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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The plan of this History, as is indicated on the title-page, 
was conceived and mapped out by the late Lord Acton. To him 
is due, in its main features, the division of the work into the 
volumes and chapters of which it consists; and it was at his 
request that most of the contributors agreed to take a specified 
part in tiie execution of his scheme. In the brief statement which 
folloNvs, intended to set forth the principles on which tliat scheme 
is based, we ha\'e adhered scrupulously to the spirit of his design, 
and in more than one passage we have made use of his own words. 
We had hoped during the progress of this ivork to be encouraged 
by his approval, and perhaps to be occasionally aided by his 
counsel; but this hope has been taken away by an event, sudden 
at the last, which is deeply mourned by his University and by 
all students of history. 

The aim of this work is to record, in the way most useful to 
the greatest number of readers, the fulness of knowledge in the 
field of modern history which the nineteenth century has be- 
queathed to its successor. The idea of a universal Modern History 
is not in itself new; it has already been successfully carried into 
execution both in Fi'anct Germany. But we believe that 
the present work may, wiflmut presumption, aim higher than its 
predecessoi-s, and may seek to be something more than a useful 
compilation or than a standard work of reference. 

By a universal Modern History we mean something distinct 
from the combined History of all countries — in other words, we 
mean a narrative which is not a mere string of episodes, but 
displays a continuous development. It moves in a succession to 
which the nations are subsidiary. Their stories will accordingly 
be told here, not for their own sakes, but in reference and sub- 
ordination to a higher process, and according to the time and 
the degree in which they influence the common fortunes of 
mankind. 

A mei’e reproduction of accepted facts, even when selected in 
accordance with this principle, would not attain the end which 
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we have in view. In some instances, where there is nothing new 
to tell, the contributois to this History must console themselves 
with the words of Thiere, “On est deja bien assez nouveau par 
cela seul qu’on est vrai”; but it is not often that their labours 
will be found to have been confined to a recasting of existing 
material. Great additions have of late been made to our know- 
ledge of the past; the long conspiracy against the revelation of 
truth has gradually given Avay; and competing historians all 
over the civilised world have been zealous to take advantage of 
the change. The printing of archives has kept pace with the 
admission of enquirers; and the total mass of new matter, which 
the last half-century has accumulated, amounts to many thousands 
of volumes. In view of changes and of gains such as these, it 
has become impossible for the historical writer of the present age 
to trust without reserve even to the most respected secondary 
authorities. The honest student finds himself continually deserted, 
retarded, misled by the classics of historical literature, and has 
to hew his own way through multitudinous transactions, periodi- 
cals and ofllcial publications, in order to reach the truth. 

Ultimate history cannot be obtained in this generation ; but, 
so far as documentary evidence is at command, conventional 
history can be discarded, and the point can be sho\vn that has 
been reached on the road from the one to the other. To discharge 
this task satisfactorily, however, requires a judicious division of 
labour. The abundance of original records, of monographs and 
works of detail, that have been published within the last fifty 
years, surpasses by far the grasp of a single mind. To work up 
their results into a uniform w'hole demands the application of 
the cooperative principle — a principle to which we already owe 
such notable achievements of historical research as the Monumenta 
Gertnaniae Historica, our own Rolls Series, and the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Without such organised collaboration, an 
adequate and comprehensive history of modem times has become 
impossible. Hence the plan of the present work, the execution 
of which is divided among a large and varied body of scholars. 

The general history of Europe and of her colonies since the 
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fifteentli century, which it is proposed to narrate in accordance 
with the principles stated above, is to be treated in twelve 
volumes. For each of these some historical fact of signal impor- 
tance has been chosen as the central idea round which individual 
developments are grouped, not accidentally, but of reasoned 
purpose. The Renaissance, the Reformation, the United States 
of America, the French Revolution, Napoleon, are examples of 
such ideas, achievements or figures which give to each of these 
volumes in succession a unity not of name alone. The use of such 
characteristic designations frees us, to some extent, from the 
necessity of adhering rigorously to the precise limits of chrono- 
logy or geography. 

Thus the subject of tlie present volume — the Renaissance — 
possesses a unity of subject matter rather than of time. Neither 
the anterior nor the posterior limits of the movement are precisely 
marked. Again, the history of the United States of America, 
although intimately connected with that of Europe, and with 
that of Great Britain in particular, has an inner coliercnce of its 
own, which is best preserved by a distinct and continuous treat- 
ment. In anotlier part of this work, dealing with the same events 
from a British or French point of view, the American War of 
Liberation will again find its place, in so far as it affected the 
national progress or interests of either country. What in one 
volume or in one chapter constitutes the main subject, in another 
may form a digression or furnish an illustration. But, throughout 
the varied treatments of successive periods, each in its turn 
dominated by historic ideas or movements of pi’orainent signifi- 
cance, we shall consistently adhere to the conception of modern 
history, and of the history of modern Europe in particular, as 
a single errtity. This conception has regulated the choice and the 
distribution of matter and the assignment of space to each 
division. 

Certain nations or countries may at times require relatively 
full treatment. Italy, for instance, fills an exceptionally large 
space in the present volume. And the reason is obvious. From 
Italy proceeded the movement which aroused the mind of Europe 
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to fresh activity ; in Italy this movement bore its earliest and, 
in some branches, its finest fruit. Moreover, in the general play 
of forces before the Reformation, it was on Italian soil that 
nearly all the chief powers of Europe met for battle and intrigue. 
If to these considerations are added the importatice of Rome as 
the capital of the Catholic world and that of Venice as the capital 
of commercial Europe, it will be seen that there is nothing dis- 
proportionate in the share allotted to Italy and Italian affaii’s in 
this volume. Other countries within the geographical limits of 
the European continent had little inliuence during the period of 
the Renaissance, and are therefore comparatively neglected. The 
Scandinavian nations were still in the main confined to their own 
immediate sphere of action ; and it needed the Reformation to 
bring them into the circle of general European politics. Russia 
remained, as yet, inert, while the other Eastern races of Europe 
played but a minor part either in its material or in its intellectual 
development. 

Our first volume is not merely intended to describe and discuss 
the Renaissance as a movement of Euroj)ean history. It is also 
designed as an introductory volume whose business it is, as it 
were, to bring upon the stage the nations, forces, and interests 
which will bear the chief parts in the action. Each chapter of 
this volume includes so much of antecedent, especially of insti- 
tutional history, as seemed necessary for the clear undeistanding 
of the conditions with which it is concerned. Such an introduction 
was not thought requisite, in the case of Great Britain, in a book 
written for English readers. 

That no place has been found in this volume for a separate 
account of the development of the pictorial, plastic, and decora- 
tive art of the Renaissance, may appear to some a serious omission. 
But to have attempted a review of this subject in the period dealt 
tvith in our first volume, would have inevitably entailed a history 
of artistic progress during later periods — an extension of the 
scope of this work which considerations of space have compelled 
us to renounce. Politics, economics, and social life must remain 
the chief concern of this History; art and literature, except in 
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their direct hearing on these subjects, are best treated in separate 
and special works ; nor indeed is this direct influence so great as 
is frequently supposed 

Some of the points of view, to which this preface has referred, 
have been urged again in the introductory note from the pen of 
the late Bishop of London which is prefixed to the present volume. 
AVe have printed it with a few changes of a kind which we had 
Dr Creighton’s express authority to make, and we are glad to 
think that it shows both the cordial interest taken by him in 
the scheme designed by Lord Acton, and the agreement as to 
its main principles between the late Regius Professor and the 
eminent historian who like him formerly filled a chair in this 
University. 

On behalf of the Syndics of the Press, and on our own behalf, 
we desire to express our thanks, in which we feel assured that 
Lord Acton would have cordially joined, for valuable assistance 
given in regard to the present volume by the Rev. J. N. Figgis, 
of St Catharine’s College, and Mr. AV. A. J. Archbold, of 
Peterhouse. Mr Archbold was also of much service in advancing 
the general distribution of chapters and other editorial arrange- 
ments. The advice of Professor F. AA^. Maitland has been 
invaluable to all concerned, and will, we trust, continue to be 
given. The ready and courteous cooperation of the Secretary to 
the Syndics, Mr R. T. AVright, of Christ’s College, has from the 
first been of the greatest advantage to the Editors, They confi- 
dently hope for a continuation of the aid which they have 
received and are receiving from historical scholars in this 
University and elsewhere. AA'^hile all readers of this work will 
regret the loss of the guidance to which the undertaking had 
been originally entrusted, it is most keenly felt by those who 
are endeavouring to carry out the late Lord Acton’s conception. 

A. AV^. W. 

G. W. P. 

S. L. 
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INTEODUCTOHY NOTE. 


Anv division of history is doubtless arbitrary. But it is impossible 
for histoiy to discharge all the obligations which, from a strictly 
scientific point of view, are incumbent upon it. If we accept the 
position that history is concerned with tracing the evolution of human 
affairs, we are continually being driven further back for our starting- 
point. The word “affaii-s” is generally supposed to indicate some 
definite movement ; and the forces which rendered a movement possible 
must be supposed to have depended upon institutions which produced 
organised action. These institutions arose from attempts to grapple 
Avith circumstances by the application of ideas. We are thus carried 
back to an enquiry into the influence of physical environment and 
into the origin of ideas relating to society. We pass insensibly from 
the region of recorded facts into a region of hypothesis, where the 
qualities requisite for an historian have to be supplemented by those 
of the anthropologist and the metaphysician. A pause must be made 
somcAvhere. Humanity must be seized at some period of its develop- 
ment, if a beginning is to be made at all. The selection of that point 
must be determined by some recognisable motive of convenience. 

The limitation implied by the term modem history depends on such 
a motive, and is to be defended on that ground only. Modern history 
professes to deal with mankind in a period when they had reached the 
stage of civilisation which is in its broad outlines familiar to us, during 
the period in Avhich the problems that still occupy us came into conscious 
recognition, and were dealt with in ways intelligible to us as resembling 
our own. It is this sense of familiarity which leads us to draw a line 
and mark out the beginnings of modern history. On the hither 
side of this line men speak a language which we can readily under- 
stand; they are animated by ideas and aspirations which resemble those 
animating ourselves; the forms in which they express their thoughts and 
the records of their activity are the same as those still prevailing 
among us. Any one who works through the records of the fifteenth 
and the sixteenth centmy becomes conscious of an extraordinary change 
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Contrast of the medieval and the modern rcorld. 


of mental attitude, slicing itself on all sides in unexpected ways. 
He finds at the same time that all attempts to analyse and account 
for this change arc to a great extent unsatisfactorj’ After marshalling 
all the forces and ideas which were at work to produce it, he still 
feds tliat there was behind all these an animating spirit which he 
cannot but most imperfectly catch, whose power blended all else 
togctlier and gave a sudden cohesion to the whole. Tliis modem 
spirit formed itsdf with surprising rapidity, and we eannot fully explain 
Uie process. Modern history accepts it as already in existence, and 
herein has a great advantage. It does not ask the reader to leave the 
sphere of ideas which he knows. It makes but slight claims on his 
power of imagination, or on his sympathy with alien modes of thought. 
He moves at his ease in a world which is already related at every point 
with the world in which he li^'es. 'filings are ■H-ritteii clearly for hi.s 
understanding. 

It is of course possible to investigate the causes of this change, and 
to lay bare the broad lines of dinbrence between the medieval and the 
modem world. In outward matters, the great distinction is the frank 
recognition in tlic latter of nationality, and all that it involves. Tlie 
rcmoteucss of the Middle Ages is partly due to the technicalities which 
arose from the persistent attempt to regard international i-clationships 
as merely foraiing part of a universal system of customary law. Motives 
which we regard ns primary had to find expression in complicated 
metliods, and hi order to become operative had to wait for a convenient 
season. A definite conception had been promulgated of a European 
commonwealth, regulated by rigid principles; and this conception was 
cherished as an ideal, however mucli it might be disregarded in actual 
practice. Practical issues had always to justify themselves by reference 
to tills ideal system, so that it is hard to disentangle tliem accurately 
ill temis of modem science. This system wore away gradually, and 
was replaced by^ the plain issue of a competition between nations, which 
is tlie starting point of modern history. This division of history is 
mainly concerned with the rise and fall of nations, and with an estimate 
of tlie contributions made by each to the stock of ideas or experiments 
which influenced the welfare of mankind. 

The groudli of national feeling, and its recognition ns the dominant 
force in human aflairs, went side by side inth a fuller recognition of the 
indii’idual. Tlie strength of national life depended upon tlie force of 
the individuals of whom the nation was composed. International com- 
petition implied a development of national sentiment, which needed the aid 
of eadi and all. As tlie indiiddual citizen became conscious of inci-eased 
importance, he was inclined to turn to criticism of tlie institutions by 
which he had previously been kept in a state of tutelage. Tlie Church 
was the fimt to suffer from the results of this criticism, and modern 
history begins with a struggle for liberty on the gi-ound which was the 
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largest, the right of free self-realisation as towards God. The conflict 
which ensued was long and bitter. The issue could not be restricted 
solely to the domain of religion, but rapidly invaded civil relations. 
The demands of the individual constantly increased, and every country 
had to readjust in some form or another its old institutions to meet 
the ever growing pressure. 

Hence, the two main features of modem history are the development 
of nationalities and the grorvth of individual freedom. The interest 
which above all others is its omi lies in tracing these processes, 
intimately connected as they are with one another. We delight to 
see how peoples, in proportion to their power of finding expression 
for their capabilities, became more able to enrich human life at large not 
only by adapting in each case means to ends, but also by pursuing a 
common progressive purpose. 

Side by side with this increase of energy went an extension of the 
sphere rvith wliich European history was concerned. The discovery 
of the New World is a gi-eat event which stands on the tlrreshold 
of modern history, and which has mightily influenced its course. 
New spheres of enterprise were opened for adventurous nations, and 
colonisation led to an endless series of new discoveries. The growth of 
sea porver altered the conditions on which national greatness depended. 
Intercourse with unknown peoples raised unexpected problems. TVade 
was gradually revolutionised, and economic questions of the utmost 
complexity were raised. 

These are obvious facts, but their bearing upon the sphere and scope 
of historical -writing is frequently overlooked. It is no longer possible 
for the historian of modem times to content himself with a picturesque 
presentation of outward events. In fact, however much he may tiy to 
limit the ground which he intends to occupy, he finds himself drawn 
insensibly into a larger sphere. His subject reveals unsuspected relations 
with problems which aftenvards became important. He perceives 
tendencies to have been at work which helped to produce definite results 
under the xmforeseen conditions of a later age. He discovers iEustra- 
tions, all the more valuable because they represent an unconscious 
process, of forces destined to become powerful. His work expands in- 
definitely in spite of his efforts to curtail it ; and he may sigh to find 
that the main outline before him insensibly loses itself in a multitude 
of necessaiy details. If he is to teU the truth, he cannot isolate one 
set of principles or tendencies ; for he knows that many of equal import- 
ance were at work at the same time. He is bound to take them all into 
consideration, and to show their mutual action. What wonder that his 
book grows in spite of all his efforts to restrain it mthin definite limits 

Indeed history, imlike other branches of knowledge, cannot prescribe 
limitations for itself. It is not only that men need the experience 
of the past to help them in practic^ endeavours, to enable them to 
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understand tire position of actual questions with which they and their age 
are engaged. For this purpose accurate facts are needed, — not opinions, 
however plausible, which are unsustained by facts. At the same time, 
the variety of the matters rvith which history is bound to concern itself 
steadily increases. As more interest is taken in questions relating to 
social organisation, researches are conducted in fields which before were 
neglected. It is useless for the science of history to plead established 
precedent for its methods, or to refuse to lend itself willingly to the 
demands made upon its resources. The -writer of history has to struggle 
as he best may mth multifarious requirements, which threaten to turn 
him from a man of letters into the compiler of an encyclopaedia. 

This continual increase of curiosity, this widening of interest intro- 
duces a succession of new subjects for historical research. Documents 
once disregarded as imimportant are foimd to yield information as to 
the silent gro-wth of tendencies which gradually became influential. 
The mass of letters and papers, increasing at a rate that seems to be 
accelerated from year to year, offers a continual series of new suggestions. 
They not only supplement what was kno-wn before, but frequently 
require so much readjustment of previous judgments, that a new pre- 
sentation of the whole subject becomes necessary. This process goes on 
without a break, and it is hard in any branch of history to keep pace 
with the stock of monographs, or illustrations of particular points, which 
research and industry are constantly producing. However much a witer 
may strive to know all that can be kno\vn, new knowledge is always 
flowing in. Modem history in this resembles the chief branches of 
Natural Science; before the results of the last experiments can be 
tabulated and arranged in their relation to the whole knowledge of the 
subject, new experiments have been commenced which promise to carry 
the process still further. 

In sciences, however, which deal with nature, the object of research 
is fixed and stable; it is only man’s power of observation that increases. 
But history deals with a subject which is constantly varying in itself and 
which is regarded by each succeeding generation from a different point 
of -view. We search the records of the past of mankind, in order that 
we may learn wisdom for the present, and hope for the futiue. We 
wsh to discover tendencies which are permanent, ideas which promise 
to be fruitful, conceptions by which we may judge the com-se most 
likely to secure abiding results. We are bound to assume, as the 
scientific hypothesis on which history is to be -written, a progress in 
hmnan affairs. This progress must inevitably be towards some end; 
and we find it difficult to escape the temptation, while we keep that end 
in -view, of treating certain events as great landmarks on the road. A 
mode of historical presentation thus comes into fashion based upon an 
inspiring assiunption. But the present is always criticising the past, 
and events which occur pass judgment on events which have occurred. 
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Time is always revealing the weaknesses of past achievements, and 
suggesting doubts as to the methods by which they were won. Each 
generation, as it looks back, sees a change in the perspective, and cannot 
look -with the same eyes as its predecessor. 

There are other reasons of a like kind which might further explain 
the exceeding difficulty of -writing a history of modern times on any 
consecutive plan. The possibility of effective and adequate condensa- 
tion is almost abandoned, except for rudimentary purposes. Tlie point 
of view of any individual writer influences not only his judgment of 
what he presents, but his principle of selection; and such is the wealth 
of matter with which the witer of modern history has to deal, that 
selection is imperative. In the vast and diversified area of modern 
history, the point of view deteimines the whole natm*e of the record, 
or else the Avhole work sinks to the level of a mass of details uninformed 
by any luminous idea. The Avriter Avho strives to avoid any tendency 
becomes dull, and the cult of impartiality paralyses the judgment. 

The present work is an attempt to avoid this result on an intelligible 
system. Every period and every subject has features of its OAvn Avhich 
strike the mind of the student Avho has made that period or subject 
the field of his investigations. His impressions are not derived from 
previous conceptions of necessary relations between Avhat he has studied 
and Avhat went before or after ; they are formed directly from the results 
of his OAvn lahoius. Round some definite nucleus, carefully selected, 
these impressions can be gathered together; and the age can be pre- 
sented as speaking for itself. No guide is so siue for an historian 
as an overmastering .sense of the importance of events as they appeared 
to those Avho took part in them. There can be no other basis on Avhich 
to found any truly sympathetic treatment. 

From this point of vieAV a seiies of monographs, conceived on a con- 
nected system, instead of presenting a collection of fragments, possesses 
a definite imity of its OAvn. The selection and arrangement of the subjects 
to be treated provides a general scheme of connexion Avhich readily 
explains itself. Each separate Avriter treats of a subject Avith Avhich he is 
familiar, and is freed from any other responsibility than that of setting 
forth clearly the salient features of the pei’iod or subject entrusted to 
him. The reader has before him a series of presentations of the most 
important events and ideas. He may foUoAv any line of investigation 
of his oAvn, and may supply links of connexion at his Avill. He may 
receive suggestions from different minds, and may piusue them. He is 
free from the domination of one intelligence — a domination Avhich has 
its dangers hoAvever great that intelligence may be — striving to express 
the multifarious experience of mankind in categories of its oAvn creation. 
He is free at the same time from the aridity of a chronological table, — a 
record of events strung round so slight a thread that no real connexion 
is apparent. Each subject or period has a natural coherence of its OAvn. 
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If this be grasped, its relations to other divisions of the work will be 
readily apparent and may be followed without difficulty. 

This is the main idea on which the method pursued in these volumes 
is foimded. The mode of treatment adopted is not arbitrary, or dictated 
by considerations of convenience. It springs from the nature of the 
subject and its difficulties. Specialisation is absolutely necessary for the 
study of histoiy, and it is impossible for any one master mind to co- 
ordinate in one product the results of aU the special work that is being 
accomplished aroimd it. Elements of interest and suggestiveness, wliich 
are of vital importance to the specialist, disappear befoi’e the abstract 
system which the compiler must, whatever may be the scale of his under- 
taking, frame for his own guidance. Tlie task is too large, its relations 
are too numerous and too indefinite, for any one mind, however well 
stored, to appreciate them all. It is better to allow the subject-matter 
to supply its own unifying principle than to create one which is 
inadequate or of mere temporaiy' value. At all events, this work has 
been undertaken wth a desire to solve a very difficult problem, and to 
supply a very real need, so far ns was possible under the conditions of 
its publication. 




CHAPTEE, I. 


THE AGE OF DISCOVERY. 

Among the landmarks Avhich divide the Middle Ages from modem 
times the most conspicuous is the discovery of America by the Genoese 
captain Cristoforo Colombo in 1492. We shall discuss in the next 
chapter the nature and consequences of this discovery; the present 
deals briefly Avith the series of facts and events Avhich led up to and 
prepared for it, and Avith the circumstances in Avhich it Avas made. For 
Colombo’s voyage, the most daring and brilliant feat of seamanship on 
record, though inferior to some others in the labour and difficulty inv'olved 
in it, Avas but a link in a long chain of maritime enterprise stretching 
backAvard from our own times, through thirty centuries, to the infancy of 
Mediterranean civilisation. During this period the progress of discovery 
was far from uniform. Its principal achievements belong to its earliest 
stage, having been made by the Phoenicians, Greeks and Carthaginians 
before the Meditenanean peoples fell under the dominion of Rome. 
By that time, the coasts of Southern Europe and Asia Minor, and of 
Northern Africa, together Avith at least one — perhaps more — among the 
neighbouring island groups in the Atlantic, Avere knoAvn in their general 
configuration, and some progi’ess had been made in the task of fixing 
their places on the sphere, though their geographical outlines had not 
been accmately ascei*tained, and the longitude of the imited terra jirma 
of Europe and Asia Avas greatly over-estimated. In consequence of this 
excessive estimate Greek geographers speculated on the possibility of 
more easily reaching the Far East by a Avestem voyage from the Pillars 
of Hercules ; and this suggestion Avas occasionally revived in the earlier 
days of the Roman Empire. Yet from the foundation of that Empire 
doAvn to the thirteenth century of our era, such a voyage Avas never 
seriotrsly contemplated; nor was anything substantial added to the 
maritime knoAvledge inherited by the Middle Ages from antiquity. 
About the beginning of the tAvelfth century maritime activity recom- 
ntenced, and by the end of the fifteenth a degree of progress had been 
reached Avhich forced the idea of a AvestAvard voyage to the Far East 
into prominence, and ultimately brought it to the test of experience, 
on. 1 . 
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These four centuries, the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth, constitute what is called the Age of Discovery. The liflecnth 
century marks its gi-eatest development ; and in the last decade of that 
century it entei’s on its final stage, consequent on the discovery of 
America. 

Tliis period was an Age of Discovery in a ^vider sense than the 
word denotes when associated with mai'itime enterprise only. It beheld 
signal discoveries in the arts and scicncas — the result of a renewed intel- 
lectual actinty contrasting vindly with the stagnation or retrogi-ession 
of the ten centuries preceding. It witnessed the rise and development 
of Gothic architecture, in connexion with the foundation or rebuilding 
of catbedi-als and monasteries; the beginnings of modem painting, 
sculpture, and music; the institution of univeisities; the renvoi of Gieck 
philosophy and Roman law; and some premature strivings after freedom 
of thought in religion, sternly rcpi'cssed at the time, but destined finally 
to triumph in the Reformation. All these movements were in fact signs 
of increased vitality and influence on the part of Roman Clrristianity ; 
and tliis muse stimulated geographical discoveiy in more than one way. 
Various religious and military Orders now assumed, and vigorously 
exercised, the function of spreading Christianity beyond the limits of the 
Roman Empire. By the end of tlie tenth century, the Danes, Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, Poles, and Hungarians had already been pai-tly converted. 
During the twelfth centur}', the borders of the Roman faitli were greatly 
enlarged. Missionary enterprise was extended to the Pomeranians and 
other Slavonic peoples, the Finns, Lieflanders, and Esthonians. The 
Russians had already been christianised by preachers of the Greek 
Church; Nestorians had penetrated Central Asia, and converted a 
powerful Klian who himself became a priest, and whose fame rapidly 
overspread Cluistendom under the name of Presbj'tcr or “Prester” John. 
Prester John was succeeded by a son, or brother, who bore the name of 
David; but Genghis IQian attacked him, and towai’ds the end of the 
twelfth century put an end to the Christian Klianate. In the thirteentli 
centmy, Roman missionaries sought to recover the ground thus lost, 
and Roman envoys made their way through Central Asia, though 
the Catholic faith never obtained in these Eastern pai-ts more tlian 
an imperfect reception and a precarious footing. TVaders and other 
travellers brought the Far East into communication with Europe in 
other ways; and Marco Polo, a Venetian adventurer who had found 
employment at the Great Khan’s court, even compiled a handbook 
to tlie East for the use of European visitors. 

"While inland discovery and the spread of Cluistianity wei-e thus 
proceeding concmrently in the North of Europe and Central Asia, a 
process somewhat similar in principle, but diffei-ent in its aspect, was 
going on in the South, whei-e the Mediterranean Sea divided the 
Christian world from the powerful “Sai-acens,” or Mohammadans of 
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Noiihei'ii Africa, The conquests of this people, of mixed race, but united 
in their fanatical propagation of the neo-Arab religion, had been made 
when Southern Europe, weak and dmded, still bore the marks of the 
ruin which had befallen the ‘Western Empire. The greater part of Spain 
had fallen into their hands, and they had invaded, though fruitlessly, 
France itself. Charles the Great had begun the process of restoring the 
Clirislinn Wast to stability and influence, and under his successoi-s 
^Vestoni Christendom recovered its balance. Yet the Saracen peoples still 
prcjjondciated in maritime power. They long held in check the rising 
maritime power of Venice and Genoa; they oven-an Comica, Sardinia, 
and the IJalearic Islands, Nor was the domination of these vigorous 
peoples confined to the Mediterranean. In the Red Sea and on the 
E;u>t coast of Afriai, frequented by them ns far south as Madagascar, 
they had no rivals. Eastward from the Red Sea they traded to, and 
in many places settled on, the coasts of India, and the continental 
.shores and islands of the Far East. That branch which held Barbary 
and Spain was not likely to leave unexplored the \Vestem coast of 
Africa and the Canary Islands, It was on this coast that the principal 
work achieved in the Age of Discovery had its beginnings; and although 
maritime cnteiprise flouiished at Constantinople and Venice, there can 
be little doubt that these beginnings are due to the Saracens. The 
IMoore, or Saracens of North-west Africa, must have made great pro- 
gi’css in ship-building and navigation to have been able to hold the 
Mediterranean against their Christian rivals. Masters of North Africa, 
they earned on a large caravan trade across the Sahara with the negro 
li'ibcs of the Soudan. It is certain that at the beginning of the Age of 
Discovery they were well acquainted with the dreary and ban-en Atlantic 
coast of the Sahara, and knew it to be terminated by the fertile and 
])opu]ous tract watered by the Senegal river; for this tract, marked 
“Bilad Ghana” or “Land of Wealth,” appcai-s on a map constructed by 
the Ai’ab gcogi’apher Edrisi for Roger II, the Norman King of Sicily, 
about the year 1150. That they habitually or indeed ever visited it by 
sea, is improbable, since it was more easily and safely accessible to them 
by land; and the blank sea-board of the Sahara offered nothing \roi'thy 
of attention. The Italians and Portuguese, on the contrary, excluded 
from the African trade by land, saw in Bilad Ghana a country which 
it was their iiiterest to reach, and which they could only reach by sea. 
Hence, the important events of the Age of Discovery begin with the 
coasting of the Atlantic margin of the Sahara — first by the Genoese, 
in the thirteenth and fouifecnth centuries, then by the Portuguese, in 
the first half of the fifteenth — and with the slave-raiding expeditions 
of the latter people on the voyage to and in Bilad Ghana itself. The 
name Ghana became known to the Genoese and Portuguese as “Guinea,” 
and the negroes who inhabited it — a pure black race, easily distinguish- 
able from the hybrid wanderers, half Berber and half black, of the 
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Western Sahara — ^^vere called “Guineos.” Hitherto the Portuguese 
and Spaniards had purchased blacks from the Moors; by navigating 
the African coast they hoped to procure them at first hand, and largely 
by the direct process of kidnapping. 

While we know nothing of any voyages made by the Moors to 
Bilad Ghana, and very little of the expeditions of the Genoese explorers 
who followed them, we possess tolerably full accovmts of the Portuguese 
voyages from their beginning ; and these accounts leave us in no doubt 
that the nature and object of the eai-liest series of expeditions were those 
above indicated. The slave-toders of Barbary, until the capture of 
Ceuta by the Portuguese in 1415, may have occasionally supplemented 
their supply of slaves obtained through inland traffic, by voyages to the 
Canary Islands, made for the purpose of carrying oiF the Guanche natives. 
Probably they also frequented the ports and roadsteads on the Barbary 
coast outside the Straits. But the possession of Ceuta enabled the 
Portuguese to gain a command of the Atlantic which the Moors were 
not in a position to contest. Dom Henrique, Ifiante of Portugal, and 
third smwiving son of King Joao I, by Philippa of Lancaster, sister of 
Henry IV, King of England, became governor of Ceuta, in the capture 
of wMch he had taken part, and conceived the plan of forming a 
“Greater Portugal” by colonising the Azores and the islands of the 
Madeira group, all recently discovered, or rediscovered, by the Genoese, 
and conquering the “wealthy land” which lay beyond the di-eary shore 
of the Sahara. The latter part of this project, commenced by the 
Iffante about 1426, involved an outlay wliich required to be compensated 
by making some pecuniary profit; and with a riew to this Dom Hen- 
rique subsequently resolved to embark in the slave-trade, the principal 
commerce canled on by the Moors, over inland routes, with the Soudan 
and Bilad Ghana. Having given liis slave-hunters a preliminary train- 
ing, by employing them in capturing Guanches in the Canary Islands, 
he commissioned them in 1484 to pass Cape Bojador and make similar 
raids on the sea-board of the Sahara. The hardy hybrid wanderers of 
the desert proved more difficult game than the Guanches. For the 
piuqjose of running them down, horses were shipped with the slave- 
huntein, but the emissaries of tlie Iffante still failed to secure the 
intended victims. Vainly, says the chronicler, did they explore the 
inlet of the Rio do Omro, and the remoter one of Angra de Cintra “to 
see if they could make captme of any man, or hunt domi any woman 
or boy, whereby the desire of their lord might be satisfied.” In default 
of slaves, they loaded their vessels with the skins and oil of seals. This 
poor traffic was scarcely worth pm-suing, and for several years (1434-41) 
the project of conquering Bilad Ghana and annexing it to the Portu- 
guese Cro^vn remained in abeyance. 

Yet Dom Henrique was not a mere slave-trader. The capture of 
slaves was destined to subsei-ve a greater purpose — the conversion of 
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Bilad Ghana into a Christian dependency of I’oi-tugal, to he administered 
by the military Order of Jesus Christ. In Poi-tugal this Order had 
succeeded to the property and functions of the dissolved Order of the 
Temple, and Dom Hennque was its Governor. His project was in 
substance similar to that carried out hy the Teutonic Order in conquer- 
ing and christianising the heathen Prussians; and the Order of Christ 
corresponded in its function to the Orders of Santiago and Alcantara, 
which were actively engaged in ridding Spain of the Moors. Dom 
Henrique’s scheme represents the final effort of the crusading spirit; 
and the naval campaigns against the Muslim in the Indian seas, in 
which it cirlrainated, forty years after Dom Henrique’s death, may he 
described as the Last Crusade. We shall see that Albuquerque, the 
great leader of this Crusade, who established the Portuguese dominion 
in the East on a secure footing, included in his plan the recovery of 
the holy places of Jerusalem. The same object was avowed hy Colombo, 
who thought he had brought its attainment within measmrable distance 
by the successful voyage in which he had sought to reach the Far East 
by way of the West. 

A curious geographical illusion served as a background and supple- 
ment to the scheme. The Senegal river, which fertilises Bilad Ghana, 
and is the first considerable stream to the southward of the Pillar's of 
Hercules, was believed by Arab geographers to flow from a lake near 
those in which the Nile originated, and was itself described as the 
“Western Nile.” The eastern branch of the true Nile flowed through 
the Christian kingdom of Ab3'ssinia ; and if the “ Western Nile ” could 
also be chi-istianised from its mouth to its supposed source — ^no insuper- 
able task, for Bilad Ghana had not fallen under the sway of Islam — 
Christian Europe would join hands with Christian East Africa, the 
flank of the Mohammadan power Avouid be tirmed, andEm’opean adventme 
would have unmolested access to the Bed Sea and the ports of Ai'abia, 
India, and China. Hoav far in this direction the Iffante’s imagination 
habitually travelled, is uncertain. His immediate object was to subjugate 
and convert the not yet Islamised heathen in the North-west of Africa, 
beginning Avith the Senegal river, and to create here a great Portuguese 
dependency, the spiritualities of Avhich were, Avith the consent of the 
Holy See, to be vested in the Order of Jesus Christ, and Avere destined 
to furnish a fund for the aggrandisement of the Order, and the further- 
ance of its objects. 

In recent times Dom Henrique has been named Prince Henry the 
Navigator, — a title founded on the supposition that his expeditions 
mainly aimed at the extension of nautical enterprise for its oAvn sake, or 
had for their conscious though remote object the discovery of the sea- 
route to India and the westAvard exploration of the Atlantic Ocean. It 
has even been stated that the toAvn founded by him on the southernmost 
point of the Sacred Promontory, the westernmost angle of which bears the 
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name of Cape St Vincent — a to\vn now represented by the little vUlage 
of Sagi’es — was the seat of a school of scientific seamanship, and that his 
aim was to train up for the national service a continuous supply of 
intrepid and accomplished sailors, destined in the third and fourth 
generation to perform the memorable feats associated with the names of 
Da Gama and Magalhaes. AU this must be dismissed as iUusory, and 
the picturesque title “the Navigator” is calculated to mislead. There 
is nothing to show, or even to suggest, that Dom Henrique was ever 
further away from Portugal than Ceuta and its immediate neighbourhood, 
or that he had foi'med any plans for the extension of ocean navigation 
beyond a point long pre^dously reached by the Genoese, or ever thought 
of the route round the southernmost point of Africa as a practical route 
to India. A more truthful clue to the aims of his life occm’s near the 
beginning of his last -will, wherein, after invoking “my Lord God” and 
“my Lady Saint Marj' for that she is the Mother of Mercy,” he beseeches 
“my Lord Saint Louis, to whom I have been dedicated from my birth, 
tliat he and aU Saints and Angels wiU pray God to grant me salvation.” 
The model of conduct and policy affected by Dom Henrique was the 
heroic and sainted French King who had flourished two centmies before. 
Louis, after ascertaining by disastrous experience the impracticability 
of driving the Saracens from the Holy Land and Egypt, had sought to 
convert the sultanate of Tunis into a dependency of France as the fimt 
step in recovering northern Africa for Christendom. In some respects 
the plan of Dom Henrique was easier of achievement than that of Louis. 
Islam having not yet overspread Bilad Ghana, it would be far less 
difficult to conquer and convert its imdisciplined savages to the Gospel, 
than to drive a wedge into the heart of Mohammadan North Africa by 
the conquest of Tunis. Both schemes were late offshoots of the crusading 
spirit; Dom Heiirique’s plan was among its last manifestations. As 
in the case of the later Crusades, this plan was largely inspired by 
political objects. The Villa do Iffante on the Sacred Promontoiy was 
destined to be the maritime centre of the united empire of Peninsular 
Portugal and Greater Portugal — ^the latter comprising the Madeira 
gi’oup and the Azores, together with Bilad Ghana, and whatever else 
the Iffante might annex to the ancient dominion of Portugal and 
Algarve. It was a sacred spot; for liither the Christians of Valencia had 
fled, seven centuries before, from the tenible Abd-ur’rahman Adahil, 
carrying with them the body of St Vincent, from whose last burial-place 
the westernmost promontory of Europe thenceforth took its name. 

In 14*4)1, twenty-six years after the capture of Ceuta, and the year 
after Terceira, the first among the Azores to be discovered, had been 
reached, a sudden impetus was given to the Iffante’s project. Antam 
Gon^lvez had sailed to the Rio do Ouro for sealskins and oil. Having 
secured his cargo, he landed with nine armed men on the shore of the 
inlet, and after a desperate struggle with a solitary naked African 
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succeeded in wounding and capturing him. To this feat he added that 
of cutting off a female slave from her party, and securing her also. 
Shortly aftenvards Nuno Tristam, a knight highly esteemed by Dom 
Henrique, arrived at the Kio do Ouro with a caravel, intending to 
explore the coast beyond Angra de Cintra in search of captives. Fired 
by the exploit of Gon 9 alvez, Tristam landed, marked down a party of 
natives, and after killing several captured ten men, women, and children, 
including a personage who ranked as a chief. After exploring the 
coast, with no further success, as far as Cape Blanco, Tristam folloAved 
Gon 9 alvez to Portugal, where they j 03 rfully presented to the Iflante the 
long-desired first-fruit of his projects. Chroniclers dwell complacently 
on the joy experienced by the Iffante, commensurate not to the value of 
the slaves actually taken but to the hope of future captures, and on his 
pious rapture at the prospect of saving the souls of so many Abdcan 
heathen, Dom Henrique now sought and obtained from the Pope a 
special indulgence for all who should fight under the banner of the 
Order of Clrrist for the destruction and confusion of the Moors and 
other enemies of Christ, and for the exaltation of the Catholic faith. 
He further procured from his brother Dom Pedro, regent of the king- 
dom, an exclusive right of navigation on the West African coast, and a 
sxm'ender of the whole of the royalties due to the Crown on the profits 
of these voyages. A new stimulus was given to the enterprise by the 
discovery that captives of rank could be held to ransom, and exchanged 
for several slaves. In the following year (1442) Gonfalvez obtained ten 
slaves in exchange for two captured chiefs, and brought back a little 
gold dust and some ostrich eggs. In the next year Tristam passed in 
his caravel beyond Cape Blanco, and reached the island of Arguin. 
Fortune favoured him in an unusual degree, for he returned with his 
caravel laden with captives to its full capacity. The success of the 
enterprise was now assured, and in the next year it was prosecuted 
on a more extensive scale. The people of Lagos, the port where the 
captured slaves were landed, roused by the prospect of still greater gains, 
made preparations for seeking them, by way of joint-stock enterprise, 
on a larger scale than heretofore. The Iffante licensed an expedition 
consisting of six caravels, the command being given to Lanzarote, 
receiver of the royal customs at Lagos, and presented each with a 
banner emblazoned with the cross of the Order of Christ, to be hoisted 
as its flag. Lanzarote and his companions raided the coast as far as 
Cape Blanco, shouting “Santiago! San Jorge! Portugal !” as their war- 
cry, and ruthlessly slaying all who resisted, whether men, women, or 
children. They brought back to Lagos no less than 235 captives ; the 
receiver of customs was raised by the Iffante to the rank of knight, and 
the wetched captives were sold and dispeised throughout the kingdom. 
Large tracts, both of Portugal and Spain, remained waste or half culti- 
vated as a result of the Moorish wars: and the grantees of these 
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lands eagerly purchased the human chattels now imported in increasing 
numbers. 

The project of Dom Henrique had now made an important advance. 
Its ultimate success appeared certain; and the IlFante resolved that a 
direct effort should be made to reach Bilad Ghana itself, through which 
the “Western Nile” rolled its waters froiP the highlands of Abyssinia 
and the Cluistian realm of “Prester John.” A certain equerry was 
commanded to go with a caravel straight for Guinea, and to reach it 
without fail. He passed Cape Branco, but was unable to resist the 
temptation of a profitable captrue on his route. Landing on one of the 
islands near the Bank of Arguin, he and his men were surprised by a 
large party of natives, who put off from the mainland in canoes, and killed 
most of the raiders, including their commander. Five only returned to 
Portugal. Diniz Dias, an adventiuer of Lisbon, claimed about the same 
time to have passed the Senegal river, to have sailed along the thirty- 
four leagues of coast which separate it from Cape Verde, and on the 
strength of having on his way picked up a few natives in canoes, to have 
Been the first to hnng hach real “Guinea negitas” for Vrie Poit'agcKst: 
slave-market. How far his claim to this distinction is sustainable, is 
left an open question by the authorities. Tlie wave of African enter- 
prise was now steadily gaining strength. The Iffante readily licensed 
all intending adventureis, and the coast> long unfrequented by the 
European sailor, swarmed with caravels. In 1445 twenty-six vessels, 
fourteen of which belonged to Lagos, left that port under the command 
of the experienced Lanzarote, specially commissioned to avenge the 
Iffante’s unfortunate equerry who had fallen as a protomartyr on the 
African shore, carrying the Cross-emblazoned banner of the Order of 
Christ. Six of these fulfilled the Iffante’s direction ,to push on to the 
“ River of Nile,” and land in Bilad Ghana. The palm-trees and other 
rich vegetation, the beautiful tropical birds which flitted roimd their 
caravels, the strange kinds of fish observed in the waters, gave promise 
of the approaching goal; and at length the voyagers beheld the sea 
discoloured by the muddy waters of the Senegal to a distance of two 
leagues from land. Scooping these up in their hands, and finding them 
fresh, they knew that their object was attained, sought the river’s mouth, 
anchored outside the bar, launched their boats, captured a few hapless 
negroes, and returned to Dom Henrique, picldng up more captives on 
the way, with the welcome intelligence that his desires were at length 
accomplished, that the “ River of Nile ” had been reached, and the way 
opened to the kingdom of Prester John. 

In the nineteenth year of his efforts to reach Bilad Ghana the 
Iffante thus saw them at length crowned with success ; and his licensees 
pmsued the trade thus opened up so vigorously that in 1448, seven 
years after the capture of the first natives, and three years after the 
Senegal had been reached, not less than 027 African slaves had been 
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brought to the Portuguese markets, the greater part of whom, it is 
unctuously observed by Zurara, were converted to the true way of 
salvation. The rich field of commerce thus entered upon was rapidly 
developed by the continued exploration of the coast. We have seen 
that even before the Iffante’s emissaries anchored at the mouth of the 
Senegal a navigator standing furtlier out to sea claimed to have passed 
it, and reached Cape Verde. The year in which the Senegal river was 
actually reached (lii4<5) was marked by another important advance. The 
Venetian captain Ca da Mosto and the Genoese Antonio de Nola, both 
in the IfFante’s employ, passed beyond Cape Verde, and reached the 
Gambia river; the Iffante began dso in this year the colonisation of 
San Miguel, which had been reached in the previous year, and was the 
second among the Azores Islands in order of discoveiy. In 1446 Ca da 
Mosto and Antonio de Nola not only discovered the four Cape Verde 
Islands, Boavista, Santiago, San Filippe, and San Cristovao, but passed 
Capo Roxo, far beyond the Gambia River, and coasted the shore to an 
equal distance beyond Capo Roxo, discovering the rivers Sant’ Anna, 
San Domingos, and Rio Grande. From the coast south of Cape Verde 
new wonders were brought back to Portugal. The Iffante’s eyes were 
gladdened by beholding tusks of the African elephant, and a living 
AMcan lion. 

How far southward along the coast the Iffante’s licensees had actually 
sailed at the time of his death (1460), is uncertain. Could the distances 
reported by them as expressed in nautical leagues be accepted as 
trustworthy evidence, they must have passed the Bissagos and De Los 
Islands, and here reached the latitude of Sierra Leone, only eight degrees 
north of the Equator. But the estimates given in the chronicle, founded 
only on dead reckoning, are in excess of actual geographical distances. 
We doubt whether before Dom Henrique’s death Portuguese seamen 
had passed the tenth parallel of north latitude ; and it is kno^vn that 
in his last years the complete discovery and colonisation of the Azores 
group chiefly occupied his attention. Dom Henrique’s wiU, which 
specifies churches founded by him in each of the Azores, in Madeira, 
Porto Santo, and Deserta, as well as in various towns of Portugal 
and on the opposite coast of Morocco, speaks of the great dependency 
of Guinea, which he had secured for the Portuguese CroTO, in general 
terras only. He looked on it as a certain source, in the future, of 
large ecclesiastical revenues. These, following a common practice of 
the age, were settled by him, with the Pope’s assent, on the military 
and religious Order of which he was governor. Guinea was to be 
parcelled into parishes, each having a stipendiary vicar or chaplain, 
charged for ever with the duty of saying “one weekly mass of St 
Mary ” for the Iffante’s soul. We find nothing about the circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa, or the extension of the enterprise to the Indian Ocean. 
Do\vn to his death he probably expected that a junction with the 
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Christians of Abyssinia and the East would be ultimately effected by 
ascending the Western Nile or Senegal River to its sources, wliich 
were imiversally supposed to be near those of the Egyptian Nile. This 
expectation, however, he associated with the remote future ; his present 
policy was to secure Guinea as a dependency for Portugal and a rich 
appanage for the Order of Christ, by the construction of forts, the 
establishment of parochial settlements, and the foundation of churches. 

The economic character of the Iffante’s enterprise was felt, even in 
his lifetime, to be so little in accordance with the character which 
history demands for its heroes, tliat a contemporary chronicle of the 
Guinea expeditions, compiled by one Cerveira, is kno^vn to have been 
suppressed, and replaced by the garbled work of Zurara, whose object 
it was to write the Iffante’s panegyric as a great soldier and eminent 
Christian, and as the patriotic founder of the Greater Portugal which 
posterity would never cease to associate -with his name. As the enter- 
prise assumed larger proportions, the pretence that the negro was 
captirred and shipped to Portugal for the salvation of his soul was 
abandoned. Even more valuable, for commercial purposes, than negro 
slaves, were the gold and ivory in which the tribes south of the Gambia 
River abounded. The Pori;uguese, who were now expert slave-raiders, 
found that the reward of their enterprise was best secured by dispos- 
ing of their prey to the chiefs of other tribes, who were ready to give 
gold and ivory in exchange. The Guinea trade, which assumed this 
character almost exclusively soon after Dom Henrique’s death, was now 
farmed out to the highest bidders. Affonso V in 1469 granted it to 
one Femam Gomes for five years, at an annual rent of 500 crusados, 
on condition that the grantee should in each year discover a hundred 
leagues of coast, or five hundred leagues altogether during the term. 
Pursuant to these conditions Gomes pushed the task of exploration 
vigorously forward. His sailors rounded Cape Palmas, the south-western 
extremity of North Africa, whence the coast trends to the north-east, 
passed the “Ivory Coast,” and reached what has ever since been known 
as “the Gold Coast” in a special sense — the land of the Fantee, having 
as a backgroimd the mountains of Ashantee ; and here, a few years later, 
Joao n founded the fort of San Jorge da Mina, the first great per- 
manent fortress of the Portuguese on the Guinea coast. Before the 
death of Affonso V (1481), his subjects had coasted along the kingdoms 
of Dahomey and Benin, passed the delta of the Niger, crossed the bight 
of Biafra, where the coast at length bends to southward, discovered the 
island of Femam do Po, followed the southwards-trending coast-line 
past Cape Lopez, and reached Cape St Catherine, two degrees south of 
the equator. These explorations proved that the general outline of 
Southern Africa had been correctly traced on Italian charts dating from 
the preceding century; and the last steps in the process of explora- 
tion, which finally verified this outline, were taken with extraordinary 
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rapidity. In 1484! Diego Cam reached the mouth of the Congo, sailed 
a short way up the river, and brought back with him four natives, 
who quicldy acquired enough Portuguese to communicate important 
information regarding their own country and the coast beyond it. 
Returning with them in 1485, he proceeded some distance to the 
southward, but made no extensive discoveries; nor xvas it until the 
following year that Bartolomeo Dias, charged by Joao II with the 
task of following the continent to its southern extremity, passed from 
the mouth of the Congo two degrees beyond the southern tropic, and 
reached the Sieira Parda, near Angra Pequena. From this point he 
resolved to stand out to sea, instead of following the shore. Strong 
westerly gales drove him back towards it; and he at length reached 
Mossel Bay, named by liim Bahia dos Vaqueiros, from the herdsmen who 
pastui'cd their flocks on its shore. I-Ie was now on the southern coast 
of Africa, having circumnavigated the Cape of Good Hope unawares. 
From this point Dias followed the coast past jVlgoa Bay ns far ns the 
Great Fish River. Its trejid being now unmistakably to the north-east, 
he knew that he had accomplished his task. Returning towards the 
Cape, to which he gave the name Cabo Tormentoso, or Cape Tem- 
pestuous, he rounded it in the reveree direction to that which he had 
at first intended, and returned to Portugal. 

As the Portuguese exploration of the African coast proceeded during 
sixty years, the objects with which it was pursued were almost com- 
pletely transformed; and it illustrates perhaps more aptly than any 
other episode in European history the transition from the ideas of 
the cnisading age to those of the age of dominant commerce and 
colonisation. Dom Henrique’s conception of a “Greater Portugal” 
including the island groups of the Atlantic and Bilad Ghana on 
the Senegal River certainly recalls, and was probably founded on, the 
Muhammadan dominion which included Southern Spain, the Balearic 
Islands, and Northern Africa, and which St Louis proposed to replace 
by a Christian dominion equally comprehensive. To this strictly medi- 
eval conception the Ilfante added some dim idea of a junction with the 
Christian sovei’eign of Abyssinia, to be clFected by ascending the Western 
Nile, Beyond this point we have no reason to conclude that his 
imagination ever wandered. The transformation began after lus death. 
The new dominion called “Guinea” was ascertained by a rapidly ex- 
tending process of exploration to be of enormous size; this modest 
province, as it had seemed in prospect, assumed the proportions and 
character of a vast and hitherto unknown continent. Twenty-six years 
of discovery, after the Iflante’s death, revealed tliree times the length of 
coast which had been made known in the course of a considerably longer 
period during his lifetime; and the Portuguese sailors had now been 
brought within measurable distance of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf — 
of India, China, and the Spice Islands. Europe’s commerce with the 
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East — an object far exceeding in importance the conquest of Guinea — 
was evidentl}' witliin the grasp of Portugal. Ten years elapsed, and 
a transcendent effort of seamanship had to be made, before actual 
possession was taken of the prize. Meanwhile, the geographical know- 
ledge attained dm’ing these twenty-six years wought like a ferment in 
the minds of Eimopean observers. It was felt that the little kingdom 
of Portugal had effected something like a revolution in the intellectual 
world: and the ideas inspired by this change, while the existence of 
the New World, called afterwards America, was as yet unsuspected, are 
admirably expressed in an epistle addressed to Joao II by Angiolo 
Poliziano, professor of Greek and Latin literature at Florence. The 
foremost scholar of the Renaissance tenders to the Portuguese Ring the 
thanks of cultivated Europe. Not only have the Pillars of Hercules 
been left behind, and a raging ocean subdued, but the interrupted con- 
tinuity of the habitable world has been restored, and a continent long 
abandoned to savagery, representing one-third of the habitable world, 
has been recovered for Christianity and civilisation. What new com- 
modities and economic advantages, what accessions to Icnowledge, what 
confirmations of ancient history, heretofore rejected as incredible, may 
now be expected 1 New lands, new seas, new worlds (cdii mundi), even 
new const^ations, have been dragged from secular darkness into the 
light of day. Portugal stands forth the trustee, the guai-dian, of a 
second world (mundtts alter), holding in the hollow of her hand a vast 
seiies of lands, poi'ts, seas, and islands, revealed by the industry of her 
sons and the enterprise of her Kings. The purpose of Politian’s epistle 
is to suggest that the story of this momentous acquisition should be 
adequately ■written while the memorials of it are yet fresh and com- 
plete, and to this end he offer’s his own services. Its significance for 
ourselves lies in the fact that his admiration is couched in terms which 
would apply with equal or greater propriety to the impending discovery 
of the western continent. The existence of America was as yet rmsus- 
pected: and the mental fermentation produced in Europe by the 
Portuguese voyages quicldy led to its discovery. To cosmographers 
this fermentation irresistibly suggested the re’rival of an idea evolved 
eighteen hundred years previously by Greek geographers from the con- 
sideration of the recently ascertained sphericity of the earth and the 
approximate dimensions of its known continental areas. A few days’ 
sail, •Nvith a fair •\rind, it had been long ago contended, would suffice 
to cai-ry a ship from the shores of Spain, by a westward com’se, to the 
eastern shores of Asia. Tlie argument had never been wholly lost 
sight of ; and the re'rival of science in the thirteenth centmy had once 
more brought it into prominence. Roger Bacon had given it a con- 
spicuous place in his speculations as to the distribution of land and 
ocean over the globe. One is even tempted to think that those adven- 
turous Genoese who in 1281 passed the Straits of Gibraltar with two 
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vessels, Inlcnding to make their way to the Indies, and were never again 
heard of, prematurely sought to bring it to the test of experience ; but 
the better opinion is tliat they merely proposed to circumna^ngate 
Soutli Africa. As the African coast was progressively exploi'ed by the 
Portuguese and laid down on the chart, the realisation of the idea of 
reaching the Rost by way of the "West became a practical matter, 
IVhile Gomes was pushing forward the exploration of Southern Guinea, 
a canon of Lisbon, on a visit to Florence, consulted Toscanelli, the most 
celebrated of Itidian physicists, on the feasibility of such a voyage, and 
brought back to Alfonso V a verbal opinion favourable to it ; and this 
opinion was shortly confirmed by a letter and a chart on which the 
proposed westward course was laid down. Twelve years were yet to pass 
before Dias reached the Cape of Good Hope ; the time for testing the 
scheme had not fully come. But as the Portuguese ships drew nearer 
to their goal, tlie western voyage more and more attracted attention ; 
and the idea gained countenance through the extension of maritime 
enterprise further and further into the unknown westward expanses of 
the Atlaiitic Ocean, pursuant to the development of a Greater Portugal 
according to Dom Henrique’s design. 

Before his death the Iflante had provided for colonisation and church- 
building in each island of the Azores group. Beyond the Azores, medieval 
imaginative cartographers dotted the unknoAvn Atlantic with numerous 
islands, some of which were distinguished by positive names. Scholars 
pondered over Pliny’s account, based on a legend stated at length in 
Plato’s Timacus, of the great island Atlantis, believed to have formerly 
existed far to the westward of Mount Atlas, from which both island 
and ocean derived their familiar name. I..ater legends described vari- 
ous existing islands as having been actually reached in historical 
times, Arab sailors had discovered the “ Isle of Sheep ” ; Welsh 
emigrants had peopled a distant land in the west; seven bishops, 
fleeing before the Mohammadan invaders, had sailed westward from the 
Spanish peninsula and founded Clmstinn communities on an island 
wliich thencefonvard bore the name of the Isle of the Seven Cities. 
Saint Brandan, an Irish missionary, had reached another rich and fertile 
island, traditionally named from its discoverer; another island, believed 
to lie not far to wastwai’d of the Irish coast, bore the name “ Brazil.” 
Far to the north-west, a perfectly trutliful historical tradition embodied 
in the Sagas of Iceland, and repeated by geographers, placed the “ New 
Land ” or “ New Isle ” discovered in the tenth century by Northmen from 
Iceland, and by them named “Vineland,” from the small indigenous 
American grape. All the Azores Islands had been colonised in the 
Iflante’s lifetime. As after his death the Guinea coast was revealed 
in ever-lengthening extent, other adventurers dared to sail further and 
further westward into the unknown expanses of the Atlantic. The 
name commonly given among the Portuguese seamen to the object of 
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such voyages was “Antilha,” — a word by some antiquaries derived 
from the Arabic, though more probably a compound Portuguese word 
meaning “opposite island,” or “island in the distance,” and denoting 
any land expected to be descried on the horizon. Year by year vessels 
from Lisbon scoured the sea beyond the Azores in search of “ Antilha” 
or “Antilhas.” In 1486, the year in which Diaz reached the Cape of 
Good Hope, Femam Dolmos, lord of Terceira, procured from Joao 11 a 
grant of Antilha to his o\vn use, conditionally upon its discoveiy by him 
'ivithin tiro years. The terms in which it was on this occasion described 
clearly illustrate the contemporary idea concerning it — “ a great isle, or 
isles, or continental coast.” The possibility of reaching Eastern Asia, 
■with its continental coast and numerous islands, by a western passage 
was no doubt present to the minds of those who framed this grant. 
But Antilha was by no means conceived of as part of the Asiatic coast, 
or as one of the adjacent islands. It was believed to lie nearly midway 
between Europe and Asia, and would form 'the voyager’s half-way 
station on his passage to and fro; hence its discovery was looked for- 
ward to fis the first step in the achievement of the westward passage. 
The description of it as “a great isle, or isles, or continental coast” 
perhaps connects it with the “ New Land ” or “ Vineland ” of the North- 
men, which was represented as a continental shore bordering the northern 
expanses of the Atlantic, with islands of its own adjacent to it. Some 
such conception of the half-way land was probably present to the mind 
of John Cabot, who reached Labrador and Newfoundland by taking a 
northward route, passing by or neai' to Iceland, the maritime base of the 
Northmen’s discovery of “ Vineland.” 

The more usual conception of Antilha was that of a large solitary 
island in the midst of the Atlantic in more southern latitudes: and 
it had been so indicated on the chart sent by Toscanelli for the guidance 
of Portuguese explorers in 1474. Similar notions were entertained as to 
the islands of St Brandan, and Brazil, by the seamen of Bristol, who 
during these years were scouring the Atlantic fru’ther to the uorthwai'd, 
wth not less eagerness than those of Lisbon. The general object of all 
these voyages was the same. It was to find some convenient halfway 
island as an outpost of further exploration in the direction of the Far 
East, and a station in the new commercial route about to be established. 
Year by year sailors from Bristol sailed from Dingle Bay, on the south- 
west coast of Ireland, in search of “Brazil Island,” pursuing the same 
plan as that of the Portuguese who sailed from Lisbon in quest of the 
“ Antilha,” or “ Antilhas.” No record exists of the course taken in these 
voyages : hut we can have little doubt that after sailing for some dis- 
tance due west the course was changed, and a zigzag mode of exploration 
was adopted, which could lead to nothing but failure. The explorer, 
ever haunted by the suspicion that he had left Antilha behind him, would 
at length change his course, and look out in the reverse direction. It is 
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easy to see that the first condition of a westward voyage which was to 
produce a positive discovery was definitively to abandon this fruitless 
method, and to sail due west from the Old World ; Colombo was the 
first to reach America because he was the first to take this view of the 
conditions of his task. His plan, early determined on and tenaciously 
adhered to, was to abandon Antilha and Brazil, and to assume that 
between the Azores and the eastern shores and islands of Asia there 
were no lands to be discovered, and that there was accordingly nothing 
to be done but to cross the trackless Atlantic by as direct a course as 
possible. Tliis perfectly accurate forecast, and the firmness mth which 
he adhered to the plan founded upon it, rank among the most 
conspicuous indications of Colombo’s greatness, 

Ibe execution of such a plan involved great preparations. Three 
ships, provisioned for twelve months, represented Colombo’s estimate of 
what was necessary ; and whatever power should accept his offer to sail 
with such an equipment for the eastern shores and islands of Asia, was 
destined to acquire the substantial sovereignty of that New Continent 
whose existence remained as yet unsuspected. Both Cristoforo and 
Bartolomeo Colombo had been from their youth in the maritime service 
of Portugal, and Cristoforo had manned a Portuguese wife. In early 
life he had found constant employment in the Guinea voyages ; having 
also sailed to Bristol, and from Bristol far beyond Iceland, he knew the 
entire field of Atlantic navigation from the Arctic circle to the equator. 
It was natural that his fimt proposal for making a westward passage 
to the East should be made to the King of Portugal. It was equally 
natural that the proposal should be rejected. Tlie circumnavigation of 
Africa was nearly accomplished ; of this route to the wealthy East the 
Portuguese would enjoy a practical monopoly, and it could be effectively 
defended. Contemporary explorations in the Western Atlantic left 
doubtful the question whether any land, island or continent, existed 
in this direction witliin practical sailing distance. Even if the westward 
passage were successfully accomplished, it was manifest that Portugal 
would be unable to monopolise it, and that the discovery must ultimately 
enure for the benefit of the stronger maritime nations of Western 
Europe. Considerations of this kind sufficed to ensure the rejection of 
Colombo’s proposals by the prudent coimsellors of Affonso V ; but the 
projector always remembered his repulse with bitter resentment, and 
mockingly remarked, in after years, that the Almighty had rendered 
Affonso “blind and deaf to the miracle about to be wought by Him 
through the agency of the King and Queen of Castile,” Having failed 
in the land of his adoption, Colombo carried his project to the republic 
of which he was bom a citizen, where it met with no better reception. 
The interest of Genoa was to keep the Oriental trade in its existing 
overland channels ; and the same consideration prevailed with the rival 
city of Venice, to whose Signoria the projector made his next application. 
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It was now clear that the project would only be taken up by some power 
which had no vested interest in maintaining the existing state of 
commercial intercourse — some power on the western sea-board of 
Europe, for which the establishment of the proposed route would open 
up a new field of enterprise. Such powers were Spain, England, and 
France ; and Colombo astutely bethought himself of applying simulta- 
neously to the two former, and playing them off against each other until 
one of them definitely accepted his proposals. He earned his plan in 
person to Spain, and commissioned his brother Bartolomeo to lay it before 
Henry VH of England (1485). Accidents, delays, and circumstances of 
various kinds put off for four years longer the momentous issue which 
of these two powers would accept the plan and obtain the inheritance 
of the unknown New World. Fortune inclined the balance in favour of 
Spain. When a message at length arrived summoning Colombo to a 
conference with the King of England, he had already come to a substan- 
tial agreement, though he had not yet concluded all the terms of his 
bargain, with Ferdinand and Isabella. Bartolomeo Dias, at this junc- 
ture, had just returned from his cruise on the southernmost shore of 
Africa. On April 17, 1492, the contract was signed which secured to 
Colombo, not merely the usual rewards of maritime enterprise accorded 
to adventurers in Portuguese practice, but some additional advantages 
of a personal nature, including the dignity of Admiral and Viceroy 
in the islands and continental provinces to be acquired by him for the 
Castilian Crorvn. On August 3 he sailed from Palos; on Septem- 
ber 6 he quitted the roadstead of Gomera; and thi-ee days later the 
breeze sprang up which carried his three caravels successfully across the 
Atlantic. 

At this point it wiU be con-v'enient to glance for a moment at the 
existing state of geographical knowledge, which had become consider- 
ably augmented during the fifteenth centiuy. With one vast deduc- 
tion — namely, the northern and north-easterir coasts of Europe and 
Asia from the North Cape of Norway eastward as far as Noidhern 
Chiira, including Northern Russia and Siberia — the Old World had now 
been completely revealed. To Europeans, indeed, the contour of South- 
eastern Africa remained unascertained. Its true shape, nevertheless, 
must have been known to the Arab seamen who narigated the Indian 
ocean; many of these were also well acquainted with the Eastern 
Archipelago, knorvn to Errropeans only as passengers or overland 
travellers, as far as a point near the western end of New Guinea. 
Greenland was known, and in Northern and Western Etrrope the 
discovery of “ Vineland ” by Norse adventurers five hundred years pre- 
viously was stUl a familiar tradition. From the point of view of 
scientific geography aU tlris amounted to little. Not more than one- 
fourth of the earth’s surface had been laid down on the map. Colombo’s 
first expedition did no more than determine the breadth of the Atlantic 
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in the latitude of the northern tropic, and prove that a numerous group 
of islands, from which the proximity of a continental shore or Terra 
Firma might fairly he infen’ed, existed on the other side. His subse- 
quent voyages changed this inference into certainty : but the fact that 
the Terra Firma here encountered was a continent hitherto unknown, 
though its northern parts had been reached by the Northmen five 
centuries before, was never ascertained by him, and to the day of liis 
death, fourteen years later, he believed himself to have merely reached 
the eastern parts of Asia. In fact, he was nearly at the opposite 
meridian, and a hemisphere raised its immense dome between. Colombo’s 
five weeks’ voyage, nevertheless, proved the great turning-point in man’s 
slowly-progressing knowledge of the globe. Eighteen years after his 
death the general figure of the New World had been ascertained, its 
southernmost point rounded, the Pacific crossed, and the first furrow 
ploughed by a ship’s keel around the sphere. Small as was his own 
actual contribution to geographical knowledge, it was his energy and 
enterprise, and his alone, which rapidly forced on a conception of 
geography sufficiently accurate to last wth little improvement to the 
time of Cook, nearly three centuries later. 

The consequences of this voyage must ever render all its details 
and circumstances mattere of exceptional interest ; but it is impossible 
here to enter into them. On October 12, 1492, Colombo landed on 
one of the Bahama Islands from his ship’s boat, wearing the costume 
of Admiral of Castile, and holding aloft the Castilian banner; and 
in the course of a three months’ cruise he visited Cuba and Hayti, 
and gained a general notion of the West Indian archipelago. The 
tidings of his voyage were joyfully received both in Spain and at Borne; 
and a petition was preferred to Pope Alexander VI for a confirmation 
to the Spanish Cro'ivn of the district comprising the newly-found islands, 
subject only to the rights of any Christian communities which might 
happen to he included in it. In answer to this two separate bulls were 
issued. One simply contained the confirmation desired ; the other was 
framed in similar terms, but limited the area of Spanish enterprise to a 
meridian line to be drawn one hundred leagues west of the Azores and 
the Cape Verde Islands. The last, often singled out as a prominent 
illustration of Boraish arrogance, was in fact only a suggestion intended 
to prevent disputes, probably due to some official of the papal chancery. 
It was never acted on by the parties, and was withdrawn in the same 
year by the Pope himself. For by a third bull, dated September 25, 
1493, and superseding previous ones, the entire field of oceanic enter- 
prise was expressly declared to be open to both nations, on the imder- 
standing that Spain should approach it by the westward passage oidy, 
and not infringe Portugal’s monopoly of the African coast. The parties, 
thus remitted to their original rights, fixed as the boundary of their 
areas of enterprise a meridian of their own selection, 370 leagues west 
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of the Cape Verde Islands, and intended to mark a midway line 
between the Azores, the westernmost of Portugal’s possessions, and the 
new islands in the West Indies, supposed to be the easternmost parts of 
the Spanish acquisitions. The action of the Holy See in assuming to 
partition the globe between the sovereigns of Spain and Portugal has 
often been ridiculed. Such ridicule, it wiU be seen, is misplaced ; and 
the papal claim to universal dominion, in its practical bearings, repre- 
sented nothing more than a simple counterclaim against the more ancient 
and equally extravagant pretensions of the successors of Mohammad. ■ 

A second voyage made b}' Colombo in 1493, a third in 1498, and 
a fourth in 1502, added something, but not much, to the sum of his 
discoveries; and his administration as governor of the new Spanish 
acquisitions was only remarkable for demonstrating his utter incapacity 
for the post. Naturally enough, his conception of his duties and of the 
purpose which the new possessions of Spain were destined to serve, was 
based on the policy of the Portuguese on the coast of Guinea. Gold, 
and slaves as a means to gold, and as the only product immediately 
procurable and readily exchangeable for gold, were the only commodities 
worth carrying to Europe; and the scantier the supply of the former, 
the greater was the necessity for pushing the quest of the latter. The 
true riches of the Indies, Colombo wrote, are the Indians. The wretched 
natives, imable to procure the small quantity of gold demanded of them 
as a poll-tax, were provoked to resistance, and then captured and shipped 
by him in great numbers to Europe to be sold in the market of 
Seville. But the feeble and intractable Indians proved of little value as 
labourers ; and it was at length ordered that this revolting traffic must 
cease. The Spanish adventurers who accompanied him frustrated his 
plans and procvured his recall ; and at his death in 1506, fourteen years 
after his unique nautical acliievement, the first seaman in Europe, who 
might in half that time have revealed the whole American coast, had 
only added to the map the West Indian archipelago and the coasts 
of Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Darien, and Paria in Venezuela. 
In a few years his name was almost forgotten ; and, by a strange fl'eak 
of fortune, one Americo Vespucci, a man of mercantile pursuits who 
happened more than once to visit tlie New World and ^v^ote accounts 
of his adventures, was credited by an ignorant public ivith Colombo’s 
discovery, and from him the new continent received its name. 

Sleanwhile, the success of Colombo’s first and second voyages urged 
on the Portuguese the necessity of prosecuting to its conclusion their 
own national enterprise. Dom Manoel the Fortunate now succeeded 
to the throne (1495); and Vasco da Gama, a young seaman who had 
been selected by Joao II, after the retium of Diaz, to command the 
expedition which was to complete the work of sixty years by carrying 
the Portuguese flag round the newly-discovered southern cape to the 
shores of India, was commissioned to undertake the task. A voyage 
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from Lisbon to India was hy far the greatest feat of seamanship ever 
attempted; even its first portion, the voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope, which it was proposed to make as directly as possible from the 
Cape Verde Islands across the open ocean, avoiding the circuitous route 
b}' the Guinea coast and the mouth of the Congo, was a far greater 
undertaking than the voyage of Colombo. The discoverer of America 
had but to sail 36 days, with a fair wind, to traverse the 2,600 miles 
between Gomera and the Bahamas. The distance from the Cape Verde 
Islands to the Cape was 3,770 miles. It was impossible to make the 
voyage by great-circle sailing. Contrary winds and currents made it 
necessary to shape a course curnng to the extent of almost half a 
circle, the direct line forming the chord of the arc; and 93 days 
elapsed after da Gama had left the Cape Verde Islands before he 
reached the coast of South Africa. Leaving Lisbon on July 8, 1497, 
and the Island of Santiago, the .southernmost of the Cape Verde group, 
on August 3, he first sighted land on November 4, and on the 8th 
anchored in tlie bay of St Helena, in the land of the Hottentots, 
where he remained eight days, careening his .ships and taking in wood. 
Quitting his anchorage on the 16th, he doubled the Cape on the 
22nd, and three days later reached iVIossel Bay, where he remained 
thirteen days. Resuming his course on December 8, he eight days 
aftenvards passed the mouth of the Great Fish river, the last point 
reached by Diaz, and was now in waters never before traversed by 
European vessels. Struggling against the Agxilhas emrent, which had 
baffled his predecessor, he on Christmas Day reached the roadstead 
which from that circumstance obtained the name of Port Natal. After 
making halts in the bay of Louren^o Marques, and at the mouth of the 
Xiliman river, ‘da Gatna once more stood out to sen, and on IMarch 2, 
1498, anchored in the roadstead of Mozambique. He had now effected the 
desired junction of the West nith the East; for the Mohammadan 
population here spoke the Arabic language, and tlirough his owi 
interpreters he could freely communicate wth them. 

From this point da Gamals task was easy. He had entered a field 
of navigation kno\vn in all its parts from remote times, and familiar 
ground to resident Mohammadan seamen and traders, who received him 
amicably and furnished him with pilots. From Mozambique he pro- 
ceeded to Mombasa, where he fell in with non-Mohammodan residents, 
supposed by him to be Cluistians, but in reality Banyans of India. 
A still larger “ Christian ” population of the same nation was found 
in the port of Malindi, Here the adventurers were furnished with a 
“ Christian ” pilot, who conducted them safely across the Indian Ocean 
to Calicut, off which place da Gama anchored on May 20, ten 
months and twelve days after leaving Lisbon. Calicut was the great 
emporium of Arab trade. It was the chief among the many ports 
of the Malabar coast, whence Europe drew its supplies of pepper and 
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ginger. Here Mohammadan merchants purchased cinnamon brought from 
Ceylon and spices from the Molucca Islands, which they earned to the 
port of Jiddah in Arabia, and then to the port of Tor in the Sinaitic 
peninsula, whence they were earned overland to Cairo. Here they 
were shipped down the Nile to Rosette, and the last stage of trans- 
port was performed on camels to Alexandria, where they were purchased 
by European merchants. At all these places duties had to be paid, 
in consequence of which the cost of the merchandise was quadrupled; 
and large profits could be reaped by merchants who carried them 
directly from the East to Western Europe. There was another trade 
route to Eiuope by way of the Persian Gulf, and so through Syria 
to Aleppo and Beyrut. Although frequent wars were waged between 
the native princes of the Malabar coast, they all maintained a good 
understanding with the Muslim sailors and traders, and many of the 
latter permanently resided on the Malabar coast and in the Far East. 
The an-ival of the Portuguese was not altogether unexpected. Tlieir 
intention of penetrating the Indian Ocean was well known ; and on his 
aixival da Gama pretended to be in search of some missing vessels of his 
squadron. Having landed to enquire concerning them, he asked per- 
mission to trade, which was granted. Meanwhile the Muslim residents 
intrigued with the native prince, entitled the “ Samori,” or “ Zamorin,” 
hoping to deal the Portuguese a crushing hlow on the very threshold 
of their imdertaking. Representing the new-comers as mere marauders, 
they so far succeeded as to induce the Zamorin to detain da Gama 
and some of his companions as prisoners. He harely himself escaped 
assassination ; but a good tmderstanding was at length restored, and the 
Portuguese commander, after taking in a valuable cargo of pepper, 
ginger, cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs, besides rubies and' other precious 
stones, sailed on his rettun voyage on August 29, 1498, and in Septem- 
ber 1499 at length made his triumphal entiy into Lisbon. Besides the 
merchandise which he seciued, he brought back precise information 
concerning the coasts of India as far as Bengal, Ceylon, Malacca, 
Pegu, and Sumatra. 

Thus was the way opened for Europe’s maritime invasion of the 
East ; a process in modem history perhaps of even greater importance 
than the European occupation of the New World. Ever since da Gama’s 
gi-eat voyage Southern and Eastern Asia, comprising then as now the 
most populous nations on the globe, have been gradually falling under 
tlie sway of the European powers, who have first appropriated their 
foreign trade, making permanent settlements on their coasts in order to 
seciue it, thence advanced to controlling their administration and 
usm’ping their government, and in some varying degree have succeeded 
in the more difficult task of gradually changing their habits of life and 
thought. In all this Europeans have been following in the footsteps of 
tlie Mohammadans of Western Asia and Northern Africa ; and these had 
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inherited their commercial sphere from remote antiquity. Greek tradi- 
tion even ascribed the invention of ocean navigation to the aboriginal 
Erythraeans, who had ploughed the Red Sea long before Phoenicians 
and Greeks ventured to cross the Mediterranean ; and ancient ethnology 
distinguished these from the Semitic adventurers Avho in historical times 
had colonised the islands on the southern coast of Arabia, and not only 
traded by sea along this coast in its entire length, but frequented the 
adjacent shores of Africa, and regularly crossed the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf with the monsoon in search of the commodities of Western 
India. 

The establishment of Islam gave a new and powerful stimulus to 
all Arabian enterprise. By the end of the fifteenth centuiy there 
existed from the Red Sea to Japan a valuable and well-organised com- 
merce, mainly in the liands of Arabian or other Muslim seamen and 
merchants. For the effect of the propagation of Islam had been to 
bring to the field of Asiatic trade a crowd of adventurem of many nations, 
many of whom were Turks of Anatolia or Europe. Others were Greeks, 
Albanians, Circassians, and other Levantines of European descent who 
had abandoned the Christian faith for gain, and had brought to the 
hluslim sailors and merchants of the Eastern ocean the knowledge and 
experience of the Mediterranean peoples. These were generally known 
in India and the Far East as “Rumes” (Arab. Rumi, a Greek); and 
Muslim opponents found in the East by the Portuguese thus included 
not only tine Arabs, whether of Arabia, Africa, or India, generally 
knoivn as “ Moors,” but large numbers of Turks and “ Rumes,” whose 
European experience and connexion greatly aided the Moors in tlieir 
resistance to the European maritime invasion. 

The course of trade in these seas was not exclusively from west to 
east and back again. From very early times a maritime commerce had 
been carried on in the reverse direction ; and the meeting-place of the 
two trades was the port of Calicut. Hither came, once a year — for only 
during the summer were the Chinese seas navigable for Chinese vessels — 
a large trading fleet from the ports of Cliina, The huge Chinese junks, 
with their fixed sails of matted reeds, never lowered, even in harbour, 
and mainly propelled by cal's of immense length, and having on board 
gardens of growing vegetables, and large chambers for the ships’ officers 
and their families, so that each was as it were a floating tmvn, were ob- 
jects of curious interest to the Arabian sailor's. The largest were reputed 
to carry a thousand persons, and each was attended by three smaller 
craft for the purpose of loading and unloading. It was natural for the 
Arabs, who had already secured a part of the Indian coasting trade, to 
push their way towards the Far East, and to claim a share in the trade 
of China and the Spice Islands. They found a convenient station in the 
port of Malacca, which in their hands quickly became the second great 
emporium of the Eastern trade. Nor did they rest here. Making their 
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way to the ports of China itself, they were amicably received, and 
allowed to form settlements of their own. Many such settlements, each 
having its resident magistrate and Sheikh ul Islam, existed hard by the 
chief Chinese ports, and others were scattered through the Eastern 
Archipelago. Malacca became the western outpost of the Far-Eastern 
trade thus developed. Hither were brought the cloves of the Moluccas, 
the mace and nutmeg of Banda, the sandal wood of Timor, the camphire 
of Borneo, and many other spices, drugs, dyes, and perfumes from Java, 
Siam, China, and the Philippine Islands, aU of which could be purchased 
here more cheaply of the resident Arab merchants than of those of 
Calicut, who obtained them in the ancient course of trade from the 
Chinese fleet. Hence the sailors of Africa and Arabia, at the arrival of 
the Portuguese, already resorted directly to Malacca for the produce of 
the Far East, and Calicut became chiefly a market for the cinnamon 
of Ceylon, and the ginger, pepper, and miscellaneous commodities of 
Malabar itself. 

The ports of Arabia, and the Arab settlements in Eastern Africa, 
were the inlets through which the produce of India and the Far East 
were finally dispersed; and large quantities found their way through 
Suez, Jiddah, Mascat, and Hormuz, to the markets of Europe. It thus 
appears that the area of the Eastern trade naturally fell into two divi- 
sions, the mouth of the Persian Gulf marking the partition. Eastward 
of this lay the area of export, westward the area of import. Hence the 
fact that the Portuguese, having rounded Southern Africa, made straight 
for Calicut, the outpost of the exporting area. The ideas and expecta- 
tions with which they approached this immense and unique field of 
enterprise were tinged with the arrogance of prolonged success. It was 
necessary, as a means to making themselves masters of the Eastern trade, 
before all else, not only to prove themselves masters of the Asiatic seas, 
but to be able to defy resistance on land, and to hold by military force 
whatever positions it might be desirable to occupy. For these purposes 
such demonstrations of force as had availed them on the African coast 
were insufficient. Society in the East rested everywhere on a military 
basis. The native Asiatic princes universally possessed numerous and 
not ill-equipped armies, though ill-supplied, or not at all, with firearms. 
By sea the Arabs and Humes were more formidable. MTierever maritime 
trade exists it must defend itself against pirates ; and piracy was rife on 
all the Indian and Chinese shores. Hence the larger vessels, both on 
the Malabar coast and on that of China, were usually manned with 
fighting men, and those of the Arabs and Humes occasionally canied 
large guns. Tlie Oriental fleets, if assembled in one place, would have 
immensely outnumbered the ships capable of being sent against them by 
Portugal. But in regard to construction, equipment, and the art of 
navigation the Portuguese had greatly the advantage. Even the Arabs 
knew nothing of the art of using a vessel mainly as a military machine. 
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much less of manoeuvring and combined action for attack, defence, 
pursuit, and co-operation with troops on land. Eastern vessels, indeed, 
were scarcely capable of being so employed. The hard woods used in 
constructing tliem forbade the use of iron nails, and their heavy planks 
were rudely made fast with cocoa-nut cordage and wooden pins. Steer- 
ing gear and ground-tackle were of a rudimentary sort : even a moderate 
gale rendered the ship scarcely manageable, and the guns were useless 
except at close quartern. The Portuguese, who inherited the naval 
experience of rivo thousand years, had become through their African 
voyages tlie best seamen in Europe, possessed ships of the newest type, 
and attacked the Arabian vessels with the confidence begotten of their 
maritime successes against the Barbary Moom. 

The treachery expeiuenced by da Gama from the Zamorin of Calicut 
made it still more necessary for the Portuguese to be strong enough to 
punish, as well as to invade, the enemy ; and when Pedi'o Alvarez Cabral 
sailed in 1500 in command of the second expedition to India his vessels 
were formidably armed wth artiUeiy. By way of demonstrating his 
strength Cabral shortly after his arrival captured a large Moorish vessel 
as it passed the roadstead and presented her to the Zamorin. Suspecting 
the Moors of obstructing him in procuring lading for his fleet, he 
attacked and captured a Moorish vessel in the roadstead itself. In 
reprisal the Moors on shore destroyed the Poituguese factory and 
massacred its inhabitants. Cabral seized and destroyed ten large Moorish 
ships, and bombarded the town. He then sailed for Cochin, burning 
two more ships of Calicut on the way. Cochin, the seat of a Rajah 
hostile to the Zamorin, was also a port frequented by the Moors, and a 
few of them resided there permanently. Cabral was amicably received, 
completed his lading, and promised the Rajah to add Calicut to his 
dominions, his design in this being to gain the Rajah’s assistance in 
conquering Calicut for the Portuguese. Being now ready to retmn, 
Cabral declined invitations from the Rajahs of Cananor and Quilon, and 
sailed for Europe. Having encountered a storm, he put into Cananor, 
where the Rajah promised free trade to the Portuguese, and sent on 
board an envoy with presents for the Portuguese king. Before his 
return Joao de Nueva had sailed from Lisbon for India, with four ships 
and four hundred meu In view of the hostile attitude of the Zamorin, 
de Nueva made for Cananor, where he learned that the Indian King was 
ready to attack him with forty ships. Leaving his factors at Cananor, 
de Nueva sailed at once to attack the enemy in their own watera, and 
inflicted on them a signal defeat. Successful though the Portuguese 
had been, the tidings of this continued hostility on the part of the 
Rajah who dominated the principal emporium of India gave rise at 
home to grave misgivings. Some counselled the abandonment of an 
enterprise to which the strength' of a small European power seemed 
unequal. Even if the resistance of Calicut were broken, what would be 
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the situation when Turkey and Egypt should combine with the Arabs 
to drive Portugal from the precarious lodgment she had acquired ? Auid 
if the mere thi-eshold of the East had proved so hard to win, how much 
harder would it be to strike into the heart of the field, and attack the 
Muslim in the strong positions of the Far East, with the countless 
millions of China at their back? 

Against such arguments tlie honour of a Cliristian nation, the lust of 
teiTitorial aggrandisement, and above all the greed of gold, prevailed in 
the end. Twenty ships were despatched, in three squadrons, under the 
general command of the first adventurer, Vasco da Gama, and other 
commanders followed in rapid succession. The original plan of campaign 
was stni adhered to. Whatever tlie cost, the Moors must be dislodged 
from Calicut, the resistance of the native King broken, and the control 
of the trade transferred to the Portuguese, whose King the Zamorin 
must acknowledge as his sovereign. Beaten at every point in fair fight, 
the Zamoiin maintained his ground by fraud and treachery. The stream 
of wealth still poured into Portugal through Cochin and Cananor, 
immensely augmented by the spoils of captm'ed Moorish vessels, but the 
Zamorin stiU held his ground. In an interval during which the Portu- 
guese forces were weakened by the withdrawal of returning ships, he 
attacked and destroyed Cochin. The Portuguese having retaken it, 
restored its prince, and built a strong fort for themselves, the infuriated 
Rajah, having roused such of his neighbours as were amenable to his 
appeal, seized a similar opportmiity and assailed Cochin with fifty 
thousand men. In a campaign of five months he was defeated and slain 
by the Portuguese under Duarte Pacheco, who earned the title of the 
Portuguese Achilles; but his successor maintained the same attitude, 
and despatched an embassy to the Sultan of Egypt, asking for aid in 
resisting the invaders. The Sultan sent word to the Pope threatening 
to destroy the holy places at Jerusalem if the Portuguese persisted in 
their invasion of India The only effect of this empty menace was to 
stimulate the Portuguese King to renewed efforts on a larger scale. The 
crisis of the struggle was approaching ; and in view of this a more com- 
prehensive scheme was adopted. Abandoning the attempt to reduce 
the obstinate resistance of a single prince, it was determined to attack 
the Muslim maritime system in all its pai-ts, and to establish a new 
emporium on the Malabar coast as the commercial and naval centi’e of 
the new Portuguese eastern empire. Already the Moorish ti-aders hi 
search of the produce of the Far East had begun to avoid the Malahar 
coast, and to make their way from the Arabian and African ports by a 
new route to Malacca. It was resolved to seize this key of the Far East 
without delay, and to gain possession of the Moorish settlements on the 
African coast, and the Arabian ports of Hormuz and Aden. By exact- 
ing heavy duties at these places the whole trade would gi-adually be 
diverted, and the Portuguese would ultimately control the Red Sea itself. 
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The cliief African settlements were seized with little difficulty by 
Francisco de Almeida ; and the rest of the programme was successfully 
carried out by Affonso de Albuquerque (1509-15), The excellent 
natural harbour of Goa had already been chosen as the new seat of the 
Portuguese dominions. The tomi, built by the Muslim fifty years 
previously, had lately fallen, together with the adjacent country, under 
the sway of the powerful Adil IQian ; and it was well known that here 
the Muslim enemy intended to concentrate their forces with the view of 
driving the Portuguese from the Indian seas. A Muslim pirate who 
foresaw the issue of the contest allied himself with the Portuguese, on 
the terms that he should be appointed guazil or port-admiral of Goa, 
and farmer of the large demesne lands which the conquest would annex 
to the Portuguese CroAvn ; and on March 4, 1510, Albuquerque entered 
Goa and received the keys of the fortress. The dispossessed Hindoo 
inhabitants welcomed the Portuguese as deliverers ; and although Adil 
Khan forced his way again into the town, compelling the Portuguese to 
evacuate, it was recaptured by Albuquerque (November 25), and strongly 
fortified. Many Portuguese received grants of land, and manned native 
women; the confiscated estates of the Moorish mosques and Hindoo 
temples were annexed to the great church of S. Catherina : a mint was 
set up, the new coinage having on one side the cross of the Order of 
Christ, on the other Manoel’s device of a sphere, lately adopted by him 
to signalise the vast accession which his dominions had now received. 
Hindoos and Moors returned to the settlement, acknowledging the 
Portuguese supremacy; and Goa tlius became the most thriving port 
of the Malabar coast. 

Albuquerque followed up this success by sailing in person for Malacca, 
where he arrived in June, 1511. A few Portuguese had already been 
allowed to settle there for the purpose of trade. They had been treacher- 
ously attacked by the Moors, and their property confiscated; and 
although a few effected their escape, several were still held prisoners, 
Mohammad, the Sultan of Malacca, having refused Albuquerque’s demand 
for their liberation and the restitution of their property, Albuquerque 
assaulted and sacked the to\vn, capturing hmidreds of guns, erected a 
fortress, set up a mint, and built a church dedicated to the Virgin. Tire 
native princes of the adjoining mainland and islands hastened to offer 
their friendship and urge the Portuguese commander to make his 
footing secure. In this he completely succeeded, for although repeated 
attempts were made to dislodge the Portuguese, the settlement was 
successfully defended, and became, as was foreseen, a base from which all 
the Muslim settlements in the Far East were gradually reduced to 
subjection. 

The news of the capture of Malacca was in due time communicated 
to the Court of Rome. A public thanksgiving was appointed, marked 
by processions in which the Pope figui'ed in person. Later came an 
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embassy from Portugal, headed by Tristao da Cunha, imder whom 
Albuquerque had seen his first service in the East. The presents of 
gold, jewels, and oriental embroidery, an earnest of the future wealth to 
be drawn by the Holy See from the East, were home in triumphal 
procession. They were followed by richly caparisoned Persian horses, 
leopards, a panther, and a gigantic elephant, which knelt thrice before 
the Holy Father ; and in reply to an address Leo X delivered a Latin 
oration, in which he praised the maintenance of peace by the Christian 
powers, and spoke hopefully of the union of their forces against the 
Muslim. Meanwhile Albuquerque, having almost swept the Turkish 
and Arab ships from the Indian sea, was preparing to carry the war into 
their o^vn waters. Early in 1513 he sailed from Goa with twenty vessels, 
and after an unsuccessful attack on Aden entered the Red Sea. His 
successes had filled his mind with the wildest expectations. By an 
alliance -with the Christian sovereign of Abyssinia he dreamed of estab- 
lishing himself on the Upper Nile, cutting a canal through the moun- 
tains separating it from the Red Sea, diverting the river, and thus 
turning into a desert the most flourishing of the Muslim countries. 
Another project was to land a force in the harbour of Yembo, plunder 
the temple of Medina, and carry away Mohammad’s coffin, to be held until 
the holy places of Jerusalem should be surrendered in exchange for it. 
A fiery cross, seen over the African coast as he waited for a wind, was 
hailed as an omen of success ; but prudence and the afiairs of Goa 
suggested his return, and after a very limited reconnaissance of the Red 
Sea coasts he retiumed to India. The voyage confirmed his belief in the 
capture and fortification of Aden as the necessary means of efi’ecting a 
jimction with Abyssinia at the port of Massowah. This once accom- 
plished, Suez, Jiddah, and Mecca itself would be practically at the 
invader’s mercy. 

At another important point Albuquerque strengthened the Portu- 
guese position. Before succeeding to the chief command he had set up 
a small Portuguese factory at the ancient port of flormuz, near the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf. From this the Portuguese had advanced 
to obtaining control of the customs payable on Persian exports to India. 
Albuquerque now obtained the surrender of the fort of Hormuz, with 
the command of the entire import trade from India to Persia, as well as 
through Mesopotamia to Aleppo, and Beyrut on the Mediterranean. 
At the time of his death he was preparing an expedition for the conquest 
of Aden, the only thing which seemed stiU undone in order to give 
Portugal complete control of the eastern seas, being, in his OAvn words, 
“ the closing of tlie gates of the Straits.” He died at Goa, habited as a 
commendador of the Order of Santiago. By his will he desked that his 
bones should he carried to Portugal. This was strenuously opposed by 
the settlers of Goa, who believed their city to be only safe so long as the 
bones of the great commander remained among them ; nor was it until 
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fifty years later, when the Portuguese dominion seemed absolutely safe 
from attack, that they were at length removed to Lisbon. During thase 
fifty years the main features of his scheme had been carried out. Un- 
molested access to all the trading stations in the Far East was obtained, 
and of many the Portuguese werc in uncontrolled possession. In other 
places they shared the trade Avith those As'hom they had hoped to expel. 
Albuquerque’s scheme for seizing and holding the Red Sea was aban- 
doned : and the culmination of the Portuguese successes in the East Avas 
folloAved by the rapid decline of their poAver. We must noAv recur to 
the situation of other European poAvers at the time of Dom Manoel’s 
succession to the throne in 1495. 

Not merely Avere the Spaniards by this time actively preparing for 
the exploration and eficctive occupation of their neAvly acquired trans- 
atlantic islands ; but Englishmen, Avho had so long been prosecuting 
AvestAvard discovery, and Avhose King, Henry VII, had barely missed the 
prize Avhich had fallen to the lot of Spain, now bestiiTcd themselves 
once more. Biistol Avas at this time one of the most considerable ports 
in Europe; its merchants and seamen vied Avith those of Genoa and 
Venice, and skilled navigatora from those great poiis here found ready 
employment. Doubtless in 1495, or earlier, the ncAvs of Colombo’s 
success in a quest Avhich Bristol men had long made an interest of their 
OAA’n roused its merchants to actiAuty; and John Cabot, a citizen of 
Venice, though of Genoese extraction, became the chosen instrument 
of their designs. Cabot’s three sons, LcAvis, Sebastian, and Sanctus, had 
apparently all been educated to his OAvn calling ; and on March 5, 1496, 
Henry A'^II gi-antcd a petition preferred by the father and sons, prnjdng 
the sanction of the Cioaati to a voyage contemplated by them in search 
of unknoAATi countries, understood or believed to exist beyond the ocean 
in northern latitudes. Having regard to the large commerce carried on 
betAveen Bristol and Iceland, and to the continuity of Icelandic tradi- 
tion, embodied in the Sagas, Ave entertain no doubt that the intention 
Avas to seek the “ Ncav Land,” " Ncav Isle,” or “ Vineland ” of the North- 
men ; and this conclusion is home out by the course actually taken 
Avhen the voyage Avas begun. Pursuant to this petition, still pre- 
served in the Public Record Ofiice, the PriA-y Seal Avas on the same 
day afiixed to the first charter authorising its holders to hoist the 
English llag on shores hitherto unknoAATi to Christian people, and to 
acquire the sovereignty of them for the English CroA\m. This charter, 
and the voyage made pursuant to it, Averc put fonvard in a later 
genemtion, and arc still sometimes regarded, as the root of England's 
title to her American possessions; and the date of the letters patent 
(hlarch 5, 1496) has not ineptly been styled the birthday of the British 
Empire. It is stipulated that the grantees, avIio are authorised to enter 
the Northern, AVestem, and Eastern sens, but not the Southcni, shall 
after each A'oyage return to the port of Bristol ; that they shall then and 
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there pay to the Crown, in money or merchandise, one-fifth of their net 
profits: that they shall be allowed to import their goods fi-ee of cus- 
toms : and that no English subject shall frequent the continents, islands, 
villages, towns, castles, and places generally frequented by them wthout 
their licence. While the Cabot grant disregards the Pope’s supposed 
partition of the globe between Portugal and Spain, it forbids, by impli- 
cation, any intrusion into those southern seas in which each of these 
powem had already acquired territory by actual occupation. Colombo’s 
discoveries were as yet limited to the chain of islands separating the 
Caribbean Sea fi'om the Atlantic; the Portuguese had not as yet set 
foot on American soil. The voyage of Cabot, which had no practical 
results, and was soon well-nigh forgotten, will be briefly noticed in om: 
next chapter. Englishmen, eminently practical, saw in the intelligence 
brought back by him no promise of a profitable commerce, or indeed 
of commerce at all ; nor did English colonial ideas take a definite shape 
until nearly a centuiy later. 

Meanwhile the Spanish monarchs, anxious to ascertain the extent 
of their trans-oceanic possessions and to secure them from intrusion, 
licensed Vicente Yanez Pinzon, who had commanded a vessel under 
Colombo in his first voyage, to prosecute the discovery of the supposed 
coast of Eastern Asia. Pinzon was directed to avoid interference with 
the private rights acquired by Colombo, and to visit only the coast to 
southward of the Orinoco, the limit of Colombo’s explorations. Start- 
ing from the Cape Verde Islands on November 14, 1499, and having 
on board Americo Vespucci, through whose narrative the voyage became 
well knoTO, though the name of the captain who conducted it was 
suppressed, Pinzon stood to the south-west and stnick the coast of Brazil 
near Cape St Augustin in the State of Pernambuco. Sailing north- 
wards along the coast, he rounded Cape San Roque, the north-eastern 
promontory of South America; coasted along the north-eastern shore of 
Brazil and the coasts of Guiana and Venezuela, passing the mouth of the 
Amazon river, the rivers of Guiana, and the Orinoco, and reached the 
Gulf of Paria, whence he made his way back to Europe, bringing with 
him thirty Indian captives smd a quantity of strange vegetable pro- 
ducts, including various dye-woods, from which the coast ultimately 
obtained its permanent name of “ Brazil.” IVhen these new discoveries 
were iSid down on the chart, it became manifest that a considerable part 
of them were to the east of the 370 leagues line, agreed on in 1494 as 
the boundary between the Spanish and Portuguese areas of enterprise ; 
and by a singular accident these very coasts were reached in the last year 
of the fifteenth century by Pedro Alvarez Cabral, the commander of the 
second Portuguese expedition to India and the Far East. Like da 
Gama himself, Cabral proposed to cross from the Cape Verde Islands 
to the Cape of Good Hope athwart the open sea, making, for the reason 
already given in otir description of da Gama’s voyage, an immense 
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circuit to the westward. In so doing he lost sight as might be antici- 
pated, of one of his ships; while seeking her he lost his course, and 
unexpectedly descried land. It was the Brazilian coast, the mountain 
range called Pascoal, in the State of Bahia, to the south of the spot 
where Pinzon had landed three months previously. Having discovered 
a safe harbour, named by him Poiio Seguro, Cabral proceeded on his 
voyage to the Cape and India. Thus was America discovered for the 
second time, and independently of the enterprise of Colombo. The 
discovery was rapidly followed up. In May, 1601, hlanoel despatched 
thi'ce vessels commissioned to explore from Porto Seguro southwards, 
as far as the coast within the Portuguese line might extend. They 
returned in September, 1602, having discovered it as far south as 32 
degrees of south latitude. Adding this coast to what had already 
been discovered by Colombo and others in the Caribbean Sea, it will 
be seen that at the time of Colombo’s death in 1606, and in the 
course of fourteen years from his fii-st voyage, about seven thousand 
miles of the Atlantic coast of America had been revealed. As a mere 
matter of measurement, this fell short of the length of coast-line which 
Portuguese enterprise had added to, or rather, had accurately traced 
on, the map of Africa since the year 1426. But its geographical 
importance and general significance were far greater, for it became 
more and more doubtful whether this immense coast could possibly be 
the eastern shore of Asia, Colombo himself, in ■writing of the lands 
reached by him, occasionally referred to them as constituting “Another 
world (orii^)” or “A new world.” The former expression had been 
commonly employed in late Roman times to denote regions separated, 
or apparently separated, by the ocean from the continent of Europe, 
such as the British Islands were, and the Scandinavian peninsula was 
supposed to be. The latter expression came into general use. It was 
employed by Vespucci in the narrative of his voyages, which he circulated 
in manuscript with a view to his own promotion in the maritime pro- 
fession ; a nari’ative which fell into the hands of Martin AValdseemuUer, 
a professor at St Di^ in Lorraine, and was embodied in a brief outline 
of geography compiled by him and printed in 1607. Half in jest, half 
seriously, WaldseemuUer proposed to denominate the New World from 
the seaman whom he supposed to be its discoverer, and gave it the name 
America. 

By similar steps proceeded the final stage of the great discovery, in 
which the New World was revealed in something nearly approximating 
to its real extent, and its discontinuity with Asia proved everysvhere 
except in the northernmost parts of the Pacific. From the Caribbean 
Sea Spanish explores advanced northwards to the Gulf of Mexico, 
circumnavigated Cuba, reached the peninsula of Florida and the mouth 
of the Mississippi, proved the continuity of. these northern shores 
with the “America” of the South, and showed them to be probably 
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continuous TOth the “New Land” of the Northmen which had been 
revisited by Cabot, and subsequently by the Portuguese navigator 
Cortereal. This probability was strengthened by the voyage of the 
Florentine seaman Giovanni da Verrazzano, commissioned for the pur- 
pose by Francis I of France, in 1524, in circumstances to be mentioned 
presently. Before this, not only had the Pacific been reached by crossing 
the continent in more than one place, but Magalliaes had discovered 
and passed the strait which bears bis name. J uan Diaz de Solis in 1515 
reached the Plate River, where he and several companions were killed in 
a kidnapping raid on the natives. Probably he supposed himself to 
have reached the southern extremity of the continent. Shortly after- 
wards the estuary was examined by a more famous captain, who ascer- 
tained its real geographical character. Femao de Magalhaes, a skilful ' 
Portuguese seaman who had long been employed in the Portuguese trade 
to the Far East, having been refused an increase of pay to which he 
considered himself fairly entitled, quitted the seiwice of Manoel, and 
sought to revenge himseK by persuading Charles V that the Spice 
Islands wei’e within the hemisphere assigned to Spain by the treaty of 
1494. He imdertook to demonstrate this, and to conduct Spanish 
vessels thither by a route round the southern cape of America; and 
on September 20, 1519, he sailed from San Lucar for this purpose. 
The enormous estuary of the Plate River had to be completely 
explored, in order to ascei'tain that it was not in fact the passage of 
which he was in search; and more than a year' elapsed before tliis 
intrepid navigator found himself past the 50th parallel of latitude, 
painfully coasting the barren and apparently interminable coast of 
Patagonia. Nearly two months elapsed before he reached the Strait 
which bears his name. On November 27, 1520, having occupied twenty 
days in threading the Strait, he reached the Pacific; and fourteen 
months afterwards he was slowly nearing the Ladrones, after accom- 
plishing the greatest feat of continuous seamanship the world has ever 
kno'vvn. Magalhaes was fated not to complete his task. He fell by the 
spear of a native at Zebu, one of the Philippine Islands, on April 27, 
1521 ; and his vessel, the “Victoria,” was brought home on September 8, 
1522, after making the first circumnavigation of the globe in a voyage 
which occupied three years less fourteen days. The feat which Colombo 
proposed to accomplish — a voyage to the Far East by a westward 
passage across the Atlantic — ^was at length achieved, thirty years after 
its projector made the firet attempt to perfoi’m it, and twenty-four after 
he stmnbled imexpectedly on the vast continent which barred the way. 
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THE NEW WORLD, 

Tuf. of llic A"c of Discovcn’ luiturally merges in timt of the 
New World, the principal fruit of the strenuous lahoui's to wliich that 
Age owes its name. Tlic liistory, in the wider sense, of the New World 
begins in the I’emotcst agas; for the habits of life and thought displayed 
among its aborigines at the time of the Discovciy, and its indigenous 
languages, which stand nearer to the origin of speech than any group of 
languages in the Old World, catry the ethnologist back to a stage far 
more archaic than is indicated in any other quarter of the globe. Its 
histor)', in so far as histoiy is a mere record of specific facts and events 
known to have taken place in particular districts, in a definite succession, 
and admitting of being distinctly connected with particular peoples and 
personages, is extremely limited. Its modem historical period, in fact, 
coincides very nearly with that of the Old World’s “modem” history, — 
a circumstance partly due to the fact that its advanced peoples, though 
by no means devoid of the historical instinct, possessed but limited 
means of keeping historical records; and partly to the circumstance 
that their history, such as it was, consisted in changes of ascendancy 
happening in comparatively quick succession, in the course of which 
the memoiy of events connected with past dominations soon lapsed 
into oblivion, or dwelt but faintly and briefly in the remembrance of 
those peoples who happened to be dominant at the Spanish Conquest. 
Although the general series of American migrations, beginning with 
the entry of man into the New World from the Old in the remote age 
when Asia and America, afterwards parted by the shallow Strait of 
Behring, were continuous, has passed out of knowledge, it may be 
assumed to have proceeded on the principle of the stronger tribe 
expelling the weaker from districts yielding the more ample supplies of 
food. There is good reason to conclude that the peoples and tribes of 
low stature who still occur sporadically in various parts of America, 
represent the earliast immigrants. At the Discovery tribes and nations 
of tall stature, gi-cat physical strength and endurance, and a certain 
dcgi’ce of advancement in the arts of life, were dominant in all the 
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districts most favourable for human habitation; and it is possible in 
some measm’e to trace the movements by which their migrations had 
proceeded, and the steps hy which they acquired dominion over lower or 
less powerful peoples in whose midst they settled. Foremost among these 
dominant peoples stand the Nahuatlaca or Mexicans, who had their chief 
seat at Mexico on the plateau of Anahuac, and the Aymara-Quichua, or 
Peruvians, whose centre of dominion was at Cuzco in the Andes. On 
the subjugation of these two peoples the Spanish-American Empire was 
founded. Next in importance, but of lower grade, come the Caribs of 
Venezuela and tlie West Indian archipelago, the first etlmological group 
encountered by Colombo, and the only one known to him ; the Tupi- 
Guarani of Brazil, who had conquered and occupied most of the shore 
which fell to the lot of Portugal; the Iroquois, who held the district 
colonised hy France ; and the Algonquins, who occupied %vith less power 
of resistance to invasion that colonised by England. It is remarkable 
that aU these nations appear once to have been maritime and fishing 
peoples, to have multiplied and developed their advancement in the 
immediate neighboimhood of the sea, and thence to have penetrated 
and settled various tracts of the interior. "We trace them to tlmee 
maritime districts, all extremely favom-able to practice in fishing, navi- 
gation, and exploration : (1) the Nahuatlaca, Iroquois, and Algonquins, 
to British Columbia ; (2) the Aymara-Quichua and the Tupi-Guarani to 
the ancient “Argentine Sea” — a vast body of salt water which at no 
very remote period filled the great plain of Argentina — and to the 
chain of great lakes which once existed to the north of it; (3) the 
Caribs to the Orinoco, whence they spread by a natural advance to the 
West Indian archipelago, and probably to the valley of the Mississippi, 
where one branch of them, at no very remote period before the Dis- 
covery, perhaps founded large agricultural pueblos, still traceable in 
tire eai-thworks which in many places line the hanks of that great 
river and its tributaries, and threw up the “Animal IMounds” which 
ar-e among the most cmious monuments of ancient America. 

Tire Nahuatlaca or “Civilised People” (Tia/twa = rule of life; tlacatl, 
pi. ilaca = man) appear to have originally dwelt at no great distance from 
the Iroquois and Algonquins, on the North American coast opposite 
Vancouver Island, where their peculiar advancement had its first develop- 
ment With them the history, in the ordinary sense, of aboriginal 
America begins. The Nahuatlaca alone among American peoples pos- 
sessed a true though inaccurate chronology, and kept painted records of 
contemporary and past events. Pinturas preserved at Tezcuco variously 
assigned the years 387 and 439 of tire Christian era as the date of the 
earliest migration to the south from maritime lands far to the north 
of California. A more probable date — about a.d. 780 — was furnished 
to the earliest Spanish enquirers as the time when the first swamr of 
the Aculhuaque, or “Strong Men,” arrived in Anahuac from Aculhuacan, 
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their previous seat northward of Xalisco, founded the pueblos of Tollan 
and ToUantzinco, and entered the hlexican Valle}^, where they settled 
at Culhuacan and Cohuatlichan and built on an island in the Lake a 
few huts, which later grew into the pitchlo of Mexico. By a long sub- 
sequent immigration were founded the Tecpanec pueblos in the South- 
Western comer of the Lake, to which Mexico was once tributary, 
and on whose subjugation by Mexico the dominion found by the Con- 
quistadores was established about a century before the Conquest, Tlie 
Tecpanec pueblos, five in number, the principal one being Azcapozalco, 
subjugated a rival confederacy, on the opposite shore, headed by 
Tczcuco, about 1406. In this conquest they were materially assisted 
by the people of two villages (Tenochtitlan and Tlatelolco), founded on 
the island of Mexico nearly a century before by a wandering tribe of 
non-Nahuatlacan origin, to whom the Tecpanecs had given the name of 
Azteca, or “Crane-people.” Over these lake villages, after the Tezcucans 
had been subdued by their aid, the Tecpanecs maintained a relentless 
tyranny, which at length produced a revolt, in the course of which 
the hlexican villagers obtained a complete victory. The Tezcucans, 
who rose against their Tecpanec conquerors shortly afterwards (1431), 
regained their liberty; and the two Mexican pueblos entered into an 
alliance with Tezcuco, in which Tlacopan, a Tecpanec pueblo which 
had remained neutral during the struggle, was also included. This con- 
federacy conquered and considerably enlarged the dominion acquired by 
the Tecpanec confederacy, and held in subjection a large and populous 
tract extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and containing all the 
best parts of the southern extremity of North America, where it namows 
towards the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. One important district only was 
excluded from it. This was a highland tract held by Tlaxcallan, Huexo- 
tzinco, and CholoUan, — pueblos of the Nahuatlaca, founded in early times, 
and never subjugated either by the Tecpanecs, or by the confederated 
jjueblos who succeeded to their dominion. At the Spanish Conquest 
Cholollan, the largest and most prosperous of the three, was in alliance 
with the Lake pueblos ; and there is little doubt that Tlaxcallan and 
Huexotzinco would have been admitted to the same status but for the 
Mexican Rule of Life, which demanded war every twenty days, ostensibly 
as a means of procuring sacrifices for the sun and other gods, but 
really to provide the material for the cannibal feasts by which each 
sacrifice was terminated. Plad peace been made between the pueblos of 
the Lake and those of the higlilands, both groups must have had 
recourse to distant frontiers for the means of fulfilling what was univer- 
sally regarded by the Nahuatlaca as an imperative obligation. Human 
sacrifice, indeed, was understood to be necessary to the cosmic order, 
for without it the sun, Avho was conceived as a god of animal nature, 
subsisting by food and drink, would not merely cease to yield his 
warmth, but would perish out of the heavens. 
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The importance of the New World to Europe, in the first century 
after the Discovery, chiefly rested on the fact that it was found to he a 
huge storehouse of gold and silver. To a large extent its resources in 
this respect had already been worked by the aborigines. Gold is the 
only metal which occurs in its native or unmixed state, and is largely 
found in the d^ris of those rocks which are most exposed to atmospheric 
action. It therefore early attracts the attention of savages, who easily 
apply it to purposes both of use and ornament; and more elaborate 
working in gold is one of the first arts of advanced life. Silver attracts 
attention and acquires value from its similarity, in most qualities, to 
gold ; in Mexico both metals were regarded as of duectly divine origin. 
The Toltecs, or people of ToUan, were reputed the earliest workers in 
gold and silver; and as this pueblo was understood to have been founded 
by a Nahuatlacan tribe at least as early as A.n. 780, these metals had 
been sought and Avrought in the Mexican district for at least 700 years. 
There is no reason for concluding that after being manufactured they 
were largely, or indeed at aU, exported ; hence the immense accumulations 
of metallic wealth which were found in the Mexican district — accumu- 
lations greedily seized by the Conquistadores, and poured through Spanish 
channels into the mints of Europe, where the stock of gold had probably 
not been substantially increased since the fall of the Roman Empire. 
Still larger accessions to the mineral wealth of Einrope followed the 
discovery and conquest of Peru — especially after the Spaniards became 
masters of the mines of Potosi — ^and of New Granada, where an almost 
savage people had laid up great quantities of the precious metals in the 
form of utensils and rude works of art: and from the discovery and 
conquest of these richly endowed countries, and the plunder of their 
stored-up wealth, date the serious efforts of European nations other 
than Spain and Portugal to acquire territory in the New World. 

Twenty-five years passed between Colombo’s discovery and the first 
intelligence of Mexico. During this period Spanish America was limited 
to the four greater Antilles — Espanola, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Jamaica. 
On the northern shore of the South American continent, in what is 
now Venezuela, attempts had been made to effect a lodgment, but 
in vain ; this district, and indeed the continent generally, was long 
regarded as a mere field for slave-raiding, the captives being sold in 
Espanola and Cuba. The smaller islands, and the other adjacent con- 
tinental coasts, remained unconquered and uncolonised; much as on 
the opposite side of the Atlantic the Canaries and the Madeira group 
were parcelled into feudal estates and parishes, while the neighbouring 
shore of Africa remained unattempted. The Spaniards, wholly new 
to their task, had to gain experience as colonists in a savage land. 
Often their settlements were foimded on ill-chosen sites. "When Isabella, 
Colombo’s first colony in Espanola, had to be abandoned, San Domingo 
was founded on the opposite side of the island ; the site of this. 
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again, was changed by Ovando, the successor of Colombo after his removal 
from the administration (1502); and the same thing happened at 
Santiago de los Caballeros. Of the eighteen to^vns founded in the early 
years of colonisation a century later only ten survived. A few towns 
were founded in Puerto Rico by Ovando ; Cuba was colonised by Diego 
Velasquez, and Jamaica by Juan de Esquivel. But the settlements in 
both were few and unprosperous, Santiago de Cuba having in the coui-se 
of a few years become almost deserted. Sugar was the only crop 
3 delding profits ; gold was procured in the smallest quantities ; the best 
investment was to take over homed cattle, turn them loose to breed, 
and hunt the savage herd for its hides and taUow, which were shipped 
for sale to Europe. 

By such means, and by mercilessly tasking the Indians as labourers 
in field and mine, many emigrants in time became rich men, and looked 
eagerly round for new and wider fields of adventure. Slave-raiding on 
the continental coasts was a favourite employment, and a certain quantity 
of gold was readily bai-tered for trifles by the natives, wlierever the 
Spaniards landed ; and by these pursuits the Cuban colonists at length 
reached the coast puehlos of Yucatan, which were comparatively recent 
outposts of Nahuatlacan advancement. Velasquez, the governor of 
Cuba, in 1518 sent a squadron of vessels to reconnoitre this coast more 
fully; Grijalva, who commanded, traced the shore-line as far as the 
tierra caUente of Mexico, and reached Vera Cruz, then as now the 
port of Mexico. Here Carib seamen shipped the surplus tiibutes and 
manufactured products of the Lake pueblos for barter in the southern 
parts of their extensive field of navigation. From Vera Cruz Grijalva 
coasted northwards as far as the Panuco river. Many large puehlos were 
descried in the distance; the names of Mexico and of Motecuhzoma, 
its Tlatohuani (“Speaker,” in the sense of “Commander” or Supreme 
Chief), first fell on Spanish earn; and the description of the great Lake 
pueblo was listened to with more interest, because in these parts the 
exploring party obtained by barter an immense quantity of gold. Here, 
at length, signs of civilised life were found; large hopes of wealth, whether 
by commerce or plunder, were excited ; and on the return of the expedi- 
tion Velasquez ordered a new one to proceed thither without delay. His 
design was simply to prosecute the remvmerative trade which Grijalva had 
begun. Others formed bolder schemes ; and his secretary and treasurer, 
probably in collusion with the schemers, persuaded him to entrust the 
command to Heman Cortes, who had conceived the plan of employing 
the whole military force of Santiago de Cuba at his disposal in invading 
Mexico and subjugating it at one blow. Tins Cortes accomplished only 
by fortune’s favour ; for he knew nothing of the imminent peril he was 
rashly encountering, and his force barely escaped annihilation. 

The landing of Cortes, and his safe progress tlrrough a difficult 
country to the frontier of Tlaxcallan, were facilitated by the circumstance 
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that the people of the country, who had groaned for the greater 
part of a century under the cruel tyranny of Mexico, welcomed him 
eveiywhere as a deliverer. The coast tribes mistook him for the ancient 
Toltec god QuetzaJcohuatl. The Tlaxcaltecs, who had never beheld a 
friendly force on their borders, at first mistook him for an ally of the 
Mexicans ; but on learning the true aspect of affairs they joined him as 
allies. Thus Cortes, from the territory of Tlaxcallan as his base, con- 
ducted his campaign against the Lake pmhlos with the help of auxiliaries 
who possessed a complete knowledge of the country, and a militaiy 
experience gained by a century’s constant fighting. At first he posed 
as a friendly emissary of the great European monarch his master. 
Having on these terms obtained admittance to Mexico for himself and 
his armed force, he seized the Tlatohuani’s peison, put him in chains, and 
assumed the government. These proceedings naturally led to a rising 
on the part of the Mexican warriors, who attacked the Spaniards and 
drove them from the pueblo with great loss, taking many prisoners and 
sacrificing them to the Nahuatlacan gods. Driven ignominiously from 
Mexico, and chased by an infuriated enemy through and out of the 
Valley, Cortes retired by a circuitous route to Tlaxcallan, and laid 
his plans anew. Having refreshed his troops and renewed his supplies, 
he built two brigantines for action on the Lake; launched them from 
Tezcuco, which he occupied with little difficulty; assaulted Mexico by 
water; gained possession of its streets and buildings by slow degrees; 
and at length broke the resolute resistance of its warriors, and rased its 
clay-built edifices to the ground. He had won for the Castilian Crown 
the dominion of the confederated Lake pueblos — a tract of country 
extending from the Pacific to the Mexican gulf, 800 miles in length on 
the Pacific shore, and somewhat less on the other, comprising many 
large towuis and above five hundred agricultural villages, and the seat 
of the most advanced commimities of the New World. 

This conquest was no barren victory over mere barbarians. Though 
no ethnologist woidd concede to the Nahuatlacan polity the title of a 
civilisation, it possessed the foundations on w'hich all civilisation is built 
— a numerous and docile peasantry, an organised system of labour, 
and physical elements adequate to ■wealth-production. In these circum- 
stances an imique social state had been evolved, to which the nearest 
analogue in the Old World is the gross barbarism of Ashanti or 
Dahomey. It was lower than these in that, except man himself, there 
were no animals kept for labour, nor were any kept for food except 
man and the dog. In other respects the arts of life were better 
developed : and to the superficial observation of the Conquistadorcs the 
large territory dominated by the Lake pueblos had an aspect suffici- 
ently civilised to justify them in giving it the name of “New Spain.” 
MTiat -was of most importance in the eye of the European invaders, it 
possessed stores of the precious metals, which had been accumulating in 
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the hands of dominant tribes for seven centuries. Immense quantities of 
treasure steadily poured henceforth into Spain ; and America assumed an 
entirely new aspect for the nations of Western Europe. Almost from 
the fii*st Spain perceived that other European powere would dispute 
ivith her, and perhaps one day -HTcst from her, the possession of the 
rich New World which accident had given to her. The conquest of 
hfexico nearly corresponded with the opening of a period of hostility 
between Spain and France, wliich lasted, though with considerable 
intermissions, from 1521 to 1556. Cortes, who entered Mexico in the 
former year, despatched at the end of 1522 two vessels to Spain laden 
■with Mexican treasure; Giovanni da Verrazzano, a Florentine in the 
French service, captm-ed these near the Azores, and about the same time 
took a large vessel homeward bound from Espanola, laden wth treasure, 
pearls, sugar, and hides. Enriched by these prizes, he gave large compli- 
mentary presents to the French King and High Admiral; and general 
amazement was felt at the wealth which was pouring into Spain from 
its transatlantic possessions. “ The Emperor,” Francis exclaimed, “ can 
carry on the war against me by means of the riches he draws from the 
West Indies alone 1” Of the immense inheritance obtained by Spain 
in America the only parts actually reduced to possession by the 
Spanish monarch were the four great Antilles, and those portions of the 
continent which had been settled by the Nahuatlaca. Southward, the 
shores from Yucatan as far as the Plate River had been explored by 
Spain and Portugal; and all that seemed to remain to the future 
adventurer was the North American shore from the Mexican Gulf to 
Ne^\dbundland, Jocosely refusing to acknowledge the claim of the 
peninsular powers to make a bipartite division of the sphere between 
them until they should “ produce the M'ill of Adam, constituting them 
his universal heirs,” Francis commissioned the successful Florentine 
captain to reconnoitre the whole shore from Flonda to NeAvfoundland. 
This being done, he intimated to Europe that he claimed it, by right 
of discovery, as the share of France in the great American heritage. 
He called it New France, — a term familiar in French ears since tlie 
beginning of the thirteenth century as the title of the Latin Empire 
of Constantinople, and now less inappropriately applied by transfer to 
the New World. 

The commission thus entrusted to and accomplished by Verrazzano 
was masked under the pretence of seeking a North-west passage to the 
Far East. But its real object was to lay a foundation for the claim of 
France to the whole of America north of Mexico, put forward in the 
belief, which ultimately proved well warranted, that this tract would, 
like Mexico, prove rich in the precious metals. Having completed the 
voyage by which his name is chiefly remembered, Veixazzano resumed the 
practice of plundering the Spanish homewai’d-bound shijw, 
some prizes between Spain and the Canaries. On liis return he 
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fell in ■with a squa^lron of Spanish war vessels, surrendered to them after 
a severe engagement, and in 1527 was hanged as a pirate at Colmenar 
de Arenas. France strenuously maintained, and sought by repeated 
efforts to substantiate, the right to North America which Verrazzano’s 
coasting-voyage was supposed to have acquired. In periods of war no 
attempts at possession were made ; but in the intervals of peace expedi- 
tions were undertaken to the Gulf of St LaOTence, with the view of 
exploring the passage to the Far East of which it was imagined to be 
the beginning. Cartier made two voyages for this purpose in 1534! and 
1535 ; and in 154iO he sailed up the great river of Canada, and selected 
a site for the colony which in 154*2 Iloberval attempted to establish. 
Cartier brought to France news of the two principal native nations 
of North America — ^nations on which later French settlers bestowed the 
names “ Iroquois ” and “ Algonquin,” each being a purely French word 
embodying a peculiarity in the sound of their respective languages. 
The Algonquins, who were the earlier immigrants, were partially culti- 
vators of the soil, but chiefly relied for subsistence on hunting and 
fishing. The more advanced Iroquois, who appear to have driven the 
Algonquins from the choicest parts of their territory, had nearly reached 
the sts^e in which agriculture is the main source of subsistence, though 
they were accomplished hunters and formidable warriors: and their 
compact territory was parcelled out among five tribes, who formed the 
confederation so well known in later history as the “Five Nations.” 
Though Koberval’s attempt failed, the example thus set was followed in 
a later generation in other latitudes, and other nations were encouraged 
to imitate it. Meanwhile the aspect of American enterprise was greatly 
modified, and the effect produced by the discovery of the treasures of 
Mexico greatly enhanced, by the discovery and conquest of Peru, the 
richest district of the New World hitherto revealed. 

Here, again, we are struck by the comparatively modem date of the 
aboriginal dominion which the Spanish adventurers found established 
along the coast and in the valleys of the Andes. This dominion, of 
which the centre was at Cuzco, was very much more extensive than that 
of the federated Mexican pueblos. Unlike the Nahuatlaca, the Peruvian 
people had no reckoning of years; nor can the date of any fact in 
Peruvian history anterior to the conquest be accurately ascertained. All 
that we know is that the settlement of the nation or people who then 
dominated the sierra and the coast from Cuzco, where the traditions 
of their arrival were still fresh, was of comparatively modem date. 
They called themselves Inca, or “people of the sun” (Inti). They 
were probably an offshoot from a large group of warlike tribes, in 
which the Tupi-Guarani were included, long settled on the margins 
of the vanished Argentine Sea and of a chain of great lakes to the 
north of it, where they subsisted by fishing and hunting. From this 
district they ascended to the sierra, where the huanaco and vicuna, 
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two small cognate species of the camel genus, furnished abundant food 
and material for clothing. These they domesticated as the llmna and 
paco, both being Quichua woi-ds implying subjugation ; they propagated 
by art the pulse and food-roots of the Cordillera, and established many 
permanent piiehlos in and near the great lake basin of Titicaca, the 
earliest seat of Peruvian advancement. From this district they advanced 
northwards, and occupied a canton almost impregnably situated in the 
midst of immense mountains and deep gorges, kno\sTi to geogi-aphers as 
the “Cuzco district.” In historical times they had separated into two 
branches, speaking two languages, evidently divergent foims of a single 
original, called by Spanish grammarians Aytnara and Quichua; names 
which it has been found convenient to use as ethnical terms for the 
peoples who spoke them. Tradition carried back the history of the 
A)unara-Quichua in Cuzco and its neighbourhood about three hundred 
years, dining wliich eleven Apu-Capac-Incas, or “ head-chiefs of the Inca 
(people)” were enumerated; but it was generally considered, and is 
almost conclusively shoivn by balancing evidence, that not much moi’e 
than a century had elapsed since they made their first conquests beyond 
the limited “Cuzco district,” and that only the last five of the Apu- 
Capac-Incas — Huiracocha-Inca, Pachacutic-Inca, Tupac-Inca-Yupanqui, 
Huaina-Capac-Inca, and Tupac-atau-huaUpa — all forming a chain of 
succession from father to son, had ruled over an extensive territory. 
Tlie great expansion took place in the time of Pachacutic-Inca, and is 
traceable to an invasion by an alliance of tribes from the north, who 
had long dominated Middle Peru, and now sought to conquer the Cuzco 
district and the valley of Lake Titicaca. Under Pachacutic this invasion 
was repelled ; the allies were defeated at Yahuarpampa, and the war was 
carried into the enemy’s country ; the dominion of the invading tribes 
now fell almost at one blow into the hands of the chiefs of Cuzco. These 
victories were rapidly followed by the conquest of the northern or Quito 
district, now forming the republic of Ecuador, and of the coast- valleys, 
where a remarkable and superior advancement, founded on fishing and 
agriculture, had existed probably from an earlier date than that of the 
stronger tribes of the sierra. 

The Spaniards, who obtained information of the Inca people and 
their dominion soon after crossing the isthmus of Panama, reconnoitred 
the Peruvian coast in 1525, during the head-chieftaincy of Huaina- 
Capac. But this chief had died, and a civil war, in Avhich the succession 
was contested between his two sons Tupac-cusi-huallpa (“ the sun makes 
joy”), commonly known by the epithet Huascar (“the chosen one”), and 
Tupac-atau-huallpa (“the sun makes good fortune”), had been teraiinated 
in favour of the latter, when PizaiTO invaded the countiy in 1532 with a 
party of 183 soldiers. Everywhere large accumulations of treasure were 
found; for gold and silver had been mined both in the coc&t-puebhs and in 
the sierra from remote times, and the wliole of tlie produce stUl remained. 
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largely accumulated in the numerous burial-places of a people who 
preserved with almost Egyptian care the corpses of the dead, depositing 
■with them the gold and silver which had belonged to them when alive. 
The facilities for marching, which a century of well-organised aboriginal 
rule had established from one end of the dominion to the other, and in 
several places between the coast and the mountains, made PizaiTo’s pro- 
gress easy. So soon as the supreme chief had been seized and imprisoned 
or put to death, the submission of his fodowem, and the subjugation of 
his territory, quickly followed. But it was an easier task for the ■vile 
and sordid adventoci-s who invaded Peru to destroy the tjTanny of its 
aboriginal conquerors and sack its pueblos, than for the Spanish govern- 
ment to assert the authority of the Crown, and provide the Inca 
dominion with a suitably organised administration. After much blood- 
shed, extending over many years, this was at length accomplished; 
the lands which had belonged to the Inai, the sun, or the native chiefs, 
and the peasantiy, were, with their peasant inhabitants, chiefly serfs 
attached to the soil, granted by the Crown to gentlemen immigrants, 
and held on similar terms to those annexed to the “commends” of the 
military Orders — the name “commend,” indeed, becoming ■the technical 
teim for estates so held. Here, as in Mexico, churches were built and 
endowed, diocesan organisations ■w'ere established, Euid the difficult work 
of converting the Indians was begun and earnestly carried on by a 
devoted clergy; superior courts of justice were constituted, and law 
was administered in the village by alcaldes ; the aboriginal population, 
freed from the grinding tyranny of their old masters, increased and 
throve; new mines, especially of silver, were discovered and ■wrought. 
Both Peru and Mexico gradually assumed the resemblance of civilised 
life ; and their prosperity testified to the benefits conferred on them by 
conquests which, however unjustifiable on abstract groimds, in both 
cases redeemed the populations affected by them from cruel and oppres- 
sive governments, and bloody and senseless religions. 

After the conquest of Peru the treasure sent by America to Spain 
was trebled; the silver mines of Europe were practically abandoned, and 
before long Eimope’s entire gold-supply was obtained from the New 
World. In these circumstances the naval enterprise not only of the 
enemies, but of the political rivals of Spain was stimulated to assume the 
form of piracy; and in this connexion a peculiar cause came into opera- 
tion about this time, which had a strongly modifying effect on ■the 
destinies of the New World. Both Charles V and his son and successor 
in Spain, Philip II, had constituted themselves the champions of the 
Catholic Church; and they freely employed the gold of America in the 
pursuit of intrigues favourable to their policy in every Eui'opean 
country. Hence, to cut off the supply at its source became the universal 
policy of Protestantism, now struggling for life throughout Western 
Europe. The persecution of the Huguenots drove large numbers of 
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French Protestants to join the roving captains who harassed Spanish 
commerce; and their efforts, begun in time of war, were continued in 
time of peace. Tims did the French wars with Spain develope into a 
general war on the part of the Protestants of Western Europe against 
Spain as the champion of the Papacy and the author of the Inquisition. 
In the New World this movement resulted in the plundering of Spanish 
vessels, attacks on the Spanish ports with the object of holding them to 
ransom, and finally attempts, unsuccessful at first, but effectual when 
experience in colonisation had once been gained, to found new European 
communities, in the teeth of all opposition, on the soil of a continent 
which the Spaniards regarded as most justly their own, and as before all 
things entrusted to them for the diffusion, and the ultimate extension 
over the whole globe, of the Catholic faith. 

Here, at length, we reach a point of view from which the general 
bearing of the New World on the parallel growth of European economics 
and politics on the one hand, and of religious theory, philosophical 
thought, and scientific advancement on the other, might be brought 
under observation. Our remarks must be confined to the latter group 
of topics. For during the period covered by this chapter the political 
system of Europe was not sensibly disturbed, while the economic changes 
produced by the discovery and conquest of the New World were as 
yet imperfectly developed. But the sudden shattering of the old 
geography produced by the Discovery reacted at once in a marked way 
on European habits of thought. Religion is man’s earliest philosophy ; 
and what affects his habits of thought and alters his intellectual points 
of view cannot but modify his religious conceptions. The discovery of 
the New World, and its prospective employment as a place for the 
planting of new communities of European origin, greatly contributed to 
substitute for the medieval law of religious intolerance the modern 
principle of toleration. In the Old World the former theory had 
hitherto enjoyed general acceptance, and it rested on a logical basis. 
There was Scriptmal wananty for the doctrine that the Supreme Being 
was a jealous God, visiting the sins of men not only upon their descend- 
ants to the third and foui'th generation, but also upon the nation to 
which such men belonged ; and it followed that to believe or conceive of 
Him, or to worship Him, otherwise than in accordance -vvith the revela- 
tion graciously made by Him for the guidance of man, was something 
more than an offence against Himself. It was an intolerable Avrong to 
society, for it exposed the pious many to the penalty incurred by an 
impious minority. Plague and pestilence, famine and destmetion in 
war, were brought bn a nation by religious apostasy; and it was there- 
fore not merely lawful, but a national duty, to stamp out apostasy in 
its beginnings. The history of Christendom down to the discovery 
of America is in the main one long series of more or less successful 
applications of this perfectly intelligible principle to the general 
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conduct of human afiairs. Had it not been for the New World, the 
Old World might perhaps to this day have been governed in accordance 
with it. 

But the New World was vir^n soil. All Chi’istendom, with the 
approbation even of Jew and Islamite, would readily have united in the 
opinion that its gross aboriginal idolatries should he extinguished, and 
the worship of the One God introduced into it, in whatever form. And 
in the plantation or creation of new Christian communities in America 
the reason for intolerance as a necessary social principle no longer 
existed. Each colony — and colonies in this practically vacant continent 
could be planted at considerable distances from each other — could now 
settle its religious principles for itself, for it did so at its o^vn risk. In 
this way the Old World found the solution of what in Erance and 
elsewhere had, by the middle of the sixteenth century, become a serious 
social and political difficulty. In France, in Germany, in England, the 
nation was coming to he divided into two hostile camps. Catholic and 
Protestant. Was the one half in each case to be extinguished by the 
other, in an internecine war.? The banishment of the weaker party by 
migration — and already expatriation was substituted for the death 
penalty in the case of greater moral crimes than heresy — ^was a TOse 
and merciful alternative. The French Protestants, who felt that the 
course of God’s dealings wth man must on the whole be in their favour, 
were the first to think of a new career, in a New W orld perhaps revealed 
for the purpose, as the beginning of a better order of things, if not as 
the fulfilment of the destiny of the Reformed faith; and, when the triumph 
of the Catholic party in France became more and more probable, 
Protestant leaders cast anxious eyes towards the American shore, as a 
possible place of refuge for their people, should they be worsted in the 
struggle. An attempt of this natm’e was made, with the sanction and 
help of Coligny, the head of the Protestant party, by Nicolas Durand, 
better kno^vn by his assumed name of Villegagnon, a Knight of the 
Maltese Order who had served in the expedition of Charles V against 
Algiers, and who also distinguished himself as an author and an 
amateur theologian. Durand had resided at Nantes, where the 
propriety of providing a transatlantic refuge for Protestants, and the 
capabilities of the Brazilian coast, now frequently visited for commei’cial 
purposes by French seamen, were matters of common discussion. He 
resolved to be the first to carry such a scheme into effect ; and he found 
ample support among the partisans of the Refonned religion, including 
Coligny, through whose influence he obtained a large pecuniary grant 
from the French King. In May 1555 he sailed with two ships for the 
coast of South Brazil, where he settled on an island, stiU kno-(vn as Ilha 
de Villagalhao, near the mouth of the bay of Rio de Janeiro, two miles 
from the mainland. Durand named the country he proposed to occupy 
“Antarctic France.” The voyage was understood to mark, and did in 
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fact mark, a new era in history. It was the actual beginning of the 
movement Avhich brought to the New World, as a place where they 
might worship God in their o^vn way, the Puritans of New England, 
the Quakers of Pennsylvania and the Catholics of Maryland. Scholars 
called it the Expedition of the Indonauts; and a French pedant, after 
the fashion of the time, celebrated its departure in an indifferent Greek 
epigram, God looked doAvn, he said, from heaven, and saw that the 
corrupt Cliristians of Europe had utterly forgotten both Himself and 
His Son. He therefore resolved to transfer the Christian Mysteries to a 
New World, and to destroy the sinful Old World to which they had 
been entrusted in vain. 

Preoccupied with the task of establishing themselves in India and 
the Far East, the Portuguese had for thirty years after the discovery 
of Brazil done almost nothing by way of reducing this district into 
possession. A few ships frequented the coast for the purpose of trading 
with the natives, and setting ashore criminals to take their chance of 
being adopted or eaten by them. The success of Madeira as a sugar- 
growing island suggested the extension of this form of enterprise in 
Brazil, to which attention had been dra^vn by a recent discovery of gold; 
and the soil, as in Madeira, was granted out in hereditary captaincies, 
each grantee receiving exclusive rights over 50 leagues of sea-board. 
Martim Affonso de Sousa, afterwai-ds viceroy in India, obtained the 
first of the fiefs, and took possession in 1531. Eleven others followed, 
and in 1549 the direction of the whole colony was vested in a Governor- 
general, whose seat was fixed at Bahia. The Portuguese settlements 
were in North and Middle Bi'azil, and by choosing an insular site far 
to the south Durand expected to escape disturbance. His first care 
was to build a fort and mount his guns. He announced his anival 
to the Church of Geneva, by whom two pastors were duly ordained and 
sent out with the next batch of emigrants. Durand began by sharing 
with these ministers the conduct of divine worship; and specimens of his 
extemporaneous prayers, in the course of which he gave thanks to God 
for mercifully visiting the mainland with a depopulating pestilence, 
whereby the enemies of the elect were destroyed, and the Lord’s path 
made straight, have come down to us. He devoted to theological 
studies the abundant leisure left him by his administration. Convinced 
by the arguments of Cyprian and Clement, he ordered that water 
should be mingled with the saa’amental wine, directed salt and oil 
to be poured into the baptismal font, and forbade the second marriage 
of a pastor, fortifying himself in the position he thus assumed by argu- 
mentative appeals to Holy Scripture. When he at last publicly announced 
his adherence to the doctrine of transubstantiation, a breach between 
him and his Calvinist flock was inevitable. Only one among them, a 
voluble doctor of the Sorbonne whom he associated with himself in the 
office of the pulpit, suppoited his pretensions. When the scandalised 
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colonists absented themselves from public worship, he proceeded to 
severe disciplinary measures; and in the end they quitted the island, 
threw themselves on the kindness of the savages of the mainland, and 
made their way to trading vessels in which they sailed for Em-ope. Thus 
the Indonaut colony, the fu-st Protestant community in the New World, 
ended in a ludicrous failure. 

As the struggle between the Catholics and Protestants of France 
became more and more desperate, the idea of founding a Protestant 
colony in America was revived: and it was now resolved to use for this 
purpose the immense tract which VeiTazzano’s voyage was understood 
to have acquired for the French Crowm. Coligny, with the assent of 
Cliarles IX, equipped two vessels which he despatched on February 18, 
1562, under the command of Jean Ribault, to found the first colony 
attempted in North America since the return of Roberval in 1540. After 
exploring the coast, Ribault chose Port Royal Sound in the present State 
of South Carolina, as the most promising site for a colony ; began the 
construction of a fort, to which he gave the name of Charles-fort, for the 
protection of those whom he intended to leave behind ; and returned to 
Europe. Their supplies being exhausted, the colonising party fell into 
dissensions, mutinied against the rtgorous discipline enforced by their 
captain, and assassinated him. No reinforcements aniving from Europe, 
they built a pinnace, intending to return, put to sea, suffered indescrib- 
able hardships, and put back again, more dead than alive, towards the 
American shore. They were picked up by a homeward-bound English 
barque, one of whose crew had been with Ribault on the outward voyage. 
Some were landed in France ; while those who were not too exhausted 
to continue the voyage were taken on to England, where the liveliest 
interest was by this time felt in the question of North Ameiican coloni- 
sation. How this revived interest arose, may now be briefly explained. 

The history of English enterprise in connexion Avith the New World 
goes back in substance to the period of the Discovery itself. Even 
before this, Bristol seamen had sought for the mythical St Brandan’s in 
the expanses of the Atlantic; possibly the ancient connexion of that 
port with Iceland had brought the Nome sagas to their ears, and the 
quest pursued by them was in .substance the search for “Vineland” or 
New England. John Cabot, having obtained on March 5, 1496, the 
patent refeiTed to on an earlier page, evidently sailed in quest of the 
“New Land” or “New Island” of the Northmen, and between that 
date and August, 1497, when he returned to Bristol, reached and in- 
vestigated the shores of Labrador and Newfoundland which represent 
the coast called by the Noiihmen “Hellu-Land” (stony land). A 
voyage was attempted by him to the New Land in 1498, but not 
accomplished, and thenceforward English interest in the continent of 
America relaxed, although the Newfoundland waters were increasingly 
frequented by fishermen of other nations ; so that the voyage of 1496-7 
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was practically forgotten, when, nearly sixty years afterwards, English- 
men began once more to turn their attention to America. From the 
untroubled early years of Henry VIII, when America, as yet wholly 
savage, and its discovery received conspicuous notice in a serious philo- 
sophical dr-ama, to the marriage of Philip and Mary, when it stood forth 
in the eyes of Europe as the source of more wealth than the world had 
ever seen, the New World is scarcely mentioned in English literature, 
though the continental press teemed with accounts of it and allusions to 
it. But an old dramatist’s picture of the new continent, as it presented 
itself to English eyes about 1515, becomes aU the more striking through 
its isolation. The play, or “ interlude,” is entitled The Four Elements ; 
the leading personage, named Experience, discourses at some length on 
the “ Great Ocean ” — “ so great that never man could tell it, since the 
world began, till now these twenty year” — and the new continent lately 
found beyond it ; a continent “ so large of room ” os to be “ much longer 
than all Christendom,” for its coast has been traced above 5000 miles. 
The inhabitants, from the south, where they “go naked alway,” to the 
north, where they are clad in the skins of beasts, are everywhere savages, 
living in woods and caves, and knowing nothing of God and the devil, of 
heaven and hell, but worshipping the sun for his great light The 
fisheries, the timbex*, and the copper of America are named as its chief 
sources of wealth ; and the speaker laments, in stanzas perfectly rhyth- 
mical, though the accent is somewhat forced, that England should have 
missed the opportunity of discovering and colonising this vast country: 

O w'liat a [great] thing had been then, 

If that they that be Englishmen 
Might have been the first of all 
That there should have taken possession. 

And made first building and habitation, 

A memory perpetual ! 

And also what an honourable thing, 

Both to the realm and to the king. 

To have had his dominion extending 
There into so far a ground. 

Which the noble king of late memory, 

ITie most wise prince the seventh Harry, 

[Had] caused first for to be found 1 

Nor is tliis all that England has lost. Hers would have been the 
privilege of introducing civilisation and preaching the Gospel in this 
dark continent — of leading its bi-ute-like tribes “to know of men the 
manner, and also to know God their Maker.” This task, it is evidently 
felt, would more fittingly have fallen to the lot of England than of 
Castile and Portugal. 

Tlxe American coast was doubtless occasionally sighted from English 
vessels. But it was only gazed on as a cm-ious spectacle. The Northern 
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shore, the only part accessible to English adventurei's Avithout' encroach- 
ment on the transatlantic possessions of a friendly power, yielded little 
or nothing to commerce which could not be obtained with less trouble 
in Europe itself. During these sixty years, which saw no break in the 
friendly relations between England and Spain, many English merchants 
resided in the latter country, who must have heard with astonishment, 
and probably a certain envy, of the rich treasure-districts which explora- 
tion revealed in qirick succession, and occasionally visited them, or some 
of them, in person. Not until the marriage of the English Queen with 
the Spanish heir-apparent was it ever suggested that England should 
aspire to share in the wealth which the fortime of events had poured 
into the lap of Spain. About this time hlexico and Potosi shone forth 
with temptirrg lirstre in the eyes of Emnpe. These districts were mere 
patches on the map of a continent which probably contained gold and 
silver in all its pa^, and which had been designed by natirre to be the 
treasure-house of the world. Nine-tenths of it remained rmexplored. 
The events of the Franco-Spanish rvar-s had proved the Spaniards 
incapable of excluding from it other nations whose seamen were better 
than their o\ra; and English seamen, then as now, acknowledged no 
superior's. Other Mexicos and Potosis doubtless awaited the first adven- 
tin-er bold enough to strike the blow that should secru-e them. Why 
should Eirgland again neglect her opportunity? 

It was not, however, exactly in this aspect that the suggestion of 
“America for the English” was first put forward. The writer who earned 
the credit of it — one Richard Eden, Hakluyt’s preerrrsor, who to book- 
Icanring added a keen per-sonal interest in sailors and sailors’ tales — was 
a clerk in Philip’s “English Treasury.” Possibly he owed this post to a 
volume published by him in the year preceding that of Philip’s nran'iage, 
containing a translation of a somewhat meagre account of the New 
World compiled by a German geographer. Tire object of this volume, 
in his own words, was to persuade Englishmen to “make attempts in 
the New World to the glory of God and the commodity of orrr country,” 
and the sole inducement held out was America’s wealth in the precious 
metals. Only a few years had elapsed since the produce of the mines of 
Potosi Avas fir^t registered in the books of the Spanish King. Had 
Englishmen, Avrites Eden, been aAvake to their interests, “that Rich 
Treasury called PEurjiavarA (the bullion-Avarehouse of Seville) might long 
since liaA'e been in the Tower of London!" At this date Edward VI, 
a Protestant, Avith Avhora Spain’s papal title to the New World Avas not 
likely to find recognition, AA-as on the throne. His future mar-riage re- 
mained undecided; but it was anticipated that he AA'ould intermarry Avith 
a French princess, and that England and France, henceforth in strict 
alliance, would continue the process of despoiling Spain, Avhich France 
alone had so successfully begun. By the death of Edward and the 
succession of Mary the political outlook was changed. On July 19, 
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1554!, Philip of Spain arrived in England, and in the next week was 
married to Mary at Winchester. He brought with him immense quanti- 
ties of gold and silver borne on the backs of a hundred horses. Eden’s 
regretful comment was now misplaced, for the contents of “that Rich 
Ti'casury called Perularia ” were actually on their way to the Tower of 
London! On October 2 there an-ived at the Tower i05O,OOO in silver, 
destined to fonn the nucleus of Philip’s “English Treasury,” in which 
Eden had obtained a clerkship. He watched the entry of the newly- 
married sovereigns into the metropolis; and his former vision, in a 
modified shape, now floated before him as a consequence of the match. 
An ancient commercial alliance was now fortified by a dynastic one; 
Spain and England must surely henceforth deal with the New World 
as partners, Eden now resolved to translate the first portion of the 
Decades of Peter Mart}T, which contained a lively and popular account, 
in a series of Latin letters, ivritten in the fashion of the day, of 
American history from the Discovery to the Conquest of Mexico. 
Other matter of a similar description filled up his volume; and in the 
preface he eloquently urges English sailors and merchants to quit the 
well-worn tracks of ti'aditional commerce, and adventvme boldly to the 
coasts of Florida and Newfoundland. 

Although such ideas were doubtless widely entertained, the short 
reign of Mary afforded no scope for realising them ; and the new 
Anglo-Spanish connexion left in the New World but a single and 
fleeting trace. A South-American official, when planning a to\vn in a 
remote valley of the Argentine Andes, named it Londres, or London, 
in honour of the union of Philip and Mary. This was the first place 
in America named after an English city. Its existence was of short 
duration ; the Indians expelled the colonists, who were fain to choose 
another site. The only noteworthy fact dunng this reign bearing 
upon the present subject was, that a remarkable maritime project was 
disastrously proved to be impracticable. Its aim was the discovery of 
a North-eastern passage to the Far East, answering to the South-easteni 
passage that was now commonly made by the Portuguese round the Cape 
of Good Hope, Shoidly before Edward’s death Sir Hugh Willoughby 
sailed for this puipose with three vessels. Winter came suddenly on ; 
Willoughby laid up his ships in a harbour of Russian Lapland, where 
he and the crews of two of his vessels were frozen to death; while 
Chancellor, the captain of the third, with difficulty reached the White 
Sea, landed at iU'changel, and returned by Moscow. This disaster 
stopped further search for the passage; seamen and traders henceforth 
turned in the opposite direction, and speculated on the discovery of 
a North-west passage. Elizabeth had been on the throne eighteen 
years, Avhen Frobishei', a Yorkshireman who had constituted himself 
the pioneer of this project, obtained the means of bringing it to the 
test, and commenced a fruitless search, Avhich lasted two centuries and 
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a half, for a passage first proved in our own generation to have a geo- 
graphical existence, but to be nautically impossible. Frobisher’s voyages 
did little towards effecting their ostensible purpose. Led astray by the 
quest of the precious metals, he loaded his ships wth immense quantities 
of a deceptive pyrites, which contained a small proportion of gol^ but far 
less than enough to pay the cost of extracting it ; and the scheme, which 
had degenerated into a mere mining adventure, was quietly abandoned. 

Meanwhile the attention of Western Europe was still concentrated 
on “ Florida,” — a term denoting all the North American continent as far 
northward as the Ne\vfoundland fishery, and bestowed on it by its dis- 
coverer Ponce de Leon, who reached it on Easter Day (Pasacu Florida), 
1513. Eden’s preface conve 3 's the impression that the Spaniards had 
neglected this vast tract of the continent ; nothing however could be less 
true. The most strenuous efforts had been made to penetrate it, in the 
confident expectation that it would prove as rich in treasure as Mexico 
itself; and Pamphilo de Nanmez, chiefly kno^vn to fame by his futile 
mission to arrest the campaign of Cortes, had landed here in 1528 with 
the object of emulating that supremely fortimate adventui'er’s exploits. 
Repulsed and forced back to the coast, he took refuge in his ships 
and perished in a storm. Five only of his three hundred men regained 
hlexico, where they published the exciting news that Florida was simply 
the richest coxmtry in the world. Tliis statement was probably made 
in irony rather than in sei'iousness ; yet it was not without foundation 
in fact, for the Appalachian moimtains contain mines of gold and silver 
which are profitably worked to this day. By the conquest of Peru 
adventure to Florida received for the second time a powerful stimulus. 
Heman de Soto, a lieutenant of Pizaixo, who had been appointed 
governor of Cuba, undertook to annex it to the Spanish dominions 
(1538). His ill-fated expedition, commenced in the next year, forms a 
well-known episode in American histoiy. During four years De Soto 
persevered in a series of zigzag marches through a sparsely peopled 
country', containing no pueblos larger than the average village of 
hunting tribes, and showing no trace Avhatever of either gold or silver. 
In descending the Mississippi he sickened and died; the miserable 
remnant of his troops sailed from its mouth to the Panuco river in 
Mexico, bringing back tidings of a failure more disheartening, because 
the result of a more protracted effort, than that of Narvaez. In 154<9 
some friars of the Dominican order, elsewhere so successful in dealing 
with the American aborigines, landed in Florida, only to be at once 
set upon and massacred. By this time the Indians knew the general 
character and aims of the new-comers who styled themselves “Christians,” 
and dealt with them accordingly. Outside Spain it was generally 
thought that Proridence had prescribed limits to Spanish conquest, 
and rcserv'cd the Northern continent for some other European people — 
obviously' either the French or the English, 
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Hence, when in 1558 a Protestant princess succeeded to the English 
tlu-one, she found the policy which she was expected to pursue in this 
direction defined for her in public opinion. Here was Florida, the 
“richest country in the world,” still without any o^vner, or even any 
pretender to its ownership, though sixty years had passed since Colombo 
discovered the continent of which it formed a large and prominent part. 
A whole generation had passed away since the heroic period of Spanish- 
American history — the conquest of Mexico and Peru ; and that period 
had evidently closed. Clearly Providence forbade Spain to cherish 
the hope of succeeding in any firrther attempt to subjugate Florida. 
France, though ambitious as ever, was hopelessly entangled in civil 
broils. Evei^nne expected Elizabeth, who was in truth no bigot, to 
found colonies in this vast and fertile tract, so near to England and so 
easily reached from ' it ; where, perhaps, her Catholic and her Protestant 
subjects might settle in peace, each group respectively occupying some 
large and w'ell-defincd district of its own. The name itself, bandied 
about for half a century, had by this time become a household word 
which was not without humorous suggestions. Satirists travestied it 
as “Stolida,” or land of simpletons, and “Sordida,” or land of muck- 
worms ; pirates, an'csted on suspicion and examined, mockingly avow'cd 
themselves bound for Florida. In France experiences of a certain 
kind — unedifying transactions of gallantry in the base sense of the 
word — were called “adventures of Florida.” The world was eagerly 
expecting the impending revelation, which should disclose the future 
fate of the temperate regions of North America. To the pretensions 
of France the fortune of events soon gave a negative answer. Nothing 
daunted by the failure of Ribault’s party, Coligny in 1565 despatched 
Rene Laudonniere, a captain who had served under Ribault, to make 
a second effort. Laudonniere chose as the site of his settlement the 
mouth of the river called by Ribault the River of May (St John’s 
River), from its discovery by him on the first day of that month 
in 1562; and here he arrived in the midsummer of 1564, with a 
strong and well-armed party, built a fort, and began exploring the 
country. Most of the intending settlers had been pirates, whom, in 
the close proximity of St Domingo and Jamaica, it was impossible to 
keep from resuming their old trade ; others joined an Indian chief, and 
followed him to war with a neighbouring tribe in hope of plunder. 
The stores of Fort Caroline were soon exhausted; and, but for the 
timely relief obtained from John Flawkins, who passed the Florida 
coast on his homeward way, the emigi’ants must have starved, or have 
retmaicd to Europe, or have been dispersed among the wild aborigines. 
In the next year (3565) the Spaniards destroyed what was in effect a 
mere den of pirates, and built the fort of St Augustine to protect 
their own settlements and commerce, as well as the still unspoiled 
treasures of Appalachia, and to prevent the heretics of France from 
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gaining a footing on American soil; and in a few yeare (1572) the 
massacre of St Bartholomew put an end to the Huguenot designs on 
Florida. 

At this point, where France retires for a time from the stage, leaving 
England to enter upon it and open the drama of Anglo-American 
history, we drop the thread of events to resume om- survey of the effect 
produced by the discovery and unveiling of the New World on European 
ideas and intellectual habits. The complete revolution in geography, 
which now suddenly revealed to man his gross ignorance in the most 
elementary field of knowledge — ^the earth beneath his feet — ^liad a ^vider 
effect. It shook the existing system of the sciences, though it had not 
as yet the effect of shattering it, much less of replacing it by something 
more nearly in accordance with the truth of things. It produced in 
many — over and above the suspicion already long harboured in logical 
min^, that neither the accepted doctrine and practice of the Catholic 
Church nor any modification of it likely to meet with acceptance in 
its place, could possibly represent the true construction of God’s will 
revealed in Scripture — that sense of general intellectual insecurity which 
is best named “scepticism.” ChaiTon’s future motto, “ Que sah-je?," 
became the leading motive in intellectual conduct. It is impossible 
to attempt here to trace this movement in its entirety; we can but 
select three writers, belonging to three successive generations, and all 
prominent among their contemporaries as pioneers of new paths of 
thought, and all of whom avowedly derived much of their inspiration 
from the events briefly noticed above. All three were laymen ; a fact 
not in itself devoid of significance. The -writings of ecclesiastics during 
this period, even in the case of distinguished humanists such as Bemho 
or Erasmus, show scarcely a trace of the same influence. The control 
of thought was passing away from the Church. All three, too, were 
lawyers, and two of them were Lord Chancellors of England. Sir 
Thomas More, bom ten years before the voyage of Colombo, -wTote 
and published his Utopia in 1516, soon after the Pacific had been fiirt 
descried from a mountain in Darien, and while the Spaniards in the 
Antilles were gathering the information which led to the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru, both as yet unknomi. This admirable classic of 
the Renaissance, too keen in its satire and too refined in its feeling to 
have any practical effect commensurate with the acceptance which it 
instantly won among cultivated and thoughtful contemporaries, was 
avowedly suggested by the discovery and settlement of the new Western 
World. Wliat possibilities of discovery, not merely in the realm of 
geography, but in that of social organisation, morals, and politics, 
were laid open by this amazing revelation of a strange world of oceans, 
islands and continents, covering one-third of the sphere ! The extent 
of America to the westward, with all that lay beyond, was as yet 
imkno-wn ; and More was not exceeding the limits of those possibilities 
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Avhen he described a traveller, who had accompanied Vespucci in his 
last voyage, as remaining in South America with a few companions 
and making their way westwards home by shore and sea, thus antici- 
pating the circumnavigation of the globe which a few more years were 
to see achieved. Tlie traveller’s name is Hythlodaeus, or Expert in 
Nonsense; and none among the coxmtries visited by him so strongly 
an'ests his attention as the island of Utopia, or Nowhere, where 
the traditional absurdities dominant in the Old World are unknoAvn, 
and society is constituted on a humane and reasonable basis, Utopia 
is an aristocratic republic, in which the officers of government, elected 
annually, are presided over by a chief magistrate elected for life. 
Everyone is engaged in agiiculture, and drones are banished from the 
hive; it is an accepted principle that every man has a natural right to 
so much of the earth as is necessaiy for his subsistence, and may lawfully 
dispossess of his land any possessor who leaves it untilled. Even the 
generous imagination of More did not rise to the conception of a state 
of society in which slavery was unkno^vn: and the labouring population 
of Utopia are stiU slaves. Not that they are held as private property, 
for private property is unkno^vn. "Whatever is valuable is held as it were 
on lease from the community, on condition of making such use of it as 
shall enure for the public benefit. The family is patriarchally governed; 
there is no coinage ; gold and silver are not used as omaments, but are 
only applied to the basest purposes, and precious stones serve only to 
adorn children. The energies of the Utopians, released from the empty 
employments of Old World life, are concentrated on the development 
of leaming and science. Many of them worship the heavenly bodies and 
the distinguished dead, but the majority are theists. Their priests are 
chosen by popular election : they have few and excellent laws, but no 
professional lawyers; they detest Avar, but are Avell armed, and fight 
intrepidly Avhen necessary, though by preference they employ a neigh- 
bouring nation of herdsmen as mercenaries. The temples of the 
Utopians are private buildings, and there is no Avorship of images. 
No living thing is offered in sacrifice, though incense is burned, and 
Avax candles are lighted during the service of God, and vocal and in- 
strumental music is practised in connexion Avith it. But in all religious 
matters there is absolute toleration. There is indeed a limited excep- 
tion in favour of the immortality of the soul, and a future state of 
rcAvards and punishments, belief in both of Avhich is thought to be 
essential to good citizenship. Yet even those aa'Iio reject these doctrines 
are tolerated, on the principle that a man cannot make himself belieA^e 
that Avhich he might desire to believe, but Avhich his reason compels him 
to reject: these, hoAA^ever, are regarded as base and sordid natures, and 
excluded from public offices and honours. The attitude of the Utopians 
toAvards Christianity, of Avhich they hear for the first time from Hythlo- 
daeus, is described as favourable: Avhat chiefly disposes them to receive it 
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is its original doctrine of community of goods. Before the strangers quit 
Utopia, many of the inhabitants have embraced Christianity and received 
baptism. Ilie question of the Christian priesthood presents a difficulty. 
AU the European travellers are laymen; how then can the Utopian 
Christians obtain the services of duly qualified pastors.? They settle 
this question for themselves. Applying the established principle of 
popular election, they hold that one so chosen could effectually do all 
things pertaining to the priestly office, notwithstanding the lack of 
authority derived through the successors of St Peter. Although Chris- 
tianity is thus permitted and even encouraged, its professor’s are for- 
bidden to be unduly zealous for its propagation; a Christian convert 
who condemns other religions as profane, and declares their adherents 
doomed to everlasting punishment, is found guilty of sedition and 
banished. The Utopia, it will be seen, is no mere academic imitation oi 
Plato’s Republic. Specifically, the New World has little to do rvith its 
details. It was the mere possibilities suggested by the New World 
which occasioned this remarkable picture of a state of society diametri- 
cally opposed to the aspect of contemporary Europe. More’s romance 
lost its hold on public attention, as soon as headstrong enthusiasts, on 
the Continent endeavoured to realise some of its fundamental principles; 
but at a later date, through the founders of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, it had some ultimate effect on, as it took its motive from, the 
New World which was beginning to stir Eui’opean minds to their depths 
at the time when it was written. 

From More we turn to a writer of a later generation, remarkable for 
the freedom and independence of his mental attitude towards contempo- 
rary ideas and institutions, and who avows in more than one place that 
the New World profoundly modified his habits of thought. No close 
reader of Montaigne will dispute that the contemplation of the New 
World, in connexion with the events which happened after its discovery, 
greatly contributed to give him that large grasp of things, that mental 
habit of charity and comprehensiveness, something of which passed from 
him to Bacon and to Shakspere, both diligent students of his writings. 
Michel de Montaigne, a French advocate and cormtry gentleman, who 
may be called the Plato of modem philosophical literatme, was bom in 
1533, when Pizarro was overrunning Pern. During his life the New 
World was growing ever larger in the eyes of mankind ; and as it drew 
him to itself, by a species of intellectual gravitation, it detached him 
from the standing-ground of his time, and raised him in a correspond- 
ing degree far above it. The facts of aboriginal American histoi^'’ and 
ethnology, narrated by the Conquistadores and by other travellers, sank 
deeply into his mind ; and his knowledge of the New World was not 
mere book-learning. As a counsellor of Bordeaux, he often came in 
contact Avith merchants and seamen who were familiar with America; 
but his chief source of infoi’mation was a man in his o^ra service, who 
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had lived ten or twelve years in IJrazil, whom he describes as a plain 
ignorant fellow, but from whom he seems never to have been weary of 
learning at first hand. Before Colombo’s voyage the savage or “biaite 
man ” had been as little kno^vn in Europe, and was in fact ns much of 
a myth, as the unicorn or griffin. ^^Bien Montaigne wrote, he had 
become as well kno^v^l as the Moor, the Berber, or the Guinea negro, 
and the spectacle of a new transatlantic continent, scarcely less extensive 
than the aggregate of those Old World countries of which Europe 
possessed any definite knowledge, and peopled by men scarcely above the 
state of nature, seized the French philosopher wth a strange fascination. 
By its contrast vith European life it suggested some startling reflections. 
What if civilisation, after all, were a morbid and unnatiural growth? 
What if the condition of man in America were that for which the 
Creator designed him ? "What if those omnipotent powers, law and 
custom, as at present constituted, were impudent usurpers, destined one 
day to decline under the influence of right reason, and to give place, if 
not to the original rule of beneficent Nature, at least to something 
essentially very different from the sj’stems which now passed under their 
names ? Montaigne puts these questions very pointedly. In the Tupi- 
Guarani of Brazil, as described by one who had kno^vn them long and 
intimately, he recognised nothing of the character associated with the 
words “ barbarous ” and “ savage.” They were rather a people perman- 
ently enjoying the fabled Golden Age of ancient poetry; strangers to 
the toils, diseases, social inequalities, vices, and trickeries which chiefly 
made up civilised life ; dwelling together in vast common houses, though 
the institutions of the family were strictly preseiwed, and enjoying Avith 
little or no labour, and no fears for the future, all the reasonable com- 
modities and advantages of human life, while knowing nothing of its 
superfluities ; refined in their taste for poetry, specimens of which were 
recited to him by his domestic informant, and which appeared to him 
Anacreontic in their grace and beauty: and employed chiefly in the 
chase, the universal pleasure of the human race, even in the highest 
state of refinement. This they carried, perhaps, a stage too far. They 
hunted their neighbouring tribesman for his flesh, and, like others 
among the more advanced American peoples, were cannibals — a name 
which Montaigne used as the title of the laudatory tractate here 
quoted. "What of that? Civilised man, says the philosopher, who 
practically enforces servitude on nine-tentlis of the human race, consumes 
the flesh and blood of his fellow-man alive. Is it not worse to eat one’s 
fellow-man alive, than to eat him dead ? Tliese Americans torture their 
prisoners, it is true ; worse tortui-es are inflicted in civilised Europe, in 
the sacred names of justice and religion. We Europeans regard these 
our fellow-men with contempt and aversion. Are we, in the sight of 
God, much better than they ? Have we done, are we doing, by our fellow- 
man at home, according to the light which is, or should be, within us? 
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Montaigne vfas perhaps only half serious. Yet such views commended 
themselves more or less to perfectly serious thinkers in other European 
countries; and they accorded with a feeling, which had long been 
gaining ground, of revolt against the hollow pageantry, the rigid social 
and political forms, the grasping at an empty show of power and dignity, 
which marked medieval life, and of expectation advancing towards 
more of simplicity, sincerity, and accordance with trath and nature. 
These views affected men’s religious conceptions, and had something 
to do with the Protestant and Puritan views of religious duty and 
theory. They were more amply represented in the Quakerism of a later 
age ; and while they originated in the Old World, they had their freest 
and fullest development, as -will appear later on in this History, in the 
New. Held in check in Europe, where power tenaciously clung to the 
machinery of feudalism, they fermented in, and began to permeate, 
social strata on which that machinery rested with crushing weight, and 
produced those revolutionaiy and socialistic doctrines which have so 
largely affected modem European society, but have found less favour in 
America. The emigrant in the New World was conscious of breathing 
different air. In this spacious continent much seemed trifling, and even 
ridiculous, which had commanded his respect, and even devotion, at 
home. Much of the burden of the Past seemed to fall from his shouldeix. 
Industry ensured subsistence, even to the poorest : security of subsistence 
led by an easy transition to competence, and often to affluence. In all 
these stages a general sense of independence was fostered, felt in diffei’ent 
degrees in different parts, but common, to some extent, to the Spanish 
landoivner among his Indian serfs, the sugar-planter among his slaves, 
the missionary among the converts he was reclaiming from savagery, and 
the peasant -wrestling with the forest and turning it into an expanse 
of fertile fields. The political tie which bound the emigrant to the 
European power commanding his allegiance was scarcely felt The 
merchant made large profits; capital earned high interest There was 
everywhere a large measure of freedom in local government. Even in 
Spanish America the European distinction between the noble and the 
plebeian was never introduced, nor could the Courts of justice exercise 
jurisdiction of hidalgiiia. Such a condition of things necessarily had its 
reaction on the mother countries : and Europe almost from the first felt 
that reaction, in however slight a degree. 

In one respect the medieval constitution of Europe received from 
the New World, in the period immediately subsequent to the Discovery, 
a decided accession of strength. The conquest and settlement of Spanish 
and Portuguese America opened an immense field of operations to the 
Catholic Church ; and this field was forthwith entered upon -adth 
extraordinary vigour and success. During the sixteenth century Rome 
was gaining in the New World more than she was losing in the Old. 
In Mexico, in Peru, and in New Granada foundations already existed 
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from which the missionary had but to sweep away an effete super- 
stnictui-e to erect a loftier and more durable one. The aborigines were 
deeply imbued with religious ideas, and trained from childhood to 
regxilar habits of worehip and ritual ; the houses of the gods, numerous 
and often magnificent, were held in deep veneration, and endowed with 
extensive estates ; tlie superiority of tlie great ‘‘Dios" oi the Spaniards — 
a title understood by the Indians to be the proper name of a deity to 
whose worship the people of Eui-ope were especially devoted — had been 
abundantly manifested in the mibtaiy successes of his votaries; con- 
vei’sion was insisted on by the conquerors ; and as the images of the old 
deities were destroyed, their shrines defaced, and their rites forbidden, 
compliance was dictated by the very spirit of aboriginal paganism. In 
Mexico, where the ancient rites demanded human sacrifices in vast 
numbei’s, and in a cruel and repulsive form, their abolition was effected 
Avith comparative ease. In Pera, where human sacrifice was chiefly 
limited to infant victims, Avho were simply strangled and buiied, the 
Indians were more firmly attached to their old religion ; and a seiious 
obstacle to its abandonment lay in their devotion to the practice of 
ancestor-woi-ship. Long after the mass of them had accepted the 
doctrine and practice of Christianity, they secretly offered sacrifice to 
the desiccated bodies of the dead; and a rigorous and prolonged 
inquisition had to be organised and carried into effect before the 
idolatry of Peru rvas extirpated. Meanwhile the settlement of tire 
Church proceeded on the general lines recognised in Europe; but in 
America, as in the Spanish districts conquered from the Moor’s, the 
Holy See forbore some of its prescriptive rights in favour of the Crorvn. 
Notwithstanding the ordinances of the Lateran Council, Alexander VI 
in 1501 granted to the Crown all tithes and firstfruits in the Indies. 
The consideration for this “ temporalisation ” of proper’ty which of right 
belonged to the Chtrrch rvas the corrquest of territory from infidels, and 
their conversion to Christianity. The right of patronage iir all sees and 
benefices was also vested by the Pope in the Spairish sovereigns, as fully 
as had ah’eady been done in the case of the kingdom of Granada, subject 
only to the condition that it should remain in the Crorvn inalienably. 
The Crown Avas further appointed the Pope’s legate in America. The 
limits of dioceses were at first laid doAra by the Popes ; but even this 
right, together Avith the poAver of dividing and consolidating them, Avas 
granted to the CroAvn, and no American bishop could return to Europe 
Avithout the Viceroy’s licence. Tire Chirrch in America held its own 
Councils, under the dhection of the metropolitans of Mexico and 
Lima; and no appeal in ecclesiastical matters Avas earned to Rome. 
The CroAvn obtained the income of vacant sees, a part of Avhich Avas 
assigned to the deferree of the coasts against heretic pirates. These 
concessions Avere amply justified by the immense revenue Avhich poured 
into Rome from Spanish America in the form of dorrations, of proceeds 
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of bulls for the Holy Crusade, and of the sale of indulgences and 
dispensations. What the Holy See bestowed with one hand it received 
back, in larger measure, with the other. 

Outside the limits of settled life the work of evangelisation was 
vigorously pursued by Franciscan, Dominican, and Augustinian friars, 
who from tlie first flocked to the New World in aU its parts ; but the 
chief share in this labour was borne by the newly-foimd^ Company of 
Jesus. Among the exigencies which led to its establishment may 
certainly be reckoned the need of adequately grappling with the task of 
preaching Christianity in America, as well as in India and the Far East ; 
and the numerous “ Reductions ” in the savage districts of North and 
South America abundantly testify to the devotion and energy of the 
Jesuit Fatheis. At first the regular clergy gi-eatly outnumbered the 
secular. In many cases they received, by dispensation, valuable benefices; 
and being in all respects better educated and trained than the secular 
clergy, they more easily acquired the American languages. The surplus 
incomes of these regularised benefices were remitted to the superiors 
of their incumbents in Europe, and were ultimately applied to the 
foundation of houses of the several Orders in the New World. The 
Franciscan, Augustinian and Jesuit colleges in Peru were in effect the 
chief centres of European civilisation ; and the Jesuits have left a dur- 
able monument of their zeal in the republic of Paraguay. To those 
members of these Orders who engaged in missionary work the ethno- 
logist and historian are greatly indebted. But for their labours the 
deeply interesting history and folk-lore of Mexico and Peru would have 
been inadequately preserved, and the languages of many tribes outside 
the pale of settled life must have perished. Together with tire fine 
churches attached to the mission settlements, the cathedral and parish 
churches of Spanish Ameilca, often built on the sites of ancient temples, 
form an imique series of liistorical monuments. Entirely built by native, 
labour, and largely by voluntary contributions from native sources, they 
were to a great extent served by pastors of Indian or partly Indian 
descent — a class whom it was the policy of Spain to foster, and through 
which her control of her vast American dominions was in some measmn 
maintained. 

MTiat was the elFect of the New World in the realm of learning and 
science.^ Here, on the whole, the New World, at least in the first 
eighty years of its history, figures rather as a consequence than a cause. 
At Montaigne’s death Francis Bacon, designing to reconstruct the system 
of the sciences, was meditating and elaborating the great series of 
books and tractates in wMch his views were given to the world ; and in 
many of his writings it is clear that America with its physical features, 
its plants and animals, and its aboriginal race, was largely the subject 
of his meditation, and that the vast array of facts associated with it 
enlarged and modified his opinions and forecasts. To some extent Bacon 
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was the scholar of Montaigne, whose conception of America as the 
middle one of three island-continents which once lay westward of the 
Old ^Vorld — the vanished Atlantis Avhich gave its name to the Atlan- 
tic, the new-found America beyond it, and a third, still undiscovered, 
but probably soon to be revealed in the imknown expanses of the Pacific, 
and called by Bacon “ New Atlantis,” as bearing the same geogi’aphical 
relation to the New World which the earlier Atlantis had home to the 
Old — undex’lies his noble philosophical romance bearing that name as 
its title. Bacon’s habit of thought and study had induced in him 
a broader and profounder conception of the New World than that 
presented in the pages of his French predecessor. The phenomena of 
society, which chiefly attracted Montaigne, had for him only a secondary 
interest. Thirsting to know the Causes of Things, he aspired to com- 
prehend nature in her entirety, to penetrate her secret, and to interpret 
ber message: and the New World lent him opportune and unexpected 
help. The configuration of sea and land surfaces, the mountains, the 
tides and Avinds, the animals and plants of the New World, opened 
for the first time an enormous field of physical enquiry. The New 
World, for example, threw new light on the distribution of teri’estrial 
and maritime areas. Like the continents of the Old World (Europe 
and Asia for the purpose of tliis comparison counting ns one) both 
North and South America broadened out towards the north and tapered 
towards the south, the altemative principle of termination by variously 
shaped peninsulas being found here also to recur. What, Bacon asked, 
was the shape of that supposed continent lying south of the Strait of 
Magalhaes, and commonly called Terra Australis? The conflicting or 
according phenomena of the tides in different places; the water-spouts; 
the refrigeration of the air by icebergs on the Canadian coast; the 
balmy breezes blorving to seaward from Florida ; the trade-winds, which 
had lent Europe ■\vings to carry her across the Atlantic: the constant 
westerly or anti-trade winds blowing towards the Portuguese shore, from 
which, it was sometime? said, Colombo had inferred the existence of a 
western continent generating them ; the comparatively cold climate of 
North Ameiica, the frozen expanse of Labrador being in the latitude 
of Britain, and the contradictory phenomena of the Peruvian coast, 
which lay almost under the Equator, while its ocean brbezes, blowing 
hardest at the full moons, were said to produce a climate like that of 
Southern Europe ; the strange inequalities of temperature experienced in 
different parts of the Peruvian Cordilleras ; the alleged phenomenon that 
the peaks of the Andes remain destitute of snow, while it thickly covers 
their lower elevations, -with the effects produced on man by their attenu- 
ated air, not so much cold as keen, piercing the eyes and purging the 
stomach; — such enquiries as these, never previoirsly formulated, make 
Bacon the founder of modern physical geogr'aphy. American man, in 
his physical and ethnological aspect, strongly attracted Bacon’s attention. 
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Was the extraordinaiy longevity of the Brazilian and Virginian tribes, 
who retained manly vigour at the age of 120 years, connected -with 
their practice of painting the skin ? IVhat was the cause of a similar 
phenomenon in Peru? Was it true, as some alleged, that the fearful 
“morhjis galliciis^ then for the first time raging in Europe, and sup- 
posed, though erroneously, to have been imported from America, had 
its origin in the loathsome practice of cannibalism? IVhat was the 
effect on American man of maize, as his staple diet ? In America, where 
flint was scarce. Are was miiversally kindled by the wooden drill. The 
American Prometheus, then, in Bacon’s words, “had no intelligence 
with the European,” and the arts of life must have originated inde- 
pendently in the New World; — an inference somewhat boldly made 
from a single pair of facts, but which accorded, though Bacon knew it 
not, -with the traditions of Mexico and Peru, and is amply confirmed, 
in our o^vn well-informed age, by everything known as to the general 
progress of the American aborigines. By an effort of judgment for 
which the materials scarcely existed, and which had certainly never been 
made before his time. Bacon mentally arrayed against each other the 
polished nations of Europe and the barbarous or savage ones of America, 
and asked himself the reason of the contrast. Was it to be sought in 
the soil, in the sky, in the physical constitution of man ? These sugges- 
tions he answered negatively ; the difference, he concluded, lay solely in 
the fact that the American peoples, for some as yet imknoAvn reason, 
had made less progress in the arts of life. We know the reason to be 
Natui-e’s parsimony in furnishing the western continent with animals 
capable of labour and amenable to domestication. 

Here another ^question presented itself to this prince among thinkers. 
Was the project of planting the civilisation of Eimope among the 
American savages — a project widely entertained in Western Em'ope — 
a feasible one? Bacon answered this also in the negative. Nor is it 
doubtful that, having regard to the contemporary idea of “planting,” 
Bacon was right. The idea of teaching the Indians “ to live virtuously, 
and know of men the manner, and also to know God their Maker,” was 
not yet obsolete; and the Spaniards, according to their lights, were 
vigorously prosecuting the task in Mexico and elsewhere. It has been 
reserved for a later age, in most respects more advanced, to acquiesce 
in a system of colonisation which dispossesses the aboriginal owners of 
the soil, and deals with them as with vermin to be hunted down, or 
stamped out, or deported to holes and comers of the land, to dwindle 
and die out under the effect of poverty, chagrin, and vices introduced 
by their civilised conquerors. From the Discovery to the time when 
European nations adopted a commercial policy and a commercial 
morality — ^from Colombo to Penn — those of the natives who sub- 
mitted to Em’opean rule were regarded as men to be civilised and 
christianised, and ultimately to be blended in one race with their 
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European brethren. Bacon discountenanced this view so far as concerned 
the savages of “Florida” or North Eastern America, and the foimda- 
tion of English colonies there on a coiTesponding footing. He bade 
Englishmen throw aside ideas which to his thinking savoured less of 
reality than of antiquated romances like Amadis de Gaid, and take up 
Caesar’s Commentaries. If Englishmen must perforce colonise, he pointed 
out to them as the proper field of colonial enteiprise, the adjacent island 
of Ireland, whose aboriginal people were sunk in a bai’barisra more 
shameful than American savagery, because of their immediate prox- 
imity to, and close relations Avith, one of the most civilised nations on 
the globe. 

These instances by no means represent the full influence exercised by 
the NeAv World on the most powerful mind of modem times, and 
through him on ages wliich have realised his ideas without adding 
anything to their transcendent scope and penetration. There can be 
little doubt that Bacon’s whole scheme for the reconstitution of know- 
ledge on a broader basis and firmer foundation, in accordance Avith the 
truth of things and Avithout regard to the routine of scholastic tradition, 
and vdth such fulness that, in his oAvn Avords, the “ cijstalline globe ” of 
the imderstanding should faitlifully reflect all that the “ material globe,” 
or external Avorld, ofiers to his apprehension, Avas suggested to him by 
the facts briefly sketched in the foregoing pages. Truth, he wrote, Avas 
not the daughter of Authority, but of Time. America Avas ceitainly 
“ the greatest birth of time ” ; Bacon applied these Avords to the philo- 
sophic system of Avhich he was the founder. The discovery of America 
gave the human intellect Avhat is knoAvn to mechanics as a “ dead lift.” 
It dispelled a secular illusion ; it destroyed the old blind reverence for 
antiquity, which Spenser might Avell have depicted as a sightless 
monster, stifling mankind in its sei-pentine embraces. Truth, to borroAv 
from Milton an allegory Avorthy of Bacon, had been heAvn, like the 
body of Osiris, into a thousand pieces. Philosophy, like Isis, the 
disconsolate spouse, Avandered over the earth in quest of them: and the 
time Avould come Avhen they should be “gathered limb to limb, and 
moulded into an immortal feature of loveliness and perfection.” What 
“ grounds of hope,” to use Bacon’s phrase, for that glorious reunion — or 
rather, what certain auguries of its ultimate attainment — he gathered 
from the Nbav Cosmography, his AAuitings abundantly testify. His oAvn 
vast survey of knowledge, attained or that ought to be attained, he 
modestly described as a coasting voyage or pericgesis of the “Nbav 
I ntellectual World.” He loved to compare his oAvn conjectures and 
anticipations of the boimdless results Avhich he knew his method destined 
to achieve in the hands of posterity Avith the faint indications Avhich had 
inspired Colombo to attempt that “ mirahilis navigatio" that daring six 
Aveeks’ voyage Avestward across the Atlantic. Feebly, indeed, and through 
the dai’kness of night, he says, bleAV the breeze of hope from the shores 
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of the New Continent of knowledge and power towards him, as from his 
lonely elevation he eagerly watched for those cheering signals wliich he 
knew would sooner or later greet the patient eye of expectant philosophy, 
though he himself might not be destined to behold them. Those signals, 
he vTote, must one day come, unless his omi faith in the future should 
prove vain, and men were content to remain intellectual abjects. 
Humanity had waited long ages for the accomplishment of Seneca’s 
prophecy — a prophecy which was in every mouth at the Discovery, and 
of which Bacon, like all his contemporaries, hailed the Discovery as the 
destined fulfilment ; 

Venienl annis saccula sens 
Quibus Oceanus mncula rerum 
jMxct, et ingens patent tellus, 

Tiphysque novas detegal orhes, 

Nec sit terris ultima Thule, 

Possibly he had pondered over a less-kno^vn passage in the prose writings 
of the same author, who predicts that the time shall come when Imow- 
ledge shall be vastly increased, and men shall look back with amaze- 
ment at the ignorance of the Greeks and Romans. There was confirma- 
tion for such hopes in Holy Scripture. The anticipation of the Chaldean 
seer that in the latest times “many should run to and fro, and 
Icnowledge be increased ” he interpreted as foreshadowng the opening 
of five-sixths of the globe, hitherto closed, to man’s travel, study, and 
reinvigorated powers of reasoning. Into the future of history in the 
nan'ow sense of the word. Bacon ventured only by one memorable 
forecast, since abxmdantly verified, and more abundantly by momentous 
events of quite recent occurrence. He prophesied that the great 
inlieritances of the East and the West, both at the time ready to slip 
from the feeble grasp of Spain, must alike fall to those who commanded 
the ocean — to that Anglo-Saxon race of which he will remain to all 
time one of the most illustrious representatives. 



CHAPTER HI. 


THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST. 

Ik the middle of the fourteenth century two powers which had 
recently sprung into xmexpccted prominence were closing in upon 
Constantinople from tlie west and from the east. But in the race for 
the stronghold on the Bosphonis the competitor wliich might have 
seemed to have the best chances of winning, suddenly fell out. With 
the death of Stephen Dusan (1356) tlie ill-consolidated empire of Servia 
collapsed: his successors were ciphem; whereas Orchan, the Sultan of the 
Ottomans, handed donm a well-disciplined State, built on strong founda- 
tions, to a line of eminent pi-inces. Under liim the Ottoman Turks won 
(1358) their fiist foothold on European soil by the occupation of the 
fortress of Gallipoli, — somewhat less than a century before Mohammad II 
captured Constantinople. It w’as not long before Orchan’s son Murad I 
had crept round and conquered the eastern half of the Balkan peninsula, 
cutting off Constantinople from Cluistian Europe. For the fimt time, 
since the days of Darius and Xerces, Thrace passed under the sway of 
an Asiatic power, — often as the hosts of Sassanid Kings and Saracen 
Caliphs had lined the shores of the dividing straits. K the conquest had 
resembled in character the old Pei'sian conquest, if the inhabitants had 
been required only to pay tribute to a distant ruler and receive his 
gairisons in their cities, the lot of these lands would have been light. 
But they were taken into full possession by their new lords; and oriental 
nomads of an alien and intolerant religion were planted as the dominant 
race amid the Cluistian population. The circumstance that the 
Ottomans were nomads (they were a clan of the Turkish tribe of Oghuz) 
gives their empire its signifiauice in the histoiy of mankind. In the 
perpetual stniggle between the herdsmen and the tillere of the soil which 
has been waged from remote ages on the continents of Europe and Asia, 
the advance of the Ottomans was a decisive victory for the children of 
the steppes. This feature of their conquest is of no less fundamental 
importance than its aspect as a victory for Islam. 

How the Ottomans were caught in the tide of the Mongol invasion 
and their power almost ruined ; bow they recovered mider the prudent 
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guidance of Mohammad I ; how the wave of conquest once more rolled 
on under Murad II, imtil a seal was set upon their European empire by 
the capture of Constantinople, — all this has been told by Gibbon. The 
story is here taken up in 1453. 

For a moment it was not clear whether the new lord of Constanti- 
nople would be content Avith a suzerainty over the neighbouring lands 
which had once been provinces of the Roman empire, or would reduce 
them to the condition of provinces of the Ottoman realm. The princes 
of the Peloponnese, the despot of Servia, the lords of some of the island 
States of the Aegean, forthndth offered their submission. Mohammad 
soon showed that he would not acquiesce in a system of vassal states 
paying him tribute as overlord, but aimed at compassing the complete 
and immediate subjection of the Balkan peninsula. A typical oriental 
conqueror, he was driven on by the true instinct that it would be fatal to 
stand still or abandon aggi-ession; he believed that it was the destiny of 
liis people to spread the reh'gion of the Prophet over the whole earth, 
and the task of his life was to further the accomplishment of this end. 
His next successors worked with varying vigour in the same direction, 
and the Ottomans throve so long as they conquered. But it was 
constant success in war that quickened and strengthened the frame of 
their State ; and the hour in which limits were set to territorial advance 
marks the begiiming of a rapid decline. The nature of their institu- 
tions, as we shall see, demanded war. 

Mohammad first turned his arms against Servia. This step was 
determined by Servia’s geographical position, lying on the road to 
Hungary. For Mohammad saw that Hungary was the only country, 
John Hunyadi the only leader, that he had seriously to fear. The two 
western powers which had the greatest interests at stake in the east and 
were most gravely affected by the change of masters at Constantinople, 
were Venice and Genoa. The Genoese were aecustomed to dealings \vith 
the Ottomans; they were the first Christian power west of the Adriatic 
that had made a treaty \vith them, and they had not scrupled to use 
the alliance of the infidels against their feUow-Christians. The Genoese 
colony of Galata sent the keys of their walled town to Mohammad on 
the fall of the City, and the Sultan though he slighted their walls granted 
them a favourable capitulation securing their liberties and commercial 
rights. But Genoa was feeble and indifferent; and, feeling herself 
unequal to new efforts, she transfeiTed, before the fatal yeai’ was over, 
her Pontic settlements to the Genoese Bank of St George, into whose 
hands the administration of Corsica passed about the same time. But the 
financial resmmces of the Bank did not suffice for the task of supporting 
these colonies, and Genoese trade declined. Venice, on the other hand, 
was not indifferent; and her first thought was, not to recover the bulwark 
of Christendom from the hands of the Muslim, but to preserve her own 
commercial priHleges imder the rule of the infidel sovereign. She sent 
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an envoy to Molmmnmd; and a treaty, which formed the basis of all 
^bsequent negotiations, was presently concluded. By it she secured 
freedom of trade for her merchants and the privilege of protecting 
Venetian settlers on Turkish soil by means of her own ofHcei’s, 

•j then, was the only power that Mohammad, secure on the 

side of Venice, had immediately to fear. In the first month of 1454 the 
young and worthless King Ladislaus had assembled a diet at Buda and 
ramed extraordinary measures for organising an army against the 
lurks, John Hunyadi, appointed commander-in-chief, had a host 
ready to take the field in spring, when George Brankorid, the despot of 
Senna, amved, suppliant for help, with the news that the l\irk was 
against his kingdom, Hunyadi crossed the Danube and 
raided Turkish territory, while Mohammad beleaguered the Servian 
fortresses of Ostroviza and Semendra (Smederevo). He took Ostroviza, 
but Semendra a stronghold of capital strategic impoi-tance for opei-a- 
tions against Servia, Hungary, and Wallachia— was saved by the arrival 
of the Magyar general, and Mohammad retreated. A large detach- 
ment of the retreating army encountered Hunyadi near Krusovac. No 
regular battle was fought; a panic seized the Turks and they were 
routed rvith slaughter. Hunyadi completed his campaign by descending 
the Danube and reducing the Ottoman fortress of Widdin to ashes. 

In the following year (1455) Mohammad— who claimed Serria 
tlirough his step-mother, a Servian Princess— won a foothold in the 
south of the country by the capture of Novoberdo, with its important 
gold and silver mines; and he spent the next rvinter in making large and 
elaborate preparations for besieging Belgrade by land and water. The 
siege lasted three weeks in July, 1456, and hardly has a more brilliant 
feat been achieved in the coui-se of the struggles between Europe and the 
Ottoman Turks tlrnn the relief of Belgrade by Jolm Hunyadi and his 
Magyar array. It was the second time that he saved tliis bulwark at 
the gates of Hungary. P ope Calixtus III had sent an able legate, Juan de 
Carvajal, to rally the people round the general in the holy cause; but it 
is a Minorite brother, John of Capistrano, who shares with Hunyady the 
glory of the triumph. _ The eloquence of this preacher, inspired with 
zeal against the misbeliever, could still move men’s hearts to some faint 
semblance of that crusading fervour which had once strung Em-ope to 
madness. The greater part of the host which was collected was a 
tattered undisciplined rabble; but infinite patience and energy overcame 
all difficulties, TVith a few vessels Hunyady broke through the chain of 
barques by which Mohammad had haired the Save, and entered the 
besieged city. Though the defenders were far inferior in number and 
equipment, yet by valour and cunning they defeated aU the efforts of the 
enemy and at last forced the whole army to retreat in confusion, and 
mth tremendous losses, amounting to more than 50,000 killed and 
wounded, 800 guns, and ST war-boats. In the fix’st hour of delight the 
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victors oven-ated the importance of their achievement; they fancied 
that the Tm’k was almost crushed and that hut little was wanting 
to drive him from Europe. It could be done, wote Hunyadi in a letter 
to the Pope, “if Christendom were to rise up against him.” But there 
was no chance of such a rising, and in a few days Christendom lost her 
ablest champion, Hunyadi himself (August, 1456). Hungary, crippled 
by domestic feuds, without a leader in whom men trusted, receiving no 
.support from Gemrany in consequence of the hatred between King 
Wladislav and the Emperor, could not foUow up her victory. Presently 
Wladislav died and Hrmyadi’s son, Matthias Corvinus, a lad of sixteen 
year's, came to the throne (January, 1458). 

Meanwhile Mohammad was taking measures for the subjection of 
Servia. He was helped by its domestic circumstances. After a straggle 
for the succession to the crown, the government devolved upon a woman, 
Helena, the widow of the despot George’s youngest son ; and she took 
the strange impolitic step of placing the country under the protection and 
overlordship of Pope Calixtus, who had vowed his energies to the abolition 
of the Turk. But this act alienated the boyars, who liked the interference 
of the Catholic no better, or even less, than the rule of the infidel. In 1457 
Mahmud Pasha (Beglerbeg, or Gover-nor, of Rumelia) had overcome all 
Servia ; in 1458 Mohammad came himself, captured Semendra by treachery, 
and received the voluntary submission of many of the boyars. It is said 
that 200,000 inhabitants were carried from the land, whether to be 
ti'ained for military service, or to be settled in other pai'ts of the empfre. 

On the death of Hunyadi only a single gi-eat warrior was left to fight 
for the cause of Christendom — “standing almost alone, like a strong wall,” 
said Pope Calixtus; — ^but it was as much as his strength could compass to 
defend his orvn land. This was George Castriotes, the Albanian, whom 
we are accustomed to designate as Scanderbeg, — a name which always 
reminds us that he had been brought up in the faith of Islam and held 
liigh office imder Murad H, before he returned to his orvn religion and 
his own people. Beneath the supremacy of his masterful and daring 
spirit, the Albanian folk, which in the regions of northern Epirus preserved 
the old Illyrian language, was raised into transient greatness. For a brief 
space, an imited Albanian nation lifted up its voice amid the roar of the 
world’s tide, and admiring Europe applauded. In the warfai-e on the 
lUyrian hillsides, Scanderbeg was almost invariably successful; and a 
defeat which he suffered at the Albanese fortress of Belgrade, through an 
indiscreet concession (1456), was avenged in the following year by a great 
victory over Mohammad’s able general Hamsa, who was hims^ taken 
prisoner. Mohammad was glad to make a trace for a year, and 
Scanderbeg was persuaded to cross over, a second “Alexander” of 
Epirus, to Apulia, to help the Spaniard Ferdinand of Naples to drive 
out tire French (1461). On the Albanian chieFs return, new discom- 
fitiues forced Mohammad, intent on more pressing enterpi’ises, to seek a 
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permanent peace ; and the Sultan acknowledged Scanderbeg as the 
absolute sovereign of Albania (April, 1463). 

But the peace was broken before the year was out. It was the 
Albanian who violated the contract, under the importunate pressure of 
the Pope and the Venetian Republic. He reopened hostilities by a raid 
into Macedonia ; and in 1464 he won a crushing victory over a Turkish 
army under Balaban (an Albanian renegade). His successes decided 
Mohammad to take the field himself at the head of a mighty host and 
lay siege to ICi’oja, the Albanian capital (1465). The last exploit of the 
hero was to render this expedition fruitless. Failing to storm the place, 
Mohammad retreated, leaving Balaban to starve it out; but before he 
left the country he massacred some thousands of Albanian families, Avhom 
he discovered in their refuge in the valley of Chidna. Having no forces 
sufficient to relieve Kroja, Scanderbeg visited Rome, hoping to obtain 
effectual help from Pope Paul H. He obtained a little money and much 
good will. On his return to Albania he found that some Venetian troops 
had come to Ins aid, and he was now able to act. But fortune relieved 
Kroja. A chance blow wounded Balaban mortally, and the blockading 
army immediately retreated, leaving Albania in a state of terrible devas- 
tation, The “athlete of Chi’istendom,” as Scanderbeg was called, died 
a year later at Alessio, recommending his son and his country to the 
protection of Venice (January, 1467). For Venice his death was a serious 
event, as he was the “buffer” between the Ottoman power and her 
possessions on the lower Adi'iatic, such as Scodra and Durazzo. Hence- 
forward she would have to do her own work here. 

Bosnia, which had borne its part in the fatal battle of Kosovo field 
(1389), was inevitably draAvn into the vortex. The catastrophe of this land 
received a peculiar character from its religious condition. The mass of 
the people, high and Ioav, Avas firmly devoted to the Patarine or Bogo- 
milian tenets, Avhich Catholics and Greeks branded as Manichaeanism. 
It is one of that series of religions which range from Armenia to 
Aquitaine, including Albigensians at one extremity and Paulicians at 
the other, all apparently descended from the ancient “heresies” of 
Adoptianism. But the Catholics Avere eager to crush the heresy; 
Franciscan missionaries Avorked Avith all their might in the land; and 
some of the kings embi’aced Catholicism. In 1412 the Bogomils 
threatened to Turcise, and in 1415 they executed the tlireat, fighting 
at Usora against Hungary. When King Stephen Thomas embraced 
Catholicism (1446), the Pope and the King of Hungaiy hoped that the 
false doctrines Avould be extirpated. In the south of the Bosnian 
kingdom Avas the large vassal state, practically independent, Avhich had 
groAvn up out of the lordship of Chlum, The voivod of this country Avas 
Stephen Vukeid, and in 1448 he received from the Emperor the title of 
“Duke (Herzog) of St Sabas”; whence the complex of his lands derived 
the name of Herzegovina, the Duchy. His daughter married Stephen 
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tte King; but Stephen the Duke remained true to the national faith. 
He seems to have entered into a sort of vassal relation to Mohammad; 
for, when he makes peace with his neighbour Ragusa in 1454, we find 
him undertaking not to attack it, save at the command of the “Great 
ruler the Sultan of Turkey.” On the fall of Constantinople the Bosnian 
King offered tribute; but Hunyadi’s feat at Belgrade, and the success of 
Scanderbeg in the south, raised up King Stephen’s drooping hopes and 
heartened him to refuse the payment (1456). Before, however, any results 
ensued from his change of attitude, he made peace again (1458); liis 
object was to have his hands free for laying hold of Servia. In the diet 
of Szegedin the Hungarian King agreed that the despot’s son, Stephen 
Tomasevic, should become despot of Servia and actual ruler of the little 
northern strip of Servia that was not in Turkish power. The position 
here depended entirely on holding the key-fortress of Semendra. But 
the inhabitants of this place were reluctant to submit to the Bosnian 
prince imposed upon them ; and when in the next year Mohammad 
appeared with an araiy, they opened their gates to him. A cry of 
mortification at the faU of this bulwark arose in Himgaiy and Italy, and 
the disaster was attributed to the coiTuption and cowardice of Stephen 
Tomasevic. The Himgarian king Matthias Corvinus never forgave him ; 
but the evidence seems to show that the surrender was the act of the 
inhabitants of the toTO, done in his despite. 

Two years later King Stephen Thomas died, hampered in his struggle 
with the Turk by his feuds with his vassal and father-in-law, the ruler 
of Herzegovina, and with the Ban of Croatia, and above all by the 
estrangement in religion between himself and his folk. The storm broke 
upon his son Stephen, who, having apparently convinced Pope Pius 11 of 
his innocence in the loss of Semendra, was crowned by the Pope’s Legate, 
and reconciled with the Hungarian monarch. Meanwhile the anti- 
national policy of the kings was producing its effect. The oppressive 
measures adopted by them, at the instigation of the Pope and Hungary, 
towards the Patarenes, alienated many of that sect, who fled into Turkey 
or remaining in the country acted as spies for the Sultan, while some 
actually embraced Islam. Mohammad resolved to reduce Bosnia to 
complete subjection. When he sent an embassy to demand tribute. 
King Stephen, taking the envoy into a treasure-chamber, said, “ Here is 
the tribute ; but I have no mind to send it to the Sultan.” “ It is a fine 
treasure to keep,” replied the envoy, “ but I know not whether it rvill 
bring you luck ; I fear, the reverse.” IVhen however Stephen failed to 
gain any aid from Venice or from Ragusa (itself trembling at the danger 
of a Tiukish attack), and heard of the equipment of a great Turkish 
army, he repented his boldness, and sent to Mohammad to offer the 
tribute and ask for a truce for fifteen years. His ambassadors foimd the 
Sultan at Hadnanople. The liistoi'ian of the Bosnian war, Michael 
Konstantino^ac, who was in the service of the Tm-ks, was theie at the 
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time ; and, hidden behind a chest, he overheard the conversation of two 
pashas who were in the confidence of Mohammad. They arranged that 
the demands of the Bosnian King should be granted, and the envoys 
dismissed on the Saturday ; but on the following Wednesday the army 
was to start and ovenvhelm Bosnia, before any aid from Himgary or 
elsewhere could reach it. So it came to pass; and though Michael 
privately informed the Bosnian ambassadors of the perfidious intentions 
of the Sultan, they would not believe him. Having occupied the district 
of Podrinje, Mohammad attacked the royal residence, the mighty fortress 
of Bobovac ; and here again the special condition of Bosnia affected the 
course of events. The defender. Prince Radak, was secretly a Patarine, 
though he had feigned to accept Catholicism ; and he betrayed the toAvn 
to the Turk. The Turk rewarded him by decapitation ; — a strange 
policy on the part of a conqueror whose interest it was to encourage such 
treacheries. Jajce in the west of the land capitulated, and the King, who 
had ffed to Kliuc, surrendered to Mahmud Pasha, receiving from him a 
witten guarantee for his life and fi’eedom. The lands directly under 
the Bosnian Crown were soon subdued, Stephen commanding the captains 
of his castles to yield; and Mohammad marched southward to subdue 
the Duchy and Ragusa. But in this difficult country he made little 
way; and, on failing to take the capital, Blagaj, he abandoned the 
enteiprise. It was the Sultan’s policy to put to death all rulei's whom 
he dethroned; and, in order to release him from the obligation of 
keeping a promise which he had not authorised, a learned Persian 
mifti with his own hand beheaded the Bosnian King. It is said 
that Mohammad carried off 30,000 boys to be made into Janissaries, 
besides 100,000 other captives. The Catholics who were left fled from 
the country ; and to prevent its utter dispeoplement, Mohammad gave 
the Franciscans a safeguard, allowing the Christians free exercise of their 
religion. HenceforAvard the Franciscan influence Avas predominant. 

King Matthias Corvinus made a vigorous attempt to rescue Bosnia ; 
and in the year 1463 he drove many of the Ottoman ganisons out. But 
he had not made timely preparations for encountering the return of 
Mohammad, who in the next spring (1464) came to recover Jajce, the 
most important stronghold of aU. The hard-pressed place Avas relieved 
by a Himgarian force ; but at the end of the year Matthias, avIio was 
besieging another fort, was constrained by Mahmud Pasha to retreat. 
Nothing more Avas done for Bosnia, A strip in the north, Avith a fcAV 
fortresses including Jajce, remained in the poAver of Hungary, and gave 
the title of “King of Bosnia” to the voivod of Transylvania; but the 
land as a whole had passed under Muslim rule. Herzegovina Avas made 
fully subject nearly tAventy yearn later (1483). All the Slavonic poAvem 
of the Balkan peninsula Avere thus gathered into the Asiatic empire, 
except the tributary republic of Ragusa and a part of the principality of 
Montenegro, whose recesses afforded a refuge to many of those Avho 
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saved themselves from the weckage of the neighbouring countries. 
Stephen Cmoievic, the maker of MontenegrOj had spent his hfe in 
defending his country against Mohammad’s father, Murad, and had 
fought hand in hand wth Scandeiheg. He died in 1466. His son Ivan 
the Black continued the struggle with indomitable spirit, though the 
waves seemed to be closing over his head, when to south of him Albania 
was throTO open to the Turk by the death cf Castriotes and Bosnia 
was conquered in the north, l^en the Venetians abandoned Scodra 
to Mohammad (1479), the very ke}' of Montenegro seemed to have been 
surrendered; and so desperate appeared the outlook that Ivan burned 
Zabljak, the eity which his father had founded, near the upper end of 
the lake of Scodra, and went up to lofty Cetinje, which has ever since 
remained the capi^ of the only Slavonic princes of the peninsula who 
never bowed the knee to Asiatic lords. Ivan iVic Tdiack was Tnore tVian 
a heroic patriot. To him belongs the distinction of having estabhshed 
(at Ohod) the first Slavonic printing press, from which the earHest hoolis 
in Cyrillic character were issued (1493). 

Meanwhile Greece had been conquered, es^cept a few forts which 
still remained to Venice. Tlie Duchy of Athens, which had passed in the 
previous century to the Florentine merchant family of the Acciaiuoli, 
was won; the last Duke, Franco, surrendered the Acropolis to Omar 
son of T^'akhan in 1456. When Mohammad visited the city, two 
years later, he was amazed at the beauty of its buildings and the 
handsome quays of the Piraeus, and cried: “Islam owes a debt to the son 
of Turaldian.” Subsequently Franco was privately strangled, on account 
of a plot of some Athenians to restore him. But, on the whole, Athens 
had reason to be pleased with the change from the rule of Catholic 
princes to that of the unbelievers. Tlie administration of justice and 
the collection of the tribute were assigned to local officers, and the only 
new burden was the tribute of children. 

The Peloponnesus was misgoverned by the two brothers of the last 
Roman Emperor, Thomas and Demetrius, worthless and greedy despots, 
whose rule was worse than the rvorst Turkish tyranny. Thomas, 
notorious for his cruelty, resided at Patras, and oppressed the western 
part of the peninsula; Demetrius, distinguished by his luxury, ruled 
over the east, and his seat was in the rocky fortress of Mistra, at the 
foot of Mormt Taygetus, three miles west of Sparta. The court officials, 
who were the minister's of their oppression, were detested throughout 
the land, which was further distracted by the hatred between the Greek 
inhabitants and the Albanian shepherds, who had eome down and 
settled here in the previous century after tbe fall of the Servian empire. 
The invasion of the Turks in 1452 had desolated the land and given the 
Albanian herds a wider range; the Greek peasants overcrowded the 
towrrs, and the most thriving traders began to emigrate. The Albanians 
deemed that the right moment had come for making the Morea an 
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Albanian state ; perhaps they were encouraged by the fame and success 
of Scanderbeg. But there was no Scanderbeg among them to unite and 
keep them together; they could not agree upon a leader of their own 
race; and they selected Manuel Cantacuzenus (a noble, of the family 
which had given an emperor to the East-Roman throne) ^vho was now 
ruling informally over the hillsmen of Maina in Taygetus. He adopted 
the Albanian name of Ghin, and placed himself at the head of the 
insurgents. By themselves the despots u'ould have been unable to hold 
out in their strong places ; but they appealed to Mohammad, to whom 
after the fall of Constantinople they had become tributary ; and, when 
the governor of Thessaly marched into the peninsula, the rebels sued for 
peace (1454). The Albanians received favourable terms; for it was 
Ottoman policy to preserve them as a make-weight to the Greeks, 
But the Morea was far from being tranquiUised. Four years later 
Mohammad in person led an army thither to restore order, and captured 
and garrisoned the Acro-Corinth, Tlie enmity of the two brothers 
Palaeologus led to new miseries. They took up arms against one 
another, Thomas posing as the champion of Christendom against the 
Turks; and Mohammad decided that an end must be made of Greek 
rule in the Peloponneso. In 1460 he descended for the second time, 
and he did not hold his hand when policy urged cruelty. Thus when 
the indwellers of Leondari (a place on the noithern extremity of 
Taygetus, overlooking Megalopolis) abandoned their town and took 
refuge in the hills in the citadel of Gardiki — an ill-omened place where 
tliirty-seven years before Turakhan had built pyramids of Albanian 
heads (1423) — Mohammad followed the luckless people to this sequestered 
fort, and on their surrender they were all gathered together and slain, 
six thousand of them. At Calaviyta a renegade Albanian chief who 
had been in Turkish service was saivn in two. Here and elsewhere 
thousands were reduced to slavery. Demetrius had submitted without a 
blow at Mistra ; Thomas fled to Corfu and ended his life at Rome as 
a pensioner of the Pope. It Avas thus that the Morea became perhaps 
the most miserable province in the Turkish realm ; nor can there be any 
doubt but that Mohammad deliberately intended this to be its fate. He 
unpeopled and desolated it, so that it might present no allurements to a 
foreign invader and have no spirit to be restless. Six maritime places 
still belonged to Venice : — Argos, Nauplia and Thennisi in the east, and 
Coron, Modon and Navarino in the Avest, to Avhich Ave must add Aegina. 
The little toAvn of Monemvasia, Avhich Fiankish speech coriupted to 
Malvoisy, on the rocky east coast of Laconia, held out for four years, 
in the name of Thomas Palaeologus, and then placed itself under 
the protection of Venice (1464). 

The withdraAval of Genoa from the field, and the conquest of the 
Morea and Bosnia, folloAved by the death of Scanderbeg, devolved the 
Avhole defence of the coasts of the Illyrian peninsula and the Aegean 
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upon the Republic of St Mark. New Phocaea and the northern islands 
(Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, Thasos) had been successively conquered 
(1456-7); and in 1462 Lesbos, which had become a veiy nest of pirates 
from Spain and Sicily, was annexed to the Turkish dominion. Its last 
Genoese Lord, Nicolo Gattilusio, was strangled; one-third of the in- 
habitants were enslaved, one-third deported to augment the population 
of Constantinople, and the rest, the poorest and the worst, were left to 
till the land and gather in the vintage. As bases for maritime war in 
the Aegean, Venice stDl possessed Negroponte, Candia, together with 
Nauplia (“Romanian Naples”), and had command of the islands com- 
posing the Duchy of Naxos. 

The inevitable war broke out in 1463, and its first scene was the 
Morea. Singlehanded, Venice was scarcely equal to the work, and the 
delay of ten years made the task more arduous. 

Never was there a moment at which a common effort of the Christian 
powers of Europe was more imperatively needed; never a moment at 
which such an effort was less feasible. The monarchs were not blind 
to the menace of the new and deadly ecumenical force which was hurled 
Avithin range of their kingdoms; they discerned and owned the peril; 
but internal policy and the consolidation of their power at home so 
whoUy absorbed their interest, that nothing less than a Turkish advance 
to the Upper Danube or the Rhine would have availed to stir them 
into action. The Emperor Frederick III had not remained unmoved 
by the fall of Constantinople, but his strained relations with Hungary 
as well as the affairs of the Empire hindered him from stretching a hand 
to save Servia. Yet at his side was a man who fully realised the 
jeopardy and conceived the project, to which he devoted himself heart 
and soul, of stirring up the princes of Europe to wage a holy war against 
the infidel. This was Aeneas Sylvius, bishop of Siena. He utters his 
idea immediately after the faU of the City in a letter to Pope Nicholas V: 
“ Mohammad is among us ; the sabre of the Turks waves over our head ; 
the Black Sea is shut to our ships ; the foe possess WaUachia, whence 
they will pass into Hungary — and Germany. And we meanwhile live 
in strife and enmity among ourselves. The Kings of France and 
England are at war ; the princes of Gennany have leapt to arms against 
one another; Spain is seldom at peace, It^y never ■wins repose from 
conflicts for alien lordship. How much better to turn oiu arms against 
■the enemies of our faith ! It devolves upon you. Holy Father, to unite 
the kings and princes, and urge them to gather together to take counsel 
for the safety of the Chiistian world.” 

A vain idea, inappropriate to the conditions of tlie age, but which was 
to hover in the air for many years to come and inspire abundance of 
useless ■talk and empty negotiations ! The urgent words of Aeneas and a 
letter of the Emperor roused the Pope to an action which neither of 
them had contemplated; he issued a bull imposing a tithe for a war 
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against the infidel, — ^thus, as Aeneas himself ow-ned, seeking to cure one 
evil by another. 

The chief interest perhaps of the effoiis made by Nicholas and his 
successors to bring about an European peace, for the sake of driving 
back the Tkirk and recovci-ing Constantinople, lies in the measui-e wliich 
they suggest of the distance which the world had travelled since the age 
of the Crusades. In the eleventh and in the twelfth, even in the thiiteenth 
century, a religious sentiment could stir the princes and the peoples of 
Em’ope to go forth, not to avert a danger, but to rescue a holy place of 
pilgrimage. But in the fifteenth, though the unbeliever had won his 
way into Errrope, had reached the Danube and threatened the Adriatic, 
the imminent danger to Christendom left Christendom lukewarm. 
Except religious zeal, there was no force which coirld compel an 
European efibrt. With the growth of “humanism” the old kind of 
religious enthusiasm had passed away. Pope Nicholas himself illustrated 
the change of things since the days of Urban II, when, at the very time 
of his proclaiming a crusade, he privately sent agents to the East, to 
rescue from the deluge all Greek manuscripts they could lay hands on. 

Tliere were how'ever special reasons, besides the general lukewai’mness, 
that accounted for the failure of the fimt papal efibrts. Nothing could 
be effectually done without the co-operation of Venice ; and Venice, as we 
saw, made on her oto accotmt an advantageous treaty •with Mohammad. 
The Emperor, w'ho professed to support the idea of a crusade, was 
hindered from energetic action by his ill relations with Hungary. The 
demand for money, which might have enabled the Pope to organise an 
armament, was highly unpopular. And not the least serious impediment 
was the intolerance which di'vided the Catholics from the Greek Church, 
and prevented them fi’om feeling any true pity for the forlorn prospects 
of their fellow-Christians in Greece and Servia, or any sincere desire to 
save them. It was futile for Aeneas SyMus to say that the Greeks were 
not heretics, but only schismatics ; they were generally regarded as wmrse 
than infidels. The only prince who might have been ready to make 
sacrifices, if any common action had been organised, was Duke Philip of 
Burgundy. In the spring of 1454 a diet was held at Ratisbon, but the 
essential business was deferred to a second diet at Frankfort in the 
autumn ; and it came to a third at Wiener Neustadt (February, 
1466). Aeneas Sylvius was persuasive and eloquent ; but the meetings 
had no result. At the two later diets the appeMs of Jolm of Capistrano 
produced a sensation jhom which much was hoped. Like Peter the 
Hermit, he possessed the faculty of stining the common folk in open-air 
assemblies. On the death of Pope Nicholas, the papal chair was fiUed by 
a Spaniard, Calixtus III (March, 1455), who seemed to have no less 
burning zeal for the holy war than Jolm of Capistrano and Aeneas 
himself. He made a solemn vow to dedicate aU his strength to the 
recovery of Constantinople and to the extermination of the “devilish 
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sect” of Mohammad. For three and a half years he ^vrought and hoped, 
but ^vith all his efforts could do no more than send a few ducats to 
Scanderbeg, or float a few galleys to harass the shores of the eastern 
Aegean. He was succeeded by Aeneas Sylvius, under the name of 
Pius n (August, 1458). MTiile the West had been talking, Mohammad 
had been advancing; and in a great Council, assembled mth much trouble 
at Mantua (1459), Pius said ; "Each of his victories is the path to a new 
victory; he will conquer the kings of the W^est, abolish the Gospel, and 
ultimately impose the law of Mohammad on all peoples.” The insincere 
attitude of the Venetians fi-ustrated any results that might have been 
brought about by the assembly at Mantua. These fruitless diets and 
councils are a dull and dead page in histoiy; but they represent the efforts 
of the European states to ^scuss the same Eastern Question which we 
have seen them deal with in our on-n day at the Congress of Berlin. 

One of the most obvious policies for the western enemies of Mohammad 
was to enter into communication rvith his enemies in the orient and 
attempt to concert some common action. Such negotiations had been 
set on foot by Popes Nicholas and Calixtus. Tlie last two sovereigns of 
the dynasty of the Grand Comneni of Trebizond, who were now the repre- 
sentatives of the Roman Empire, John lY and David, had endeavoured 
to organise an alliance of the principalities of Asia Minor and Armenia, 
and to gain the support of Persia. It was upon Uzun Hasan, Prince of 
the Turcomans of the MTiite Sheep, that they above all relied. In 1459 
David wote to the Duke of Burgundy annoimcing the conclusion of such a 
league, and expressing the conviction that, if east and west were to strike 
together now, the Ottoman could be abolished from the earth. But 
the league availed not David, when two years later Mohammad came 
to destroy the empire of Trebizond (1461), and Uzun Hasan left him in 
the lurch. He surrendered on the offer of favourable treatment ; but he 
was not more fortunate than the King of Bosnia ; he and lus family were 
aftenvards put to death. At the same time Mohammad seized Genoese 
Amastris, and likewise Sinope, an independent Seljuk state: and thus he 
became master of the whole southern board of the Pontic Sea. 

It was about this time (1460) that Pope Pius indited a most curious 
letter to Mohammad, proposing that the Sultan should embrace Chris- 
tianity, and become, imder the patronage of the Roman see, “ Emperor 
of the Greeks and the East.” A little thing, he wote, only a di'op of 
water, will make you the greatest of mortals ; be baptised, and without 
money, arms, or fleet, you ^vill win the greatest lordship in Christendom. 
Had this chimerical proposal been seriously meant, it would argue in 
Aeneas an almost incredibly fanciful and unpractical mind ; but, when we 
find that he himself composed Mohammad’s answer, we may infer that the 
letter was written as a rhetorical exercise, and never intended to be sent. 

The prospect looked brighter in 1463, when the breach at length 
came between Venice and the Sultan. An offensive and defensive alliance 
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was concluded between the Pope, Venice, and the King of Hungary ; the 
Duke of Burgundy joined it. The co-operation of Venice seemed a 
security that business was meant at last. Tlie Pope, though he was 
advanced in years, resolved to lead the crusade himself; Ancona was 
appointed as the mustering-placc; and thither streamed from all countries 
bands of poor and iU-furnished people, drawn by the hope of booty (1464). 
But neitlier the Venetian vessels which were to transport them to Greece, 
nor the princes who were to lead them, apjieared ; and Ancona and the 
whole country round about groaned under their excesses. A^^len Pius 
amved in June, he found but the remnant of a disbanded rabble ; and, 
overcome with disappointment, this victim of an idea out of season fell 
iU and died. 

Venice, unlike the Pope, was in contact with i-ealities. Tlie war had 
broken out in Greece by the Turkish captui'e of Argos, which a Greek 
priest betrayed. The Venetians laid siege to Corinth, and built a wall — 
the old “Six-mile” wall — across the Isthmus; and had they been 
directed by a brave and competent commander, they would have captured 
the key of the Morca. But, disheartened by defeat in some small 
engagements vdth Omar Pasha who had marched up from the south of 
the peninsula to raise tlie siege, they abandoned the defence of the Isthmus, 
before Mahmud Pasha, the Grand Vezir, arrived with an ai-my from the 
north (1463). Their failure at this favourable tide put a term to their 
chances of recoveiing gi'ound in the Peloponnesus, An ineffectual man- 
time war was prosecuted for the next six yeai-s (1464-9); and then the 
great blow to Venetian poiver was struck. At the beginning of June 
1470 a fleet of 108 large galleys and nearly 200 small sail, commanded by 
Mahmud, set sail for the Euripus, and by land Mohammad himself led 
an army probably numbering about 80,000. The usual size of his armies 
seems to have been from 80,000 to 100,000, though they are generally 
set at far larger figures by the vanity of liis defeated foes. The Sultan 
had resolved to rob Venice of her most valuable station, the strong fort 
of Chalcis or Egripos (which the Latins fm-ther corrupted to Negroponte, 
with an allusion to the biidge which connected it with the mainland). 
Against this great double armament Venice had notliing ready to oppose 
but the strength of the weU-provisioned city’s walls, the resolution of the 
inhabitants, and thirty-five galleys which were in the Aegean under 
Nicolb da Canale. Tliis captain could not venture to guard the Straits 
against the far superior squadron ; but, had he remained hard by, he might, 
it was thought, have effectually impeded Mohammad’s construction of a 
bridge of boats from the mainland to the shore of the island. But he 
sailed away to beat up reinforcements in Crete. The siege operations 
lasted for four weeks. In a final stoi'm Mohammad, apparently aided by 
treacheiy, took the city in the teeth of a desperate defence (July 12). 
All the Italians who survived the conflict were executed; the Greeks 
were enslaved- At this crisis Canale covered himself with shame. He 
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had returned to the Emipus ; his small squadron was within sight of the 
city ; the garrison was signalling to him ; and he made no effort to 
save the place. If he had broken the boat-bridge, as Himyadi had done 
at Belgrade, he would probably have rescued Negroponte; it was his 
plainest duty to try, and Venice punished him for Y^faineance. After 
the fall of its bulwark, the whole island passed into Turkish hands. 

The event created in the West little less consternation than the fall 
of Constantinople itself. Pope Paul 11 and old Cardinal Bessarion were 
fluttered; and Sixtus IV (who succeeded in 1471), in conjunction with 
Ferdinand of Naples, accomplished something more considerable than the 
western powers had )fet done. They sent a mmiber of galleys to join 
Pietro Mocenigo, an able seaman whom Venice had chosen captain of her 
fleet. At Samos in 1472 IMocenigo commanded 85 vessels, of which 48 
were furnished by Venice and her dependencies, 18 by the Pope, 17 by 
Fei’dinand, and 2 by Rhodes: an armament notable as the greatest that 
the combination of Christian powers at this time achieved. The Venetian 
admiral who had taken on board a number of Albanian stradioti con- 
ducted a war of raids with skill, swooping down and plundering Passagio, 
a trading-town over against Chios; burning Smyrna; pillaging the 
quays of Satalia, then a mart of the oriental spice-trade; helping the royal 
house of Cyprus. One brilliant feat was wrought by a Sicilian, who 
venturing into the Dardanelles with six companions fired the Turkish 
arsenal of Gallipoli, and expiated his daring by a cruel death. Such 
warfare was highly agreeable to the mercenaries who were paid on the 
system of receiving a part of the booty; but it was hopelessly ineflTectual, 
and Venice recognised that war must be waged by land. The scene was 
shifted to Albania, where Scanderbeg’s legacy had fallen to Venice. Here 
all turned on the possession of Scodra (Scutari), the key of Albania, which 
had the same kind of strategic significance as Negroponte or Acrocoiinth. 
The Sultan was determined to secure it, and Sulayman, governor of 
Rumelia, laid siege to it in 1474. He was repelled by its brave defender 
Antonio Loredano ; and the stress of need which the inhabitants endured 
was shown, the moment the siege was raised, by their general rush for 
the gates to quench their thirst in the waters of the Bojana. In 1477 
the Tm-ks renewed their designs in this quarter by besieging Kroja, and 
at the same time their light cavalry {akin^e) harassed Venice in the north 
by overrunning Friuli. The garrison of l&oja, reduced to eating their 
dogs and receiving no aid from Venice, submitted in the ensuing year, 
and Mohammad advanced to the second siege of Scodra. The Venetian 
republic was hard pressed. In these days its yearly revenue did not touch 
100,000 ducats; nor could the Venetians at this moment expect aid 
from other powers ; Ferdinand of Naples was actually intriguing with 
the Tkirk, and Friuli was exposed to the inroads of the infidels 
from Bosnia; the plague was raging in the lagoons. Unable to relieve 
Scodra, Venice resolved to make peace and consented to hard conditions, 
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resigning Scodra and Kroja, Negi-oponte, Lemnos and the Mainote dis- 
trict in Laconia, She agreed to pay a yearly sum of 10,000 ducats for 
free commerce in the Ottoman dominions, and recovered the right of 
keeping as before a hath (consul) at Constantinople (January, 1479). 

Tins peace was agreeable neither to the Pope nor to Hungary. King 
Matthias Corvinus fancied that he was born and trained to be a champion 
against the infidel. But other occupations prevented this remarkable 
ruler from achiering much in this direction. His greatest feat was the 
capture of Szabdes, a fortress on the Save built by Mohammad (1476). 
He was fain to follow up tliis success, but ware with the Elector Albrecht 
of Brandenburg distracted him during the next years, and nothing further 
(Vas effected until in 1479 his generals inflicted n crushing defeat upon a 
Turkish array in Transylvania. 

Venice now held notliing on the Albanian coast but Durazzo, Anti- 
vari, and Butrinto ; while the Tkirks, in possession of Albania, began to 
push foiavard to the Ionian Islands and Italy. Zante, Cephalonia, and 
Santa Maura belonged to the Neapolitan family of Tocco, with the title 
of “ Count of Cephalonia and Duke of Leucadia.” IMohammad seized 
these three islands (1479); but an agreement in 1485 gave Zante to 
Venice, who paid a tribute for it to the Porte. 

Tlie condition of Italy at this junctmu allm-ed Mohammad across 
the Adi’iatic, The IQng of Naples was at wai* with Florence and 
was nursing ambitious designs of making liimself lord of all Italy, and 
Venice watched his proceedings with the deepest suspicion. It is a 
disputed question whether Venice urged the Ottoman Sultan (as suc- 
cessor to the Byzantine Emperom) to lay claim to southern Italy ; but 
at all events in 1480 Mohammad sent an armament under Kedyk 
Alimad, and Otranto fell at once. The commandant and the arch- 
bishop were sawn in two — the favourite Ottoman mode of intimidation 
at this time. From the suirounding land some people were transported 
as slaves to Albania. But the Tui’ks made no progress. Want of pro- 
visions hampered them, and presently Ferdinand amved with an army 
and confined the invaders to Otranto, But help was urgently needed ; 
for it was known that the Sultan would come himself next year with 
an overwhelming force. Except a few troops and galleys sent from 
Spain by Ferdinand the Catholic, no help came. The situation was, 
however, unexpectedly saved. Mohammad’s attention was diverted by 
the more pressing necessity of conquei-ing Rhodes ; and then his sudden 
death delivered Rhodes and Italy alike. 

Tlrroughout the year’s of the Venetian war Mohammad had been 
busy and fortunate dsewhere, in the east and in the north. Of the 
small principalities which had sprung up after the collapse of the 
Seljuk power in Asia Minor, only that of Caramania (Lycaonia and 
Isauria with parts of Galatia, Cappadocia, and Cilicia) still remained 
independent. The death of its lord, Ibrahim (1463), was followed 
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by a war among bis sons, which gave Mohammad, an opportunity. The 
capture of Konia (Iconium) and Caraman (Laranda) secured him the 
rule of the whole land except Seleucia on the south-eastern coast, and 
he assigned this important province, which he systematically dispeopled, 
to his yoimgest son Mustafa. This conquest, following upon that of 
Trebizond, brought on the inevitable struggle mth the rival oriental 
monarch, Uzun Hasan the Turcoman. He h^ extended his sovereignty 
from the Oxus to the limits of Caramania, and a large part of Persia 
was under his dominion. Caramania was a useful “bufFer-State.” Uzun 
Hasan •wrote to Mohammad demanding the cession of Trebizond and 
Cappadocia, and complaining of the execution of King Da'vid Com- 
nenus. Mohammad promised to meet him at the head of an army. 
The Turcoman invaded Caramania to restore the dethroned princes 
and took Tokat (1471); but in the next year Mustafa defeated him 
in a hard-fought battle by the shores of Lake Caralis. The decisive 
battle was fought in 1473 (July 26) on the banks of the Euphrates near 
Terdshan. Mustafa and his brother Bayazid led each a wng of their 
father’s army, and were opposed respectively to the two sons of Uzun 
Hasan. The strife swayed long, before it was decided by the Ottoman 
artillery. Mohammad wote himself: “the fight was bloody, costing 
me the bravest of my pashas and many soldiers ; without my artillery, 
which terrified the Peisian horses, the issue would have been longer 
doubtful.” The significance of this victory, of which Mohammad pro- 
bably thought more than of all his achievements except the capture 
of Constantinople, lay in its securing Caramania and Asia hCnor. He 
was now free to follow out his schemes of conquest in Europe. 

The Roumanians north of the Danube had long ago been entangled in 
the ecumenical struggle. Mirtschea the Great, Prince of Wallachia, who 
by astute diplomacy steered his way between Hungary and Poland, 
had fought for Christendom in the ^sastrous battles of Kosovo (1889) 
and Nicopolis (1396), but was obliged to submit to the suzerainty of 
Mohammad I (1412). After his death ci'vil wars between pretenders 
desolated and demoralised the principality for forty years, until (1456) a 
strong man came to the helm in the person of Vlad IV. The princes of 
Wallachia and of Moldavia were elected by the people out of the princely 
families ; but they had unlimited power, being the supreme judges, with 
control over the life and death of their subjects, and the complete disposal 
of the public revenue. Thus only a steely-hearted, resolute man was 
wanted to restore order; and Vlad accomplished this by a policy of 
relentless severity which has handed him do'svn to history vmder the name 
of the De'vdl or the Impaler. Ha'ving assured his 'throne and established 
friendly relations •\vith his neighboirrs Molda'^'ia and Hungary, he defied 
the Turk by refusing the 'tribute of children which Wallachia paid like 
other subject-lands. Mohammad sent an envoy, Hamza Pasha, accom- 
panied by 2000 men, with secret instructions to seize Vlad’s person. 
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But the Wallachian overreached them, and impaled them all ; then 
crossing the Danube, he laid waste the Turkish territory. In 1462 
Mohammad arrived at the head of an ai-my, bringing wth him Radu, 
Vlad’s brother, to take the place of the latter. Like Darius, he sent a 
fleet of transpoiis to the Danube to carry the army across. Vlad Avith- 
drew his forces into the deep oak-forests, which formed a natural forti- 
fication. One night he penetrated in disguise into the Turkish camp, 
hoping to slay Mohammad; but he mistook the tent of a general for 
that of the Sultan. By his address and boldness he seems to have 
inflicted a serious repulse on the invaders ; but he was presently attacked 
on the other side by Stephen, the prince of Moldavia. After his divided 
army had sustained a double defeat, he fled to Hungary, and his brother 
Radu Avas enthroned by the Turks, 

The stress of the struggle noAv devolved upon the northern princi- 
pality of Moldavia, and there too a strong man had arisen. In 1456 
Peter Aron gave tribute to the Tm-k, but this prince Avas overthroAvn 
in the folloAving year by Stephen the Great. At first Stephen did not 
rise to his role of a champion against the unbelievers. He set his desire 
on securing the fortress of Kilia (near the mouth of the Danube) Avhich 
belonged to Hungary and Wallachia in common, and he actually urged 
Mohammad’s invasion. But he failed to Avin Kilia at this moment, and 
his capture of it three years later, Avhen Wallachia belonged to the 
Turk, Avas an act of hostility to Mohammad. Five years later he in- 
vaded Wallachia, dethroned Radu, and set up in his stead Lai’ot, a 
member of the Bassarab family Avhich has given its name to Bessarabia, 
At this time Mohammad Avas occupied Avith other things, but the con- 
flict Avould come sooner or later, and Stephen stirred himself to knit 
alliances and form combinations to east and to west. He Avas in com- 
munication Avith Venice, with the Pope, Avith Uzun Hasan. The victory 
of Terdshan left Mohammad free to thi’OAv an army into Moldavia under 
the command of Sulayman Pasha. Stephen, reinforced by contingents 
sent by the Kings of Poland and Hungary, gained at Racova (on the 
Birlad stream) a great victory — ^the glory of his reign — ^which entitles 
him to a place near Hunyady and Scanderbeg (1475). But a neAV 
element was brought into the situation in the same year by the simul- 
taneous expedition which Avas sent against the Genoese settlements 
of the Crimea. Caffa capitulated — 40,000 inhabitants Avere sent to 
Constantinople; and its fall Avas foUoAved by the surrender of Tana 
(Azov) and the other stations. Mohammad could noAV launch the 
Taidars of this region against Moldavia on the flank ; and next year 
(1476) this befell. Unassisted by Poland or Hungary, Avho Avere each 
suspicious of his relations Avith the other ; attacked by the Wallachian 
prince whom he had himself enthroned; assailed on the other side by 
the Tartars, — Stephen Avas worsted Avith great loss by a Turkish army 
led by the Sultan, Avho had come to avenge the shame of Racova, in a 
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forest glade which is called the Place of Battles (Rashoieni). But he 
rallied, and Mohammad retired without subduing the country. Eight 
years after this the Tm-ks seized the two fortress-keys of Moldavia — Kilia 
,and Tschetatea Alba (1484). Before his death, Stephen made a vain 
attempt to form an East-Em’opean league against the infidel — embracing 
Moscow and Lithuania, Poland and Hungary. But his experience con- 
vinced him that the struggle was hopeless, and on his death-bed (1504) 
the advice which he gave to his son Bogdan was to submit to the 
Turkish power. On the accession of the Sultan Selim (1512) Moldavia 
submitted, paying a yearly sum to the Porte, but keeping the light of 
freely electing her oivn princes. 

The war with Venice and the struggle with Uzun Hasan had hin- 
dered Mohammad from concentrating bis forces upon the subjugation 
of Rhodes, where the Knights of St John maintained an outpost of 
Christendom. On the conclusion of the Venetian peace he began pre- 
parations for a serious attack on Rhodes, and in 1480 Masih Pasha 
sailed with a considerable fleet and laid siege to the town. The whole 
of Europe had been aware that the blow was coming, and much had 
been done to meet it. The defence devolved upon the Grand-Master 
of the Order, Peter d’Aubusson, a man “ endued with a martial soul,” 
who had learned “the mappes, the mathematicks,” as well as the art 
of war, “but history was his principal study.” The Tui’ks were aided 
by the local knowledge of a German renegade, and their guns, of 
immense size for that age, created a sensation. They had sixteen 
bombards, 64 inches long, thiowing stone shot 9 and 11 inches in 
diameter. But the siege lasted two months, before they forced an 
entry into the outer parts of the city. In the teirible mellay which 
ensued the valour of the knights pressed the Turks backward, and at 
this moment, when the chance of success depended on heartening the 
troops to recover their lost groimd, Masih Pasha, in foolish confi- 
dence that the day was won, issued an order that no soldier should 
touch the booty, since the treasmres belonged to the Sultan. Thus 
deprived of a motive for fighting, the Tm’ks fled to their camp, and 
their general raised the leaguer. But, after this shame dealt to his 
arms, IMohammad could not let the island continue to defy him. 
He equipped another armament and resolved to lead it in person. 
But even as he started he fell sick and death overtook him (May S, 
1481): an event which, as it proved, meant a respite of forty 
years to the Latin lords of Rhodes. The deeds of Mohammad 
show best what manner of man he was : a conqueror who saw in 
conquest the highest statesmanship, but who also knew how to con- 
solidate and organise, and how to adapt the principles of Islam 
to political dealings with Chi'istian Stato. We have portraits of 
him painted both by pen and brush. Contrary to the precepts of 
his i-eligion, he had his pictiure painted by Gentile Bellini, and is 
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the first great Mohammadan sovereign of whose outward appearance 
we have such evidence. The pale, bearded face, set on a short, thick 
neck, was marked by a broad forehead, raised eyebrows, and an eagle 
nose. 

The situation and prospects of the Ottoman empire seemed changed 
on the death of the conqueror. The prosperity and gro^vth of that 
empire depended wholly on the personality of the autocrat who ruled 
it; and the two sons whom Mohammad left behind were made in a 
different mould from their vigorous father. Bayazid the elder, who was 
governor of the province of Amasia, was a man of mild nature who 
cared for the aiis of peace, and would have been well contented to rest 
upon the conquests which had been already achieved, and to enjoy the 
fruits of the laboiu’s of his fathers. Jem, governor of Caramania, was 
a bright, clever youth, endowed with a distinguished poetical talent ; he 
might easily have been lured into a career of militai-y ambition, but 
perhaps he hardly possessed the strength and steadfastness necessary for 
success. MTien Bayazid reached Constantinople, on the news of his 
father’s death, he found that the Janissaries had begun a reign 
of terror in the city. They had slain the Grand Vezir, who, being 
disposed to espouse the cause of Jem, had, according to a common 
practice in such cases, concealed the Sultan’s death; and they had 
plundered the habitations of the Jews and Christians. They favoured 
the claims of Bayazid, and were tranquillised when they had exacted 
from him a pardon for their outbreak and an increase of their pay. 
Meanwhile Jem — who claimed the throne on the ground that, though 
the younger, he was bom in the purple — had advanced to Brasa, and 
was there proclaimed Sultan. But he was willing to compromise. 
Through his great-aunt he made a proposal to Bayazid that they 
should divide the empire — Bayazid to rule in Europe, and he in 
Asia. The question at stake was not merely a personal one, the 
extent of Bayazid’s sovereignty, but the integrity and poAver of the 
Ottoman empire. Moreover, it involved a direct violation of one of 
the fundamental canons of Islam : that there shall be only one supreme 
Imam. Bayazid’s decision accordingly influenced the history of the Avorld. 
He refused to accept Jem’s offer ; “ the empire,” he said, “ is the bride 
of one lord.” The rival claims were settled by the award of battle in 
the plains of Yenishehr, Avhere the treachery of some of Jem’s troops gave 
the victory to Bayazid. The defeated brother ffed to Cairo, and his 
attempt in the folio Aving year to seize Caramania in conjunction Avith 
an exiled prince of that countiy Avas repelled. Then he sought refuge 
at Rhodes; liis chances of success lay in the help of the Christian 
poAvers of Europe. 

Jem arrived at Rhodes under a safe-conduct from the Grand-Master 
and the Council of the Knights, permitting him and his suite to remain 
in the island and leave it at their AAdll. But it Avas soon felt that it 
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was not safe to keep the precious person of the prince at Khodes, so 
near the realm of Bayazid, who was ready to resort to any foul means 
of seizing or destroying him ; and Jem and the Grand-Master agreed that 
France would be the best retreat, pending the efforts which they hoped 
would be made to restore him. To France, accordingly, Jem sailed 
(September, 1482). After his departure, the Knights concluded first a 
treaty of peace with Bayazid for the Sultan’s lifetime, and secondly a 
contract by which he agreed to pay them 45,000 ducats a year, in return 
for which the Grand-Master rmdertook to maintain and guard Jem in 
such a way as to cause no inconvenience to the Sultan. In an age when 
the violation of engagements was regarded as justifiable, and was even in 
certain cases recommended by the heads of the Church, there is no more 
shameless instance of perfidy than this. D’Aubusson had guaranteed 
Jem his freedom, and imdertaken to espouse his cause; he now took 
Bayazid’s money to be Jem’s jailor. His conduct could not even 
be defended on the plea of the interests of religjon, which in those days 
were often furthered by dishonesty and bad faith ; on the contrary, it 
was a treachery to the cause of Christendom, to which Jem’s ambitions 
— according to the letters wliich D’Aubusson himself wrote to the 
western powers — furnished so unique an opportunity against its foe. 
For six years Jem was kept a prisoner in Prance, being constantly 
removed from one castle to another by his Rhodian guards, and making 
repeated attempts to escape which were always frustrated; while the 
Pope, the King of Naples, and the King of Hungary were each seeking 
to induce D’Aubusson to deliver the prince into his hands. At length 
Innocent VHI came to an arrangement. The concession of various 
pririleges, and a cardinal’s hat for D’Aubusson, persuaded the Knights, 
who were aheady anxious to rid themsdves of a charge which involved 
them in troublesome relations with both Bayazid and the Sultan of 
Egypt. Another series of negotiations was required to obtain from 
Charles VIH permission for Jem to leave France; and not till March 
1489 did the Turkish prince arrive at Rome. Pope Alexander VI, who 
succeeded Innocent in 1492, and who was threatened by the invasion of 
Chai-Ies VHI, affected the most friendly relations with Bayazid and had 
recourse to him for money and other support. In 1494 the document 
containing this Pope’s instiuctions to his envoy, together with letters 
from Bayazid, was intercepted at Sinigaglia, in the possession of Turkish 
envoys who had landed at Ancona and were on their way to Rome, 
'ae compromising papers were taken to Charles VIII at Florence, and 
the Pope s treachery to Christendom was exposed. A letter of the 
Sultan to the Pope, if genuine, is significant. Considering — wrote 
Bayazid in Latin, a langui^e ivith which he was weU acquainted — that 
sooner or later Jem must die, it would be well, for the tranquillity of his 
Holiness and the satisfaction of the Sultan, to hasten a death which for 
him would be life ; and therefore he implored the Pope to remove Jem 
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from tlie vexations of tins life and send him to a better %vorld. For 
the dead body of the prince he promised 800,000 ducats, with which 
the Pope might buy estates for his sons. Charles VIII advanced to 
Rome, and the terms which he made with Alexander VI comprised the 
transference of Jem into his o\vn power. Jem accompanied the King 
southward, but he was in ailing health, and at Capua became so ill that 
he could go no further. He was taken in a litter to Naples, and died 
there in high fever (Febniary, 1495). Tiie Venetians, who were the fimt 
to inform the Sultan of his brother’s end, wrote in a pointed way that 
he had died a natural death ; but, as it was their policy at this moment 
to keep on good terms Avith the Pope, this testimony does not weigh 
much in deciding the question whether, as was certainly believed at the 
time, Jem’s health was undermined by a deliberate system of intoxi- 
cation. The insufBciency of our material compels us to leave the 
question open; but the circumstances are at least suspicious, and in 
any case the French were innocent. 

Thus for thirteen years the Western Powers held Jem as a menace 
over the head of the Turkish Sultan ; but this singular episode did not 
affect the com’se of Turkish histoiy. A second ruler like Bayazid, 
Machiavelli thought, would have rendered the Ottoman power innocuous 
to Europe. The temper of the man was displayed at once not only by 
tlie abandonment of the Rhodian expedition, but by a reduction of 
tribute gi'anted to Ragusa, and by a modification in Venice’s favour 
of the treaty wliich had recently been concluded with that republic 
(1482), His reign Avas marked indeed by raids on Croatia and the 
Dalmatian coast, by intermittent hostilities Avith Hungary, by incursions 
into Moldavia and even into Poland ; but the only serious Avar Avas Avith 
Venice, Avhich broke out in 1499 after tAventy years of peace. In that 
interval the republic had acquired the island of Cypras (1489) and 
extended her influence in the Aegean, and the Sultan at last deemed 
it time to check her course. Active naval preparations in the Turkish 
arsenals stirred the alarm of Venice ; but the Porte lulled her suspicions 
by furnishing her envoy, Andrea Zancani, Avith a document Avhich 
reneAved and confirmed the peace. An experienced Venetian resident 
at Constantinople, Andrea Gritti by name, Avell acquainted Avith Turkish 
methods, pointed out to Zancani that the document Avas di’aAvn up in 
Latin, not in Turkish, and Avas therefore not considered binding by the 
Porte ; but Zancani, unable to induce the Porte to give him a neAV deed 
in Turkish, omitted to explain the matter to the authorities at home. 
Gritti’s surmises Avere true. Suddenly the Sultan threAV him and all the 
other Venetitms at Constantinople into prison, and presently sent forth a 
fleet of 270 sail. Its destination Avas Lepanto. It Avas intercepted by a 
Venetian squadron of about half that strength, hastily got together, off 
the coast of Messenia ; but the brave seaman Antonio Loredano failed 
in his attack and perished himself. Besieged by land and sea, Lepanto 
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fell; and, after its fall, the Tui-ks made a terrible incursion, through 
Camiola and Friuli, into the Venetian territory, advancing as far ^ 
Vicenza. The next object of Bayazid was to drive Venice out of the 
Morea ; and when she sued for peace he demanded the cession of Modon, 
Coron, and Nauplia. To this she would not consent; but in the following 
year Modon Avas besieged by Bayazid IrimseK, and the garrison, seeing 
that they could not hold out, set the place on fire and perished in the 
flames. Hereupon Coron, Navarino, and Aegina capitulated, and nothing 
was left to the republic but Nauplia, which boldly and successfully 
defied the foe. But the Venetian fleet suddenly bestirred itself, re- 
captured Aegina, and, reinforced by a Spanish armament under the 
greatest captain of the day, Gonzalo of Cordova, conquered Cepha- 
lonia. These successes were follorved up by neither side in 1501 ; and 
■when Venice conquered Santa Maura in 1502, a peace ensued. Santa 
Maura ■was given back; Cephalonia revnaincd. 'to Venice.; Lepanto and 
the places captured in the Morea rvere kept by Tm-key. In the same 
year in Avhich this peace was concluded (1503) a treaty for seven yearn 
Avas made betAveen the Porte and Hungary ; this was intended to include 
all the poAvem of Europe — France and England, Spain, Portugal, and 
Naples, the Pope and the various States of Italy, Rhodes and Chios, 
Poland, and Molda-via. 

From this moment for the next seventeen year's Europe had some 
respite from the Eastern Question. There Avas incessant fear of what the 
Turk might do next, incessant talk of resisting him, incessant negoti- 
ations against him ; but there atos no actual Avar ; almost no Christian 
territory Avas won for Islam, and no Christian tenitory Avon back for 
Europe. The atterrtion of the Sultan Avas drawn eastAvard; Avhere he had 
to reckon with a neAV poAver ; for the lordship of Persia had once more 
changed hands. The decline of the Turcomans of the MTrite Sheep was 
clearly shoAAur in the circumstance that on the death of Uzrm Hasan nine 
dynasts (not to speak of rival claimants) succeeded in tAventy-four years. 
Murad, the last of these, succumbed to the poAver of Ismail, a sheikh of 
Aidabil, who traced his descent to the Prophet. The decisive battle Avas 
fought at Shurur in 1502; and, from Iris new-Avon capital at Tavriz, 
Ismail advanced to the conquest of Persia and IQrorasan. The history 
of modem Persia begins Avith Ismail, the first Shnh— the fii-st of the 
SafaAid dynasty Avhich endured till the middle of the eighteenth century 
(1786). He called himself a Safavi, from Safi, an ancestor illustrious 
for piety ; and hence to contemporary Europe he Avas knoAvn as the Soli. 

A collision betAveen -tire nerv Persian porver and the Tmks Avas 
rendered inevitable by religious fanaticism. To orthodox Sunnites like 
the Ottomans, the heresy of the Shiites is more obnoxious than the 
infidelity of the Giaours, Avho are edtogether outside the pale ; and, Avhen 
Bayazid discovered that the Shiite doctrines were being propagated and 
taking root in certain parts of his Asiatic dominion, he took steps to 
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check the evil by transporting suspected pei-sons to Greece. The Shah 
Ismail then came forward as the protector of the Shiites, and called upon 
the Turkish Sultan to allow adlierenls of that belief to leave his re^m. 
But, though the Shah is said to have insulted the Sultan by giving the 
name of Bayazid to a fattened swine, war did not break out in Bayazid’s 
days. The Persian monarch showed his anticipation of trouble by 
entering into negotiations with the western powers, as Uzun Hasan had 
done before; and a Persian embassy was welcomed at Venice though 
the Signor)' openly declared that there was no intention of breaking 
the peace ; two years before they had given up Alessio in Albania, in 
Older to avoid a breach. 

On the side of the south too, Bayazid’s dominions had been tlmeatened. 
Tlie Mamluk Sultan of Egypt, Sayf ad-Din (1468-95), had espoused 
the cause of Jem, to whose mother he had given an asylum; had 
interfered in the affairs of Sulkadr, a small Turcoman lordship in 
Cappadocia; and had asserted authority in the regions of Lesser 
Annenia, — even as in ancient days the Ptolemies had throwm out an 
arm to grasp Cilicia. Tai-sus, Adana, and other places passed under 
Egyptian mile, and in 1485 war openly broke out between the hlamluk 
and the Ottoman Sultans. An important victory was won by the 
Egyptian in 148S; but a peace was patched up in 1491, and lasted 
during the rest of Bayazid’s reign. 

The tremendous earthquake which sent a thrill through the world in 
1509 laid Constantinople in mins; the Sultan himself fled to Hadria- 
nople. But an orient^ autocrat in those days could rebuild quickly; 
and with a host of workmen, worthy of a Pharaoh or a Babylonian King, 
Bayazid restored the city in a few months. The last days of the old 
Sultan were embittered by the rebellion and rivahy of his sons, Ahmad, 
Corcud, and Selim. He destined AJnnad as his successor, and thought 
of abdicating the throne in his favour; but Selim, a man of action and 
resolution, was determined that this should not be. Fi'om the province 
of Trebizond of which he was the governor, he marched to Europe at the 
head of an army, and appearing at the gates of Hadriauople, demanded 
to be assigned an European province. He wished to be near the scene 
of action when the moment came. He demanded too that his father 
should not abdicate in favour of Alimad. Both demands were agreed to. 
But at this juncture news anived that Corcud had revolted; and 
thereupon Selim seized Hadriauople. This was too much. His sire took 
the field and defeated him in a battle; and he fled for refuge to the 
Crimea. But the cause of Ahmad was not won. The Janissaries, whose 
hearts had been captivated by the bold stroke of Selim, broke out in 
mutiny and riot when Ahmad drew nigh to take possession of the 
throne, and were pacified only by a pledge from Bayazid that this 
design should not be carried out. Alimad thereupon sought to get 
Asia Minor into his power; Corcud intrigued at the same time for 
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his own hand; and finally, in the spiing of 1512, Selim advanced 
from the Crimea to the Danube, and, supported by the Janissaries who 
would brook no opposition, forced Bayazid to abdicate (April 25). A 
month later the old Sultan died, poisoned, it can hardly be questioned, 
by order of his son. It was not to be expected that Ahmad would 
submit; he seized Brusa; but Selim crossed over to Asia, drove him 
eastward, and deprived him of the governorship of Amasia. Next year 
Ahmad made another attempt, but was defeated in battle at Yenishehr 
and executed. Corcud had not dared to take the field; but in con- 
sequence of his intrigues he was likewise put to death. The next 
victims were the Sultan’s nephews, children of other brothers who had 
died in the lifetime of their father. Tlius Selim put into practice a 
ruthless law which had been enacted by the policy of Mohammad II, 
that it was la'^vful for a Sultan, in the interests of the unity of the 
realm, which was the first condition of its prosperity, to do his brothers 
and thdr children to death. 

The spirit of Selim I was very different from that of his father. He 
was resolved to resume the old paths of fonvard policy from which the 
studious temper of Bayazid had digressed, and to foUow in the way of 
Mohammad the Conqueror. Yet he was also unlike his grandfather. 
He revelled in war and death ; all his deeds seem prompted rather by 
instinct than by policy. Mohammad seems almost genial beside this 
gloomy and restless soul. Selim the Grim delighted in cruelty, but he 
was extremely moderate in pleasure; like his father and uncle he was 
highly cultivated. He raised the pay of the Janissaries, — this was the 
meed of their support ; but he soon showed that he was resolved to be 
their master. The truth is that the Janissaries were an institution ill 
compatible ^vith a peace policy ; amenable to the discipline of war, they 
were a perpetual danger for a pacific ruler. 

The collisions with Persia and Egypt, which menaced the reign of 
Bayazid, actually came to pass after the accession of Selim. The Shah, 
Ismail, had given an asylum to the sons of Ahmad, and had made an 
tncuixion into the eastern districts of the Ottoman empire (1513). 
But the fundamental cause of the Persian war was religious antagonism ; 
it was a struggle between the great Sunnite and the great Shiite power. 
It was stamped with this character by a sweeping act of persecution on 
the part of Selim, who, seizing 40,000 Shiites, killed some and imprisoned 
others ; and the mutual attitude of the rival superstitions was shown in 
a high-florvn letter which Selim, when he took the field (1514), indited 
to his enemy. He marched into the dominions of Ismail, and the 
decisive battle was fought in the plain of Chaldiran, lying further east 
than the field which had seen the struggle of Mohammad with Uzun 
Hasan. ^ The Ottomans were again successful ; on this occasion too their 
superiority in artilleiy told; and Tavriz fell into the hands of Selim. 
In the follmving year Sulkadr was annexed; and in 1516 Northern 
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Mesopotamia (including among other cities Amida, Nisibis, Data, and 
Edessa) was conquered and became a p^o^'ince of the Ottoman Empire. 

This conquest led to designs on Syria and Egypt, a sufficient 
pretext being found in the alliance between the old Mamluk Sultan 
Kansuh Ghuri and the Shah Ismail. Tlie Mamluk array awaited the 
invader at Aleppo; and Selim, here again conspicuously superior in 
artilleiy, won a victoiy which decided the fate of Syria (1516). The old 
Sultan’s successor Tumanbeg was defeated in an equally disastrous battle 
at Reydaniya near Cairo (January, 1517). Thus Syria and Egypt were 
brought once more under the authority of the lords of Constantinople, to 
remain so actually or formally till the present day. The conquest of 
Egypt was follow^ by the submission of Arabia to the Sultan’s sway. 

Tlie same year wliich saw the conquest of the Nile country TOtnessed 
an important exaltation of the dignity of the Ottoman ruler. The 
Ottoman princes had been originally Emirs under the Seljuks, and, even 
after they had become the strongest power of the Moharamadan world, 
though they might demean themselves as Caliphs, they had no legal 
claim to be considered its heads. It is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Islam that all Muslims shall be governed by a single Imam, 
and that Imam must be a member of the Koreish, the tribe of the 
Prophet. At this time the Imaraship was in the hands of a shadow, 
Mohammad Abu Jafar of the race of Hashim, who kept up the 
semblance of a court at Cairo. The last of the Caliphs of the Abbasid 
line, he resigned the caliphate to the Sultan Selim. This formal 
transference is the basis of the claims of the Sultans of Turkey to be the 
Imams or supreme rulers of Islam, though they have not a drop of 
Koreisb blood in their veins. The translation of the Caliphate was 
confirmed by the recognition which Selim received at the same time 
from the Sherif of Mecca, who sent him the keys of the Eaaba, thus 
designating him as the protector of the Holy Places. 

The Imam, according to the Ottoman code of Moharamadan law, has 
authority to watch over the maintenance of the laws and the execution 
of punishments; to defend the frontier and repress rebels; to raise 
armies and levy tribute ; to celebrate public prayer on Fridays and in 
Bairam ; to ju%e the people ; to many minors of both sexes who have 
no natural guardians; and to divide the spoils of war. He is thus 
supreme legislator and judge, the religious head of the State, the 
commander-in-chief, and he possesses absolute control of the finances. 
His ecumenical authority reste on a verse of the Koran : whoever dies 
without acknowledging the authority of the Imam of his day is dead 
in ignorance. The Imam must be visible to men ; he cannot lurk in a 
cave like the Mahdi, for whose coming the heretical Shiites look. It is 
discreetly provided that the Imam need not be just or virtuous, or the 
most eminent man of his time ; it is requisite only that he should be 
able to enforce the law, defend the frontiers, and sustain the oppressed. 
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Moreover the wickedness and tyranny of an Imam would not necessitate 
or justify his deposition. 

The brilliant conquests of Selim in the East alarmed the powers of 
the West ; “ returning powerful and proud,” such a monarch as he was a 
terrible menace to Eiurope. Leo X had throivn himself with zeal into 
the project of a crusade ; for the experience of sixty years of futilities 
had not killed that idea. In 1517 he issued a bull imposing a truce of 
five years on Christendom, in order that the princes of Europe might 
march against the Infidels. His hopes rested chiefly on the yoimg 
French King, Francis I, who, after the victory of Marignano, had met 
him at Bologna and discussed with him the Extern Question. A letter 
of Francis, written soon after that inteiwiew, breathes the spirit of a 
knight-errant dedicating his youth and strength to a holy war. But 
though Francis was in earnest religious enthusiasm was not his moving 
inspiration or his guiding idea. His project was that the three great 
powers of Europe — ^the Empire, France, and Spain — should conquer the 
Turkish realm and divide it amongst them in three equal parts. Thus 
the Eastern Question began to enter upon its modem phase — assuming 
a political rather than a religious aspect; and the significance of the 
oriental pohcy of Francis I was that he definitely formulated the doc- 
trine, now a commonplace of politics, that Tm'key is a spoil to be parted 
among the great powere of Eimope. The new conception of the French 
King was indeed more likely to lead to practical results than had been 
the arguments of Aeneas Sylvius and his successors ; and the Emperor 
Maximilian composed a memoir of suggestions on the conduct of the 
proposed war. But his death in 1519 changed the situation, dis- 
concerting the plan of the European powers ; and the favourable homr 
for a common enterprise against the Turk had passed. Men were 
indeed stUl painfully afraid of the designs of the fonnidable Sultan. 
The logic of geography determined that after the acquisition of Egypt 
the next enterprise of Selim should be the conquest of Rhodes, which 
lay right in the track of communication between Egypt and Constan- 
tinople. He made preparations accordingly for the destruction of the 
“ dogs ” of Rhodes. But when his fleet and army were ready, he was 
smitten down by the plague (September 21, 1520), having in his short 
reign done as much as any of the Sultans for the extension and prestige 
of the Ottoman empire. 

On his death Europe, full of apprehensions for the fate of Rhodes, 
breathed securely ; but the feeling of relief was premature. The rumour 
had spread that his son and successor was, in complete contrast to his 
father, of a quiet unaggi-essive nature, and might prove another Bayazid. 
But these auguries were ill-based ; for the youth who mounted the throne 
was Solyman (Sulayman) the Lawgiver — kno-wn to theWestasSolyman 
the Magnificent, in whose reign Thrkey climbed to the summit of its 
power and glory. He was as strong as his father, a soldier as well as a 
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statesman; but his mind was well balanced; he felt none of Selim’s 
grim delight in war and butchery. Perhaps no contemporary sovereign 
in Christendom was so unfeignedly desirous or so sincerely resolute to 
administer evenhanded justice ns Solyman, His reign began without 
bloodshed ; he was lucky enough to have no brother or nephew to remove; 
tire only trouble was a rebellion in Syria, which was promptly crushed. 

The Avave which had flowed eastward under Selim turns westward 
again under Solyman. He had been viceroy in Europe during his 
father’s absence in the orient, and he had occasion to observe the 
intolerable situation on the north-western frontier, where there was 
continuous friction Avith the Hungarian kingdom. On this side he could 
not feel safe, so long as the key-fortresses of Bclgi’adc and Szabdcs Avere in 
the hands of the Hungarians ; these places must be captured Avhethcr as 
a base for further advance or as the bulwarks of a permanent frontier. 
Envoys Avere sent to King Louis demanding tribute; he replied by 
murdering the cnA'oys, Wien this ncAVs aiTived, the Sultan’s thought 
Avas to march straight on Buda ; but his military advisers pointed out 
that he could not leave Szabdes in his rear. The operations on the SaA'e 
Avere protracted during the Avhole summer (l.'iSI). Szabdcs was taken 
under the eye of the Sultan himself, and a few days later Semlin Avas 
captui'ed by his generals. But Solyman Avas coinpclled to recognise that 
Belgrade must also be secured, and after a diflicult siege it was taken, 
through treachery. Solyman kept a diaiy of the campaign so that Ave can 
read his doings day by day. Other fortresses, such os Slankamen and 
Mitrovi^ fell into his hands ; and thus the gates of Hungary Avere fully 
unlocked, whenever he chose to pass in. As yet he did not press on to 
Buda. A more xirgent task lay before him in another quarter, — ^the 
conquest of Rhodes. 

Where Mohammad had failed, his great-grandson was to succeed. 
Belgrade had fallen, Rhodes Avas now to fall. The pirate-ships of the 
Rhodian Knights were a pest to the eastern Avaters of the archipelago 
and the Asiatic coasts ; and not only Avas it imperatiA'e for the Sultan 
that his line of communication Avith Egypt should be cleared of the 
corsair nest, but it was in the interest of public order that the island 
should be annexed to the Turkish realm. The lords of Rhodes had to 
depend entirely on themselves, AAuthout aid from the west. The first 
principle of Venetian policy at this time was to keep on good tenns Avith 
the Tmk, The Signory had congiutulated Selim on his conquests, and 
had transferred to him the tribute for Cjpms previously paid by them to 
the Sultan of Egypt. They had congratulated Solyman on his acce.ssion, 
and of all foreigners they had the most advantageous commercial 
position in the Ottoman realm. They AA^ere therefore careful to lend no 
coimtenance to Rhodes. In summer 1622 the main army of the Turks 
Amder Solyman himself marched across Asia Minor to the Carian coast, 
and a fleet of about 300 ships earned select troops. In all, the Turkish 
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army was about 200,000 strong, including 60,000 miners feomWallachia 
and Bosnia. The Grand-Master, LTsle Adam, had made all possible 
preparations. An iron chain locked the harbour ; and outside it a boom 
of timber floated from the rvindmill tower at the north-east point of 
the harbour to Bort St Nicholas, which stood at the end of a mole on 
the north-west side. The houses beyond the walls were demolished, to 
deprive the foe of shelter and supply stones for new defences. The 
precaution was taken of removing the slaves from the powdermills; 
freemen were set to work there day and night. The first great assault 
(in September) was repelled with such enormous loss, that Solyman 
resigned himself to the tactics of wearying the garrison out. In 
December, as the ammunition of the besieged was failing, the Grand- 
Master agreed to surrender. Free departmre within ten days was con- 
ceded to all the Latin Knights ; any who chose to remain in the island 
were to be free from taxes for five years, were not to be subject to the 
child-tribute, and were to enjoy free exercise of their religion. Hostages 
were exchanged, and Solyman -withdrew his army some miles from the 
walls to allow the garrison to depart in peace. But it was hard to keep 
the Turkish troops under control, and on Christmas-day a body of 
soldiers burst in and sacked the city. The majority of the Knights 
sought refuge in Crete, to find eight years later an abiding home in 
Malta. 

By the capture of the two bulwarks of Christendom which had defied 
the conqueror of Constantinople, the young Sultan established his fame. 
Belgrade and Rhodes fallen, as Pope Adrian wote, “the passages to 
Hungary, Sicily, and Italy lie open to him.” There was as much cause 
for alarm in the west as there had been on the captures of Negroponte 
and Scodra. But the conqueror could not immediately follow up his 
victories. Now, as often, events in the eastern dominions of the Sultan 
procured a respite for his western neighbours. A revolt in Egypt and 
disquiet in A«a Minor claimed Solyman’s attention, and not till the 
fourth year after the fall of Rhodes could he march on Buda, “to pluck 
up ” in the words of a Turkish historian “ the strong-rooted tree of evil 
unbelief from its place beside the rose-bed of Islam.” Sooner or later, 
this expedition was inevitable; but it may have been hastened by a 
year or two through the action of one of the Christian powers. 

After the sudden disaster of Pavia (February, 1525) Francis I, a 
captive in his enemy’s hands, looked abroad for succour, and the only 
European power he could discern strong enough to bear efiectual help 
was the Turk, to whose extirpation he had devoted himself some years 
before. No scruple was felt in appealing to the common foe. The French 
King s mother dispatched an ambassador to Solyman with rich presents ; - 
but in passing through Bosnia he and his companions were slain and 
robbed by the sanjakieg. A second envoy, ;vith a letter -written by the 
King liimself in his captivity at Madrid, suggesting that the Sultan should 
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attack the King of Hungary, arrived safely at Constantinople. Without 
committing himself Solyman returned a gracious answer in tins style : 

“ I who am the Sultan of Sultans, the Sovereign of Sovereigns, the 
distributor of crowns to the monarclis of the smface of the globe, the 
shadow of God on the earth, the Sultan and Padishah of the ^Vhite Sea, 
the Black Sea, Kumdia, Anatolia, Caramania, Rum, Sulkadr, Diarbekr, 
Kurdistan, Azerbijan, Persia, Damascus, Aleppo, Cairo, Mecca, Medina, 
Jerusalem, all Arabia. Yemen, and other countries Avhich my noble 
ancestors (may God brighten their tombs) conquered and which my 
august majesty has likewise conquered wth my flaming sword, Sultan 
Sulayman Khan, son of Sultan Selim, son of Sultan Bayazid ; you who 
are Francis, King of France, you have sent a letter to my Porte the 
refuge of sovereigns”; then he heartens the captive, and observes, “night 
and day our horse is saddled, and our sword girt on.” 

Tills was the firat embassy of a French King to the Porte, the 
beginning of France’s oriental politics. It was naturally the interest 
of the Sultan to cultivate friendly rdations with the western neighbours 
of Gennany and the Empire. But Francis hardly looked beyond the 
immediate emergency ; and at the beginning of 1626 , when he won his 
freedom by the treaty of Madrid, he undertook to help the Emperor 
in an expedition against the Thrics. The efforts of the Popes mean- 
while to organise a Crusade had failed, as before. Adrian had pro- 
claimed a holy truce for three years; the Minorites had dreamed of 
an army of crusaders furnished by all the monasteries of Europe “ for the 
confusion and destruction of the Tm-ks.” The Reformation reacted on 
the Eastern Question. The mere fact that the Roman See continuously 
and consistently exhorted to a Crusade was to the adherents of the new 
religious movement an argument against a Tkurkish war. Luther himself 
announced the principle, that to resist the Turks was to resist God, who 
had sent them as a visitation. At a safe distance, this was a comfortable 
doctrine. But some years later, when the visitation drew nigh to the 
heart of Germany itself, the Reformer was somewhat embairassed to 
explain away his earlier utterances. 

The diffiision of the doctrine of the Reformers seems to have been 
one of the causes wliich slackened and weakened the resistance of 
Hungary to the Ottoman invasion. But the main cause was that King 
Louis was not competent as ruler or as leader ; he had not the trust of 
his kingdom, and he was imable to cope with the opposition and 
dilatoriness of the Diet. The transactions of the Diet during the crisis 
are a melancholy comedy: the King and the councillor’s severally 
disclaiming any responsibility for consequences of the coming invasion 
and the safety of the realm. Help from his neighbours Louis could not 
expect. Venice had congratulated Solyman on the capture of Rhodes, 
and was still on most friendly terms Avith him; Poland had just 
concluded a peace with him. Tire distant kingdoms of England and 
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Portugal promised subsidies, but it was on his brother-in-law Charles V 
that Louis depended. Charles sent reinforcements, but they came too 
late, two days after the decision of the campaign. The most competent 
genei'al the Hungarians could have chosen would have been John 
Zapolya, the voivod of Transylvania, but he was not trusted. The 
command devolved upon Louis himself in default of a better man ; and 
at the start want of money rendered it difficult to mobilise. It was 
decided to defend the line of the Save, but when it came to the point 
the lukewannness of the magnates caused this plan to be abandoned. 
The only really energetic man in the land was Archbishop Tomory, who 
did what he could to make defensible Peterwardein, the cliief fortress of 
the Danube between the mouths of the Drave and the Save. 

The Sultan set out towards the end of April with an army of 100,000 
and 300 cannons; and his diary chronicles the heavy rainfalls which made 
his advance pauifid and slow, so that he did not reach Belgrade till 
July 9, when he was joined by his infantry (the Janissaries) which had 
been transported up the Danube by a flotilla. Ibrahim, the Grand 
Vezir, had been sent foravard to take Peterwardein, and it was in 
Tur-kish barrels before the end of July. After the fall of this bulwark, 
a bloody sword was carried, according to custom, throughout the 
Hungarian land, summoning men to help their comrtry in the hour of 
her utmost jeopard 3 ^ Zapolya was waiting uncertain what to do. 
Receiving a command from the King to join the ai’my he obeyed slowly, 
but only reached Szegedin on the Theiss where he remained. There is 
not the least proof that he was acting in collusion with the Tm-k; the 
most that can be said is that he was secretly pleased at the emban-assing 
situation of King Louis. The Hungarian army advanced to Tolna, and 
all told they were perhaps fewer than 30,000. It was now a question 
whether the line of the Drave shoirld be held ; but while the Htmgarians 
were deliberating, the Turks had crossed that river at Essek (August 
20-21). The Chancellor Broderith gave the counsel to fall back to 
Buda, but messages from Tomory (at Neusatz) urged the King to give 
battle in the plain of Mohdes (south of Tolna) where he had taken up a 
position. On August 29 the Tm-ks were known to be not far of^ and the 
Hungarians spread out their two lines — a long thin line of foot in front, 
flanked by cavalry, and a rear line mainly of cavaliy. The plan was 
that the foot should open the attack all along the line, and when their 
attack began to teU the horse should charge. In the afternoon the 
Rumelians who formed the vaward of the Tinlcs became visible; they 
had no intention of fighting that day, and were about to camp. The 
Hungarian centre and left attacked and dispersed them; the cavalry 
then struck in, and rode forward stimulated by the first easy success. 
But nothing save a freak of chance could have averted the discomfiture of 
the Christian army; for the battle was controlled by no commander, and 
the divisions acted independently. Tlie cavalry were beaten back by the 
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steady fire of tiie enemy; and the Himgarian right wing, when the 
Tui'ks spread out leftwards and rounded on its Hank, retired towards the 
Danube. Twenty thousand of tlie Hungarian army were killed, Tlie 
King escaped from the field, but in crossing a brook his hoi-se slipped on 
the bank and he wius drowned. The Sultan advanced and took possession 
of Buda, but he did not leave a gamson; he wjis not yet prepared to 
annex Hungary. His army was somewhat demoralised, and grave news 
came of troubles in Asia Minor. 

John Zapolya was crowned King, November 10, supported by a large 
party; and his rivalry with Ferdinand, the late King’s brother-in-law, 
who claimed the throne, determined the com'se of the following events. 
At firet things looked ill for Zapolya, Ferdinand drove him out of 
Buda back to Transylvania, and was himself crowned at Stuldweisscnburg 
(November, 1527), Then Zapolya turned for help to the Sultan; who 
after protracted parleys concluded a treaty of alliance with him 
(February, 1628). Ferdinand also sent ambassadoi-s ; but they pleaded 
in vain, and were even detained under arrest at the suggestion of some 
Venetian envoys. On the other hand Francis I concluded a treaty with 
Zapolya, who promised that if he died without male heir the crown of 
Hungary should descend to the French King’s son, the Duke of 
Orleans. No French prince was destined ever to sit on the Hungarian 
tlmonc; but before half a century had passed a grandson of Francis was 
to wear the crown of Poland, and the political idea was the same. 

One of the results of the victory of Mohacs was the consolidation 
of Ottoman rule in the north-western countries, Bosnia and Croatia. 
Jajee, wliich had so long defied the Sultans, was at last taken (1528), and 
many other fortresses of less note. Early in 1529 it was known that 
Solyman was preparing for a grand expedition northwards in that year. 
Germany was alive to the danger. Luther changed his attitude and 
acknowledged the necessity of war against the Turks, while he insisted 
that all the disasters which had befallen Christendom from Varna to 
Mobiles had been due to the interference of Popes and bishops — 
language which the deeds of Archbishop Paul Tomory of Kalocsa, the 
defender of southern Hmigary, might Ijave been held to belie. 

Solyman marched noi-thwards — we can again follow his movements in 
his own diary — at the head of an immense army, set at 250,000 men, an 
exaggerated figure. King Jolm met him on the field of iMohdes, and the 
crown of St Stephen on this occasion passed for safe keeping into the 
possession of Solyman, who never gave it back. Buda was easily taken, 
and the host advanced up the Danube, avoiding Pressburg, against 
Vienna. The garnson numbered 22,000 ; the walls were not strong; 
and Charles V, who ought to have hastened to the defence of the 
eastern mark, was in Italy. Ferdinand waited in terrible anxiety at 
Linz, He believed that it was the purpose of Solyman to winter in 
Vienna and spend three years in the subjugation of Germany. The 
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garrison of Vienna in the meanwhile made suitable arrangements for 
encountering the storni. The houses outside the walls were levelled^ the 
streets within tom up, buildings unroofed. The city was surrounded on 
September 26 and the operations began with mining. But the difficulty 
of procuring provisions and the approach of winter rendered the army 
impatient ; and, when successive attempts at storming had been repehed 
with grave loss (October 9-12), it was decided to retreat after one more 

effort especially as help was approaching, about 60,000 men from 

Bohemia, Moravian and Gemiany. A half-hearted attack closed the 
episode of the first siege of Vienna, and at midnight the signal was given 
for a retreat which was marked by every horror. On December 16 
Solyman records, he returned “fortunately” to Stambul, He had failed 
in Austria, but Hungary lay at his feet, and John Zapolya, though not 
a tributary, was absolutely dependent on his support. 

The Ottoman State is marked off from the rest of Europe by a legal 
and political system which is based entirely on religious foundations. 
In Christian countries religion has frequently modified the principles of 
secular law ; but in Turkey the problem of legislators has been to relax 
or adjust the interpretation of the canons of Islam, so as to peraiit it 
to take its place among European States, and to establish a modus 
Vivendi with neighbouring unbelievers. Under Mohammad II a general 
code of law called “ the Pearl ” was drawn up by the lilolla Ehusrev in 
lliTO; but this was superseded by Ibrahim Haleby of Aleppo, who in 
the reign of Solyman compiled a code which he named “ the Confluence 
of the Seas ” (^fuUeha-vl-tibhar). The sources from which these codes 
were compiled are four: the Koran-, the Sunnas (the sayings of the 
Prophet which depend on early tradition, and inferences from his 
actions and his silences); the “apostolic laws” (explanations and 
decisions given by the Prophet’s apostles and chief disciples in theo- 
logical and moral matters); and the Kiyas (canonical decisions of “the 
four great Imams,” who lived in the eighth and ninth centuries). 

One of the universal duties of Islam on which the code of Ibrahim 
does not fail to insist was the conquest of the unbelievers; they must be 
converted to Islam, subjected to tribute, or destroyed by the sword. 
The fulfilment of this religious duty was the end and purpose of the 
Ottoman power, to which its institutions were designed and excellently 
adapted. Under the autocratic will of one man, possessing religious as 
well as secular supremacy, and holding a sovereignty which the Sacred 
Book forbade to be divided, the whole forces of the State could be 
greeted to the execution of his policy. And these forces were organised 
in such a way that they could move s^viftly and promptly at his 
command. The two features of this organisation were a feudal system 
of a peculiar kind, and the slave tribute. 

The main part of the Turkish army was the feudal levy of cavalry 
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(the sipaJiis). Wlien a new country was conquered, it was parcelled out 
into a number of larger fiefs called ziamets and smaller called Umars, 
which were assigned to Ottoman horse-soldiere in reward for militar}' 
service in the past and with the obligation of military service in the 
future. The holder of each fief was bound to supply one or more 
mounted soldiers, according to the amount of its value. In the time of 
Solyman the total number of the levy of the sipahis is said to have 
amounted to 180,000. A number of districts or “sabres” was constituted 
as a sanjalc or “standard,” under the authority of a sanjakheg (“sanjak 
lord”); and sanjdks were combined into larger districts {eyalayets) under 
heglerbegs (“lords of lords”). All these governors were subject to the 
two gi'eat heglerbegs of Europe and Asia (Ilumelia and Anatolia), 
military and administrative powers being combined. IVhen the word of 
the Sultan flew forth to summon the army to war, there was no delay; 
the horse of the sipalii was always ready at a moment’s notice; all the 
sabres rallied round the sanjak; the sanjaks gathered to the mustering 
place appointed by the beglcrbcg, and there awaited further ordem. The 
feudal system of the Turks, founded by Othman, remodelled by 
Murad I (1375), di fibred from the feudal systems of the West in this 
one important respect, that the fief of the father did not necessarily 
descend to the son ; each man had to win a right to a fief by his 
o>vn valour. But on the other hand, only the son of a feudal tenant 
could become a feudal tenant. This provision was a safeguard of the 
military efibetiveness of the system; and it must also be remembered 
that the Ottoman tenants were still nomads in spirit, and had not 
developed the instincts of n settled agiicultural population. 

Such a levy was almost equivalent to a standing army; but there 
was also a standing array in a precise sense, — an establishment of paid 
troops, recruited from captive childi-en who were robbed from hostile or 
subject Clu-istian countries and educated in Islam. A strict, but not 
ci-uel, discipline trained some of them to be foot-soldiers ; while otheis, 
under an equally severe regime, served in the seraglio ; thence rising 
gradually to offices of State, or being drafted into the brilliant corps of 
the paid mounted soldieiy who were the bodyguard of the Sultan. 
The Turks had one enlightened principle of education: they observed 
cai-efuEy the particular qualifications of the individual youth, and 
adapted his work to his powers. Those of the Christian childien— -token 
every five yeai-s or oftener as a tribute from the subject population-— 
who had not the finer qualities which marked them out for service in 
the palace, were set to all kinds of hard work; but their stern discipline 
seems to have been compatible with acts of petulance and outrage in 
the city. In this preliminary stage they were called ajami oghlanlars. 
At the age of about twenty-five they were enrolled a.mong the yam 
chart (new soldiery), whose name we have coiTupted into • 

The Janissaries, organised by the gi’eat Sultan Orchan, constituted the 
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infantry of the Ottoman army, and at the beginning of Solyman’s reign 
they numbered only about 12,000; yet tins small body often decided 
battles; they had won Kosovo and Vama, and had never been known to 
flee. All except men of Christian birth, thus trained from childhood, 
were jealously excluded from the corps, which was under the command 
of the Aga of the Janissaries, one of the highest officers of the realm. 
The fundamental laws which regulated their discipline were absolute 
obedience to the commanders, abstinence from luxury, modest attire, 
fulfilment of the duties of Islam. They were unable to marry or 
exercise any trade, or leave their camp. It is clear that the existence 
of such a body of warriors was in itself a constant incentive or even 
compulsion to warlike enterprises; and peacefully inclined sultans like 
Bayazid II were unpopular ■with the Janissaries who were more fanatical 
in fighting for Islam even than men of Muslim race. Without any 
bonds of family or country, they were the creatoes of the Sultan, in 
tuT'n imposing their yoke on him. Scanderbeg’s tenacious devotion to 
the memory of his father and the Albanian mountains was an isolated 
exception. 

Against an army thus disciplined and organised, propelled by the 
single will of an able ruler, Europe wthout unity could do nothing. 
The sipahis were still the restless herdsmen of the waste, impatient of 
tillage, eager to go forth where there was fighting and plunder; only 
standing forces of mercenary troops could have availed against them, 
and such forces would have cost enormous sums of money which were not 
to be raised. The fanaticism of the Mohammadan faith, though not so 
tempestuous as in the first century of the Hijra, could still kindle and 
incite; and it was habitual; the Tui’ks needed no John of Capistrano 
for the preaching of a holy war. The insidious doctrine of fatalism, 
which holds the minds of oriental nations, fosters some of the qualities 
wliich make a soldier a useful instrument; but it is worthy of notice 
that though kismet pervades the Turkish spirit it is not an article of 
Mohammadan belief. The doctrine of predestination applies only to 
the spiritual state and the future life, — a point at which Islam and 
Calvinism meet ; but it does not apply to secular and political matters, 
in which freewili has full play. But notwithstanding the true doctrine, 
the Turkish nation believes in kismet, and regards murmurs of discontent 
against existing circumstances as irreligious; and this attitude of mind, 
which sustains the soldier in 'the hour of jeopai’dy, has helped to keep 
the Ottomans far behind in the march of civilisation — liindering them, 
for instance, from taking the ordinary precautions against plague or fire. 

But an organisation admirably designed for its purpose was useless 
without brains to wield it. Everything depended on the strength and 
capacity of the Sultan ; and, if there had been any means of securing 
a series of successors equal in ability to the Mm-ads and Mohammads, 
to Selim I and Solyman the lawgiver, the Ottoman State need not have 
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declined. The succession of exceptionally great rulers lasted in the 
Ottoman line longer than such successions usually last; but after 
Solyman their character changed; and even in his reign the first 
s}’Tnptoms of decline appeared, and those inherent vices in the organi- 
sation which demanded constant precautions began to emerge. The 
discipline of the Janissaries was undermined, when the law which foibade 
their marrying was relaxed; and the feudal system was comipted by the 
assignation of fiefs to others than the sons of feudal tenants, who had 
sensed in war. But this decline lies outside our present range. 

In the theoretic,al moralit}’' of Islam nothing is of higher impoitance 
than justice and the protection of the oppressed; and it is probable that 
under the early Ottoman rulers the administration of justice was better 
in Turkey than in any Emupean land; the Moliammadan subjects of 
the Sultans were more orderly than most Clnistian communities and 
crimes were rarer. Under Mohammad II there were two supreme 
cadiaslcers, or military judges, one for Europe and one for Asia (the 
conquests of Selim added a third for S}wia and Egypt); aU the cadis 
(judges) of the empire were subordinate to them. From the sentences of 
the judges men could always appeal to the miifti or sheikh-td-Islam, 
who was the religious oracle and interpreter of the law; holding the 
position of head of the Ulema (that is, all the litterati). But he was not 
a religious authoiity independent of the caliph; the caliph could depose 
him. He had no executive power; he could not enforce his pronounce- 
ments {fetvas)\ but tlieir authority was recognised as morally binding, 
and the vujii took care not to endanger his position by issuing sentences 
which would run counter to the Sultan’s kno^vn will. 

It was Mohammad II wlio defined the position of the Grand Vezir 
as the Sultan’s representative and regent. The Grand Yezir received the 
right of using the Sultan’s seal and of holding a divan or State council 
in his own palace, which was called the High Porte. It w'as a position 
of which the political importance necessarily varied according to the 
character of the ruler. But it is not till the reign of Solyman that the 
Grand Vezir attains the plenitude of his power. In 1523 Solyman 
raised to the Grand Vezirate his friend Ibrahim, a Greek who had been 
captured by corsairs, and in the following year married him to his own 
sister. Ibrahim associated with his master more as a friend and equal 
than any Vezir with any Sultan ; they were bound together by youthful 
friendship and common tastes. Ibrahim, says a contemporary Venetian 
report, is “the heart and breath” of the Padishah, who does nothing 
without consulting him; he is learned, fond of reading, and Icnows his 
law well. In 1629, before setting_Oilt^for Hungary, Solyman increased 
his salary to 60,000 "^ucats^: and .ji^e^him commander-in-chief 
{seraslcer) of the anTly:'./‘all 31 iat 4 ie-says^ 3 '''to^e I’egarded as proceeding 
from my orvn pesfri^mpil5^ mouth.” ThiisNji^e^tion of supreme mili- 
tary command^is^*^m innovatipn..uni'— in- Orchan or 
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Mohammad, and is a premonition of the new paths along which the 
empire is about to travel. It is a significant fact, that no sooner has 
the Vezirate reached a high elevation, than the influence of the harem 
begins to make itself felt for the first time in Ottoman history, — and as 
an influence hostile to the Vezir. 

Tlie income of the Ottoman State at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century was probably about four million ducats; and it went on 
increasing with new conquests till, towards the middle of the centiny, 
it seems to have approached ten millions. The head of the financial ad- 
ministration was the d^lerdar of Rumelia, to whom those of Anatolia 
and, afterwards, of Aleppo, were subordinate. About three-fifths of 
the revenue were produced by the kharaj or capitation tax, levied on aU 
unbelieving subjects with the exception of priests, old men, and children 
under ten. It does not seem to have been oppressive, it was generally 
paid with docility; and the duties on exports and imports were so 
reasonable that commerce, which was mainly in the hands of Christians, 
was in a flourishing condition. Tire worst feature in the fiscal system of 
the Turks was the stupid method employed in levying the land-tax 
(incident on all landowners without distinction of creed), which might 
amount to much more than a tithe of the produce. The farmer was not 
allowed to begin the harvest, until the tax-gatherer was on the spot to 
watch over the interests of the treasury, and he was forbidden to collect 
the produce until the fiscal portion was set aside. Apart from the 
incidental waste of time and injury to tire crops, the inevitable con- 
sequence of this system has been that agricultiue has never improved; 
certain primitive methods of work are prescribed by the law, and these 
and no others must be followed under the tax-officer’s eye. Another 
weak point in the financial system has been the depreciation of the 
coinage, a process which had set in at least as early as the beginning of 
the sixteenth centmy. 

Until the empire began to decline and the system became established 
of lea^dng the provinces to be exploited by officials who had paid heavy 
sums for their posts, the condition of the subject Christian popidation as 
a whole was perhaps more prosperous under Turkish rule than it had 
been before. The great oppression was the tribute of children, but even 
this was thought to have some compensations. Greeks, Albanians, and 
Servians rose to the highest positions in the State. Christians and 
Jews were, as a matter of policy, suffered to exercise their religions 
freely — a toleration which might indeed at any moment be withdrawn. 
In nothing had Mohammad shown astuter statesmanship than in his 
dealings with the Greek Church. He knew the “Romaic” language 
well, and had sounded the nature of the Greeks of that age ; he was 
well aware how they were absorbed in narrow theological interests, 
utterly divorced from the principles of honour and rectitude, which they 
Were always willing to sacrifice in order to gain a victory for their own 
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religious party. He saw that the Greek Church under a Patriarch 
appointed by the Sultan would be a valuable engine of government, 
placing in the Sultan’s hands a considerable indirect influence over the 
laity. It was, further, his policy to favour the Greek Church, in view 
of the crusading plans of the Latin powers; for, though the Roman 
pontiffs of this period showed themselves able to rise to the higher 
conception of the unity of Christendom, the bigoted hatred existing 
between the Latin and Greek Churches M'ent far towards paralysing the 
sympathies of the Catholic countries, Mohammad aimed at fostering 
this ill-feeling, and he was thoroughly successful; the supremacy of the 
infidel Sultan seemed more tolerable than the supremacy of the heretical 
Pope. Natui'ally Mohammad chose for the Patriarchate one of those 
who were opposed to the union of the Greek and Latin Churches: 
George Scholarios, a man of learning and bigotry, who had throivn 
whatsoever obstacles he could in the way of the Emperor Constantine’s 
forlorn defence of Constantinople. On his election George took the 
name of Gennadios. A church in the city was assigned to him, and the 
Sultan guaranteed that he and his bishops should be exempt Rom 
tribute and enjoy their former revenues. But the internal dissensions 
and intrigues of the Greek clergy and laity rendered the position of 
the Patriarch so difficult, that in a few years Gennadios resigned. His 
successors were equally helpless; and after the fall of Trebizond (14'6'1) 
the struggle between the Trapezuntine and the Constantinopolitan 
Greeks, each anxious to secure the Patriarchate for a man of their own, 
made matters worse. A wealthy Trapezuntine, named Simeon, com- 
passed liis o^vn election by paying a thousand ducats to the Sultan ; 
and this was the beginning of a system of unveiled simony which has 
lasted in the Greek Church to our owuj times. This payment was 
increased at subsequent elections; afterwards a yearly contribution to 
the treasury was promised; but it is important to observe that these 
tributes were not originally imposed by the Sultans, but were voluntarily 
offered by the intriguing Greeks, The policy of Mohammad, who was 
solicitous to repeople Constantinople, had the effect of gathering thither 
a multitude of Greek families of the better class, who might othenvise 
have sought refuge in foreign lands. Settled in the quarter of the 
Phanar, in the north of the city, they were kno^vn as Phanariots, and 
came to be reputed a class of clever, unprincipled intriguers. 

We have followed the expansion of Turkey up to the eve of its 
greatest splendour and widest extent. Subsequent pages will tell how 
the Ottomans advanced westwards by sea, and how the Austro-Spanish 
monarchy set limits to their expansion both in the noi'th and in the 
south. 



CHAPTER IV. 


ITALY AND HER INVADERS. 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century Italy presented the 
appearance of comparative calm. Frederick III, in spite of the motto 
attributed to him, “ Alles Erdreich ist Ocsterreich untertan,'" took no 
step to assert imperial claims in Italy. Conciliar storms had blown 
over. The condottieri had been tamed; secure for the most part in 
their little tyrannies they drew the pay of some neighbouring State, 
and spent it on luxury, literature, and art. If war was on foot, its 
bitterness was mitigated, at any rate to the soldier, by evciy courteous 
derice. The clash of party strife was seldom heard, for most cities had 
bought internal peace at the price of liberty. 

Italy possessed her own State system, her OAvn great powers, intent 
on preserving a balance of forces, her own alliances, triple or dual. At 
first the north Italian powers had their o^vn league ; later the alliance of 
Milan, Florence, and Naples, promoted and sustained by Lorenzo de’- 
Medici, kept in check the vigilant ambition of Venice, still almost at 
the height of her power and pride. The smaller powers, Mantua, Ferrara, 
and the tyrants of the Papal States, in constant dread of their covetous 
neighbours, leant for support on one or other of the great powers, and 
did what in them lay to preserve the balance. After the brilliant raid 
of .Tohn, the Angevin duke of Calabria, Ferrante, the bastard of Aragon, 
ruled Naples in comparative peace. Tlie revolt of his barons was 
stamped out, without regard for faith or mercy, as befitted a man of 
that age. Tlie seizure of Otranto by the Turks in 1480 was a warning 
of external danger that may have assisted to preserve the peace, al- 
though all projects of united and offensive resistance to the advancing 
Mohammedans came to nothing. The equilibrium was unstable, but on 
tlie whole it was presented. 

Tlie death of Lorenzo de’ Medici in 14'92, soon followed by that 
of Innocent VIII, marks a turning-point in the histoiy of Italy. It is 
easy to attach too much importance to such casual incidents, but they 
may at least delay or hasten the inevitable course of events. And in 
Ixirenzo was removed the conscious guardian of the peace of Italy, 
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H'liile the successor of Innocenl., Rodrigo Borgia, was neither fitted nor 
inclined to play a pacific paii. This then is the moment to survey 
the scene of our drama, to name our chief draviatis personae^ and to 
unfold our plot. 

Three of our protagonists, Venice, Florence, the Holy See, have their 
o^ra place for separate treatment in this volume. Nor is this the 
occasion to dwell on the petty politics of the many tyrants of the 
Romagna and central Italy. Naples, however, and Milan require some 
introduction. 

Hie kingdom of Naples, though still styling itself kingdom of Sicily, 
had been separated from iis island namesake since the Sicilian Vespers, 
when the Angevin successors of the Suabian kings were driven from the 
Trinacrian island. In 1435 this Angevin dynasty died out, and its 
inheritance fell to Alfonso of Aragon, the King of insular Sicily. On 
his death in 14'58 the island kingdom had remained attached to Aragon, 
while Naples had been devised to his bastard Ferdinand or Ferrante. The 
political characteristics of the Neapolitan l<ingdoin mark it oflT sharply 
from the rest of Italy. Here had survived, though in a debased form, 
the feudal economy which had long since disappeared further north. 
Here no elusive ideal of municipal liberty mocked, amid the realities of 
party strife, the citizens of independent cities. Great feudatories ground 
down their vassals with all the ingenuity that a new commercial and 
industrial ^^dsdom inspired. The King, himself a feudatory and tributary 
of the Holy See, was master of Naples and its castles, and of certain 
royal dues and domains, but for the rest hung on the goodwill of a 
score of almost independent princes. Fen’ante, g'cedy, capable, and 
ruthless, had done much to change all that. He had devised a system 
of commercial monopolies exercised for the royal benefit, which had 
considerabl}^ increased his revenues. The barons’ war had restored to 
him by confiscation a part of the toll that his commercial partners had 
levied on his profits, and had crushed the gieatest family of the kingdom, 
the princely house of San Severino. His relations to the papacy had 
been unfriendly, even warlike, but on the whole he had succeeded in with- 
holding his tribute -without losing his fief. But dangers now threatened 
him at home and abroad. At home, though feared, he was hated. His 
son Alfonso, the partner of his many cruel and treacherous acts, was 
equally detested. Zealous enemies were working against him, especially 
at the Court of France. The de facto ruler of Milan had wonged him 
in the person of his grand-daughter' The illegitimate son of an usurper, 
he held his crown by no hereditary right, and rumours came from beyond 
the Alps that a stronger claimant was astir. 

The State of Milan, created by the vigour of the house of Visconti, 
and recognised as a duchy in 1895 by the Emperor Wencaslas, had 
fallen in 1450 to the house of Sforza, Avhosc founder, the great con- 
dottiere, had risen from the plough. Francesco, the first Sforza, Duke, 
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was succeeded in 1466 by bis son Galeazzo Maria, wbo was assassinated 
in the Church of San Stefano in 1476, leaving a young son, Gian 
Galeazzo, then about eight years old. The government was carried on 
by bis mother. Bona of Savoy, in the name of the infant and in her own. 
But dissensions soon arose between the regent and her brothers-in-law. 
In the first encounter Bona and her chief counsellor, Cicco Simonetta, 
were victorious, and the brothers of Galeazzo Maria were obliged to 
leave the city. But before long Ludovico, the ablest of the sons of 
Francesco Sforza, took advantage of the rivalry between Tassino, the 
favourite of the duchess, and Simonetta, to procure his o^vn readmission. 
The fall and execution of Simonetta followed, and from 1479 the real 
government of Milan lay in the hands of Ludovico, whose power was 
hnlher secured in 1480, when he seized the person of the young Duke 
and the Duchess was obliged to leave Milan. Hencefomvard the rule of 
ImdoNuco was not seriously challenged. The young Duke was a prisoner, 
and Ludovico managed everything in his name. Nor was the condition 
of the unfortunate young man improved even after his marriage to 
Isabella, the grand-daughter of the King of Naples. 

Thus at the time when our story begins, the whole force and policy 
of Milan was moved at the will of one man. Ludovico, called the 
Duke of Bari from the Neapolitan fief he o^vned, and known from his 
complexion as the Moor, made a gieat impression on the men of his 
time. He was a master of every political art as then understood by 
Italian statesmen. By liis wisdom he had risen, and by it he aspired to 
dominate Italy. Mistakes he made, no doubt, as for instance in marrying 
his nephew to the Neapolitan princess. But bis versatile and unscrupulous 
intelligence, well served by his agents with information from every Court, 
was never at a loss for an expedient to meet a difficulty. His weakness 
was partly the weakness of his school of statesmanship, in which good 
faith and consistency were not valued as political qualities. A more 
serious defect was the lack of courage and nerve which he showed under 
the stress of danger. His munificence towards artists and men of letters, 
his luxurious and noble ostentation, while they tended no doubt to 
diminish his unpopularity, proved a heavy burden on his finances, and 
increased the weight of his exactions. 

The State over which he ruled was one of the richest of Italy. His 
annual revenue was estimated at 700,000 ducats, about the same sum as 
Ferrante raised from Naples. The Dukes of Milan, though frequently 
embarrassed, again and again surprise us by the enormous sums of which 
they disposed. Thus Ludovico was able to give to Maximilian ■with 
his niece, Bianca Maria, no less a sum as dowry than 400,000 ducats. 
Only Venice had more ample resom'ces; and the fixed charges on the 
Venetian treasury were heavier than Milan had to bear. The Duke of 
Milan controlled Genoa and her navy, which, although no longer a 
match for that of Venice, could be employed ■with great effect on the 
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western seaboard of Italy. Through the Genoese liis influence extended 
over the chief part of Coreica, whence on occasion good foot-soldiers 
could be drawn. But the military strength of Milan, like that of the 
other Italian States, left much to be desired. IVhile good infantry was 
scarce, the inferior infantry was veiy bad; and the brilliant troops of 
rnerceuai-y home, on which principal reliance was put, were untrust- 
worthy and unused to serious war. Moreover the old party animosities 
still survived in Milan ; and, if policy prompted, Guelf could stiU be 
roused against Ghibelline. Again, the Sforza rule had not yet received 
imperial confirmation, and the claims of the Duke of Orleans were a 
[jermanent and a serious menace. 

With full consciousness of their own weakness, and sincere mutual 
disti-ust, the Italian powers had watched the gi-owth of France. French 
inten'ention in Italy was no new thing. AAHiile her strength was yet 
immatui-e, France had given one race of kings to Naples, and had 
endeavoured to give another. Charles VII had driven the English from 
Fi-ance, aiid before his death Genoa had asked and received French 
protection and a French governor. Louis XI found that Genoa had 
revolted, but wjis too vnse to waste his resources on distant enterprises, 
and gave no material aid to the ill-fated quest of John of Calabria as a 
pretender to the kingdom of Naples. Louis devoted his ^vhole energy to 
the union of France under his absolute rule ; but he never lost sight of 
the affairs of Italy. The powers of Italy abased themselves before him 
in rivalry to win his favour. He answered them impartially with good 
words and maintained them in slavish e.xpectation of good sendees. 
Thus the Fi'ench King came to be more and more regarded as the arbiter 
of Italian fortunes. The presents made to his ambassadors and courtiers 
and their reception when they visited Italy assisted to foster the belief 
that Italy was rich, disunited, and helpless, an easy prey to a militant 
monarchy. There was no reason to believe that the successor of Louis 
would be hampered by his difficulties or inclined to his reserve. 

The leagues formed among themselves by the Italian States served to 
prevent the undue aggrandisement of any one State at the expense of the 
others. But no such partial alliance could stand uj) against the French 
King, in view of the suspicion, — almost the certainty, — that the other 
powers would join the invaders, and that the members of the alliance 
itself could not be trusted. The union of Italy against a foreign foe was 
almost unthinkable, Charles VIII had hardly come to the tlurone when 
the Signoria of Venice approached his government ivith the proposal 
that the conquest of Milan and of Naples should be at once undertaken. 
TTiis treacherous act, if treachery can be imputed where there is no 
mutual assurance of good faith, is explained by the position of Venice, 
then engaged in a single-handed struggle with almost the whole of Italy. 
But it proved, if proof was needed, that a French invasion, whatever its 
pretext, would find allies in the peninsula. 
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Ludovico deserves the doubtful credit of having been the first to bring 
his goods to market. French ambition had two excuses for intervention 
in Italy. The first was the claim of Orleans to Milan, resting on the 
marriage of Valentina Visconti to the first Duke of Orleans, and on the 
marriage contract of Valentina, confirmed by Clement VET, in which her 
right to succeed to her father in default of male heirs was recognised. 
There seems also to have been a will of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, securing 
the succession to her male issue in default of the direct male line ; hut 
Ludovico alone knew of this and caused aU known copies to be destroyed. 
Legal objections might be urged against aU these grounds of claim,, but 
the}’ were good enough to support a dynastic war. Louis of Orleans 
had in 1491 recovered his favour at Court, and it was not impossible that 
hlilan would he made the object of the French attack, Milan lay 
dangerously near to France, and strategically was much less difficult of 
access than Naples. On the other hand Cliarles might well be unwilling 
to aggrandise one of the most powerful of his nobles, a possible heir to 
the throne, who, though reconciled, had not long ago been in arms 
against his King. It was Ludovico’s nataral policy to endeavour to 
divert this danger from himself. 

The second French pretext was the claim to Naples, resting on 
similar grounds, and similarly open to cavil. Joanna I, Queen of Naples 
of the first Angevin line, had no heirs of her body. The lawful heir was 
Charles of Durazzo, descended from the younger son of Charles II 
of Naples. Being at enmify with Charles of Durazzo, Joanna 
adopted her remote cousin Louis, Duke of Anjou by the second 
creation. Charles and his descendants had successfully defended their 
rights against Louis and his heirs, until their line also died out in 
Joanna II. The latter, in order to defend herself against the attacks 
of Louis m of Anjou, adopted Alfonso of Aragon as her heir. When 
later Alfonso unshed to make himself master of Naples without waiting 
for Joanna’s death, Joanna revoked this act of adoption, adopted 
Louis III, and on her death (1435) made his brother Rene her heir. Thus 
Alfonso, who seized the kingdom, was legally only a successful usurper ; 
and all the claims which Louis I derived from the adoption of Joanna I, 
together with the claims of the house of Dimazzo, were united in the 
pei-son of Rene, who more than once tried to recover his heritage. The 
rights of Rene passed in 1481, through his nephew the Count of Maine, 
by wiU and also, though not so certainly, by succession, to Louis 
and after him to Charles VEII. Sixtus W, although he refused to 
consider the application of Charles du Maine for the investiture of 
Naples, in 1482, moved by different thoughts, urged Louis to undertake 
the conquest of the kingdom, “ which belongs to him.” At the beginning 
of the reign of Charles VIII there was some talk of putting forward 
Rene of Lorraine, a descendant tlurough the female line of tlie house of 
Anjou, as claimant to the kingdom, but these proposals seem never 
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to have been serious, and cannot be said to impair the rights of 
Charles Vm. 

Thus there were two paths open to the ambition of tlie French Kin g, 
when freed from the prudent tutelage of his sister Anne. The head of 
the young monarch was filled with chimerical di’eams. His domestic 
troubles had been satisfactorily composed. His standing force of 
cavalry, fitted alike for the shock of battle, for scouting and skirmishing, 
and for missile tactics, was full of military enthusiasm and wanted work. 
Flis artillery was far ahead of any other in Europe. His infantry was 
less satisfactory, but could be strengthened from abroad. He had 
himself but lately come to man’s estate and was eager to prove himself 
a man and a king. At liis Comi; were the Neapolitan exiles, especially 
the San Severino princes, eager to press on him a definite plan of conquest. 
He was estranged from the mse counsellors ^vho had kept him so long in 
leading-strings. Supple courtiers and men of business, l^tienne de Vesc, 
and Guillaume Bri^onnet, were at his side, ready to find means for the 
execution of any scheme that pleased their royal master, and promised to 
them incidental profits. The crown of Sicily carried mth it the crown 
of Jerusalem, thus suggesting at once and facilitating an ulterior project 
of crusade; and Europe needed a crusade. 

The Moor was probably the first among the Italian princes to see 
that French intervention in Italy, so often talked of, had at length 
become a real danger. He approached the King of France in 1491, and 
received from him in the name of his nephew the investiture of Genoa, 
which had been similarly granted to Francesco, his father, by Louis XJ. 
Li 1492 he obtained the renewal of the alliance formerly enjoyed 
by his father, thus recovering the position of favour which his elder 
brother had lost through his indiscreet leanings towards Charles the 
Bold. 

The Milanese embassy of unusual magnificence that soon afterwards 
visited France had no compromising instructions. Its object was to win 
the French courtiers by presents, to make all vague assurances of general 
devotion, and to secure if possible the protection of the King for the 
Duke of Bari himself. In all this it succeeded. Whatever may have 
been spoken of in private — and Commines suggests that the most 
important topics were discussed — it is probable that no promises were 
made which Ludovico could not afterwards disavow. Yet it is clear 
that he desired to secure a safeguard for himself, not only against 
France, but also against Naples, For his relations with that country 
were less than cordial. I’he King of Naples could haidly acquiesce 
permanently in the humiliation of his grand-daughter, which Isabella 
herself deeply resented. Hitherto he had been hampered by irar with 
the Pope, but peace was concluded at the end of 1491. Ludovico 
looked to France to protect liim against Naples; he hoped to achieve 
this end without armed French intervention; but in any case, if invasion 
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occurred, he was determined that Naples and not Milan or the Duke of 
Bari should be the victim. 

The events of the next two years illustrate the unstable nature of 
Italian policy and Italian alliances. Lorenzo de’ Medici died in April, 
1492, while the Milanese embassy was at Paris. The choice before his son 
Piero was a difficult one. It was the traditional policy of Florence to 
keep up intimate, almost subservient, relations with France, where the 
commercial and financial interests of the Medici Bank were important, 
but on the other hand to prevent, if possible, active foreign interference 
in Italy. These two aims were probably now no longer to be reconciled ; 
and Piero sacrificed the first without attaining the second. FoUomng, 
as it seems, the counsels of Virginio Orsini, his ^vife’s cousin, he drew 
closer to Naples, thus alarming and alienating Ludovico, who soon 
afterwards concluded an alliance with Venice and Rome. Piero rejected 
aU overtures from France ; and the opening campaign was preceded by 
the expulsion of the Medici agents from French teiTitory. 

The accession of Alexander VI in August, 1492, seemed at first a 
great good fortune for Ludortco ; for his brother, the Cardinal Ascanio 
Sforza, was reputed to have supreme influence with the new pontiff. A 
little matter, the sale by Franceschetto Cibo, son of the late Pope, 
of two places in the Patrimonio, Anguillara and Cervetri, to Virginio 
Orsini, ^e friend of Piero and captain general of Naples, assisted the 
secret endeavours of Ascanio to animate the Pope against Naples and 
Florence. The league of the Pope with Milan and Venice, and an indirect 
encouragement of France in her plans against Naples, were results of 
this ill-feeling. But the dread of a General Council, of which Charles had 
rashly spoken, may have inclined Alexander to entertain the pressing 
solicitations of Ferrante, supported by the offer of an advantageous 
marriage for one of Alexander’s sons to a Neapolitan princess. The 
Pope allowed his anger to be appeased, and in August, 1493, returned 
an evasive answer to the confident request of Perron de Baschi, the 
French envoy, for the investiture of Naples, ^vith a free passage and the 
supply of provisions for French troops. After the death of Ferrante in 
January, 1494, Alexander confirmed the investiture to his son Alfonso, 
and in February he solemnly warned the French King against disturbing 
the peace of Christian Italy. 

Leagued with SaveUi, Colonna, and Orsini, the fiery Cardinal Giuliano 
della Rovere, afterwards Pope Julius II, was consistent only in his opposi- 
tion to Alexander. So long as the Pope was hostile to Naples, Giuliano 
supported Ferrante, and, retiring from Rome, he occupied his strongly 
fortified castle at Ostia, a standing menace to the city. l\Tren Naples 
was reconciled, he returned sulkily to Rome. But when the certainty of 
the invasion was established, he saw his opportunity for striking a blow, left 
Rome in April, 1494,and joined the King of France at Lyons, to urge upon 
him the necessity of a Council, with a view to the deposition of Alexander. 
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Before the French King took the final step, it had been necessaiy for him 
to surmount serious difficulties. The marriage of Charles with Anne of 
Britanny had involved France in hostilities with a league of powers. On 
the north, Henry VII descended and laid siege to Boulogne. England was 
bought off, by the treaty of Staples (November, 1492), with an exorbitant 
money ransom, which caused Henry VII to forget that he had ever felt 
himself threatened by the presence of the French in Britanny. On the 
south France was menaced by the recently consolidated and extended king- 
doms of Aragon and Castile. Their neutrality was purchased (January, 
1493) by the retrocession without indemnity of the counties of Roussillon 
and Cerdagne, on the northward slope of the Eastern Pyrenees, pledged in 
1462 to Louis XI by John of Aragon for 300,000 crowns, Maximilian, 
King of the Romans, had not only been robbed of his Breton marriage, 
but had also a claim under the treaty of Arras to the restitution of 
Franche Comte and Aadois, with some minor places, part of the heritage 
of Charles the Bold. Under that treaty these provinces had been given 
to France as the dowry of Maximilian's daughter, whom Charles had 
now repudiated. In the war which followed this double wrong Maxi- 
milian had achieved partial, though for him unusual, success. His honour 
was satisfied, moreover he was now deserted by his allies. He could the 
more willingly accept the terms of the treaty of Senlis (May, 1493), 
which gave him in effect almost all there was left to give. The oppor- 
tunity offered by this reconciliation Ludorico was not slow to seize. 
With the consent of France he gave to Maximilian the hand of his niece, 
Bianca Maria, with her more than princely dowy. In the following 
year Maximilian, who had in the interval succeeded to the empire, 
redeemed his obligation by bestowdng on Ludovico the investiture of 
Milan, a little before the opportune death of Gian Galeazzo. 

The heavy price that Charles was paying for a free hand in Italy 
must have shoivn Ludovico that the expedition was probable, and by the 
end of the year he knew for certain that it was imminent. He could no 
longer hope to withdraw from the alliance he had sought. On the other 
hand his o^vn position was extremely dangerous. By the end of 1493 it 
was clear that Florence, Rome, and Naples were against him. Venice 
maintained a watchful neutrality. A rapid advance on Milan or Genoa, 
or both, might have overthrown his precarious rule. It was his task to 
amuse his enemies with fair words, delusive proposals, and treacheroiis 
promises until the time for action was past. Meanwhile the French 
IQng delayed. Warlike preparations bad been in progress since 1492, 
In 1493 Charles assumed the title of King of Sicily and of Jerusalem. 
Additional taxes and forced loans were exacted to raise the necessary 
funds, royal domains were sold, and the revenues pledged in advance. 
At the beginning of 1494 the Neapolitan ambassadors were dismissed. 
On the 6th of March Charles entered Lyons to press on the mobilisation 
in person. In the same month the composition of the proposed force 
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was fixed. 1,900 French lances, six men to a lance, were to be supple- 
mented by 1,600 Itaban lances, four men to a lance, making with 1,200 
mounted aiblastei-s a total force of 18,600 horsemen, though a propor- 
tion of these were grooms and servants. The hailli of Dijon, Antoine 
de Bessey, was sent to raise 6,000 Smss. French infantry, Picards, 
Gascons, Dauphinois, and infantry to be raised in Italy, with a few 
German Landsknechte, were to make up a total of 22,000 foot. Of this 
force, about one-fourth was to be transported by sea from Genoa, and 
orders were sent to prepare and collect a sufficient naval armament. It 
is probable that ultimately the above estimate was nearly realised. But 
everything, especially the preparation of the fleet, was retarded for lack 
of money. In vain Ludovico, who had now thrown aside all hesitation, 
urged through his agents the need of haste. Inexperience, incompetence, 
lack of goodwill in the royal surrounding, especially it would seem in 
Bri^onnet, evei’ything tended to delay. Towai’d the end of May a small 
instalment of troops crossed the Alps. The Duke of Orleans, appointed 
to the command of the fleet, was still detained at Asti, when a NeapolitaU 
squadron appeared at Genoa, with native exiles on board, in hope of 
exciting a rising. The stroke failed, but the danger had been real, and 
was not past. However, by the end of July a sufficient fleet had been 
collected ; AJfonso’s chance was gone. On the 19th of August, Louis of 
Orleans took up his command at Genoa, and on the 8th of September 
the fimt collision occun-ed. The Neapolitan fleet had occupied Rapallo, 
and landed 4,000 men. On the advance of the French fleet the enemy, 
stronger in numbers, though weaker in artillery, sailed off. Their post 
on shore was attacked by laud and cannonaded fr’om the sea. The 
victory rested with the French and Genoese, and Italy was startled at a 
battle in wlrich the shedding of blood had not been spared. The Swiss 
in pai'ticffiar had shomi themselves ruthless and bloodthirsty. 

Meanwhile the King had actually crossed the Alps by the Mont 
Genevre, his heavy artillery being sent by sea to Genoa. In Savoy, 
subject to French influence since Louis XI, no comdesy or facility was 
denied him. The Marquis of Montferrat put himself and his lands at 
the King’s service. At Asti, which belonged to Orleans, the Dukes of 
Bail and Ferrara greeted the King; and the news of the victory of 
Rapallo was brought. Here a mild attack of small-pox delayed the 
King for a short time, and the general disorganisation was increased by 
an access of fever wliich prostrated the Duke of Orleans. The King 
having recovered, it was determined that Louis should stay behind at 
Asti. In absolute lack of money the King had to raise a loan by the 
help of the credit of Ludovico, from whom much more liberal assistance 
had been expected. 

The King of Naples had caused his army, strengthened by a papal 
contingent, to advance into the Romagna, where he could rely on Urbino 
and Cesena. The attitude of Bentivoglio at Bologna, and of Cateriua 
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Sforza at Iniola and Forli was doubtful. These troops were opposed by 
Milanese under the Count of Caiazzo, and French under Aubigny ; but, 
when Charles had decided to advance thi'ough Tuscany, the operations 
in Romagna lost their meaning and the allies mthdrew. Charles passed 
through Pavia, where he visited Gian Galeazzo, At Piacenza he heard 
of the young duke’s death. As far as Pontreinoli he marched over 
Milanese soil. Tlience, descending the Apennines, he advanced into 
Florentine territory and attacked Sarzana. Had Sarzana and Pietra 
Santa been strongly defended, the country at this point presented serious 
difficulties to an advancing army. Tlie land on qither side of the road 
was marshy, and the fortresses were well capable of defence. But Piero, 
unsupported and unprepared, had at length determined to give in. He 
knew that there were many in Florence who were favourable to France, 
and hostile to himself. Acting on his own responsibility, while Sarzana 
still held out, he came to the French camp at San Stefano and surrendered 
everything, — Sarzana, Pietra Santa, Pisa, and Livorno, — and promised 
the King a considerable loan. But his submission came too late. When 
he retmaied to Florence, he found the palace of the Signoria closed to 
him ; the city rose against him, and he was obliged to fly with his 
brother, the young Cardinal Giovanni. 

Nothing now remained to delay Clmrles’ advance to Florence, Into 
Lucca the King made a triumphant entry. At Pisa he was received with 
acclamations, and in a hasty speech was understood to have restored its 
liberty to the city, where he left a small garrison. Finally, on the 17th 
of November, the King entered Florence with 8,000 horse and 4,000 
infantry, in a martial array such as never had been seen before. The 
whole city received him mth eager hopes and fervent affection. Before 
he had left, however, some change of feeling had set in. The behaviour 
of the French soldiers was not all that could be desired. Wages were 
in araear, and they could not, if they wished, pay for all they needed. 
But to women it is admitted that they did no Avrong ; and, indeed, the 
conduct of the French towards non-combatants tlu’oughout these wai’s 
compares favomably with that of Italians, Spaniards, Gernians, or Swiss. 
But there were other grievances. Charles had put off all negotiations 
until after his entry. The deliberations that followed Avere not ahvays 
peaceful. The King Avas suspected, and not wholly Avithout cause, of 
Avishing to restore Piero. His financial demands Avere considered exces- 
sive, and even after abatement still remained large. He insisted on 
retaining Pisa and Livorno, Sarzana and Pietra Santa, till the end of the 
campaign. But the freedom of Pisa Avas not among the stipulations. 
A French envoy Avas to be present at all deliberations of the Signoria. 
In the discussions Avhich ensued bold Avords Avere used. The Florentine 
Capponi threatened to call the citizens to arras. But the King was the 
stronger, and finally his principal demands Avere accepted. 

The Avhole French army Avas noAv moving on Rome, Aubigny brought 
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his men across the Apennines into Tuscany. Montpensier had gone on with 
thetroopsfrom Genoa. The hca \7 artillery had been disembarked at Spezia, 
and was foUovdns the King. A small force with Giuliano della Rovere 
joined tlie Colonna who were holding Ostia. The position of the Pope was 
critical. Rumour ran that he had not hesitated to call in the Turk in 
defence of Rome and Naples. It was certain that he was the pensioner 
of Bayazid, and tlie gaoler of his brother, Jem. The simony by which 
he had gained tlie triple cromi and the scandals of Ids private life were 
well knowTi, and even exaggerated by report. His bitterest enemies were 
ndtli the French. Could he resist, should he fly, should he await the 
King, and come to terms ? For a time he meditated resistance. Tlie 
Duke of Calabria, Feirantino, afterwards king, led his army into Rome. 
Alexander arrested the cardinals Ascanio and Colonna. Then iviser 
counsels prevailed. Tlie city was not defensible. Ferrantino was dis- 
missed, the cardinals released, and on the last day of the old 3 ’ear 
Charles VIII entered Rome with the consent of the Pope. Even in the 
sti’ong places of the Omini, who served the King of Naples, he had found 
no resistance. 

Reluctantly, sullenly, Alexander came to terms. The King was to 
have the custody of Jem, who might be used in the proposed crusade 
to stir up rebellion against Bayazid. The Cardinal of Valencia, Cesare 
Borgia, was to accompany Chailes, nominally as legate, really as a 
hostage. The Pope promised no investiture; indeed, he had every 
reason to he satisfied with tlie moderation, perhaps with the simplicity, 
of his risitor. The hostile cai-dinnls were bitterly disappointed. 

On the 28th of January, 1495, the King left Rome. Meanwliile his lieu- 
tenants, advancing in the Abruzzi, had occupied Aquila. The Neapolitans, 
retreating, had laid waste the country before him. But Alfonso, conscious 
of his own unpopularity, and tortured, it is said, by remoi-se, had lost 
all courage. On the 21st of January he resigned in favour of his son 
Ferrantino, an amiable youth, free from all complicity in the crimes of 
his father and giaiidfather. At Velictri tlie King of K-ance received his 
firet waniing. Envoys fr-om Spain reproached him with the injuries 
done to the Holy Fatlier, whereby tliey declared the treatj^ of Barcelona 
had been violated; and summoned him to desist from his enterprise, 
and to accept the mediation of tlie Catholic King. The same day tlie 
Cardinal of Valencia escaped from the French camp. The best answer 
to such indications of iU-feeliiig was success. Ferdinand lay at San 
Germano defending the line of the Liris. At Monte San Giovanni the 
strong fortress ventured to defy the Fi-ench. In a few houi-s the place 
was taken by assault and sacked. The advanced guard of the French 
crossing the Liris then threatened the eneni 3 '’s flank and rc.ar. Ferrantino 
retreated to Capua. Gaeta surrendered ; and, during the absence of the 
King at Naples, Gian Giacomo Trivulzio made overtures to give up 
Capua, which were accepted. At Nola, the Oisini captains, Pitigliaiio 
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and Virginio Orsiui, wei’e captured. At Avei-sa and Poggio Ileale 
embassies from Naples saluted Charles, offering submission. On the 22nd 
of February Charles entered Naples, Ferrantino, who had destroyed the 
chief part of his fleet, still held the detached Castel dell’ Uovo vnth five 
ships, and retired on the folloiring day to Ischia, leaving garrisons in the 
fortresses. The last of these surrendered under the French fire on the 
22iid of Mai'ch. 

Charles was thus master of the capital, and the more distant provinces 
showed vnllingness to accept his rule. He showed a praiseworthy desire 
to van the goodwill of his new subjects, remitting taxes, as he says, to 
the amount ol mox’e than 200,000 ducats, A general amnesty to those 
who had served the Ax’agon Kings, rcstoi’ation of property to the Angevin 
exiles, even the recognition of slaveiy as then existing, proved his desire 
to respect all rights. But impatient of business, given up to pleasure, in- 
dolently desirous to .satisfy all petitionens, he not only squandered the royal 
domain, but created almost as many grievances as he bestowed favom's. 
No serious attempt xvas made to settle the govei’mnent on a finn basis. 

The pi'oject of a crusade had received a grave blow in the death of 
Jem, which took place at Naples. The Archbishop of Durazzo undertook 
to organise a rising in Albania, but the project was fnistrated by his 
accidental aiTcst at Venice. Charles’ oxvn position was too doubtful to 
allow any more determined effort. Since his refusal to confer Saraana 
and Pietra Santa upon Ludovico, the latter had been intriguing against 
his ally. Ferdinand of Aragon had sent to Sicily the great captain 
Gonzalo de Cordova Avith a fleet, ostensibly for defensive purposes, 
Venice was arming, as she said, against the Turk, Maximilian Avas afraid 
that the successes of Charles in Italy might lead him to claim the Imperial 
CroAvn. Negotiations took place at Venice resulting in a League betAveen 
the Pope, the lioman King, Ferdinand and Isabella, Venice and Milan, 
for the protection of the confeder-ates against the aggx'ession of other 
poAA'crs then possessing states in Italy. The League purported to be 
defensive, but Avas in reality offensiA-^e. Florence alone, still friendly to 
France and relying on her good offices to recover Pisa, Avas not a party to 
it. The transaction Avas communicated to Commincs, French ambassador 
to Venice, on the 1st of April. Charles Avas soon informed of the danger 
rising in his rear, but did not leave Naples till the 21st of May. 

Fortunately for the invader, Louis of Orleans Avas still at Asti Avith a 
handful of troops. In a fcAv days he had collected 2,000 men. The 
Duke of Bourbon, the Avise vicegerent of the King in France, Avas pressed 
to send aid, for the troops of Milan threatened an attack, if the place Avas 
not surrendered. But Ludovico, timid as usual, alloAved the moment to 
pass. Reinforcements soon put Asti in a jxosition for defence, and 
secured for the King his line of retreat. MeanAvhile Ludovico Avas 
celebrating the investiture of Milan, Avhicb he had at length per-mission 
to proclaim. In June Louis Avas iir a position to occupy the city of 
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Novara by the in^ntation of the citizens; shortly after, the citadel 
surrendered. Ludovico was paralysed ; it is thought that if the Duke of 
Orleans had marched on Milan he would have met no serious resistance. 

Meanwhile the King had left Naples wth some 1,200 French lances, 
I', 000 Swiss, and 2,000 Gascon arhlasters. Tlie other half of liis ai’my, 
partly Italians, was left with Montpensier, the viceroy, to deal with 
Ferrantino, who had recently landed in Calabria with Spanish aid. On 
reaching Rome, the King found the Pope had fled to Orvdeto. Florence 
Charles avoided, since the Florentines claimed, and he was determined to 
refuse, the surrender of the fortresses, especially of Pisa. At Pisa he 
found himself equally unable to satisfy the Pisans. At Spezia, against 
all soimd advice, he detached 500 horse and 2,000 foot to operate against 
Genoa with the aid of the fleet and the Genoese exiles. But he had 
the forethought to send on a force to occupy Pontremoli, which capitu- 
lated. Tlie Smss, violating the terms of the smi'ender, sacked and 
burned the place, destroying valuable stores. 

The possession of Pontremoli gave the French access to the pass. 
Beyond the summit lay the army of the League. The chief part of the 
army, about 40,000 strong, was in Venetian pay, and commanded by the 
Marquis of Mantua. Beside men at arms there were some thousands of 
Stradioti, the ferocious light cavalry of Albania. The chief part of the 
forces of Milan was engaged in the siege of Novara, but a Milanese 
contingent was present. Over the steep pass the Swiss, in sign of 
penitence for their late excesses, dragged by hand the heavy cannon, each 
ordinarily drawn by thirty-five horses ; and French nobles, notably la 
Tremouille, did not disdain to w'ork beside them. At Fornovo the 
French vanguard came into touch Avith the Stradiot advanced posts, and 
halted. The rest of the army, coming up, encamped for the night in 
great lack of prortsions. Negotiations were opened for a free passage, 
but came to nothing. TTie next day the French advanced. 

At Fornovo the valley of the Taro is of moderate Avidth. On the 
right bank Avere posted the allies and there was their fortified camp. 
The French resoh'ed to cross the river, and to force their way along the 
left bank. The river had been much SAvollen by a thrmderstorm dming 
the night and rain was still falling. Thus the R-ench army, having once 
successfully effected its crossing, Avhich it did undisturbed, was partly 
protected. The vanguard was expected to bear the main Aveight of the 
attack, and included the bulk of the artillery, Avith 3,000 Swiss, and a 
strong body of men-at-arms. This body, moving on too fast, became 
separated from the rest of the army, and had only to sustain a trifling 
charge of the Milanese horse under the Count of Caiazzo. Little use was 
made on either side of the ai-tiUery. The main attack aa'os made by the 
Marquis of Mantua. Though it Avas originally directed on the centre, 
the necessity to deAuate for a ford made it really an attack on the rear 
under Louis de la TremouiUe. The King’s main battle then Avheeled 
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round and took up a position to the left of the rear guard, facing to the 
rear. Fortunately, the baggage, which was moving along the hills and 
away from the river, attracted the Stradiots, and diverted them from 
serious work. The Italian horse, who charged the King’s rear and 
centre, were outflanked and soon put to flight, and were pursued to the 
ford from which they came, hlore than half the army of the allies never 
came into action, but the whole of it was thrown into confusion and 
many fled. The rout wjis partly stopped by the King’s prisoners 
Pitigliano and Virginio Orsini, who escaped during the battle. But 
another attack was out of the question, and the French even thought of 
assuming the offensive. Perhaps a well-timed charge by the Mai-shal de 
Gie nuth the vanguard might have tumed the defeat into a rout, but 
the French had every reason to be satisfied. Tliey were able after a rest 
to march off during the night, and reached Asti on the 15th of July 
practically unmolested. Tlie Venetians claimed the victory, but the 
fruits of victory were ivith the French. 

At Asti the King found things in forlorn case. The expedition 
against Genoa had failed. The French fleet was captured in Rapallo 
by a superior Genoese force and all the plunder of Naples was lost. The 
Duke of Orleans was besieged at Novara, and his garrison were at the 
last pinch. Bcsscy was sent in haste to raise a fresh force of Swiss, I>ut 
by the time they arrived, 20,000 strong, Novara had capitulated on easy 
terms, and Ludovico showed himself inclined for peace. Louis of Orleans 
was anxious to use the Swiss against Milan, but Charles, perhaps dis- 
gusted with the shifting fortune of war, concluded at Vercelli a separate 
peace with Ludovico, and on the 15th of October he crossed the Alps. 

Milan was left in statu quo, except that the Castellctto of Genoa was 
left for two years as a pledge of good faith to France in the hands of the 
Duke of Ferrara. Venice had profited by the trouble of Naples to acquire 
four poi-ts, Monopoli, Trani, Brindisi, and Otranto, on the easterly 
coast of Apulia. Florence was by agreement to receive back her towns, 
but the corrupt disobedience of French lieutenants gave Pisa to the 
Pisans, Sarzana to the Genoese, and Pietra Santa to Lucca. In Naples 
the first descent of Gonzalo had not been fortunate. His army was 
defeated at Seminara by a band of Swiss. But Ferrantino, nothing 
daunted, presented himself at Naples with his fleet. Repulsed at first, a 
chance gave him the advantage, and his supporters gained the town. 
Montpensier, Yves d’Allegre, and Etienne de Vesc were shut up in 
the Castel Nuovo. Tlie Provinces, North and South, rose against the 
French. Tire Colonna left them. Aubigny with difficulty held out 
against Gonzalo in Calabria. Montpensier in despair concluded a 
conditional capitulation, and, when Precy failed to relieve him, aban- 
doned the city of Naples. In February, 1496, all the castles of Naples 
were in the hands of the Aragonese. The French still held Ariano, Gaeta, 
and a few other posts. In July Precy and Montpensier surrendered to 
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Gonzalo and Ferrantino at Atella. The chief part of the French prisoners, 
including Montpensier, succumbed to the climate and to disease. Aubigny 
gave up the struggle in Calabria. On the death of Fen-antino, October 6, 
1496, Federigo, Ins unde, succeeded. Soon after (November 19) Gaeta, 
the last important stronghold of the French, surrendered. The king of 
France still meditated another expedition, and concluded, towards the 
end of 1497, an alliance with Aragon for a joint conquest. Five months 
later an accident cut short his life. Tire only son of his marriage -with 
Anne of Britanny had died in infancy. His successor, Louis of Orleans, 
inherited his plans of conquest, but with a difference. 

The fear of a new French invasion, increased by the league conduded 
mth France in 1496 by the majority of the S\viss Cantons, worked upon 
Italian nerves. The restless Ludovico first took the alarm, and ap- 
proached the Venetian Signoria. It was agi’eed to call in the King of 
the Romans, who responded to the call. Maximilian agreed, like a mere 
condoUiere, to take the pay of the league, which was composed as in 1495, 
with the addition of Henry VII of England. In July, 1496, a conference 
was held at Mals in the Tyrol near the frontier. The members of the 
league gave diplomatic support, but none were ready to give material 
help, except Milan and Venice ; and even these doled out their pittance 
■with a chary hand. Maximilian had a name to sdl, but few men and 
less money to back it. The imperial Estates and the much discussed 
imperial subsidy afforded no help. However some S\viss were enrolled, 
and Maximilian raised a few horsemen from his orvn subjects and 
personal adherents. By the end of September a small army had collected 
around the Roman King at Vigevano in the Milanese. 

The league, such as it was, still lacked a plan. The Duke of Milan 
was anxious to secure the north-western frontier Gian Giacomo Tri- 
vulzio was at Asti with 700 French lances threatening Milan. Savoy 
under its new Duke, Philippe de Bresse, was intimately linked with 
France. Montfen'at was governed in the same intei’est. The Marquis 
of Saluzzo was a French vassal. To conquer Asti, to coerce the other 
north-western powers, great and small, and so to secure the Alpine 
passes, was an intelligible plan, though it carried risks and difficulties. 
But Venice, by this time reassured against the fear of an immediate 
invasion, was imwilling so far to strengthen her neighbour and ally. 
Her real ■wish was that Maximilian should retire. Failing that, there 
was one enterprise that Venice could, toleran^tly though not cordially, 
support. Florence alone of the Italian powers was still friendly to 
France. Florence was at war ■\vith Pisa, where Venice had troops, and 
on which she had designs. Against Florence the blow must be directed, 
aided by Venetian galleys eind Genoese ships. Maximilian readily fell into 
this plan, which he further enriched ■with fantastic additions, scheming to 
capture tlie vessels returning from Naples with tlie French prisoners, to 
invade Provence, and join hands with a Spanish force from Roussillon, 
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and with Germans fronj the Rhine. Meanwhile a part of Maximilian’s 
army and a Venetian contingent were needed to protect the north-west. 

Delays were many, hut at length the allied force moved from Genoa, 
partly by land, partly by sea. It was now October, and the autumnal 
gales imperilled and impeded the naval force. The land forces suffered 
equally from heavy rains. At length Maximilian reached Pisa. Tlie 
united army reached the total of about 2,500 horse and 4,000 foot. ’With 
this inadequate power, ill-provided with heavy artillery, Maximilian, 
himself literally penniless, dcteimined to undertake the siege of Livorno, 
the last outlet of Florence to the sea. Tlie Venetian and Genoese fleet 
moved up and occupied the harbour, while Maximilian directed the land 
attack. The toAvn was in evil case, supplies short, the gamson weak 
and demoralised. But aid was promptly sent from Florence, and on the 
29 th of October a French squach’on sailed in, favoured by a stormy wnd 
which prevented the allied fleet from offering opposition. A fortnight 
later, while the Genoese were disputing the orders of the King, the 
Frenclunen sailed out again, leaving 500 soldiers and abundant stores. 
The weather, rainy and cold, discouraged and incapacitated the besiegers. 
Discipline was bad, and money scai'ce. hlaximilian therefore determined 
to raise the siege and discussed the chances of a direct attack on 
Florence. Soon that was also given up, and he left hurriedly for 
Lombardy, perhaps disturbed by rumours of an attack upon liis line of 
retreat. By the beginning of December he was at Pavia. Here he 
heard that Ferdinand of Aragon had concluded a truce with France. 
Alarmed perhaps for his own hereditary dominions and for the empire, 
certainly disgusted wth all he had seen and suffered in Italy, Maximilian 
hurried across the Alps, there to expend his desultory vigour in other 
plans, fruitless indeed and unpractical, but none more fantastic and 
fruitless than the enterprise of Pisa. 

If Louis of Orleans had had his o\vn way, the expedition of 1494 
would have been directed against Milan. A year later he would have 
seized the welcome opportunity to punish Ludovico for his treachery, 
’What the jealousy of Cliarles had perhaps prevented, Louis XII found 
himself in a position to carry out. On his accession he took the title of 
Duke of IMilan in addition to that of King of Sicily ; and a full year was 
spent in diplomatic and military preparations. The treaty with England 
was renewed. A treaty was concluded with the Catholic Kings of Aragon 
and Castile (July, 1498), in which no mention was made of the King of 
Naples. Though Louis could not secure the neutrality of Maximilian, 
he was able to win his son Philip, ruler of the Low Countries, by some 
concessions in Artois. With the Swiss the French King contracted a 
league (March, 1499), by which the cantons stipulated to supply the 
Kang \vith men at a fixed rate of pay, and received in return an annual 
pension of 20,000 florins, and a promise of pecuniary or other assistance 
in their own wars. The powers of Italy, except Milan and Naples, were 
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individually approached, and Venice, already on bad terras^ with Milan 
over the question of Pisa, after long deliberations accepted in February, 
1499, an agreement for the partition of Milan. Venice was to receive 
Cremona and the territories east of the Adda as her share, and promised 
a contribution of 100,000 ducats to the French expenses in the joint 
war. The Pope was seeking a rich marriage for his son Cesare, who had 
decided to lay down his dignity of Cardinal. Repulsed in Naples, he 
turned tlie more willingly to France. Louis purchased his divorce from 
Jeanne of France, and papal support in his war, by the gift to Cesare of 
the hand of Charlotte d’Albret, and of the duchy of the Valentinois. 
The marriage was celebrated in May, 1499, at Blois. Florence, aggrieved 
though she was by the Venetian support of Pisa, dared not promise aid 
to Milan, and secretly professed her friendship for France. The powers 
of the north-western frontier of Italy were all won for the invaders. 

Meanwhile Ludovico had not been idle. At every court his envoys 
met the ambassadors of France, and fought an unequal diplomatic fight. 
Maximilian was friendly, but he was engaged during the crisis in 
imsuccessful warfare with the Swiss. He took Ludovico’s money, but 
gave liim no material aid. Naples, reduced to famine by the ravages of 
war, was benevolent but helpless. The smaller powers, Mantua, Ferrara, 
Bologna, jealous as they were of Venice, were yet more afraid. They 
gave ivillingly good words, but took no compromising step. The Marquis 
of Mantua indeed, after much haggling, accepted a condotta from Ludo- 
vico, but was careful not to carry out its obligations One ally Ludovico 
had, or at least professed to have, — the enemy of Christendom, the Turk, 
who did much harm to Venice during and after the war of Milan, and 
even raided Friuli, and the march of Treviso. But Ludovico was not to 
gain by this. 

ThroTO thus upon his o^vn resources, he was in fact beaten before the 
war began. His frontier was long, and not naturally defensible. He 
had to fear attacks from every side. The spring and summer of 1499 
were spent in feverish attempts to organise defence. A large number of 
infantry was raised in the hlilanese, and distributed in the strong towns 
and on the frontiers. A few Swiss and Germans were hired. EIForts 
were made to collect mercenary horse, with moderate success ; but the 
most important contingent, that promised from Naples \mder Prospero 
Colonna, was detained at home. Much labomr was spent on the frontier 
fortresses. Alessandria in particular was thought to have been made verj' 
strong. The brothers San Severino, in whom the Duke had complete 
confidence, were put in the chief commands, and returned favourable 
reports to their master. The Duke flattered himself that his State could 
hold out for a time even against the overwhelming odds. If time were 
allowed, the powers of Germany might be set in motion. 

Far more methodical and effective were the measures taken beyond 
the Alps. Louis had improved the administration of the finances, and 
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there was money to spare. Tlie companies of regular cavalry {ordonn- 
ances) were recruited, and in great part remodelled. Not less than 
1,500 lances were at the King’s disposal for the invasion, besides the 
forces employed in watching Burgundy and the other frontiers. Some 
6,000 Swiss foot were enrolled. Hie total infantry reached the sum of 
17,000. The artillery was finer, more numerous, and better equipped 
than that of Charles VIII. At length about the 10th of August this 
army was concenti-ated at Asti. Tlie chief command was given to Gian 
Giacomo Trivulzio, a Milanese exile, who had left the service of the 
King of Naples for that of France. Hie Venetians were at the same 
time in readiness to advance on the eastern frontier. 

The Fi-ench, after capturing the strong place of Annone, where they 
massacred the gai-rison, occupied Valenza, Toiiona, and some places of 
less impoi-tance, and then (August 25) closed in upon Alessandria, which 
was held in strength by Galeazzo San Severino. Galeazzo could not rely 
on his troops, inferior as they were, and ill-paid. His communications 
were threatened. Faithful himself, he could not trust his own brothers. 
On the fourth day after the invading army had encamped before the town, 
Galeazzo and his principal officers took to flight, and the city at once fell 
to the French. This was practically the end of the war. On the 30th 
of August there were some signs of disquiet in Milan. The Duke’s 
treasurer Landriano was killed in the street. On the 2nd of September 
Ludovico quitted Milan with his treasure, still considerable, and made 
his way by Como and the Valtellina into Tyrol. The castle of Milan, 
entrusted by the Duke to his mo.st trusted friend, Bernardino da Corte, 
was sold by him to the French for the equivalent of some 150,000 
ducats. No further opposition was made. The duchy was occupied by 
the French on the west of the Adda, by Venice to the east. Beyond 
the Po, Parma and Piacenza, with their dependent teiritory, submitted 
without rasistance to the French. 

Louis now resolved to cross the Alps to take possession of his new 
acquisition. On the 6th of October he made his solemn entry into 
Milan, accompanied by a brilliant following of cardinals, princes, and 
ambassadors. After spending about a month in regulating the affairs of 
his duchy, he returned to France, leaving Trivulzio in supreme command. 
With him was associated a Senate consisting of the Chancellor and 
seventeen councillors, partly French, and pailly Italian. Its functions 
were both administrative and judicial. The task of Trivulzio was 
difficult. He was himself the head of the Guelf pariy, and secure of 
Guelf support, but he had to keep on good terms with the GhibeUines, 
many of whom had deserted the cause of Ludovico, and accepted the 
new regime. The inhabitants of the duch}'^, impoverished by the exac- 
tions of Ludovico made for the war, hoped for some remission of 
taxation. But the expenses of the army of occupation were heavy, 
trade and industry were interrupted, and it was found impossible 
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materially to reduce the imposts. The French soldiers were quartered 
on the inhabitants, discipline was seriously relaxed, and there were many 
grave causes of complaint. The arrogance of Trivulzio gave general 
offence; his administrative incapacity was conspicuous; his personal 
greed was notorious. Supported by the knowledge that Ludovico was 
approaching, the nobles and people of Milan armed, and before the end 
of Januivry, 1500, Trivulzio’s position was clearly untenable. On the 
3rd of February he retired with the French army from a city barricaded 
and in open revolt, leaving a sufficient garrison in the castle under 
Saint-Quentin. 

Meanwhile Ludovico in the Tyrol had succeeded in procming a truce 
between Maximilian and the Swiss (September 22). With the aid of 
Maximilian, more valuable in the Tyrol than elsewhere, and by the 
expenditure of a part of his hoard, he gradually collected a force. 
1,500 men at arms reached him from Burgundy; the mercenary Swiss 
accepted his pay ; finally he beat up a motley army of some 20,000 men. 
IVhile Ludo\'ico advanced from Bormio, Galcazzo came by Aosta through 
Savoy with a considerable body of Swiss. Ligny attempted to resist 
at Como, but his strength was insufficient. Trivulzio ordered him to 
retreat on Milan. Thence the French retired to Novara, and Mortara, 
where they were joined (February IS) by Yves d’AHegre with the lances 
and infantry that Louis had lent to Cesare for the conquest of Imola and 
Forli. Other scattered forces having come in, the French could now hold 
their own until the arrival of reinforcements. 

On the 5th of February Ludovico re-entered Milan, greeted by en- 
thusiastic shouts of “ Moro, Moro.” His partisans showed some zeal in 
subscribing to replenish his partly exhausted treasury ; but the most 
extreme measures were needed to supply the necessary funds. Even 
the treasures of the churches were not spared. Such resources could 
suffice for a time, but before the end of March they showed signs of 
failure. Wliile vain efforts were made to reduce the Castle of Milan, 
Ludovico advanced with his army by Pavia to Vigevano, which he 
captured with its castle, and thence after some desultory warfare he 
moved against Novara (March 5), where was Yves d’Allegre with a 
sufficient garrison, still further strengthened a day or two later. But 
the inhabitants were hostile, and provisions scarce, so that the French 
were obliged to accept a favourable capitulation (March 21). 

Here ended Ludovico’s successes. On the 23rd of March la Tr^mouille 
inached Mortara with 500 men-at-arms and good artillery. Trivulzio 
was by this time not only hated but distrusted by his companions, and a 
new and trusted leader was worth as much as the new troops. On the 
3rd of April a large body of Swiss joined the French under Antoine 
de Bessey. The French army was now, though perhaps not equal in 
numbers, superior in quality to that of Ludovico. In his army discon- 
tent caused bj^ want of pay was genei'al, and desertions were frequent. 
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There ■were Swiss in both firmies, and it was likely that they would refuse 
to fight against their countrymen. The French levy had official 
authonty ; the French chests were full. Tlius when the French army 
moved fohvard against the Milanese at Novai’a, almost the whole ducal 
ai my abandoned him. Further rasistance was impossible. Ludovico 
attempted to escape in disguise among the Swiss, but was detected and 
became a prisoner (April 10). His captivity was only tenninated by his 
death. His brother Ascanio was captured by the Vejietians and handed 
over later to the French. The sons of Ludovico were safe in Germany. 
The little son of Gian Galeazzo fell into the hands of France. 

For the reorganisation of the duchy the King sent his own right hand, 
the Cardinal of Rouen, Georges d’Ainboise. Trivulzio was superseded 
in the civil govemment by Cliarles d’Amboisc, Seigneur de Chaumont, 
the Cardinal’s nephew, and in the military command by Aubigny. 

With the completed conquest of Milan French predominance in the 
peninsula was established. Venice was content to accept the situation 
for the present, and to make use of her powerful friend, who sent ships 
to cooperate in her war with the Turks during the yeai-s 1499-1501. 
Tlie Rope Avas fain to lean on France. French troops assisted Cesare in 
the conquest of Imola and FoiTi and afterwards serA'ed him against 
Rimini, Pesaro and Faenza. His further conquests were limited by 
French sufFcrance. When he threatened Bologna or Florence, he was 
warned off by their august protector. In the enterprise of Naple.s, 
Cesare followed the French banner as a Avilling ally, almost as a subject. 
Duiing the time of Ludovico’s success several of the Italian States had 
given him help, or shovm him goodwill. After his fall, the Duke of 
Ferrai-a, the Marquis of jMantua, Bentivoglio of Bologna, and others, 
Avere forced to pay compensation to France for their incautious actions. 
Florence reaped tlie rcAvard of her more correct behaviour, Avhen the 
King sent Be.aumont with Fi'ench troops to assist the Florentines against 
Pisa. The failure of the expedition brought Florence into temporary 
disgrace, but later she Avas alloAvcd to buy her pai’don. Thus in Lom- 
bardy, in Tuscany, in the Papal States, there aa'os no poAver that did not 
accept as a fact the predominance of France. 

It may be doubted Avhether Louis aimed at converting predominance 
into sovereignty. But he Avas determined to conquer Naples, and he 
lioped that an occasion Avould offer to establish the Cardinal of Rouen 
as pope. These ends achieved, he might be content Avith the substance, 
Avhile the Emperor still enjoyed the shadoAv. MeanAvhile no gi’eat effort 
Avould be required to keep Maximilian in check. But Avith regard to 
Naples Louis had in Aragon a more dangerous rival. Naples had been 
a part of the kingdom of Sicily, and Sicily Avas oAvned by Aragon. 
Moreover Alfonso of Aragon had been de fatko King of Naples, and had 
established there the ruling race of Kings. These claims Avere not con- 
vincing, but neither Avere Louis’ claims beyond possibility of question. 
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Nor could the King of Sicily remain a tranquil spectator, while his 
neighbour and relative was displaced by a new and aggressive power. 
Louis determined to compromise, and (November, 1500) concluded at 
Granada a secret treaty with Aragon for a joint conquest of Naples, 
conceding to Ferdinand a fair half of the kingdom, and, provisionally, 
the provinces of Apulia and Calabria. 

Strengthened by this compact, Louis was free to move. In May, 
1501, his army was ready in Lombardy. With the certainty of Spanish 
aid, 1,000 lances, 4,000 Swiss, and 6,000 French infantry were held 
sufficient. The command was divided between Aubigny, the Coimt of 
Caiazzo (Francesco di San Severino), and the Duke of Valentinois. A 
fleet under Ravenstein was operating on the coast from the convenient 
base of Genoa. Federigo relied on help from Sicily, where was the great 
Gonzalo, who had recently returned from a successful expedition against 
the Turks, and who, acting vmder orders, was careful not to undeceive 
him. The first news of the coalition came to Naples from Rome, where 
in June Alexander issued a bull depriving Federigo of his throne and 
confirming the partition already arranged between the Kings of France 
and Aragon. In July the French army reached Capua, which was held 
by Fabrizio Colonna with a sufficient force. But the French artillery 
soon made a practicable breach, and, while terms of surrender were being 
discussed, the French were admitted into the to\vn, which they sacked 
with every circumstance of cruelty and outrage. There was no further 
resistance. On August 2 Federigo retired to Ischia, and after a 
time decided to accept the asylum offered to hint by Louis, who provided 
him with a rich endowment and an honourable position in France. On 
August 4 French garrisons occupied the castles of Naples, and la Palice 
was sent to hold the Abruzzi. Louis d’Axmagnac, Duke of Nemours, 
was appointed viceroy of the newly acquired kingdom. 

Meanwhile Gonzalo without difficulty occupied his master’s share of 
the Idngdom of Naples, and was joined by Prospero and Fabrizio Colonna, 
whose family was about this time expelled from their possessions in 
papal territory, wliile Cesare, their bitterest enemy, was leagued with the 
French. Only at Taranto was there considerable resistance Here lay 
Federigo’s son, Ferrante. The torvn was strong, but a siege by sea 
and land compelled it after a stout resistance to come to terms (March, 
1502). Gonzalo promised his liberty to Ferrante, but the Spanish King 
disregarded the promise, and caused the young prince to be sent in 
custody to Spain. 

The treaty of Granada had not been so carefully drawn as to exclude 
all possibility of doubt. France was to have the Abruzzi, the Terra di 
Lavoro, Naples, and Gaeta, while Spain received Apulia and Calabria. 
But nothing was said about the province of the Capitanata, lying between 
Apulia and the Abruzzi, about the Basilicata, lying between Calabria and 
Apulia, or about the two Principati, lying between the Basilicata and 
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the Terra di Lavoro. Yet the clause stipulating that the incomes 
of the two shares should be approximately equal might, with a little 
goodwill, have pointed the way to an equitable settlement. Tlie main 
difficulty tunied on the question of the Capitanata. The inhabitants of 
the barren Abrazzi depended on the corn-lands of the Capitanata for 
tlieir food-supplies. The flocks that \vintered in the plains were driven 
in summer to tlie mountain pastures, from Apulia proper into the 
Southern Apennines, and from the Capitanata into the Abruzzi, toll 
{dogana) being taken from them on the way for the King of Sicily. The 
treaty settled that “ the dogana of Apulia ” should be collected by the 
commissaries of Spain and equally divided between the kings. The 
French, supported by recent administrative usage, denied that the 
Capitanata was part of Apulia, and claimed it as a necessary complement 
of their own share. 

No satisfactory agi-ecmcnt was reached on these dangerous points, 
although tlie question was refeiTcd to the kings for decision. At Troia 
in the Capitanata, at Tx'ipalda in the Principato idtra, collisions took 
place. Finally, in July open war broke out, Louis about the same time 
visited the Milanese, and apparently purchased the neutrality or support 
of Cesare by giving liim a free hand in the Romagna, and even against 
Bologna. Reinforcements were sent to the French, and the Spaniards 
were driven from Cerignola, and then from Canosa (August, 1502), 
Gonzalo was obliged to concentrate at Barletta on the northerly coast 
of Apulia, holding also Taranto. The indecision of the French leaders 
saved the great captain. While they were occupying unimportant places 
in Apulia and Calabria, and watching Gonzalo at Barletta, the time for 
a crushing blow went by. The Venetians sent provisions if not money 
to Barletta. Reinforcements were sent into Calabria from Sicily. In 
March, 1603, a fresh army reached Reggio from Spain, Bi April 8000 
Landslcncchte were sent by Maximiban from Trieste to Bax-letta. 
Gonzalo had already shovm that he was to be feared, when he fell upon 
la Palice at Ruvo, defeated, and captured him. On hearing that Aubigny 
had been routed at Seminara in Calabi’ia, he was able to take a vigorous 
offensive. He left Barletta xvith the chief part of Ids troops and seized 
Cerignola. The French genei-als decided to strike a despairing blow. 
They attacked Gonzalo’s array in a fortified position at Cerignola, and 
were completely defeated, Nemours being killed. The news determined 
AUegi-e to evacuate Naples except the castles, and to retire to Gaeta. 
On the 16th of May Gonzalo entered the capital. Prospero Colonna 
was sent to subdue the Abruzzi, while the great engineer, Pedro Navarra, 
employed the newest resom-ces of military art against the castles of 
Naples. In a short time they were made untenable. At Gaeta how- 
ever the French, strengthened by reinforcements from Genoa, repulsed 
the conquerors ; while Louis d’Ai'S stiU held Venosa with a remnant of 
the army defeated at Cerignola. 
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At the very crisis of the war Louis had been entangled in a futile 
negotiation. Since the end of 1500 Philip, Archduke of Austria, had 
been busying himself with the double objecPof securing his dominions in 
the Netherlands against France, and of obtaining for his infant son, the 
Duke of Luxemburg, afterwards Charles V, additions by marriage to 
those vast possessions to which he was already heir presumptive. The 
outcome of these efforts was a contract of betrothal at Lyons (August, 
1501) between Charles and Claude, the daughter of Louis XII : a pro- 
visional treaty at Trent between Maximilian and Louis (October, 1501) 
agreeing to this maixiage, and stipulating the investiture of IMilan for 
Louis : an interpretation of the same arranged between Philip and Louis 
in December of the same year atBlois, but never accepted by Maximilian: 
and finally a treaty concluded by Philip with Louis at Lyons (April 5, 
1503), in the name of Ferdinand and Isabella, by which the Avhole of the 
kingdom of Naples was to be given to the infant pair. This last treaty 
w.as never ratified by Ferdinand and Isabella, who asserted that Plrilip 
had exceeded his powers, and Gonzalo paid no heed to it. But Louis 
showed less prudence. Relying on the treaty, he deferred, in the critical 
month of April, the despatch of a body of troops which he had ready in 
Genoa. It is true that the threatening movements of the Srviss, to 
whom Louis was obliged at this moment to cede Bellinzona, gave an 
additional reason for delaying what had been already too long delayed. 

The disasters and humiliation of the )'ear called for a great effort. 
The French raised thi-ee armies, one of which was directed on the Spanish 
frontier of Navarre and another against Roussillon, while the third was in- 
tended for the recovery of Naples. The Italian expedition was entrusted 
to la Themouille. The northern powers of Italy remained to all appear- 
ance faithful. Fen-ara, Mantua, Bologna, Florence furnished contingents. 
In August the French were beginning to move. The Pope and Cesare 
vacillated long between the parties, but at the crisis they were both 
stricken do^vn by illness, and on the 18th of August the Pope expired. 
The ambassadors and the cardinals succeeded in freeing the tomi from 
the armed men of rival factions, Orsini, Colonna, Cesare ; but Gonzalo 
was at Castiglione, and the French advanced guard at Nepi, so that tlie 
election took place as it were under the shadow of war. It wisely ended 
by giving the prize to neither of the foreign nations. The new Pope, 
Pius III (Francesco Piccolomini), treated Cesare wth indulgence and left 
him in a position to bargain vuth both Spain and France. However, his 
final adliesion to the latter power proved to be of little value, while both 
Oi-sini and Colonna were thereby driven into the arms of Spain. 

The French advance was delayed by the illness of la Tremouille, 
whose place was ultimately taken by the Marquis of hlnntua. Finally 
they moved forward by the Latin Way, which was blocked by Gonzalo, 
holding San Germano, Aquino and Roccasecca. Joined by Allegre, 
from Gaeta, they attacked Roccasecca, but were beaten off and obliged 
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to retire to Ceprano (October, 1603). Tliey then determined to move 
southwards, along the right bank of the Garigliano, hoping to be able to 
advance by the Appian Way. On the Garigliano the two armies con- 
fronted each other for weeks. The French, vexed in the marshy land by 
rainy, wintry v'eather, deprived of supplies and of pay by the dishonesty 
of commissariat officers, were in bad case, but hardly in worse than their 
opponents. Having bridged but failed to cross the I’iver, the French drew 
back a little, scattering themselves over a somewhat wide area for better 
pro\asioning. Discipline was bad, and the Marquis of Mantua, insulted 
by his troops, withdi-ew from the command. At length in the last days 
of December, the vigilance of the enemy being relaxed, Gonzalo crossed 
the Garigliano higher up, and fell upon the Fi'ench, disunited and 
unprepared. A complete rout followed. The artillery was huixiedly 
embarked on boats and sent round by sea. The men fled in disorder for 
Gaeta, pursued to the gates of the tonm by the victorious Spaniards 
and Italians. Dm-ing several days afterwards parties of fugitives were 
straggling into Rome, half naked and half staia'ed. Some of the boats 
were swamped, and in one of them perished Fiero de’ Medici. The 
French captains in Gaeta soon sun’endered; nor could Louis d’Ars in 
Apulia keep up the hopeless sti-uggle. Such was the end of French 
lordship in Naples ; where Gonzalo now held unquestioned sway, 
dispensing the royal bounty as if it was his own, and encom’aging his 
soldier's to live at the expense of the inhabitants. 

The foidune of war had decided against Louis. He was fain to heal 
his wounded pride by new treaties of marriage which recognised his 
rights and promised to enrich his offspring at the expense of France. 
By the treaty of Blois with Maximilian (September, 1504), Claude, 
already heiress of Britanny, was to receive hlilan with Genoa and Asti, 
the duchy of Burgundy with Macon and Auxcixe, and the county of 
Blois, as a dowi'y on her marriage with Charles. In retuni the King of 
the Romans conferred upon Louis the investiture of IMilan for a cash 
consideration. A sepai’ate and secret treaty stipulated a joint attack on 
Venice. An arrangement made at Hagenau (April, 1605), between the 
same and Ai'chdulce Philip, contemplated the addition of Naples to this 
ample endowment. But in October of this 3'ear, at Blois, Louis preferred 
to give the kingdom of Naples as a dowi'y to his relative, Germaine of 
Foix, on her mamage with Ferdinand of Ai'agon ; and Ferdinand so far 
recognised the rights of Louis that he promised a compensation of 
1,000,000 ducats, and, in default of heirs of the marriage, the revei-sion 
of the kingdom to the Most Christian King. It was settled that an 
amnesty should be granted to the barons who had supported the Angevin 
cause, and that restitution of pi'operfy should be made as far as possible. 
As a sign of restored amity, an interview toolc place at Savona, under 
circumstances of unusual trustfulness, between the sovereigns (J mie, 1507). 

Gonzalo, who on this occasion received extraordinary marks of 
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confidence and admiration from both, the Kings, enjoyed his last and 
most memorable moments of good fortune. His master, who suspected 
his ambition, and disapproved of his methods of administration, enticed 
him by the promise of still higher honours to return -with him to Spain. 
There he found himseK deluded and disappointed. The wealth which 
he had accumulated in his master’s service he was allowed to enjoy, but 
his days of public actirtty were over. 

The arrangements mentioned above did not affect the actual position 
of Italian affairs. Indeed, aU dispositions depending on the marriage of 
Claude and Charles were rendered void by the decision of Louis in 1506 
to bestow his daughter’s hand on the heir presumptive of France, Francis 
of Angouleme. The years followung the disastrous wars of Naples were 
years of imeasy watchfulness, of bewildering arrangements and re-arrange- 
ments of unstable leagues and combinations, of mendacious protestations 
of friendship, and treacherous provocations addi’essed to jealousy and 
gi'eed. Tlie hiheritance of the Duke of Valentinois was gathered in 
by his enemies, Orsini, Colonna, Venice, and Giuliano della Rovere, 
who as Jidius H succeeded the short-lived Piccolomini. Cesare himself, 
a prisoner in Spain, added another to the list of those whose trust 
in Ferdinand proved their ruin. The war of Florence with Pisa 
continued, but bai'cly interested any one besides the belligerents. 
Gradually, from an old man’s passion, as from live fire hidden under 
blackened embers, infectious energy spread through Italy and through 
Europe. Cesare Borgia’s conquests and fall had brought almost all 
of the Romagna and the March of Ancona under the direct control of 
the Holy See. The ambition of Julius would be satisfied with nothing 
less than the whole of what had ever been claimed by the successors of 
Peter. Venice first earned his hatred by refusing to give up Faenza and 
Rimini, which she had occupied after the death of Alexander. The 
secret treaty of Blois gave Julius hopes of a speedy revenge. But that 
treaty remained without effect, and Julius had to wait, exercising a violent 
self-restraint, and evincing qualities, not natural in him, of patience, 
reticence, and duplicity. Practising simony and extortion on the grand 
scale, he slowly replenished the papal treasury, Avhich had been plundered 
by Cesare Borgia on Alexander’s death. Then (1506), reckoning that 
swift and sudden action might reach its effect before either Venice or 
France decided to offer opposition, he struck a rapid blow at two usurpers 
of St Peter’s rights. At Perugia Giampaolo Baglione made complete 
submission. Against Bologna the French themselves sent troops to aid 
the Pope, unvulling, when they saw he was in earnest, to risk the loss 
of his friendship. Giovanni Bentivoglio and his sons, hopeless of success- 
ful resistance, took to flight. The Pope set up his o’svn government in 
the town. 

IrATule still at Bologna, Julius heard unwelcome news. In Genoa 
French i-ule had not led to peace, Genoa had always been noted for the 
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violence of its civic feuds, which had largely contributed to its defeat 
in the commercial race with Venice, These disputes had in the past 
centred about the two great plebeian families of Adorno and Campo- 
Eregoso. The quarrel, Avhich now arose, was a quarrel of class against 
class. The nobles had been perhaps unduly encouraged by their aristo- 
cratic French inlers. At any rate it seems clear that they were guilty, 
on more than one occasion, of aiTOgant and injurious conduct towards 
the common people, many of whom were in their own esteem, as in their 
wealth, equal to the nobles, lu June and July, 1506, matters came to a 
head. An attack was made on the nobles, especially on the powerful 
family of Fiesco, Neither Ravenstein the governor, nor his deputy 
Roequebertin, showed much zeal or capacity in dealing \vith the trouble. 
Matters were allowed to go from bad to worse. At first the common 
people were content with the concession of two-thirds of the public offices, 
instead of the half share hitherto allowed to them. Then the artisans, 
as opposed to the rich plebeian merchants and bankem, more and 
more got the upper hand, IVibunes of the people were appointed, and 
finally an artisan, a dyer, Paolo da Novi, was elected to be Doge. 
Meanwhile the cities on the sea-coast were taken by force from their 
noble governors, and in November siege was laid to Monaco, which was 
held by the noble Grimaldi. Five months the siege lasted, while in 
Genoa the French garrison was obliged first to vacate the palace and 
retire to the castle, and finally carried on an active war of bombardment 
against the town. Monaco held out with conspicuous bravery against 
great odds, until relieved in March by Yves d’AUegre. 

Julius was disturbed in the enjoyment of his victorious sojourn at 
Bologna by the news that the French King was coming in person with a 
large army to punish his rebellious city. Himself a native of Savona 
and a favoui’er of the popular party in Genoa, the Pope, while opposed 
to the coercion of Genoa, feai’ed also ulterior designs of the French King. 
The ambition of the Cardinal of Rouen was well kno^vn, and it could 
only be satisfied at the expense of the existing pontiff. In alarm Julius 
withdrew to Rome, where he followed events in the north mth anxiety. 
The King, with nearly 10,000 Swiss, and an army apparently dispro- 
portionate to his task, was at Asti on April 16, 1607. His troops at 
once moved on Genoa, by Buzalla, Tlie command of the army was in the 
hands of Charles d’Amboise. On the 25th of April he began the attack, 
ordering the capture of a bastion planted on the highest point of the 
bills surrounding Genoa, and commanding the whole position. The 
access was very difficult, and the Swiss disliked the task. However, they 
were shamed into doing their duty by a troop of dismounted men-at-arms 
Avho advanced to the assault. Wlien the place at length was reached 
the Genoese took to flight without further resistance, but many of the 
assailants were Avounded on the way. After some scattered fighting, that 
night the array held the heights overlooking Genoa. The next day 
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envoys were sent to treat, but while terms were being discussed warlike 
views prevailed within the town, and the wdiole force of Genoa came out 
to fight. They were enticed to attack the weU-ordered mass of the 
French infantry, and driven back in panic to their walls. The next day 
the citizens accepted the King’s terms of unconditional srm-ender. On 
the 28th he rode into the to\vn with drawn sword, cancelled the city’s 
privileges, imposed on them a fine of 300,000 ducats, ordered a new castle 
to be built, and pay for a garrison of 2,000 foot to be henceforth pro- 
\dded. IVhile imposing on Genoa his will he was careful to preserve it 
from plmider or outrage. Paolo da Novi fled, but was shortly afterwai-ds 
captured and put to death. 

The fears that had disturbed Julius when he heard of the powerful 
expedition against Genoa proved vain. Nothing was attempted, if any- 
thing had been imagined, against the Holy Father. But the interview at 
Savona (June, 1 507), which followed shortly, was calculated to cause him 
not less serious alarm. Ferdinand had sought, but had not received, the 
investiture of Naples, and had shown his resentment by avoiding an 
interview at Ostia, wliich the Pope had Avished. We do not know what 
the IQngs may have discussed at Savona ; the secrecy observed at the time 
still baffles the curiosity of investigators. There was grave matter for 
deliberation. Maximilian, the inveterate enemy of Louis, and the rival 
of Ferdinand for the regency of Castile, was making serious prepara- 
tions for a descent into Italy, \vith the ostensible purpose of obtaining 
the imperial crown, and the probable intention of dri\dng the French 
from Milan. Common measures may have been considered against 
this common foe; joint action against Julius may also have been 
proposed. But the document from Simancas published by Maulde 
seems to prove that the Kings finally decided to attempt a league in 
which Julius and Maximilian should be included as friends. The care- 
ful exclusion of all other powers from the projected league seems to 
indicate an intended victim, to whose sacrificial feast all four could be 
invited, wth the prospect, if not the certainty, of a favourable reply. 
The oath of Louis at Savona foreshadows the League of Cambray. 
Venice is not mentioned, but no other solution satisfies the conditions 
of the enigma. 

O 

Venice bad indeed run up a long account with the powers of Italy 
and Europe. Since 1495 she had held Brindisi, Otranto, and other 
ports of Apulia, and thus mutilated Ferdinand’s new acquisition. By 
treaty "with France and by older conquest she held the eastern portion 
of the duchy of Milan. Against Julius she held Rimini and Faenza, 
as well as her earlier possession, Ravenna. There had also been acri- 
monious discussion about the right of collation to Venetian prelacies, 
such as Vicenza and Cremona. Maximilian’s imperial rights were 
ignored in Padua and Verona, his hereditary rights in Friuli. She 
had recently refused to iMaxirailian free passage with his army through 
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her territory for his coronation at Rome. She had declined to renew 
her league -with France, declaring the old league sufficient The day 
of reckoning was at hand. 

If such a league as that of Cambray was projected at Savona, 
Maximilian’s unconcerted action assisted the plan. Enraged at the 
repeated refusals of Venice to grant him a free passage, he attacked 
the republic in February, 1508. The fortunes of war were against 
him. The French stood by their ally. Pitigliano held his own in 
the Veronese, v'hile Alviano in the east took Gorz and Trieste in the 
hereditary lands of the enemy and threatened a fuither advance. The 
“ elected Homan Emperor,” as he now called liimself, was fain in June 
to conclude for tluree years a humiliating truce, by which Venice retained 
her conquests. In this truce the King of France was himself included, 
and he mshed the Duke of Gelders, Ins OAvn ally, and Maximilian’s 
obdurate enemy, to be also comprised; but Venice, with unusual im- 
prudence, allowed the wishes of her reputed friend to remain unsatisfied. 

This inconsiderate conduct was an excuse, if not the reason, for the 
decided adhesion of France to the enemies of the Republic. We catch 
glimpses, during the eighteen months that followed the meeting of 
Savona, of the negotiations which led Maximilian to forget all the 
painful associations of slight or wTong connected with Milan, Burgundy, 
Gelders, and Britanny. His new rancour against Venice, the unsuccessful 
progress of the war in Gelders, the influence of his daughter Margaret, 
anxious to protect her nephew’s dominions in the Netherlands, which 
were now entrusted to her charge, the secret and cautious instigations of 
the Pope, — all urged him towards the League at length concluded at 
Cambray in December, 1508, by Margaret and the Cardinal of Rouen. 
After a temporary settlement of the affairs of Gelders, a league was 
there secretly compacted, purporting to include not only France and 
the Empire, but also the Pope and Ai’agon. Tlie Cardinal undertook 
to answer for the Pope; no one spoke for the King of Ai’agon, but it 
is probable that a secret understanding ah’eady existed. Each power 
w'as, by the united action of the league, to recover the places held 
against it by Venice. Thus Spain woidd recover Monopoli, Trani, 
Brindisi, Otranto; the Pope, Ravenna, Rimini, Faenza, and smaller 
places in the neighbourhood, a list which might be afterwards ex- 
tended; Maximilian, Verona, Padua, Vicenza, Teviso, Friuli, and 
generally all places held or usurped by Venice from Austria or 
the Empire; while France ivas to receive Brescia, Bergamo, Crema, 
besides Cremona and the Ghiara d’ Adda, ceded to Venice as her 
share of the spoils of Ludovico Moro. The Italian Powers were 
to open the war by the 1st of April, 1509, and Maximilian 
promised to join them within the space of forty days. The investiture 
of Milan wm to be renewed to Louis for the sum of a hundred thousand 
crowns, still due under the earlier bargain. England and Hungary were 
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to be invited to join tbe un^vieldy coalition, and each contracting power 
was given four months for naming its allies. 

Venice had long been aware that such a conspiracy would correspond 
to the Pope’s inmost and deepest -svishes, and that similar plans had 
frequently been discussed between France and Maximilian. She may, 
notmtbstanding, have relied on the jealousies and hatreds of the powers for 
keeping them apart. Sometliing of the truth, however, reached her soon 
after the meeting of Cambray. Early news of a more precise order came 
to her from the great Gonzalo, who offered his services to the Signoria. 
The results would have been interesting had this remarkable offer 
been accepted. IVhile negotiations were carried on in the vain hope 
of detacliing the Pope from the alliance, all preparations were hurried 
fonvard for resistance. France declared war on the 7th of Apiil; on 
the 27th the Pope proclaimed liis ban. Tlie Venetians had more than 
80,000 men on foot, Italian men-at-arms, picked infantry from Apulia 
and Romagna, 'with the excellent levies from the Val di Lamone under 
Dionigi di Naldi, Stradiots from lUyria and the Morea, Sagdars from 
Crete, and a considerable force of native militia. Of the allies, the 
French were first in the field, opposed on the Adda by the Venetians 
under Pitigliano and Alviano. The impetuous character of the latter 
was ill-yoked with the Fabian strategy of his colleague, and the policy 
of the Signoria was a compromise between the two. Alviano proposed 
to cross the Adda and take the offensive. This plan having been set 
aside, Pitigliano determined 'to recover Trevigho, which had given itself 
to the French. The place was captured and burned, but, o-wing to the 
delay thus caused, the Venetians were not ready to prevent the French 
from crossing the Adda at Cassano. Tbe Venetian orders were to run 
no unnecessaiy risk. Thus the French were allowed to capture Bivolta 
undisturbed. But when (May 14) Louis began to move southwards 
towards Pandino, aud threatened to cut off Venetian communications 
mth Crema and Cremona, the Venetians hurried to anticipate him. 
The light horse were sent on to occupy Pandino and Palazzo, and the 
main force followed along the higher groimd, while the French moved 
by the lower road parallel to the Adda. Between Agnadello and 
Pandino the French found an opportxmity to attack the Venetian 
columns on the march. By this time the Venetian army was spread 
over some four miles of ground, the artillery was not at hand, and 
Alviano, who was not present when the fight began, was only able to 
bring into action a small portion of the heavy-armed horse and a part 
of the infantry. It is not certain whether he could have refused battle, 
it is certain that he did not expect it. Nor is it clear whether the 
French movement on Pandino was a feint, or whether their attack was 
an afterthought, when the movement on Pandino had failed. It is 
certain that the French were able to throw the whole weight of their 
force on a part of the Venetian army. Aided however by the higher 
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ground and tlie vineyards wliich clothed the slope, the Venetians held 
their own for awhile, and even gained some advanhige. But when the 
mam battle of the French came up, while Alviano received no further 
support, the day was lost. The losses fell chiefly on the levies raised 
by conscription from the Venetian peasantry, who did well. Alviano’s 
own band of infantry from BrisigheUa wa.s almost annihilated. He 
was himself captured, fighting desperately. Pitigliano, with the main 
body of men-at-arms, was able to retreat in good order. But a great 
part of the army was broken and fled. Thirty-six pieces of ordnance 
were left behind and fell into the hands of the enemy. Pitigliano 
at Bicscia endeavoured to collect and reorganise the remnant of his 
army. But the demoralisation was great, and the troops z’efused to 
lemain zvith the colours, deserting in numbers as soon as they received 
their pay. 

The first impulse of the proud Republic was to bow before the 
storm. France was alloived to occupy Bergamo and Brescia, Crema 
and Cremona, almost unopposed. Tlie vixdomhw, whom the Signoria 
had some years before set up at h'eiTara as a marie of suzerainty, 
was dri\en out. The restitution of the towns of Romagna and other 
concessions were offered to the I’ope, and shortly afterwards the Romagna 
was actually evacuated. Verona, Vicenza, and Padua were allowed to 
give themselves up to emissaries, real or pretended, of the Emperor, 
Treviso was still hold, but the recent conquests to the cast of Venice 
were given up. The towns in Apulia were abandoned, Mean- 
wliile every effort ivas made to strengthen the naiTower line of defence. 
Fresh troops were raised, and money and stores collected ; while on the 
other hand attempts were made to open negotiations with the allies 
sevei’ally, and especially with the Pope. 

Maximilian had appeared at Trent in June; but as his forces were sloiv 
in collecting, the Venetians felt strong enough in July to re-establish 
themselves in Padua, which was made as strong as possible. Tims, when 
at length in August he ivas ready to move, the first thing necessary 
Avas the recapture of this fortress-city. Supported by 500 French 
lances under la Palice, and an army that seemed to contemporaries 
nothing less than prodigious, he sat doivn to besiege the toAvn in the 
middle of August, The hostility of the peasantry, Avhose hearty loyalty 
furnishes the best testimonial to Venetian good government, caused him 
much difficulty, and his heavy guns Avere not in position till the middle 
of September. Dissensions arose among the allies. La Palice was on 
the Avorst of terms Avith Maximilian’s chief military adviser, Constantin 
Areniti. A famous legend represents Bayard himself and the French 
men-at-arms as unwilling to go to the assault on foot mdess accompanied 
by the German nobles and gentlemen, Avho declined to derogate so 
far. Finally the siege Avas given up on October % Soon afterAvards the 
Emperor took his departure to the Tyrol ; the French retired into the 
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Milanese^ and the Pope 'withdrew his men, Vicenza speedily returned to 
Venetian rule, and Verona alone of the more important places remained 
in imperial hands. 

In Pebrnaiy, 1510, the Venetians at length came to terms with the 
Pope. His conditions were hard, but they were accepted. Venice 
recognised in fuU the immunities of the clergy and the papal right 
to provide to all Venetian benefices, renounced ^1 unauthorised treaties 
concluded uith tornis in the Papal States, abandoned all intention of 
appealing to a CoimcH against the papal bans, and conceded free navi- 
gation of the Adriatic to all papal subjects, among whom Ferrara was 
expressly included. In return, the Pope admitted the humble request 
of the Republic for pardon, and promised his good offices in future. 
The Venetians were allowed to recruit in the Papal States, where they 
engaged severed famous condottieri, among other's Giampaolo Baglione, 
and Renzo da Ceri. Thus the first aim of Julius was secured. He 
had humiliated the Queen of the Adi'iatic, and recovered aU rights 
usurped by Venice from the Holy See. He was now at liberty to turn 
his attention to his second object, the expulsion from Italy of the 
“Barbarians” — in the first place of the French. For this purpose he 
hoped to '\vin the aid of the Emperor and of Henry VHI. But 
abundant patience was needed before this could be brought about. 
The first effect of the Pope’s change of policy was rather to increase 
the bitterness of Maximilian against the Venetians, so that he tried to 
mduce the Turk to attack them. With the King of Ai'agon Julius 
was not at first much more successful. Ferdinand accepted the investi- 
ture of Naples, but showed no inclination to an open breach with the 
league. There remained the Swiss. 

The Swiss were poor and ignorant, their general Diet ill-instructed 
and impotent, their leading men needy and venal, their common men 
ready to follow any liberal reci-uiting officer, and even the cantonal 
governments lacked coercive force. Thus the fine military qualities so 
often displayed by them in these wars had hitherto served only to win 
the mercenary’s pittance. French ■victories would have been impossible 
without SNviss aid;- French disasters had fallen mainly on the Smss. 
But latterly tliey had risen to a higher sense of their own value; 
their arrogant behaviour and exorbitant demands had begun to fatigue 
the French paymaster. Relations, which had never been easy, had now 
become decidedly unfriendly ; for the French King had refused the 
S\viss terms, and discharged his unruly levies, intending in future to 
draw his infantry from Germany, the Grisons, and the Valais. More- 
over the ten years’ treaty of 1499 had run to a close, and Louis showed 
no great eagerness for its renewal. 

Already in 1506-7 the Emperor had tried to shake the Franco- 
Swiss alliance, and lavish expenditure had been needed to neutralise 
his influence. For the expedition against Imperial Genoa it had been 
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necessary first to hoodwink, afterwards to ignore, the Swiss authorities. 
Tlie Swiss who fought at Agnadello were illicit volunteers. It was the 
task of Julius to turn S^viss dissatisfaction to his oira ends, and for 
this purpose he had an admirable instrument in Matthaus Schinner, 
Bishop of Sion. A man of energy and ambition, plausible and ener- 
getic, the enemy of France, Schinner wn.s early in 1510 set to win the 
Cantons and tlic Diet for the Fope, and a defensive alliance was con- 
cluded. In July the Diet was asked to gi^’o effect to this agreement 
b}’’ assisting the Pope in the invasion of Ferrara, which persisted in 
hostility against Venice. To comply was an act of open hostility to 
France, the ally of Ferrara ; moreover, Fenara could only be reached 
thi'ough Milanese teiritory. However, the influence of Schinner pre- 
vailed, and 10,000 men set out. The Diet still hesitated; Fi'ench gold 
was at worlc ; Chaumont d’Arnboise was prepared to resist any attack 
on the hlilanese ; the Swiss, without artillery and scant of victual, did 
not venture to advance beyond the la7id which lies between Como 
and the liUgo Maggiorc. In all their movements they were closely 
followed by the French, and finally they were forced to retire without 
having cfTcctcd anything (September). During the winter negotiations 
proceeded between the Pope and the Swiss, tlie latter pressing in vain 
for the pay of the troops supplied. Meanwhile the olfei's of the King 
of Fi'ance were met by the determined opposition of the Forest Cantons, 
v'hose antagonism to the Fi'cnch wns gro7ving, increased by measures 
directed against their trade with Milan. Maximilian, on the other hand, 
succeeded in concluding (I‘’ebruary, 1511) a defensive treaty ivith a 
majority of the Cantons in favour of his duchy of Austria and his 
county of Burgundy. Thus the grc/itest powers of Europe were treating 
as equals -with the league of peasants and burghci's. 

Meanwhile in the 7V'ar Fi'ance had held her oivn. An attack by 
sea and land on Genoa failed ignominiously. The efforts directed by 
Julius against Fen'ara led only to the capture of Modena. Nor did 
Louis despise ecclesiastical weapons. A synod of French clergy at 
Toui-s (September, 1510) declared the King justified in making war 
on the Pope in defence of his States and his allies, and called for the 
summons of a General Council. Embarking on this plan with the 
support of the Emperor, the King was able to attract five cardinals 
to his side, who not long after issued an invitation to a General Council 
to be held at Pisa in September, 1511. Pressing on at the .same time 
in arms, Chaumont d’Amboise threatened Bologna, where the Pope lay 
ill. The danger Wiis extreme; but the unconquerable vigour of the 
Pope and opportune assistance from Venice averted the worst. Flaving 
repulsed the French, the Pope urged forward his schemes against 
Ferrara; taking the field himself in the snows of winter, he occupied 
Concordia, and besieged and took Mirandola (January, 1511). There his 
successes stopped. Trivulzio, who assumed the command after the death 
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of Cliaumont (February, 1511), recovered Concordia and Mirandola, 
and in May Bologna was abandoned to him. The Pope retired to 
Ravenna. Misfortrme brought rvith it dissension. The Pope’s nephew 
and commander-in-chief, the Duke of Urbino, charged by the Pope’s 
favourite. Cardinal Alidosi, legate of Bologna, with the blame for the 
loss of that city, and unable to get support from his uncle, fell upon 
his accuser and slew him. The Pope’s fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb, but liis will was imshaken. Returning to Rome, he met the 
hostile summons to a General Council by summoning a Cormcil of his 
own to meet at the Laterarr in April, 1512. For material help he 
turned to Spain; but in the crisis of discussion fell sick almost to 
death. Baffling his enemies by a complete recovery, he fortified him- 
self against them by concluding rvith Venice and Spain in October, 1511 , 
the Holy League for the recovery of all papal territory. It was soon 
afterwards joined by Henry VIII. 

The Swiss also aided the papal plans, while making war for the first 
time on their omi behalf. The failm-e of 1510 still rankled, and the 
commercial hostility of the Forest Cantons together with the hope of 
Milanese booty predisposed not only the soldiers of fortune, but also 
the govemmeuts, to warlike action. A grievance of Schrvyz having been 
lightly treated by Louis, the Schwyzers took up arms (November, 1511) 
and summoned their allies. The call -was obeyed, and towards the end 
of the month troops were collecting on the old marshalling ground 
between the lakes. Venetian aid was solicited and promised, Gaston 
de Foix, now Governor of Milan, w'as menaced at the same time on the 
side of Parma and Bologna. Mfrth the scanty forces at his disposal he 
could only impede, not preveirt, the advance of the enemy towards 
Milan. But there the Swiss successes ended. They were unable to 
rmdeirtake the siege of Milan. No help came irom Venice or the Pope ; 
and the invaders were obliged to retreat, which they did in gr’eat 
disorder. 

In spite of this secorrd rebuff, the opening months of 1512 saw once 
more the King of France and the other Powers competing for the favom* 
of the Swiss. The King of France was unable to satisfy their inordinate 
demands. Yet his need of an ally was extreme. The English and the 
Spaniards were threatening an invasion of France. Brescia and Bergamo 
had been recovered by Venice (January, 1512). The forces of the Holy 
League were menacing Ferrara and Bologna. Maximilian was vacil- 
lating, and in April concluded a truce with the Pope and Venice. 
Momentary relief was brought by the brilliant and brief career of Gaston 
de Foix, duke of Nemoms. Eaily in the year 1512, the young general 
repulsed a dangerous attack of the allied forces directed against Bologna, 
and, on hearing of the fall of Brescia, he at once ■svithdrew from Bologna 
all the forces that could be spared, crossed the Mantuan lands without 
leave, met and defeated Giampaolo at Isola della Scala, and in nine days 
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presented himself before Brescia, assaulted, captured, and sacked the city. 
But in view of Maximilian’s change of front it was urgent to achieve 
some still more notable success, before the Germans serving in the IVench 
army might be withdrawn. Having in vain endeavoured to induce the 
Spanish viceroy, Ramon de Cardona, to give battle in the Romagna, 
Gaston marched against Ravenna, and assaulted the town. To save this 
impoidant place the forces of the league approached, and entrenched 
themselves to the south of the Ronco. During the night of the 10th 
of April Gaston threw a bridge over the river, and on the following 
morning, Easter-day, he led liis troops across and attacked the position 
of his enemies. They were strongly fortified. On the left they were 
protected by the river, while their front -was covered by a line of armed 
waggons guarded by the infantry of Pedi'o Navan-a. The engagement 
opened wdth an artillery duel, which lasted some time without con- 
spicuous result, until Alfonso d’Este, seeing an opportunity, led round his 
excellent and mobile artillery and directed it against the enemy’s flank. 
Tlie fire proved so galling that the Italian men-at-arms left their breast- 
works to attack the French. After the hand-to-hand engagement had 
begun between the cavalry on both sides, the Germans attacked the 
Spanish infantiy behind their waggon wall, and a desperate battle resulted 
in a French victory. The Italian men-at-anns were defeated and broken, 
and Fabrizio Colonna was captured; but the Spanish infantry withdrew 
in good order. The Fi'ench commander, rashly chai-ging with a few 
horsemen on a body of Spanish foot who were retreating along a 
causeway, was unhoi-sed and killed. Yves d’Allogre also pei-ished in tlie 
encounter. Navarra was a prisoner. Ramon de Cardona escaped by flight, 
Tlie complete victory, and the capture of Ravenna on the following 
da}'^, were dearly bought by the loss of so vigorous a leader as Gaston 
de Foix. Falice, who found himself by seniority in the chief 
command, was not qualified to make the most of a great victory, or to 
impose his authority on his motley army. The Pope amused the King 
with insincere negotiations, while pressing on the work of military 
reconstruction, and encouraging with Venetian help a fresh invasioji of 
the Swiss. Unable to induce Venice to buy peace from the Emperor by 
the cession of Verona and Vicenza, Julius yet succeeded in procuring for 
her a truce, Tlie Swiss, who began to move in May, were allowed free 
passage through 'lyrol towards Verona. In May the adhesion of Maxi- 
milian to the League was proclaimed, though prematurely, by Jubus, 
and in June the German infantry was ordered to leave the French army. 
The Council of Pisa had been a complete failure, and when removed to 
Milan fared no better. The Lateran Council, which met in May, 1512, 
though at first attended mainly by lUiIians, had far more of the appear- 
ance, and of the inner conviction, of authority. The pressure, which 
after Ravenna had appeared so urgent that there had been talk of 
bringing Gonzalo into the field as chief commander of the Holy League, 
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was relaxing. The French were without a consistent policy. La Palice 
was first recced to Milan, and then ordered into the Romagna to strike, 
if possible, a decisive blow. Part of his troops had been disbanded for 
financial reasons; others had been sent home. His enterprise in the 
Romagna could hardly have succeeded ; but while yet on the way he was 
recalled fox the defence of Milan. 

The Sudss Diet had in April determined to act in concert with the 
League. The effort which followed was national and imposing. The 
Swiss army, not less than 20,000 strong, was mustered at Chur, and thence 
made its way by different paths to Trent, where Venetian emissaries 
welcomed them. The Spanish and papal army was advancing to occupy 
Rimini, Cesena, Ravenna, and threatening Bologna. The Venetian forces 
joined the Swiss at Villafranca in the Veronese, after Schinner had rvith 
difficulty dispelled the suspicions and satisfied the demands of these 
dangerous allies. La Palice had garrisoned the most important places, 
and lay in the neighbourhood ready to repeat the defensive strategy 
which had proved so useful in 1510 and 1511. But his forces were 
insufficient, and, on his retiring to Cremona, they were still fmiher 
diminished by the loss of 4000 Landskneclde, withdraw by the Emperor’s 
command. Thence la Palice fell back to Pizzighetone, and again to 
Pavia, whence, a few days after the arrival of the enemy on the 14th 
of June, he again retreated, not without difficulty. Hereupon the 
French, abandoning all further resistance, made for the Alps. Meanwhile 
Trivulzio had evacuated Milan. Only the castles of Milan, Cremona, 
and Brescia, and the Lantema of Genoa were still in French hands. 

It remained to dispose of the conquered territory. Julius recovered 
without difficulty Ravenna, Bologna, and the rest of the Romagna. His 
commander, the Duke of Urbino, easily occupied Reggio and Modena, 
though Alfonso d’Este refused any settlement that would deprive him of 
Ferrara. The congi'ess of allies which met at Mantua in August made 
over to the Pope Parma and Piacenza, to which he had at best a 
shadowy claim. The Emperor and Ferdinand would have been glad 
to give Milan to their grandson, Charles; but the Swiss were in 
possession and, supported by the Pope, made their will good. Tire 
duchy was given to Massimiliano Sfoi'za, son of Ludortco, who in return 
ceded Locarno, Lugano, and Domo d’ Ossola to his Srviss protectors. The 
Venetian claims were left unsettled. Brescia still held out. Tire Srviss 
claimed Cremona and the Ghiara d’ Adda for the duchy. The Emperor 
demanded Vicenza and Verona. Florence, rvho in 1509 had ended her 
long rvar by the recovery of Pisa, was punished for her support of France 
by the restoration of the Medici, effected by the arms of Ramon de 
Cardona, and with the conserrt of the Pope. Julius’ policy had reached 
a point of triumph. Much had been done for Rome, and something for 
Italy; but much yet remained to do, before the barbarians could be 
expelled. 
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The complicated problems had not been solved, and, before Jtilius’ 
death in February, 1513, new difficulties had arisen. In order to secure 
the recognition of his Lateran Council by hlaximilian, Julius had to 
make at least a show of sacrificing Venice, who obstinately refused to 
give up Vicenza and Verona. The new league of Pope and Emperor, 
compacted in November, 151S, was bound to suggest the reconciliation of 
Venice and France, and before tire year was out overtures were made, 
which in March, 1518, led to a renewal of the Franco-Venetian league. 
On the other hand, tlie question of Fen-ara was not decided, and 
imperial rights conflicted with papal pretensions in Parma and Piacenza, 
Modena and Reggio. Tlie advance of the Spanish army into Lombardy, 
and its occupation of Brescia, tlureatened Italian freedom in every direc- 
tion, The Swiss had been called into Milan as deliverers ; they remained 
as masters. These problems were bequeathed by Julius to his successor, 
Giovanni de’ Medici (Leo X). 

During the period of the Swiss conquest of Milan liOuis had been in 
great straits. The English had landed at Guipuscoa to join with the 
Spaniards in invading Franco, and although the only result was the 
conquest of Navarre, the danger had been serious. The retirement 
of the English, and a truce >vith Ferdinand on the Pyrenean frontier 
relieved the Fi-ench King, and the Venetian alliance gave lum strength. 
With the Swiss it was impossible to come to terms. But the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Milanese with the costly, oppressive, and disorderly rule of the 
Swiss, complicated as it was by the collateral authority of the Emperor’s 
commissioners and of the Spanish viceroy, made the King hopeful of 
support in the duchy. In April the army of Franco, strengthened by a 
powerful force of Landshicchtc, recruited in the Emperor’s despite, was 
ready to cross the Alps, under Louis de la Tremouille and Trivulzio. 
The Guelf party rose to receive them. In May the Venetian army under 
Alviano, now at length released, began to advance and occupied the 
country to Cremona, The French party was set up in Genoa by the aid 
of a French fleet. Cardona remained inactive at Piacenza. At the end 
of the month only Novara and Como remained faitliful to Sforza. On 
the third of June the French army lay before Novara, which was held by 
the Swiss. After a fruitless attack on the town, the French withdrew to 
Trecate, a place in the neighbourhood. Meanwhile Swiss reinforcements 
had reached Novara, and on the 6th of June the whole force swarmed 
out to attack the French. Advancing under cover of a wood they 
surprised the French outposts. When serious business began, the Swiss 
foot, unsupported by hoi-se and artillery, carried the day by sheer 
force and fury. It is said that 8,000 fell on the side of the French, 
although the pursuit wa.s ineffective for lack of horse. All the aidillery 
and stores fell into the hands of the Swiss. Thus Milan w.-vs once more 
lost and won. The Fi’cnch retreated hastily by Vercelli, Susa, and the 
Mont Cenis. The pov’cr of Mnssimiliano, or rather of the Swiss, was 
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easily restored tliroughout tlie duchy. Tlie Venetians fell back, and 
their recent conquests were re-occupied by Cardona, and the imperial 
troops, who inflicted on them a serious defeat. But no combination of 
disasters could bend the Signoria to accept the Emperor’s terms. 

French prestige was low in 1513. Henry VIII routed the famous 
French cavalry at Guinegaste and captured Terouanne, The Swiss 
invaded Burgundy with imperial aid, and la TremouiUe was forced to 
ransom the province and its capital, by the promise to surrender Milan 
and pay 400,000 crowns. The refeal of Louis to ratify this bargain 
hardly improved the situation. But towards the end of the year he 
recovered the papal friendship by recognising the Lateran Council, and 
abandoning the schismatic cardinals. The remainder of his reign, until 
his death in January, 1515, was spent in preparations, military and 
diplomatic, for the recovery of his lost position in Europe. Various 
maniage arrangements were mooted, of which only one came into effect, 
the third marriage of Louis, with Mary the sister of Henry VIII. 
The alliance with Venice was maintained ; with the rest of the European 
powers a relation ensued of precarious hostility, tempered by more 
or less insincere offers of friendship. 

Thus the accession of Francis of Angouleme found France prepared 
for war, and secured at least on the side of England. The gallant young 
King was eager for the paths of glory. His enemies made ready to 
receive him, — Ferdinand, the Swiss, and Maximilian with unequivocal 
hostility, the Pope prepared to accept a profitable compromise. But 
Francis could not pay Leo’s price, which was nothing less than Naples 
for Giuliano de’ Medici. Thus of the Italian powers Venice alone stood 
on his side. 

The lack of Swiss foot-soldiers was supplied partly by German levies, 
partly by recruits raised by Pedro Navarra, who had entered French 
service, on the frontier's of France and Spain. The ordonnances were 
raised to 4,000 lances. Genoa was ready to join the French, and the 
Swiss, alarmed by rumours, sent a considerable reinforcement into Milan, 
which was employed to occupy Susa and the Alpine passes. In Jime 
and July a further and larger contingent entered the Milanese. Lack 
of pay and provision soon made itself felt, to the damage of discipline 
and goodwill. However the promise of papal and Florentine help eased 
tire situation. 

At length in August the French ar’my, more power'fril than any that 
had been hitherto raised in these wars, was ready to move. To avoid 
the passes held by the Swiss, Trivulzio led the bulk of the army by an 
unknorvn road over the Col d’Argentiere, while another force advanced 
by the Maritime Alps towards Genoa. The French vanguard sur'prised by 
their unexpected arrival a body of Italian horse mrder Prospero Colonna, 
whom they defeated and captured at ViUafranca near Saluzzo. The 
Swiss, surprised and discorreerted, short of pay and provisions, mistrustful 
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Here disunion and divergent counsels led to further undecided and 
unconcerted movements and left the way open to the French, who only 
at IVovara met some slight resistance. But reinforcements came across 
the Alps ; and at the beginning of September considerable bodies of Swiss 
lay at Dorao d’ Ossola, Varese, and Monza, unable to agree on any plan 
for joint action or even for concentration, l^feanwhile negotiations were 
in progress at Gallcrate, the French showing themselves ready to 
make considerable money gi-ants, and oiTering Sforza compensation in 
fiance. On the 9th of September an agreement was actually sealed. 
Foremost among the peace party were the tmnis of Beni, Freiburg, and 
bolothum.^ But the army, now at length partly concentrated at Monza, 
was m-satisfied mth the tonus, and especially the men of Uri, Schwyz, 
and Glarus. These determined to reject the treaty and move on Milan, 
where the party favourable to Franco had recently been overthronm. 

At this moment the distribution of the various forces was as follows, 
^e French lay at Binasco, the Swiss at Monza ; Alviano near Cremona ; 
Cardona with the Spanish, and Lorenzo de’ IVIedici with the papal 
army, near Piacenza. Cardona and Lorenzo with good reason mistrusted 
each otlier, and were mistinisted by the Siviss. But the latter were at 
length determined by the influence of Schinner to reject all overtures 
for peace, and advance against the enemy. On the 10th of September 
the Swiss army was in Milan. Meanwhile the French army had moved 
to a position S.S.E. of Milan near Marignano, in order to be in easier 
touch with Alviano, who had occupied Lodi, 

The Swiss were still undecided and discordant. Scliinner and the 
enemies of peace built their hopes on the effects of a casual encounter, 
ivliich actually took place on September IS and precipitated a general 
engagement. Hie Forest Cantons led the ivay to the attack, the others 
followed, not altogether willing. The Fi'ench lay encamped along the 
road from Milan to Marignano, Tlic front lay near San Donato, the 
rear-guard between San Giuliano and Marigiano. The camp ivas 
strongly fortified, and the land on each side of the road made difficult 
by irrigation canals. The attack began late in the day. ITie French 
vanguard, in spite of the damage caused by their artillery, was throwm 
into_ some confusion, and the Landshicchte were broken. Then the centx-e 
received the assault, but ivithstood it. Night fell upon the combatants, 
and the straggle ivas renewed with earliest daira. Order had been in 
some me^ure restored. It was indeed a battle of the giants. The Swiss 
held their own before the repeated charges of the heavy-armed French 
horse, and had developed a formidable flank attack on the French 
rear-guard. Secui’e of victory they had sent a detachment to break down 
a bridge in the enemy’s rear, when Alviano came up with a part of the 
Venetian horse, and, as much by the moral as by the material effect of his 
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arrival, restored the tottering fortunes of the French. Towards mid-day 
the defeated army withdrew in good order with its wounded towards Milan. 
The pursuit was not vigorous, for the victors were exhausted, and their 
losses, if not so heavy as those of the S-sviss, were serious. Two days 
after the fight the Swiss started for home, since no money was forth- 
coming for their needs. They made their retreat by Como, harassed by 
Venetian Stradiots. 

The success of Francis was complete. Cardona ■withdrew to Naples. 
The Pope began to treat. The Swiss, though the Forest Cantons were 
opposed to peace, were sick of a League which had left all the hard work 
to them and did not even supply the sinews of war. Sforza surrendered 
the castles of Milan and Cremona and became a pensioner of France. 
In December the Pope and King met in Bologna, and conditions were 
arranged which restored peace between the Holy See and the Most 
Christian King. But the claims of Venice still presented difficidties, and 
Maximilian could not acquiesce in the occupation of MUan. The Smss 
League was seriously divided. Eight cantons w'ere ready for a peace, 
even for a league with France, but five •were eager to renew the struggle. 
With the aid of these latter Maximilian invaded Milan in March, 1516 ; 
but the Swiss were unwilling to fight against their countrymen in French 
service, and finally the imperial host broke up. In November the whole 
Swiss League concluded an everlasting peace -with Francis, Early in the 
same year Ferdinand had died, and his successor, Charles, was not for 
the present ready to take up his heritage of hostility to France. So at 
Noyon it was arranged between Charles and Francis to dispose of Naples 
by way of marriage (August, 1516) ; and at length, in December, the 
Emperor made terms at Brussels, which closed the war of Cambray by a 
precarious truce. Soon after Verona was restored to Venice, who had in 
the interval conquered Brescia. 

Here we may halt, while war is hushed awhile, to glance at the results 
of all these years of strife. France is established temporarily in Milan, 
Spain more lastingly in Naples. The extent of the papal possessions has 
been increased, and the papal rule therein has been made firmer and 
more direct. A close alliance between the Papacy and the interests of 
the Medici family has been established. Venice has recovered all her 
territory, though the sacrifices of the war and the shifting of trade- 
routes will prevent her from ever rising again to her former pride of 
place. The short-lived appearance of the Srriss among the great and 
independent powers of Europe is at an end. The international forces of 
the West have assumed the forms and the proportions that they are to 
retain for many years to come. 

Little has been accomplished to compensate for all this outpouring 
of blood and treasure. The political union of the Italian nation is as 
far removed ns ever. Misfortune has proved no cure for moral degene- 
ration. Little patriotism worthy of the name has been called out by 
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Uie-sc craci trials ; the obstinate rasisbince of Ib'sa, tlie steadfastness and 
endurance of Venice, show local patriotism at its best, but Italian 
patn’otisni is far to seek. 

Though almost every province of Italy has been devastated in its 
turn, though many flourishing cities have been sacked, and the wealth 
of all hivs been drained by hostile or protecting armies, literature, 
Icjirning, and art do not apj)ear at first to feel the blight. The age 
of the war of Cambray is also the age of Bramante, Michelangelo, and 
Kaflaelle. Julius II is not only the .scourge of Italy, but the patron 
of art TJie greatest or at Itsast the most magnificent age of Veiictian 
art is the age of lier political and commerci.al declension. The vigorous 
\'itality that had been fostered in half a century of comparative peace 
served to sustain the Renaissance movement through many years of 
war and waste. Pe.'icc nuilliplies wealth, and art is the fostcrchild of 
wealth; but wealth is not its true jjarent No statistician’s curve am 
render visible the many amses of the rise and fall of art The definite 
decline, wliich is j)erceplil)lc after the .sack of Rome, may bo due in part 
to economic clumgcs, and those to the inflncm;e of war, but its funda- 
mcntiil anises are sjiiritual and moral, and elude all material estimation. 

As a chapter in military history the period is full of interest Tiie 
individual heroism of panojilied knigliLs still jihiys its part amid the 
shock of disciplined arinias at Novara or .at Marignano. Yet in all the 
battles and oimpaigtis we sec the taclias and strategy of infantry working 
towards a higlier evolution, in which Swi.ss and German and Spaniard 
each beare his part Hand fire-arms, tbongh consUmtly employed, 
seldom appear to influence rasnlts. On the oilier hand at Ravenna the 
skilful use of artillery determined for the first time the issue of an 
imjiortint battle. And the art of military engineers, especially that of 
mining, shows considerable advance. 

War plays its part in promoting the intercourse of nations and in 
sprfciding the arts of peace. Giplive Jtdy made hei- domination fell, not 
only in France, hut also in Germany and Sjiain. But apart from this 
maigrc and indirect result we look in vain for any of the higher motives 
or tendencies that sometimes direct the coui'se of armies and the move- 
ment of nations. Greed, .ambition, the lust of battle, the interests of 
dynasties, .such are the forces Hint seem io rule the fate of Italy and 
Europe. Yet amidst this eliaos of blind and soulless .strife the scheme 
and equilibrium of the western world is gradually taking shape. 



CHAPTER V. 


FLORENCE (I): SAVONAROLA. 

Had GJrolamo Savonarola died before the French invasion of 1494 
he would scarcely have been distinguished above other missionaiy friars, 
who throughout the fifteenth century strove faithfully to revive the 
flagging religion of Italy. The French King and the Italian Dominican 
were poles asunder in character and aims, yet their fortunes were 
curiously linked. On Charles VIII’s firet success Savonarola became a 
personage in history, and his o^vn fate was sealed by the Frenchman’s 
death. The Friar’s public career was very short, less than four years in 
all, but, apostle of peace as he was, it was a truceless war. Nor did the 
grave bring peace. Savonarola’s ashes were cast into the running Amo, 
yet they seem to be burning stiU. TSventy years after his death the old 
passions which his life had Seed blazed up in h'lorence yet more dercely; 
his followers held the to™ against Pope and Emperor without, against 
Medicean and aristocrat within. Until this very day Catholics and 
Protestants, Dominicans and Jesuits, men of spiritual and men of secular 
temperament, fight over Savonarola’s memory ^vith all the old zest of tlie 
last decade of the fifteenth centirry. 

San Bernardino and Savonarola were both missionary friars; not half 
a century divided them; they made their homes in neighbour towns; 
their objects were similar or the same; neither could claim from the 
other the palm of personal holiness or imselfish sacrifice. Yet how very 
different were their ends, how different their fate in after history! The 
impersonal symbol of the one, the IHS, is set in its blue and primrose 
disc as in a summer sundown; the stem figure of the other, grasping the 
crucifix, stands out in its medal against a lowering sky rent by the sword 
of an avenging God. Why is the preacher of madcap Siena an admitted 
saint, and why does the merest hint of the canonisation of the evangelist 
of sober Florence convert men of peace into fiery controversialists 
throughout Western Eimope? 

Savonarola’s early life was as uneventful os that of most preaching 
friars. His grandfather, a Paduan, was a physician of repute at the court 
of FeiTaia; his father a nonentity even for the hagiologist; his 
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stronger characteristics have been attributed, as is usual, to his Mantuan 
mother. He thus had no inheritance in the keen, rarefied air from the 
Tuscan mountains, whicli is believed to brace the intellect and add intensity 
to tlie imagination of the dwellei-s in the Arno valley; he was a child of 
the north-eastern waterlands, more sluggish in intellectual movement but 
swept from time to time by storms of passion. Girolamo refused to 
enter his grandfather’s profession for which he was brought up; he 
secretly left home to enter the Order of St Dominic at Bologna. He 
preached later at Ferrara, but was no prophet in his owm country, 
and was thence ordered to Florence to join the convent of Lombard 
Dominican Observantists who had been established by Cosimo de’ Medici 
in San Marco. Successful in teaching novices, he failed as a preacher 
imtil he found his natural gift of utterance among a more simple, less 
critical congregation at San Gimignano. His reputation was made at 
Brescia, and it is noticeable tliat in both these cases tire fire of eloquence 
was kindled by a spirit of prophecy, the people were spell-bound by the 
denunciation of rvrath to come. When he returned to Florence he 
stood on a different plane; the Florentines always gave a warm welcome 
to a reputation. In the following year (1491) he was elected Prior of 
San Mai’co. As this convent was under the peculiar patronage of the 
ruling house of Medici, Savonarola was in a position to become a leader 
of Florentine opinion. 

The character of the new Prior had hitlierto offered more features of 
interest than his career. He had been an unattractive, vmchildlike 
child, shunning his playmates, poring over books often far beyond 
his years. He had no love for pleasure, for which Ferrara and its rulem 
lived; there is a tale that he was once taken to the palace and would 
never again cross its threshold. His peculiar cliaracteristic was an over- 
powering sense of sin, a conviction of the wickedness of the world and 
more especially of the Church, lie must have seen the festivities which 
greeted Pius II on his Avay to open the Congi’ess of Mantua; it may have 
struck the -serious child that they ill accorded with the sacred object of 
the Congress, the Crusade against the infidel. Bui after all, the com-t of 
Pius II was relatively decent. At all events in the most youthful of 
Savonarola’s wi*itings is expressed a loathing for the Coiu-t of Home, a 
belief that thi-oughout all Italy, and above all at Home, virtue was spent 
and vice triumphant. The tribute which solitude exacts from those who 
com-t her is an abnormal consciousness of self. In Girolamo’s letter to 
his father, excusing his flight from home, he urges that he at least 
must save himself. In his boyish poetical tirade against the Papacy, it is 
he Avho must break the Avings of the foul bird; in praying for a new 
passage across the Hed Sea, Iris OAvn soul must traverse the Avaves Avhich 
flow betAveen the Egypt of Sin and the Pi-omised Land of Highteousness. 

In the conventual life of the fifteenth ceutm-y absolute segregation Avas 
foi-tunately impossible. Savonai-oia’s latent sympathies Avere awakened 
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bj' contact with his fellows. He had the gift of teaching younger men; 
he was a good master. Occasionally in his later sermons he would 
inveigh against the futility of human knowledge; he would cry that a 
little old woman who held the faith knew more than did Aaistotle and 
Plato. Nevertheless he was convinced of the merits of education, of the 
power of human reasoning. Season justified liis flying from his home; 
reason supported his attack upon astrology; his own prophecies found 
their proof in reason. His farewell letter to liis father had concluded 
with the plea that his little brother might be taught, in order not to 
waste his time. Hereafter he was to m'ge the Florentines to have their 
childi-en taught the art of grammar, and that by good masters. The 
old-fashioned scholastic dialectics in which the Dominicans were trained 
were to Savonarola a real vehicle of thought; to the last he was always 
thinking, putting ever 3 i:hing to the test of his oivn judgment; page 
upon page of his sermons form one long argument. Savonarola was in 
fact eminentl 3 ' argumentative. If the coarse and tightly compressed lips 
betokened obstinacy and self-assertion, S 3 ’mpathy shone in the expressive 
eyes. Savonarola held his audience with his e 3 'es as well as with his 
voice. The small plain-featured Lombard with the awkward gestures and 
the iU-trained voice was early loved in Florence by those who knew him. 
Impatient of indifference or opposition, his sympathy readil 3 ^ went out to 
those who welcomed him, expanding into a 3 'eanjing love for Florence, 
his adopted cit 3 ’, and her people. Sympathy and self-assertion ai'e 
perhaps the two ke 3 's to his character and his career 

Until Savonarola steps into the full light of liistory the tales told by 
his early biographers must be i-eceived with caution. The temptation to 
exaggerate and ante-date is with hagiologists and martyrologists of all 
ages irresistible. The atmosphere of asceticism favours imagination, and 
the houses of the great Rehgious Orders w'ere natural forcing-beds for 
legends relating to their members. Such legends, seiaing to edification, 
will be welcome to all but 6 x 3 ' historians who are more perplexed by the 
imconscious exaggerations of devotees than by the deliberate falsehoods of 
opponents. Savonarola’s party' in 1497 destroyed the heads of the 
hledicean group; after the Medicean restoration of 1513 his name was 
indelibty stamped on the popular cause w'hich had been overtlmown; 
above all, his name became a watchword dming the passionate struggle 
of the Second Republic. IVhat then was more natural than to represent 
him as, from the moment of his settlement in Florence, promoting 
opposition to the Medici? The stories of his attitude of independence 
or incfrdlity towards Lorenzo may or may not be true. The sermon 
which he preached before the Signona on April 6 , 1491, has been 
regarded^ as an attack upon the Medici. It is rather an academic lectoe 
upon cirtc justice, which might have been appropriately preached before 
any European magistracy. Had the Friar been the recognised opponent 
of the ruling house, he would not have been invited to addi-ess the 
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Signorla, the creatures of the Medici. Lorenzo, at the request, as it is said, 
of Pico della Mirandola, had summoned him back to Florence; without 
Lorenzo’s favour he would scarcely have been elected Prior. Lorenzo 
was all-powerful both at Rome and Milan; a word from him w’ould have 
relegated the preacher against tyranny to a distant Lombard convent. 

For Savonarola’s independence at this period there are two scraps 
of personal evidence. On March 10, 1491, he wrote to his friend Fra 
Domenico that magnates of the city threatened him with the fate of San 
Bernardino of Feltre, ■who had been expelled. He added, however, that 
Pico della Mirandola was a constant attendant at his sennons and had 
subsidised the convent; now Pico was one of Lorenzo’s most intimate 
friends. In his last sermon on March 18, 1498, Savonarola stated that 
Lorenzo sent five leading citizens to dissuade him, as of their own accord, 
from liis prophetic utterances; he replied that he knew from whom they 
came; let them warn Lorenzo to repent of his sins, for God would punish 
him and his; he, the alien Friar, would stay, w’hile Lorenzo, the citizen 
and first of citizens, would have to go. For this tale there are several 
good authorities, though the sermon may be their common source: 
Guicciardini, the best of them, omits the Friar’s reply. It is certain 
that Lorenzo took no further measures; the chronicler Ceiretani ex- 
pressly affirms that, while Lorenzo lived, Savonarola was entirely quiet. 
It is well knorvn that Lorenzo summoned the Dominican to his death- 
bed at Careggi. This has been represented by modern wTitei’s as though 
it had been a strange and sudden thought, the result of an agony of 
repentance. But no act could have been more natural. Savonarola was 
now without question the greatest preacher in the city; he was Prior of 
Lorenzo’s owir convent, in the garden of rvhich he often walked; the 
rival divine Fra Mariano da Genazzano was not in Florence. Lorenzo 
rvith all his faults was no lost soul; he had a singularly sympathetic 
nature; he was keenly alive to religious as to aU other influences. 
Whom should he better call from Florence to Careggi than the Filar 
whom he had brought back from Lombar-dy.? The details of the death- 
bed scene as related by the Dominican biogi-aphers are difficult to accept; 
they rest on third-hand authority, contain inherent improbabilities, and 
are contradicted by contemporary evidence both direct and indirect. 
Neither in Savonarola’s citings, nor in the letters of Lorenzo, Politian, 
or Ficino, nor in the despatches of ambassadors, is there any statement as 
to the Dominican’s alleged hostility to the powers that be. Among his 
devotees were numbered Lorenzo’s two chief confidants, Pico and 
Pandolfini, his friend and teacher, Marsilio Ficino, the favomlte painter 
Botticelli, and the youthful Michelangelo, who had lived in the Medici 
palace almost as a son. Giovanni da Prato Vecchio, the financial adviser 
who did much to make the Medicean administration impopular with the 
masses, was Savonarola’s personal friend. 

Later writers, living under the teiTorism of a restoration, neglected 
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distinctions between tbe stages of Medicean rule; but contemporaries drew 
a strong line between tbe veiled and amiable despotism of Lorenzo and tbe 
overt tyranny of bis son. Tbe young Piei'o, they said, was no Medici, no 
Florentine. Bom as he was of an Orsini mother, and wedded to an Orsini 
wife, his manners were Orsini manners, his bearing was that of an insolent 
Campagna lordling. With some of the pm-ely intellectual gifts of his 
father’s house, he inherited none of its capacity for mle, none of the 
sympathy which attracted the men of cultm’e and the men of toil, none 
of the political courage which could avert or brave a crisis. Savonarola’s 
future foe was a brutal athlete who had angered his father by his 
youthful brawls, — who, in Guicciardini’s phrase, had found himself at 
tire death of a man or two by night. He and his disreputable train 
would aU day long play ball in the streets of Florence, neglecting the 
business of the State, disturbing the business of the city. The weakness 
of the Medicean system stood confessed. An accepted monarchy may 
survive a weak and rvicked ruler, but the Medici had no constitutional 
position, and were unprovided vfith props to a totterirrg throne, or rvith 
barrier's to keep the crowd away. Their power rested only upon personal 
influence, upon the interests of a syndicate of families, on the material 
welfare of the middle classes, and ^e amusement of the lower. Even 
without the catastr'ophe of the French invasion Piero’s government must 
have come crashing down. 

From the outset of Medicean rule there had been a seesaw between 
monarchy and oligarchy. The ring of governmental families had admit- 
ted, not without some rubs, the superiority of Lorenzo ; they showered 
upon Piero his father’s honour's, but were not prepared to concede 
his power. The rarling par-ty began to split; the bru'eaucratic section, 
the secretaries, the financial officials, necessarily stood by the ostensible 
gover'nment, and, owing to the traditional maladministration of police and 
finance, determined popular feeling in its disfavour. The leading Medicean 
families, the younger branch of the House, and the Ilucellai and Soderirri 
connected with it by marriage, began to shadow for'th an opposition. 

It might seem as if Savonarola must now have chosen his side, 
but of this there is little sign. Ceiretani relates that the heads of the 
opposition, frrlly conscious of his power over the people, tried to 'svin 
hiur but completely failed. Savonarola himself has absolutely stated 
that he took no par't in politics rmtil after Piero’s fall. Iir his sermons 
there is a passage against princes, but it was a cap that would fit 
royal heads of all shapes and sizes, and was intended, if for any in 
par-ticular, for those of the ruler's of Naples and Milan. 

In 1492 and 1493 Savorrarola was much away in Lombardy. It has 
been assumed that he was removed from Florence by Piero’s itrfiuence; 
but of this there is no evidence. Savonarola’s journeys were in full 
accordance with the rrsual practice of his Order. On his return Piero ener- 
getically aided his endeavoiu' to separate tire Tuscan Dominican convents 
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of stricter observance from the Lombard Congregation to which they 
had previously been miited. The efTect of this separation would be to 
confine Savonarola’s activity to Tirscany, and thus to give him per- 
manent influence at Florence. Savonarola’s chief, if not his only desire, 
was to restore the convents, over which he already exercised a personal 
influence, to the poorer and simpler life of the Order as founded by 
St Dominic; it is a libel to suggest tliat lie had ulterior political 
motives. Tlie separation of San IVInrco, which had been definitely re- 
founded within the century os a member of the Lombard Congregation, 
was a strong measure which east reflection on the discipline of the 
parent body. The governments of Milan and ^''enice resisted the sepa- 
ration, which Piero warmly advocated. Savonarola became for the 
moment a figure of diplomatic importance. Alexander VI declared 
himself against the separation ; but the story goes that when the Con- 
sistory had separated, the Cardinal of Naples playfully di'cw the signet 
ring from the Pope’s finger and scaled the brief which he held in readi- 
ness. Piero’s action makes it impossible to believe that Savonarola had 
assumed the rd/e of a leader of political opposition. The only existing 
loiter from the Friar to Piero expresses warm gratitude for his aid. 
Nevertheless the perpetual prophecies of impending trouble did un- 
doubtedly contribute to political unrest, and Nerli ascribes Piero’s fall 
in some measure to his placing no check upon the Friar’s extravagant 
utterances. 

At the moment of the French invasion (September, 1494) Savonarola 
was no politician, but a hard-working Provincial, throwing his heart 
into the reform of his new Congregation. Tliis was no easy task, for 
he was thwarted by the particularist traditions of the larger Tuscan 
towns, where the Dominican convents resented subordination to that of 
the hated rival or mistress, Florence; they would more willingly have 
obeyed a distant Lombard Provincial. At Siena, Savonarola’s failure was 
complete ; the Convent of St Catharine’s at Pisa was only united after the 
expulsion of the majority of the Friare. Tlie new Congregation contained 
only some 250 membei’s, whereas at the recent chapter at San Miniato 
more than a thousand Franciscans had been gathered. 

Meanwhile all Florence was entranced by the eloquence of the 
Ferrarese Friar. t^Tiat was the secret of his fascination ? It consisted 
partly in the contagious force of ten'or, Italy had long been conscious of 
her military weakness, of her want of national unity. For fifty years her 
statesmen had nerv^ously played with or warded off invasion; but, as the 
century closed, her generals were provoking the catastrophe. Disaster 
w'as in the air, and this atmospheric condition at once created the 
peculiar quality of Savonarola’s eloquence, and the susceptibility of his 
audience. His confident forebodings gave definite expression to the 
terror which was in every heart, terror of storm and sack, of fierce 
foreign troopers who knew not the make-beheve campaigns of Italy, 
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of antiquated fortresses crumbling before tbe modern French artillery. 
The audacious attack upon the ecclesiastical hierarchy also fell upon 
w illin g ears. Abuse of the clergy ha.s always been popular, even when 
ill-deseiwed ; but with much reason Italy was ashamed of her priesthood 
and her Pope. Tlie moral standard of the clergy was absolutely, and 
not relatively, lower than that of the laity. In every town, therefore, 
Savonarola’s invectives might find a hearing ; but at Florence tbe seed 
fell upon groimd peculiarly well-prepared. Florentine wickedness has 
often been painted in sombre colours to render her prophet’s portrait 
more effective. Notlung can be more unjust, more contradictory of 
Sa%nnarola’s own utterances. His permanent success was due to the 
moral superiority of Florence over other Italian capitals. For him, 
she was ^e navel and the watch-tower of Italy, the sun from which 
reform should radiate, the chosen city, the new Jerusalem. Florence 
was a sober God-fearing State after a somewhat comfortable, material 
fashion. There was much simplicity of life, a simplicity obsen'ed by 
travellers down to the eighteenth centiuy. Private letters and diaries, 
which frankly relate such scandals as occur, testify to this. Her art and 
literature at this period compare not unfavom’ably with those of modern 
days. Accusations, when pressed home, usually reduce themselves to the 
lewd carnival songs; but defies of the city Avere altogether excep- 
tional as a gross sunival of medieval or pagan license. Florentines, 
Avho were neither prudes nor prigs, looked Avith hoiTor on the coiTuption 
of the papal Corut. Lorenzo de’ Medici could warn his young Cardinal 
son against this sink of iniquity. The youthful Guicciardini spoke 
of the simony at Rome with all the disgust of a later Lutheran, 
and incidentally mentions the character of Cardinal Soderini as being 
“respectable for a priest.” His father Avould not stain his conscience 
by making any one of his five sons a priest, notAvithstanding the rich 
benefices which awaited them. The Florentines had recently been 
shocked at their Milanese visitors, AA'ho ate meat in Lent. The rulers 
of Florence had been religious men. San Max’co had long set the 
standard of religion, and the Medici Avere deeply interested in its 
futAire, Both Cosimo and Piero Avere men of piety, notAvitlistanding 
political Jinesse, and occasional moral lapses. Lorenzo’s mother Avas 
noted for her piety; her spiritual songs are among the city’s heir- 
looms. Lorenzo, Avhatever his backslidings, had the potentiality of a 
religious nature. Paganism unabashed found scant favour at Florence. 
Platonism became a serious religion, shaking off the slough of mate- 
rialism, and searching for union Avith Cimstianity. The Avhole city 
had Avoi-shipped Sant’ Antonino; all upper-class Florence had lately 
been moved by the eloquence of Fra hlariano da Genazzano, an 
eloquence, indeed, of the polished, artificial type, enlianced by cadence 
and gesture, garnished Avith classical allusion and quotation. Yet this 
Avas the fashion of the day, and in matters intellectual Florence Avas 
V 
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at fashion’s height. The vices of Florence were those of a rich, com- 
mercial city, extravagance in clothes and fumitm-e, in funerals and 
weddings. Young hotirgeois might think the brothel and the tavern 
the ante-chambers of gentility. Men of all classes gambled and swore. 
Dowries were high, and it was becoming difficult to marry. Yet in 
Florentine society there was a healthy consciousness that all this was 
TiVrong, and a predisposition in favour of any preacher who would say so, 
Savonarola’s sympathetic nature, when once he had learned his 
method and his manner, touched this chord. The very novelty of his 
style was a merit with the Athens of the fifteenth century. The Floren- 
tines had forgotten the careful simplicity of San Bernai’dino of Siena, 
his fund of anecdote and his playful humour. Preaching was either too 
classical or too grotesque. Fri Mariano represented the fonner school, 
and there are hints that Savonarola’s other rival. Fra Domenico da 
Ponzo, the Franciscan, was an exponent of the latter. The new preacher 
struck a middle note, captivating Florence by his directness, his natural- 
ness, his fire. He abandoned the artificial division of the sermon into 
parts, a survival of the Roman art of rhetoric ; his sermons are, indeed, 
lacking in composition; mystical flights often soar far beyond the subject 
of discussion. There are contradictions in his method, which receive 
curious illustration from two facts of his early life. Lettei’s exist from 
the learned Garzoni of Bologna, which rally the youth on his revolt 
from the rules of Priscian, while his first teacher at Florence lectured 
him on his excessive subtlety in argument, and forced him to the 
simplicity which at the outset he exaggerated to a childlike “yea” 
and “nay.” Such contradictions are explained by the preacher’s im- 
pressionable natm-e; and this, combined with his power of expression, 
produced a contagious effect upon his audience. A thorough Dominican 
in his intellectual dialectic training and in the exposition of definite 
doctrine in his tracts, his sermons have much of the Franciscan style. 
The spirit of prophecy linked him closely to the Fraticelli of Monte 
Amiate, the believers in Abbot Joachim, and through them to the 
half-religious, half-political extravagances of Rienzi in the second stage 
of his development. As we look fonvards, it seems rather the apocalyp- 
tic preachers of early Anabaptism that have a right to claim him as a 
precursor, than the Lutheran divines. His enemies actually accused him 
of holding the Fraticelli doctrine of Spiritual Poverty. This he directly 
denied, but he approached perilously near WycliPs theory of the 
Dominion of Grace, which was in popular estimation nearly akin to it. 
So again, though a trained Aristotelian and Thomist, he Avas in feeling a 
Platonist ; he employed his Aristotelian method in the exposition of the 
relation between the upper and the lorver worlds. This mystical quality 
won him the early favoin* of the Neo-PIatonists, Pico, Marsilio Ficino, 
and others of Lorenzo’s circle. On the other hand he could employ 
the devices by which popular preachers fixed the attention of their 
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congregation. His flights of eloquence were varied by homely dialogues 
with God or angels, noth imaginary enemie'? or timid friends. Above 
all he knew hi.s Bible by heart, and next only to this Aquinas. From 
the Bible he always took his start, and to it he ever led his hearers 
back. This it is which gives the peculiar tone to the religion of the 
Piagnont, which carries the reader from the benches of San Marco to the 
Galloway hillside. 

The residuum of old-fashioned simplicity in Florence favoured hi.s 
desire to simplify not only private, but religious life. The fifteenth 
century was everywhere marked by magnificence in ecclesiastical ex- 
ternals, in vestments and jewels, in banner, pyx and crucifix, in chapels 
built or restored by private families, with portraits frescoed and arms 
embossed upon their walls. Church music had been elaborated; the 
organist had become a personage, and might aspire to be a knight; 
weary men repaired to the cathedral, not to worship, but to be soothed 
by the music of Orcagna, the greatest executant of his day. Against 
these jewels and broad phylacteries, against the monuments of family 
pride, against the substitution of sound for praise, Savonarola repeatedly 
inveighed. One of his few humorous passages describes the solo-singer 
with a voice like a calf, while the choir howled roimd him like little dogs, 
none understanding what they meant. His readers can still picture 
the abuses of society at church, the rows of gallants lining the nave, 
the ladies in their lowest and longest gowns filing between them, lending 
ear to unseemly jests and doubtful compliments. Savonarola would 
have none of this; in church or in street processions he kept the 
sexes separate. 

After Lorenzo’s death Savonarola’s sermons became more outspoken. 
Tliey were not as yet political, but two constant features might easily 
assume a political complexion — the one the invectives against the 
Church, the other the prophecy of immediate doom. The two were in 
close connexion. Not only the Neapolitan exiles but Alexander Vi's 
enemy, the Cardinal della Rovere, had taken refuge in France; the French 
invasion therefore was aimed not only at the King of Naples, but also at 
the Pope, whose .simoniacal election and scandalous life added fuel to the 
fire of Savonarola’s diatribe. For Charles VIII Naples should be the 
stepping-stone to the recovery of Jerusalem. So too Savonarola had 
fondly dreamed that the reform of the Tuscan Congregation should be 
the pathway to the possession of the Holy Sepulchre. The objects of 
the French invader and the Dominican reformer seemed identical, their 
enemies the same. 

Within Florence, too, the threatened invasion might well give a 
political bearing to Savonarola’s utterances. Piero, deserting the tra- 
ditions of his house, had abandoned the Milanese alliance, the keystone 
of its policy ; he had flouted the friendship of France, the Guelfic ally of 
centuries ; under Orsini influence he had flung himself into the arms of 
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the King of Naples. The great Medicean families resented this light-of- 
love diplomacy, and clung to the Milanese alliance. The populace hated 
the Neapolitan djmasty, after having endured its cruelty as an enemy, 
and its insolence as a friend. The whole town disliked and feared the 
armed opposition to the formidable hosts of France. A^^lat then was more 
natural than that Florence should turn to Savonarola for his guidance ? 
Here was the very teiTor from the north which he had predicted ; the 
sword that should strike the earth, and that quickly ; the chastisement 
that should purge Italy of sin and then renew the world ! IVho could 
so well conjure the phantom as he by whom it had been raised ? 

The French had now crossed the Apennines and were besieging the 
strong Florentine fortress of Sarzana. Before Piero set out on his 
fateful journey to the French King, discontent found expression in the 
very Seventy, the stronghold of Medicean power. Diplomacy had been 
the palladium of the Medici. Lorenzo knew this, when he made his 
perilous voyage to cajole the King of Naples. Piero knew it when, in 
conscious imitation, he slipped away to meet the King of France before 
Sarzana. He wrote himself, that he was being dragged to sacrifice. 
Lorenzo’s success had saved the dynasty, and Piero’s failure lost it. A 
crushing defeat could have sacrificed no more. With the fortresses of 
Sarzana, Pietra Santa, Pisa and Leghorn in French hands, Florence herself 
lay at the mercy of Charles. High and low scorned this base suixender 
by one who had no commission from the State. Piero’s cowardice gave 
courage to his opponents. Hitherto they had stammered and stuttered 
in criticising his proposals. Now, in his absence, they sent envoys to the 
French camp. On the morning after his return the very magistrates, 
picked from the adlierents of the house, shut the wicket of the Palazzo 
Puliblico in his face. As he rode sullenly homewards, the crowd shook 
their caps at him; the boys pelted the uncrowned King with stones 
and insulted him with cat-calls. His adherents of the lower class soon 
melted from his side. From the palace windows issued cries of ‘ People 
and Liberty’; from the piazza were brandished nondescript weapons, 
long hung up to ru.st. Paolo Orsini, Piero’s cousin, was at the gates 
with 500 horse, but he perceived that the game was up, and Piero fled ; 
the dynasty of four generations had fallen without stroke of sword. 
Piero’s young brother, the Cardinal Giovanni, alone showed coimage. 
He rode towards the palace, but the crowd pushed him back. Landucci 
saw him at his window on his knees, Avith Ids hands clasped in prayer. 
“ I Avas much moved and judged that he Avas a good young man and of 
good understanding.” A little later, and the future Leo X likewise 
fled, disguised as a Franciscan friar. Florence had let slip the really 
dangerous member of his house, for AA^hom aristocrats and rabble, saints 
and sinners, Piagnoni and Arrabbiati, were to prove no match. 

Piero had in the first instance been resisted not by the democracy but 
by the aristocracy, by malcontent member’s of the Medicean ring. Y oung 
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Jacopo Nerli had closed the palace door in Piero’s face; yet Jacopo’s 
brothers had dedicated the editio princeps of Homer, printed at their 
expense, to Piero as a boy. A few of the loyal Mediceans fled; the 
others, mth the veteran statesman Bernardo del Nero, bowed to the 
storm. To the conquerors the spoils! The aristocrats intended to 
replace the rule of a single house by an oligarchy of a group of houses. 
But the people were excited; they sacked the Medici palace, ably 
assisted by French officers already in the town, on the improbable 
pretext that the Medici bank owed them money. The mob then bmmt 
and plundered the houses of Piero’s financial agents, but were drawn 
away to the piazza, where all ranks were shouting People and Liberty. 
Limgs pay no bills, and thus coinage and taxation are apt to be the first 
victims of revolution. The aristocrats felt obliged to make popular 
concessions. Francesco Gualterotti, an ardent Savonarolist to the end, 
sprang on the ringhiera, the platform projecting from the palace, and on 
the SignoricCs authority declared the white farthings withdraivn from 
circulation. These white farthings, the Wood’s halfpence of the Medi- 
cean dynasty, had been issued to replace a medley of base and foreign 
coins of varying value. But the State made its profit, for all duties had 
to be paid in the new coinage, which stood to the black farthings in the 
relation of 5 to 4. Nevertheless the mob was still idle and therefore 
dangerous; shops and factories were closed; the artisans restlessly 
roamed the streets; the French officers were chalking the doors for 
quarters ; unmarried girls were being hurried off to distant convents or 
country cousins. Prophecy seemed nearing its fulfilment. Why should 
men Avork, when either the Millennium or the Cataclysm Avas upon them! 

Savonarola Avas not in Florence Avhen Piero Avas expelled. He Avas 
chosen on November 5 as one of the envoys who Avere sent to the French 
King at Pisa. This was his entrance into history. It may seem surpris- 
ing that he should have been elected. Yet a better choice could scarcely 
have been made. Piero Capponi, one of the leading aristocrats, had 
proposed him because the people loved him, and Avould have confidence in 
his embassy. No envoy coidd be more acceptable to Charles VIII. Avhose 
easy victories he had foretold, Avhom he had set on high as the chosen 
instrument of God. Errands of peace had long been among the express 
functions of the Friare. For tAAm centuries past they had reconciled 
house and house and toAvn and toAvn during the cruel conflicts by which 
Italy had been rent. It seemed natvual enough that the Dominican 
should accompany the heads of the aristocracy in their mission for per- 
suading Charles to respect the liberties of Florence, and to abandon his 
intention of restoring Piero. Savonarola noAv or later Avon the respect 
of the French King, but his eloquence could not shake the resolution 
to make no terms except in the great city. 

Before Charles VIII moved up the Amo, two great events had 
befallen Florence. The Medici had been expelled, and Pisa was in full 
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revolt. The lives of the Florentine envoys and officials were in no small 
danger. Wlien Charles VIII at length entered Florence, Savonarola 
seems to have taken no part in the negotiations ; the hero of the week 
was not the Friar, but the merchant, statesman and soldier, Piero Cap- 
poni, who tore the draft of the shameful treaty in two before the Fi-ench 
King’s face, crying, “ Blow your trumpets and we will clang our bcUs.” 
Yet the idtimate conditions were sufficiently humiliating, for all the 
Florentine coast fortresses were left in French hands, and the city was 
pledged to a huge subsidy. She had, however, at least escaped the 
restoration of the Medici, although she was forced to withdraw the price 
upon their heads. The main desire was to rid Florence of her dangerous 
guests. The treaty was signed on November 28; but on the 29th Charles 
showed no signs of stiiTing. Then it was that Savonarola went to warn 
him that it Avas God’s Avill that he should leave. More efficacious, per- 
haps, AA'-ere the arguments of the Scotch general Stuart d’Aubigny, Avho 
had led a French coips from the Romagna into the Arno valley. He very 
blmitly told the King that he Avas Avasting time, and that he must push 
on to Naples. Thus on November 30 the French marched out, to their 
hosts’ infinite relief. 

The next task Avas the reform of the constitution. The palace bell 
summoned a Parlamento, a mass meeting of the people, to the great 
piazza, and the Signor’m from its platform proposed a Balia, or pro- 
visional government. The Medicean institutions, the Coimcils of the 
Hundred and of the Seventy, and the Otto di Pratica, a standing Committee 
for State affairs, AA'hich had already been suspended, Avere noAv abolished, 
Avhile the members of the Otto di Balia, the Ministry of Justice, Avere 
deposed. A board of TAventy Avas nominated to select the Signoria for 
one Avhole year ; under the title of the Ten of War a commission Avas to 
be appointed for the subjection of Pisa. Within the year a register Avas 
to be draAvn up of all citizens qualified for office, and at its expiration 
the popular traditional practice of appointing to all magistracies by lot 
should be resumed. This provisional government Avas virtually the sub- 
stitution of oligarchy for monarchy ; a group of ai’istocrats noAV held the 
poAver Avhich Lorenzo de’ Medici had striven to secure. Nevertheless the 
proposal Avas passed by acclamation in the Parlamento, and confirmed by 
the tAvo older Councils of the People and the Commune. 

It Avas impossible that such a piece of patchAVork should stand the 
Avear and tear of a restless people. The Councils of the Hundred, and of 
tlie Seventy, and the Otto di Pratica had been successively introduced, 
not merely for family or party purposes, but to strengthen administrative 
efficiency. The old municipal constitution Avas unequal to the needs of 
an expanding territory and of complicated international relations. This 
had been the justification for the rule of a family, or of groups of 
families Avho had no official place in the constitution, of the Parte 
Guelfa, the Albizzi, the Medici. All the really operative elements in 
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the State, whether official or non-official, were now removed ; the normal 
constitution would he worked by twenty individuals with no coherence, 
and not much experience, divided by family and personal rivalries. 
Oligardiies, wrote Aristotle, fall from internal divisions, and almost 
invariably one section will appeal to the people for support against its 
fellows. It was certain from the first that this would happen at Florence, 
where in spite of monarchy or oligarchy there was a democratic atmo- 
sphere, and w'here, in the absence of soldiers or efficient police, public 
opinion could at any crisis find expression. Even before Piero’s fall 
some of the aristocracy had paid their addresses to the people. And 
now tb’e popiilace was in a dangerous state; unsatisfied with fire and 
plunder, it pleaded for blood; none had been let in Florence since 
the short fever of the Pazzi plot. The oligarchs sacrificed one of the 
Medicean government officials, Antonio di Bernardo, who was hanged 
from a window above the gi'eat piazza. His hands were clean, but his 
origin low, Ids manners rough, and his office — ^that of the public debt — 
the most unpopular in Florence, Others were condemned to imprison- 
ment for life. To flatter the ingrained love of equality, the Twenty 
nominated insignificant persons to the chief magistracy, the Gonfaloni- 
crate of Justice. So again, men of no repute were sent on important 
embassies; Ludovico il Moro gibed at the iploraatic methods of the new 
republic. But all this was not enough; the oligarchs must satisfy not 
only the populace but each other, -which was indeed impossible. One of 
the cleverest, the most experienced, the most ambitious aristocrats, PaoF 
Antonio Soderini, had been excluded from the Twenty, probably by the 
influence of his rival Piero Capponi. On the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
he had tentatively resisted the advance of the monarchy, but when 
young Piero showed his teeth he shrank from the encounter. He now 
intrigued for the fall of the Twenty; and it was no difficult task to 
make the proHsional government impossible. Soderini had just returned 
from an embassy to Venice; it was natural that he should sing the 
praises of her constitution. The cry caught up in the street was echoed 
from the pulpit. Soderini, it is said, first persuaded Savonarola to 
advocate a popular government on the Venetian model. It need not be 
assumed that Soderini was a h^-pocrite. He was virtuous and serious ; 
but ^•irt^e and sobriety ca.st fantastic shadows which assume the forms of 
ambition and intrigue. 

During and after the French occupation Savonarola had been untir- 
ing in preaching for the poor, especially for those who were ashamed to 
confess tlieir poverty. He implored the idling artisans to return to work. 
Unity, peace, and mercy were his perpetual theme. The people, however, 
threatened to extend their vengeance from the financial officials to 
all adlierents of the Medici. The more moderate aristocrats became 
alarmed ; already exilas were returning, the victims of themselves or 
of their fathers; and titles to property confiscated in the past were 
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endangered. The exiles might well bid for populai- support. It was felt 
that the new oligarchy, the "Whites, must stand by the Greys (Bigi), the 
families who still had Medicean proclivities. But these oligarchs could 
not stay the flood of popular hatred ; if they stemmed it, they would be 
swept away in their tm-n. Their leader, Piero Capponi, turned for aid to 
Savonarola, and the Fiiar succeeded where othei-s must have failed. Of 
all his claims to the gratitude of his adopted city this is the strongest. 

Savonarola now fairly entered into politics. He had striven as a 
Ferrarese, he declared, to have nothing to do with the Florentine State ; 
but God had Avamed him that he must not shrink, for his mission was 
the creation of the spiritual life, and tliis must have a solid material 
edifice wherein to dwell. To his political sermons he summoned the 
magistrates, admitting none but men. He sketched not only the form 
of the new constitution but the main lines of legislation, ethical and 
economic. l\Ionai'chy, he admitted, might be the ideal government, 
but it Avas unsuited for jAeople of temperate climates, Avho had at once 
too much blood and too much cleverness to bear a king, — imsuited 
above all to high-spirited and subtle Florentines, for Avhom the Venetian 
popular government Avas the natural type. He suggested that the 
citizens should gather under their sixteen companies {goiifaloni), that 
each company should draft a scheme, that of these the sixteen gon- 
faloniers shoifid select foui’, and from them the Signoria should choose 
the best: this, he assui'ed his congi’cgation, Avould be after the Venetian 
model. 

In official circles there was resistance, but popular opinion Avas over- 
Avhelming. The aristocrats had overthi'OAvn the Medici, but the people 
claimed the spoils. After long debate the several magistracies, the 
Sixteen gonfaloniers, the TAvelve buomiojnini, the TAventy, the Eight, 
and the Ten of War each presented constitutions, and of these that of 
the Ten, to Avhich Sodei’ini belonged, Avas chosen. The old Councils of 
People and Commune Avere replaced by a Grand Council, Avhich became 
the sovereign authority of the State. Membership A\'as confined to those 
Avho had at any time been draAA'ii for the three chief offices, the Signoria, 
the TAvelve, and the Sixteen, or Avhose ancestors Avithiu three generations 
had been so draAvn: the age limit Avas tAveuty-uine, and no one could be 
a councillor Avho had not paid liis taxes. A small number of citizens, 
otherAvise qualified, above the age of tAventy-four Avas admitted, and in 
each year tAventy-eight additional members, imqualified by office, might 
be elected; feAv of these, however, obtained the requisite majority of tAvo- 
thirds of the votes. The chief function of the Council Avas electoral. 
Electors draAvn by lot nominated candidates for the more important 
offices, and of those Avho seemud an absolute majority of votes he Avho 
polled the highest number Avas elected. For the minor offices members of 
the Council Avcrc di’aAm by lot. Tlie Council chose a Senate of eighty 
members, Avho sat for six mouths but Avere re-eligible; theh duty aa'os to 
cu. V. 
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advise the Signoria and to appoint ambassadors and commissioners with 
the army. The executive remained unchanged; at the head was the 
Sifftiaria, the Gonfalonier of Justice and the eight Priors, holding office 
for two months. Its consultations were aided by the Ck)llege, the Twelve 
and the Sixteen; the Ten of War and the Eight of Baha continued to 
exist. Every legislative proposal, every money-bill, every question of 
peace and war, was initiated in the Signoria, passed through the College 
to the Senate and received completion in the Council. This was expected 
to number about 3000 members, and, imtil a large hall in the Palace 
could be built, it was divided into three sections which sat in turn. 

This was a bold constitutional experiment, the boldest that had yet 
been tried at Florence. It was not exactly the transplantation of an 
exotic constitution which had matured under different conditions of soil 
and climate, but rather an attempt to hybridise the Florentine executive 
with the Venetian elective system. To all Italian statesmen it seemed 
clear that Venice possessed the ideal constitution, but the essence of this 
perfection was not so obvious. The academic explanation was that it 
was mixed, combining the merits of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. 
Consequently Venice could serve as a model to artists of very different 
schools. Lorenzo de’ Medici, convinced of the weakness of the Florentine 
system for diplomacy and war, had, in creating the Seventy and the 
Committee of Eight, looked to the Senate and the Ten, which were 
essentially the motive powers of the Venetian constitution. His last 
political act, the creation of a BaVta of Seventeen, was probably another 
adaptation of the Venetian Ten, applied to the purposes most essential 
to Medicean power, elections and finance; it is at least a curious coinci- 
dence that the so-called Ten consisted really of seventeen members. His 
intention is believed to have been that he should be elected life-Gonfa- 
lonier, or Doge; this would have legalised his irregular position, and 
given him permanent influence in every depaidment. Lorenzo, however, 
while making a selection from both the aristocratic and monarchical 
elements of his model, left out of sight its broad popular basis. At 
Venice, the Grand Council was eminently the elective body, and the 
electors could tolerate the supremacy of their representatives. Lorenzo 
had entrusted elective functions above all to oligarchical councils and 
committees. 

The cry of the Florentines now was. People and Liberty. Over- 
looking therefore the administrative excellence of Venice, they gave 
exclusive attention to the Grand Council, which had been, indeed, rather 
the declining partner in the Venetian constitution. They believed, not 
unnaturally, that by directly interesting a large number of citizens in the 
constitution they would shake off once for aU the extra-legal influences, 
which had for so long dominated the elections and through them the 
administration; thus would cease the curious dualism between the real 
and the apparent government, the cause of some oppression and much 
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heart-burning. There was, however, this great difference, that at Florence 
every legislative question and every important question of policy ulti- 
mately came before the Council, whereas at Venice almost ^1 received 
their decision in the Senate. Thus while at Venice, if the Ten be 
momentarily set aside, the Senate was the determining body, at Florence 
it exercised little weight in the fortunes of the coming years, and was, 
indeed, overshadowed by the influence of the Pratica, an excrescence on 
the constitution, of which more anon. It is clear from this alone that in 
diplomacy and war, when speed, secrecy, and trained experience were 
required, Florence would be at a disadvantage. At Venice, again, the 
executive was more highly developed, there was greater differentiation. 
Each, for instance, of the Savi da terra Jirma had his own department, 
while the functions of the board differed from those of the Savi da mar. 
At Florence the Signoria with its consultative associates, the TSvelve 
and the Sixteen, had undergone no process of evolution. Even between 
the Signoria and the two chief executive committees, the Ten and the 
Eight, there was no clear demarcation; conflicts of authority might and 
did arise. Moreover, Florence had no trained pilot; very ordinary seamen 
took their place on the bridge almost in turn. The Venetian Doge is tradi- 
tionally called a figure-head, but this metaphor gives a false impression 
of his relation to the ship of State. He was, it is true, hemmed in by 
every precaution against absolutism, but he was usually elected as a 
citizen of high position and long experience. Chosen for life, he sat 
among officials most of whom were elected for short terms; he was in 
the closest touch with every branch of the administration; nor did his 
fortunes depend on the popularity of his opinions. His influence might 
not be obvious but it was all-pervading; every great movement in 
Venetian policy will be found to associate itself with the personality of 
a Doge. How different was the position of a Florentine Gonfalonier of 
Justice elected for two months, and welcomed by the citizens in propor- 
tion to his insignificance ! Finally, at Florence there was no attempt as 
yet to emulate the Venetian judicial system with its three Courts of forty 
citizens, and its admirable supervision of local justice by itinerary com- 
missions from the capital. It was this organisation, partly representative 
and popular, partly expert, which made Venetian justice acceptable to 
the mainland cities and respected at home. Florence was left with 
her old faulty system, at once Aveak, cniel and partial, inspiring 
neither affection nor respect. Tlie controlling dynastic power Avas noAv 
AvithdraAvn Avhich had at least striven to give some efficiency and regu- 
larity to justice. This was certain to become the sport of the political 
passions of the moment. 

In spite of these defects the ncAV constitution Avas popular, for it 
gave a constant interest in government to a larger number than had 
previously been the case. In tliis sense it may be termed democratic; it is 
frequently called the Florentine democracy even by those Avho stigmatise 
cu. v. 
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its Venetian model as a narrow oligarcliy This is so far correct, 
that the more democratic features of the model had been adopted, 
while the Florentine executive retained the democratic principle of 
rapid rotation, of ruling and being ruled in turn. The term nobility 
as applied to the ruling class at Venice created some little difficulty; 
it was explained that this was a misnomer, — ^that it implied only an 
official distinction, involving no personal rights over other men. Soderini 
indeed declared that as many possessed citizenship at Venice as were fit 
to enjoy it at Florence. The origin of the two systems was more alike 
than the Florentines probably knew. At the date of the “Closing 
of the Grand Council” at Venice (1£96) a reform of the constitution 
had become imperative; and then, as at Florence in 149J.S the alternative 
lay betw'een an oligarchy and a more popular form, between a group 
of families and a considerable section of the citizens. In both cases 
it was decided in favour of the latter ; in both, the new citizenship had 
an official basis, for at Venice membership of the old Council dming' 
several generations corresponded to the Florentine qualification of past 
office in the thi-ee greater magistracies. In both, all classes which had 
not previously enjoyed power were, subject to insignificant exceptions, 
permanently excluded. There was however this impoitant difference, 
that in Florence the iroble houses had, since the Ordinances of Justice, 
been disfranchised. The Medici had done much to break do^vn this 
antiquated distinction, but many families still remained almost outside 
the State, some of them enjoying great social, and indirectly no little 
political influence. Hitherto there had been possibilities of recovering 
qualification thi-ough menibei’ship of the Arts; this avenue was noAv 
closed. Hitherto they could at all events belong to the Council of 
the Commune . this Council was now abolished. Thus, a wealthy and 
mfluential class was placed in inevitable opposition towards the new 
government. 

K tlie highest class lost by the constitutional change, the lower classes 
did not gain. There was no extension of the franchise in the modern 
sense; no new class obtained a share in goveniment. Citizenship still 
depended on membership of the Arti (the Greater or the Less) , in each 
magistracy the former were represented in the proportion of three to 
one. Even in the Council, a little consideration will show that the same 
proportion must have been approximately maintained, unless it be urged 
tliat three generations of a poorer class ndU produce more children than 
tluree of a richer. Government was left, as before, in the hands of the 
upper middle classes, ndth a preponderance in favour of the uppermost. 

The name of Savonai'ola has been indissolubly connected with tiiis 
constitution. He did not probably first propose it, nor had he, as 
far as is known, any share in drafting its actual provisions. But 
unquestionably he created an overpowering public feeling in its favour. 
Henceforth he regarded the Grand Council as his offspiiug, whose life 
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it was his most solemn duty to safeguard. His influence too induced 
the Twenty to resign before them term of office had expired, and from 
June 10, 14)95, the Comicil assumed full sovereign authority. Even 
before this date his sermons had directly affected legislation. The 
first Act carried by the Comicil was an amnesty for the past ; this was 
followed by a measm-e granting an appeal to the Council to any citizen 
qualified for office, who, for a political offence, had been sentenced by 
a vote of two-thirds of the Sigmria or the Eight. This question of 
“ appeal from the Six Beans ” was the first irhich seriously agitated the 
new republic, and ultimately gravely affected Savonarola and liis party. 
The Signoria and the Eight possessed by law an unlimited power of 
punishment. This they were usually too timid to exercise on their own 
responsibility, but they might easily' be made the tools of a dominant 
faction for party pui’poses. Political opponents might be proscribed 
under legal forms without the chances afforded by delay or by an appeal 
to popular feeling. Hence this appeal to the Council was proposed and 
was warmly debated in that peculiar Elorentine institution termed a 
Pratica. 

The Pratica was no formal element in the constitution new' or old, 
and yet so strong were its traditions that, when in later years the 
Gonfalonier Piero Soderini preferred to consult the regular magistracies, 
the innovation was almost regarded as unconstitutional. The upper 
magistracies and committees sometimes composed the Pratica^ but on 
important occasions the executive added a considerable number of 
leading citizens and legal luminaries. The timid executive thus widened 
the area of responsibility, and obtained a preliminary test of the drift of 
public opinion. A Pratica w'as the only assembly in which questions 
were freely debated; hence it somewhat threw' into the shade not only 
the Eighty, but the Council itself. In Savonarola’s career, on the tluee 
most critical occasions, the interest centres in the debates of the Pratica. 

The final vote in favom’ of appeal was large both in the Eighty and 
the Council, but during the discussion the result had seemed very 
doubtful. The aristocrats, w'ho had hithertp manipulated the Sigtioria, 
could show that such a measure would still further weaken the already 
feeble executive. A section of them had, however, become aware that 
henceforth the executive would be wielded by the people, and that, after 
the Medicean leadem, the prominent oligarchs might be the victims of a 
sudden sentence : delay would be in favour of men of position, w'ho in 
the Council would not be without adlierents. On the other hand those 
W'ho w'ere irreconcilable w'ith the Medici urged that the executive 
w-as the sword of the people, and that to blunt its edge was to w'eaken 
tlie people’s power. Savonarola had previously proposed an appeal, 
not to the Coimcil, but to a smaller body. He seems how-ever to have 
attributed no importance to the distinction, and preached earnestly in 
favour of the government propostd. Against tlie Dominican his opponents 
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set up the eloquent Franciscan Fri Domenico da Ponzo, and tlie populace 
flocked from San Marco to Santa Croce and back again, to be taught its 
politics from the pulpit. The triumph of the government was complete, 
and the law was carried; time only could show whether, amid party 
passions, it would be obsen'ed. Savonarola’s share in this law has 
recently been denied; but contemporary friends and enemies ascribed 
to him its initiation and success. His panegyrists have no need to be 
ashamed of a measure wliich rightly gave the power of pardon to the 
sovereign authority. In a democracy, wrote Aristotle, the people should 
have the power of pardoning, but not of condemning. Savonarola’s 
reputation was afterwards injured, not by the law of appeal, but by 
the failure of his party to obser\'e it. 

In a kindred proposal to pare the claws of the executive, Savonarola 
had a yet more direct share. From the pulpit of San hlarco was uttered 
the death-warrant of the primeval Florentine assembly, the Parlamento, 
This was a curious survival of the old municipal life of a comparatively 
small city, in wluch the people at large was the ultimate resort on any 
change of government. Under altered conditions it was doubtless an 
abuse. Each dominant party could induce the Signorw, wliich was 
its nominee, to summon a Parliament, and there propose measures of 
greater or less importance, irith the purpose of prolonging or enhancing 
its oirn authority. By this simple expedient the constitution was more 
than once suspended. Savonarola saw that a single Signoria ndth an 
aristocratic or Medicean majority might, tluough such a pUb'mite, 
overthrow in an hour the fabric of the new republic. On no political 
subject was his language more intemperate. Thei'e was now, he cried, 
no need of Parliaments : the sovereignty of the people was vested in the 
Council, which could make eveiy law that the people could desire: 
Parliament was the robbery of tlie people’s power. He w'amed Ids 
congregation, if ever the bell of the Palazzo rang for Parliament, to 
hack to pieces every Prior that stepped upon the platform : the Gon- 
faloniers of the companies must swear that on the firet stroke of the 
bell, they would sack the Priors’ houses, and of each house sacked, the 
Gonfalonier and his company should diride the spoils. Within sixteen 
days of Savonarola’s sermon this ferocious proposal, though modified 
in its penal details, became law. Thus the middle classes deprived the 
lower of even the semblance of a share in govenunent. The Parliament 
%vhich abolished the Medici rigimc had shouted away its o^vn existence. 
Hitherto every insignificant iafta had required the assent of this popular 
assembly ; but the sweeping change which established the new republic 
had never received its sanction. The time might come when even tliis 
faint echo of the people’s voice might be regretted. 

In these two deliberate attempts to weaken the executive, Savonarola 
was probably less influenced by theoretic democratic considerations, than 
by feverish anxiety to fend off the immediate danger, a recrudescence of 
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party strife and proscription executed under legal forms. But his dislike 
of the rabble as a political power was genuine. He had all an Italian’s 
respect for family ; he dwelt with complacency on the fact that many of 
his novices were scions of the best Florentine houses. He knew, or soon 
learned to know, the defects of a weak executive. During his trial 
he confessed his wish to imitate yet further the Venetian constitution, 
by the appointment of a Doge, a Gonfalonier for life. After his death, 
this very method was adopted from sheer despair at the incompetence of 
the republican administration. So again he opposed the most dm-able 
democratic principle which flattered Florentine love of equality, election 
by lot. When a combination of aristocrats, who wished to discredit the 
Council, and of extreme men, who would carry democratic principles 
to their logical conclusions, strove to eliminate nomination, and to 
substitute a bare for an absolute majority, Savonarola preached against 
this enfeeblement of administrative efficiency. 

Savonarola taught his congregation that every vote entailed a solemn 
responsibility ; he amplified San Beniardino’s warning that a single bean 
wrongly given might prove the min of the State. Tlie elector, he 
preached, must have in view the glory of God, the welfare of the 
community, the honour of the State : he ought not to nominate a candi- 
date from private motives nor reject one who may have •wronged him : 
a candidate should be both good and wise, but if the choice lie between 
a wise man and one who is good but foolish, the interest of the State 
required the former: no man should be elected to an office by way of 
charity, his poverty must not be relieved to the detriment of the public 
service : the elector should not from temper or pereuasion vote against a 
candidate or throw his nomination paper on the gi’ound, nor yet support 
any who had canvassed him, nor ever give a party vote: in c.ases of reason- 
able doubt let the elector pray, and then without looking give the black 
bean or the white, for God would guide his hand. This last charac- 
teristic reference to divine guidance was followed by a remarkable 
instance of reliance upon miracle. There were rumours that the new 
great hall of Council was unsafe, and neiwous electors feared to take 
their seats. Let them not fear, exclaimed the preacher, for if the 
building were not sound, God would hold it up ! 

On the expulsion of the Medici, their financial system as well as 
their constitution was cast into the melting-pot. The progressive tax 
on all forms of income, which had been their favourite expedient, shared 
in their unpopularity. Savonarola was prepared not only with a consti- 
tution but a budget. He preached that direct taxation should be 
limited to a tenth on immovables, and that this should be levied once 
only in the year. It was argued that such a tax was not liable to the 
arbitrary assessment, which had been the curse of Florentine finance; 
a tax on land was easy to collect and had solid security behind it ; 
it entailed no inquisitorial prying into credit, it suffered merchant and 
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artisan to ply unhindered those occupations which made the wealth of 
Florence ; for she was poor in land but rich in commerce. The proposal 
became law, and a committee of sixteen was elected to assess all landed 
property in Florence and its territory. Apart from its being limited to 
immovables, the new tax differed from its predecessors in being regarded 
technically as a gift, and not as a loan. Ifetraordinary taxes had previ- 
ously been credited to the tax-payer in the State-debt and nominally 
bore interest ; the new tax was subject to no repayment. 

For this suggestion Savonarola has won the fame of a great financier, 
and it is true that the tenth had a long life, when once its delicate 
youth was past, for it formed the basis of taxation under the Medici 
Grand-dukes. Yet the proposal was neither -wise nor novel. Taxes 
had long been levied on revenue from land, and the limitation was 
but a return to earlier practice. The wealth of Florence, the source 
of luxurious expenditure, was commerce; the landed classes might live 
in easy circumstances, but not in state ; yet commerce was now exempt. 
The arbitrary taxation of individuals was remedied by shifting it to the 
shoulders of a class. The new tax fell hardly on the nobles who were 
unrepresented in the State; it was therefore popular with the ruling 
middle-classes, who were jealous of their social influence. The French 
were still in Italy, while Fisa was in full revolt, and Florentine territory 
exposed to depredation. Yet the source of income taxed was that which 
was least protected ; the lower classes would necessarily feel the pinch, 
for the impost would inevitably, in spite of State regulation, raise the 
price of grain and oil and wine, 

Savonarola’s financial scheme was predoomed to failure, for it was 
totally inadequate to its purpose. Even the assessment was not com- 
pleted until the year of his death, and then only for the inhabitants 
of Florence. The republic from the first resorted to the old tainted 
sources of supply — ^forced loans from richer or less popular citizens ; it 
still, as was said of Cosimo de’ Medici, used the taxes instead of the 
dagger. The arhitrio, an impost on the profits of trades and professions, 
reappeared; and the duties on articles of consumption rose and rose 
again. Even before Savonarola’s death it was proposed to restore the 
progressive tax, which could be levied several times within the year. The 
white farthings, the withdrawal of which had been the first concession 
to the populace, were reissued. The finances rvere incompetently and 
extravagantly administered; there was no permanent control, no sub- 
ordination of private to public interests. Under the Medici a limited 
number had benefited from corruption ; under the Republic each fresh 
group which came into momentary power, felt bound to gratify its 
adherents by the superfluous creation of commissaries and envoys. It 
became difficult to pass money-bills through the Council, and the con- 
sequent delay came to cost the State a hundred times the sum originally 
needed. So entire was the decay of the Florentine marine, that towards 
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the close of the Pisan War, Flox'ence was reduced to hiring a Genoese 
pirate with a brigantine or two to blockade the outlets of the Amo. 

The defects of Florentine ju.stice did not escape Savonarola’s ken. 
Ilis I’econnnendation that the cliief commercial Court, the Mcrcatanzia^ 
should be reformed by means of a representative committee, was carried 
out as far as statute went. Politicians however continued to manipulate 
the court through the agency of its permanent secretary, and this after- 
wards brought about a split in the liberal party, even as it Avas alleged to 
have caused the original breach between Medici and Albizzi. Tlie Friar 
also proposed a new criminal Court, Avhich he called Ruota, composed of 
citizens sufficiently Avealthy and AA'ell-paid to stand above fear or favour. 
A litioia Avas after his death established, but bore no resemblance except 
in name to his proposal, Avliich Avas undoubtedly borroAved from the 
admirable Venetian Courts named Qiiarantie. Wlien, still later, a 
Quarantia Avas introduced at Florence, it Avas a mere tempoi’ary criminal 
commission to ensure the condemnation of the over-mighty subject. 

Savonarola’s political progi’amme might noAV seem complete, but he 
Avell kneAV that the constitution Avas not perfect. He stated plainly 
that time Avould sIioav the defects and make them good; the essential 
Avas to establish the local popular base at once. Even this he came to 
see might need amendment ; in a remarkable sermon preached in 1497, 
he hinted that the Grand Council itself might need a purge. He had 
to leani that there Avas no panacea for the inherited hystci’ia of a State. 
Not eiitkely Avithout reason the hostile cln’onicler Vaglienti Avrote that 
little reliance could be placed in Avhat the Commmie of Florence did, 
since AA'hat Avas done to-day Avas imdone to-moiTOAv; that truly Dante 
had said 

Quante voile nel tempo che rimemhre 
Jjcgge, vioneta ed yffido e costume 
Mai tu viutato, e rinnovato memhre. 

NotAvithstanding Savonarola’s political actiAuty, politics Avere for him 
solely subordinate to ethics. The form of government Avas not an end 
in itself, but the means to moral puiification ; tyrants must be expelled, 
not because they Avere oppressive, but because they Avere morally per- 
verting. He preached against Cosiino de’ IMedici’s maxim that a State 
could not be governed by paternostei-s : the more sjjiritual a polity, the 
stronger it Avas : Avhere thci'e AA'as grace, there Avere unity, obedience, 
sobriety, and therefore strength : riches folloAved grace and enabled the 
citizens to help each other and the Commmie in times of need : in a State 
that kept its Avord, the soldiera Avere braver and more regularly paid: 
enemies feared the city that Avas at unity Avitli itself, and friends more 
readily sought its alliance. For SaA'onarola the State Avas coextensive 
Avith the citizens’ moral and religious Avelfare. His aim may almost 
be teniied a system of Slate socialism applied to ethics rather than to 
economics. Ilis programme Avas set out in fom- clauses — ^the fear of 
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God— the common weal— universal peace— political reform. He con- 
fessed that Florence had begun at the end, but hoped that she would 
work backwards. Politics and ethics were so closely dovetailed, that 
he regarded opposition to his political views as involving sin; and herein 
lies his justification for his unmeasui-ed denunciation of Ids opponents. 

The Friar’s influence upon the new government is proved by its 
first legislative acts, especially by the terrible penalties attached to 
mmatural race. The deadly canker of Florentine life he, like other friars 
before him, believed to be gambling. To eradicate this, he was prepared 
to violate the privacy of family life, destroy individual liberty, and make 
the servant an informer against his master. Gambling he would punish 
with torture, blasphemy with piercing of the tongue. The dress and 
the hair of women and children were made the subject of legislation. 
The establishment of monti di pieta. State pawmbroking offices, would 
nowadays be regarded as an economic measure; in Savonarola’s eyes it 
was mainly ethical, a fonn of State charity and a protest against usury ; 
indeed, he at first proposed that the State should lend free of interest. His 
success in this measure proved his strength ; for again and again Fran- 
ciscans had advocated this check upon usurious Jews, who in bad seasons 
gained a hold upon the poor. Invariably they had been shorvn the city- 
gate by the upper citizens, themselves, as was believed, not averse to 
usurious interest. Quite of late Piero de’ Medici had favoured a monte 
di pieti, but had found the opposition insuperable. Savonarola was no 
professed Anti-Semite; he expressed in print his sympathy for the 
Jews and his desire for their conversion ; but for all that he virtually 
rid Florence of them. 

His enemies accused Savonarola of leading the poor to idle. The 
general sense of excitement and unrest was no doubt intensified by 
prophecy. Nevertheless he consistently preached the gospel of labour 
for rich and poor. He had made every member of his own convent toil 
for its support; from the prdpit he implored artisans to return to work, 
and the employers to find them labour; to give work, be repeated, was 
the best form of charity; no one need fear starvation who lived a godly 
and indiistrious life. The rich, he preached, should labour even as the 
poor; he denounced the princes who lived on their subjects vdthout 
protecting them, the wealthy who cornered grain, who scraped away the 
wages^ of the poor, who would give their worn-out shoes in lieu of money. 
But in the financial crisis through which Florence was passing an 
exhortation to work was not enough; crowds of peasants were driven into 
the to\vns by war and famine; wages must be supplemented by public 
and private charity. Collections were raised in the churches, in the 
processions, at the street comers, by house to house visitation; the 
government was urged to buy up grain from abroad, to open a relief 
office, to write off old arrears of taxes. 

The reform of the public holidays was a natural consequence of the 
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political and moral revolution, for the Medici had closely associated 
themselves with these, and their retm'n was to be marked by a revival of 
the old magnificence. Savonarola knew, as all earnest reformers know, 
that such holidays not only contain possibilities of irreparable evil 
in themselves, but taint the preceding and succeeding months, and 
permanently lower the standard of national purity and sobriety. He 
insisted on the suppression by the State of the horse-races, the bonfires 
and allegoncal processions, the gross carnival songs, which would have 
been tolerated at no other season ; in the country-towns the podesta was 
to forbid the public dances. His enemies accused him of imposing 
total abstinence on Florence; a Sienese satirist has jeered at Florentine 
teetotalism. But this was an exaggeration, based apparently on recom- 
mendations for a short fast in time of national humiliation. Savonarola 
was aware that men and children cannot live without amusement, and 
hence the processions, the religious dances, the burning of the vanities, 
which have become so celebrated. Bands of urchins had been wont to 
stretch poles across the streets and levy black-mail upon the passers-by. 
The proceeds were expended on a supper, while faggots and brooms were 
piled around the pole, and the stack converted into a bonfire, after 
which the rival bands would stone each other throughout the night, 
leaving some dead upon the square. Savonarola stopped this disgraceful 
custom; the children used their poles with offertoiy-bags suspended to 
collect alms; and marched through the streets in thousands bearing 
crosses or olive-branches. These bands of hope were organised into a 
moral police. Gamblers fled at their approach; they freely tore veils, 
which they thought immodest, from girls’ heads ; no lady dared flaunt 
her finery in the street. They visited houses to collect materials for the 
great public bonfires, kno\vn as the Burning of the Vanities. This latter 
was no new custom; it had been a common practice with mission friars; 
so lately as 1493 Fra Bernardino of Feltre had made a bonfire of false 
hair and books against the faith. Savonarola’s bonfires have become 
more celebrated, because they replaced the great public feasts, and the 
process of collection was more elaborate and inquisitorial. All the 
implements of gambling, false hair, indecent books and pictures, masks 
and amidets, scents and looking-glasses were cast into the flames. It is 
impossible to decide whether objects of permanent value were destroyed. 
Savonarola bad some love for poetry and much for art; his denunciations 
against the realism of contemporary art referred usually to the introduc- 
tion of portraiture or of nudities into sacred subjects, representations of 
which should be the picture-books by which to teach the young; among 
his devotees were several of the leading artists. On the other hand, there 
is a passage which urges the destruction of objects representing the 
pagan deities. Drawing from the life had lately been the chief novelty 
in the development of Florentine art; precisians could scarcely as yet 
accept this as a matter of com'se; it would not be surprising if among 
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the indecencies were included scientific studies from the nude; two of 
Savonarola’s aidistic followers, Bartolommeo della Porta and Lorenzo di 
Credi, had, as is knoum, devoted themselves to the new study, and yet the 
examples that survive are extremely rare. In literature Burlamacchi, 
the Friar’s biographer, speaks with delight of the destruction of Pulci 
and Boccaccio ; and this sacrifice Savonarola’s own sermons might 
lead us to think possible. The idea of the dances was perhaps derived 
from the well-kno\vn pictures of the Dominican artist, Fra Angelico. 
Three rings of dancers, novices with boys, young friars with young 
laymen, priests with aged citizens, tripped it round the square with 
garlands on their heads. Folly, Savonarola preached, had its proper 
seasons ; had not Darid danced before the avk? There was in this some 
fantastic exaggeration which did the caus? of righteousness no good; 
all Italy laughed, and this was a pity, for the Florentines were of all 
Italians the most sensitive; they were too clever to bear ridicule. 

No one. hes cyaostionod. iho vooved tvo.nsfo^’S'Mj/sn ■'KroJight, hj Sa-vona,- 
rola. For many, no doubt, it was the beginning of a new life; many 
re.sisted the disillusion caused by the tragic circumstances of his end. 
Nevertheless in a city, where individual liberty was liighly prized, the 
methods of transformation were not always welcome. Street ruchins are 
no trained judges as to what luxuries are meet food for flames; it is not 
surpi'ising that young bloods jostled the boys in their processions, and 
threw their crosses into the river. The siivage penalties proposed for 
gambling alFected a large proportion of the citizens; the very suggestion 
that slaves, who turned informers, should be liberated by the State, dis- 
turbed the peace of many a fairly decent household. All satirists and 
reformers believe that their omi is an age of decadence, that luxury and 
rice are the mushroom gro^vth of their omi short day. Had Savonarola 
read his Dante, he would have found his U^vn invectives applied to the 
golden age of Florence. The effective scene-painting of sin had been 
the task of generations of mission-friars. But in Savonarola’s character 
there had been from childhood an element that was at once morbid and 
cjuixotic. His early isolation from his fellows, his rivid imagination, his 
premature and phenomenal horror of sin, his knowledge of the world 
through the confessional, all caused him to exaggerate the wickedness of 
his time. There was, moreover, in the religious exaltation of Florence 
an element of hysteria. The oft-repeated statement, that Savonarola 
broke up families by encouraging married women to enter nunneries, 
rests upon a single passage in a Mantuan ambassador’s report, which has 
been strangely misunderstood. But it would seem true that women 
would rush at night to the cathedral to struggle with the Friar’s 
opponents, and that they saw in him the true light that was to come 
into the world. At tlie convent of Santa Lucia there was an epidemic 
of religious mania among nuns of good faiuHy; even Savonarola on his 
trial laughed at tlie memory of one who snatched away his crucifix and 
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so belaboured him that be could scarce escape ber clutches. At San 
Marco tbere was a case of bysteric epilepsy, wbile there can be small 
question that the bmtastic nsions of the somnambulist Frh Silvestro 
obscured, as time Avent on, the sounder sense of Savonarola himself. 

A not unnatural reaction against the new puritanism showed itself, 
Avhenever Savonarola temporarily withdrew or lost his influence. Then 
the gambling-hells, the taverns, the brothels drove a roaring trade; and 
Savonarola’s death Avas folloA\-ed l\v scenes of profanity such as Florence 
had never before Avitnessed. It Avas a nccessaiy result of the fusion of 
ethics and politics that the reformer regarded opposition to his political 
vieAA's as inA'olAung sin. Thus the dividing line in politics produced 
cleaA'age in morals and religion, and vice versa. Serioas political oppo- 
nents became confused Avith men of pleasure, and, indeed, scents and 
silks and sin Avere too apt to be the outward signs of the party loyalty 
of the AiTahhiati. Florence on a small scjile prefigured our OAvn 
Commonwealth and its results. 

Although Savonarola seemed for a time all-poAverful, yet from the 
fii-st there Avere elements of opposition. Florence had been saA'ed from 
bloodshed but not from discord; as the chemist Landucci put it, “some 
Avould h.ave it roast and others liked it boiled”; there Avere those Avho 
muttered, “this dirty friar is bringing us to gi-ief.” Parties began to 
shape themselves. It Avas scarcely a conflict of class against class, though 
as yet Savonarola could usually rely upon the middle, and, perhaps, upon 
the loAver classes. Most of the aristocrats Avho had been insti-umental in 
Piero’s expulsion Avere opposed to the Friar Avho had robbed them of 
their reAvard. Less moderate than their leader Piero Capponi AA’^ere the 
Nerli, the Pazzi, the younger line of Medici, and the clever laAvyer 
Vespucci, the more pronounced of Avhom Avere nieknamed Arrahhiati. 
But Francesco Valori, a leading member of the TAventy, after some 
hesitation became the recognised head of the Savonarolists, Avho Avere 
chiistened Fiagnoni (sniA'ellei's) or Collctorti (A\Ty-necks). They could 
boast of other members of good family, Avho before or aftei’Avards played 
leading parts. Such Avere Paol’ Antonio Soderini, Giovanni Battista 
Ridolfi, Luca Albizzi, Alamanno and Jacopo Salviati, and Piero Guicci- 
ardini, the historian’s father. The remnants of the hledicean party lay 
loAV, thankfid to have escaped Avith a sound skin, or attached themselves 
to the other gi'oups. The Savonarolist party, Avrites Parent!, included 
many Mediceans Avho had OAved their lives to him ; and it Avas a common 
accusation against the Friar that he Avas a secret adherent of the Medici. 

Family solidarity AA’as the most permanent featm'e of Florentine 
life, yet so intense AA'as the excitement that families Avere riven asunder, 
father standing against son and brother against brother; the Itidolfi, 
the Salviati, the Soderini Avere divided. It Avas said, indeed, that Paol’ 
Antonio Soderini made the family fortunes safe by inducing his son to 
join the Compagnacci, a dining club of young bloods and swashbuclders 
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irreconcilable to refom. The line of demarcation was as much ethical 
as political. Guicciardini has admirably analysed the parties: behind 
Capponi were ranged aristocrats who hated popular government, sceptics 
who disbelieved in prophecy, libertines who feared molestation in their 
pleasures, devotees of the Franciscans and other Ordei-s. Against these 
Valori led an equally heterogeneous force; serious men who believed in 
Savonarola’s prophecies or welcomed his good works, hypocrites who 
drew a mantle of sanctity round secret sin, worldlings whose avenue to 
popularity and office lay through the stronger party. The outward test 
was foreign policy. Here the line was hard and fast. The Piagiioni 
steadfastly looked to France for terrestrial salvation. The Arrabbiati, 
in the phrase of the Spanish Pope and the Austrian Maximilian, would 
be “good Italians”; they would join the Italian League and close the 
peninsula to the foreigner; they courted the Pope and the Duke of 
Milan, whose ambassador Somenzi became the receptacle or the source of 
all the scandal and intrigue against the Friar. It was certain that 
sooner or later foreign politics would help to decide the issue. All 
depended on the realisation of prophecies as to the recovery of Pisa. 
Florence could not permanently remain in isolation. Prophecy, un- 
fortified by French aid, would prove a stimulant •with inevitable 
reaction. 

If Savonarola, in Machiavelli’s words, was an unarmed prophet, the 
chosen city was a weak military State. The rebellion of Pisa tasked her 
whole strength for many years to come. When Charles VlH retired from 
Naples, Savonarola met him on the Florentine frontier at Poggibonsi 
(June, 1495), — and this on no public mission, but as one directly inspired 
by God. The King was threatened ■with the condign punishment of 
heaven if he did not behave honestly towards Florence. The prophecy 
seemed to receive fulfilment in the death of the King’s children, but this 
was slight consolation to the injined to^vn. Charles, indeed, avoided 
Florence, but he demanded the third instalment of his subsidy, and 
dismissed the prophet with vague promises. Indignation was already 
expressed against the foUy of clinging to France at the instigation of a 
“foreign Friar.” “Believe now in your Friar,” men cried, “who declared 
that he held Pisa in his fist!” No sooner had Charles left Italy, than the 
French commandants, corrupt and insuboirlinate, sold the fortress of Pisa 
to its inhabitants, and Lorenzo de’ Medici’s conquests, Sarzana and Pietra 
Santa, to the Genoese and Lucchese respeetively, Beaumont, govemor 
of Leghorn, alone restored his charge. Thus Florence had lost her 
seaboard from the mouth of the Magra to the Pisan marshes, wliile the 
natural road northwards was blocked by unfriendly States. Nor was this 
all ; in the far south hlontepulciano revolted to Siena, whilst beyond the 
Apennines the protectorate of Faenza was abandoned and control lost 
of the weU-woni route to the Adriatic by the Yal di Lamone. On the 
tableland of the Mugello, in the mountain basin of the Cascntino, in 
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the subject city of Arezzo and all down the Chiana valley, Florence had 
to fear a revival of local autonomy or lingering attachment to the Medici. 
From furthest North to extremest South, from the Pisan littoral to the 
backbone of the Apennines, the State was threatened with disintegi-ation. 
Tire League, which in March, 1495, had been formed against the French, 
took Pisa under its protectorate ; Ludovico il Moro, indeed, soon withdrew 
his troops; he had no Avish to exasperate the Florentines, His aim 
was the erection of an oligarchy which would re-connect the chain of 
Florentine-Milanese alliance, snapped by Piero. But Venice had come 
to stay. By her settlements in Romagna and Apulia she was making 
the Adriatic a mare clamum; Pisa should be a stepping-stone to the 
monopoly of the Tuscan Gulf. 

The Pisan volunteers were now stiffened by the seasoned mercenaries 
of Venice, whose trained engineer’s strengthened the defences which her 
aiiillery could arm. Her incomparable Stradiot light-horse, swimming 
i-ivei-s and treating mountain watercourses as highroads, pushed far into 
Florentine territory, raided down the line of the moder-n railway towards 
Volten’a, wasted the rich corn-lands of the Elsa, threaded the intricate 
hill country towards the Nievole, endangering Florentine communications 
mth Pistoia. In 1509 their ubiquity was to be the bugbear of the 
finest Fi’ench and Imperial troops; it is small wonder that they caused 
embarrassment to the inexperienced Florentines, Pisa controlled a large 
territory; she was protected to west and south by stagnant side- 
channels of the A-rno and miasmatic maishes ; to east and north-east 
lay a mass of tumbling hills. The Pisan peasantry fought desperately, 
and evei’y hiU-village became a fortress, Pisa could not be starved, for 
the sea was open to Genoese and Corsican comfactors; Lucca afforded a 
ready market for the sale of Pisan property; through Lucchese and Pisan 
hills wound convoys, whose local knowledge enabled them to baffle the 
vigilance, or utilise the somnolence, of the Florentine condottieri. 

Savonarola staked the truth of his inspiration on the recovery of 
Pisa; all that Florence had lost should be restored, and much that she 
had never possessed should be her prize. The prophet’s reputation would 
necessarily rise or fall with every tui-n in the Pisan war. Amid aU the 
new-bom enthusiasm for liberty at Florence there was no sympathy for 
the Pisans, who so bravely asserted theirs. Sympathetic as Savonarola 
was by nature, while he had not been bom to a share in the old Floren- 
tine hatreds, not a word escaped his lips on behalf of the revolted town. 
Towards the close of the war Florentines of the upper classes felt for the 
ruined peasantry and the women and children a pity which they scarcely 
dared express ; but, when at this earlier stage a solitary canon of the 
Cathedral asserted that Pisa had a right to liberty, he was severely 
punished by the Piagnone government. The idea of liberty stretched 
but a yard beyond the four quarters of Florence, and even there its 
currency was conditional on its being stamped with the hallmark of her 
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guilds; in the new constitution no reforms bettered the condition of 
her extensive temtory. 

Charles YllI had left Italy never to return, but the autumn of 1496 
witnessed another flying royal visit. The King of the Romans had been 
induced by Milan and Venice to enter Italy in favour of the League. He 
came, however, as little more than Ludovico il Moro'seondottiere', he had 
few troops and less money; “he had sailed,” as the saying went, ‘Svith a 
short supply of biscuit in his galley.” His wider schemes slirank to the 
relief of Pisa. In welcoming a King of the Romans the Pisans felt a 
glow of their old GhibeUine enthusiasm. They had thi-own the Floren- 
tine hon from their bridge into the Amo, and a statue of Charles VIII 
was reigning in its place; they now served the French king as they had 
served the lion. From Pisa Maximiban sailed to take Leghorn; its 
capture must have sealed the fate of Florence, for it was her last port, 
the last gate open to her French albes. But Leghorn was stoutly held. 
From the village of Impi-uneta was brought to Florence the sacred figure 
of the Madonna, and, as it reached the Ponte Vecchio, a horseman brought 
the news that a storm had scattered Maximihan‘’s ships, and that a 
French squadi-on with supplies had broken the blockade. To Florentine 
imagination, kept at fever-heat by prophecy, this seemed a miracle 
wrought by Savonarola’s intercession ; and the belief became a certainty, 
when it transpired that the French had left Marseilles on the very day 
on which the Florentines had sent to Impruneta. The French alliance 
recovered its populaiity; Maximilian huixied back to Tyrol, leaving 
Italy to wonder or to laugh. 

Savonarola’s fame was doubled by the salvation of Leghorn, and the 
close of the year 1496 was perhaps its zenith. In the previous spring a 
^oup of aristocrats of secondary impoi-tance had formed an electoral 
ring to reject all opposition candidates. This in Florence was a criminal 
offence ; they were condemned by the Eight, and appealed to the Council 
without success, while their leaders were sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Then died Piero Capponi, shot before a paltiy fortress in the Pisan hills. 
So fierce was faction that the people rejoiced at Capponi’s death. Yet 
he was the hero of 1494, a passionate champion against French and 
Medici, the most, perhaps the only, capable soldier and statesman in the 
city. Nor was he an imcompromising opponent; he had cooperated 
wi^ Savonarola in saving the hlediceans, and his attitude towards the 
Friar had not been consistently unfriendly. But marked character and 
high ambitioiis^ the Florentine love of equality could not bi'ook ; the 
idcal^ was a citizen who did everydliing that he was asked to do, and 
nothing very ill or very well. 

Gapponi s death disoi-ganisod his party, and the year closed with 
triumph for the Piagnoni, for Francesco Valori was elected Gonfalonier 
for January, 1497. In the long run Valori’s leademhip was no blessing 
to his party, but as yet he was the people’s darling. One of the few 
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citizens above suspicion of comiption, be was devoted heart and soul to 
the service of the State. He had no cliildren ; his leadership could not 
found a dynasty. It mattered little to humbler citizens that he was 
^^olent and eccentric, that his tongue was biting and abusive, and his 
temper impatient of contradiction; inasmuch as the victims of these 
qualities were their opponents. Valori used his two months of office 
without stint or scniple in the Piagnottc cause. None but Valori’s partisans 
wci-e elected to salaried offices, or allowed to address the Council ; eveiy 
measure prepared by the Valori group must pass, however unpalatable 
to the public. The malcontents who had not paid their taxes were 
excluded from the Council ; the age-limit was lowered to twenty-four in 
the hope that younger men, who had not tasted the loaves and fishes of 
the Medici, would favour the righteous cause, hlany of the Franciscans 
who had preached against Savonarola Avere summarily expelled. Severe 
penalties AA-ere imposed upon priests and gentry Avho should hold intcr- 
coume Avith the Cardinal dc’ hledici at Rome. 

Valori oA'ershot his mark. Under the existing S 3 "stcm of election the 
composition of the Signorla Avould immediately reflect the current of 
opinion in the Council, and from the close of Valori’s term of office there 
AA’ere unmistakable signs of reaction. His successor Avns Bernardo del 
Nero, Avho had succeeded Capponi in the leadership of the aristocrats. 
This had a peculiar significance, for Bemardo Avas a A’eteran IMedicean, 
opposed indeed to Piero’s methods, but devoted to the house. Hie 
leaders of the Bigl had been regarded Avith as much hostility by the 
Arrabbrnti ns by the populace; but on Capponi’s death the former, 
having no chief equal in talent to Valori, had turned to Bernardo. The 
union Avas still very far from complete, but it Avas a symptom that the 
oligarchy might be driven back to the monarchy for shelter against the 
people. Valori’s character and conduct, Avhich even alienated otlier 
Savonarolist leaders, had not, perhaps, been the only cause of the 
reaction. Pisa seemed as far as ever from recapture; the last French 
troops Avere IcaAu'ng Italy ; pitiless rain had fallen for eleA'en months, and 
the harvest of 1496 had been a total failure. In the early months of 
1497 people dropped dead of famine in the vciy streets. The goveni- 
ment did its best to supply grain to the poor; but once and again women 
Avere crushed to death in the throng that besieged the relief-office. 
Plague trod on the heels of famine. Savonarola’s sanguine prophecies 
seemed a mockery to the poor. Tlie rest of Italy, he repeated, Avould 
be scourged, but Florence, the elected city, Avould be saved. Noav that 
the barbarian had retired, Italy had resumed her nonnal aspect; the 
Pope and the tjTants Avere enjoying their escape; only Florence had 
suffered from the flood, only Florence Avas shorn and starving. 

The ruling classes, Avhether Arrahhiatl or Piagnoni, Avere so occupied 
by faction that they forgot the possibility of a Medicean revival. Tliere 
was no Medicean party, no appreciable number avIio Avould actively move 
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in Piero’s favour ; but Avhile the upper classes resented Yalori’s drastic 
methods, the poor were saying that under the Medici they had been 
better off. The hospitable house of the genial Cardinal was open to all 
Florentines who visited Rome on business or for pleasure; Valori had 
failed to check this practice, which slowly but siurely sapped the 
republicanism of the aristocracy. A handful of citizens believed that 
they could work upon the general discontent, and invited Fra Mariano, 
the Augustinian, to Florence to preach against Savonarola and to act as 
intermediaiy between Piero and his friends. The conspirators relied 
upon the support of the League. Ludovico il Mora indeed drew back, 
feeling that there could be no smre friendship between himself and Piero, 
Venice however gave support, in the hope of procuiing the cession of 
Pisa. Piero, sanguine os all exiles are, believed that indefinite discontent 
nith the republic implied definite loyalty towards himself, and with 
some 1800 troops, led by the Orsini captain Alviano, moved from 
Siena upon Florence ; but for heavy rain he might have surprised the 
Porta Romana at early dawn (April 29, 1497). Bernardo’s term of office 
was just closing, and the new Signoria was huniedly elected as being 
more trustworthy. The reported Medicean partisans were secured in the 
Palazzo Pubblico, the gates were guarded, the condoUkri set in motion, 
Piero, hearing no rumours of a rising, retired upon Siena. No favour 
had been shown to the Medici, but few obeyed the order to join their 
companies ; only the personal enemies of Piero took up arms, and that 
when he was already retreating. The citizens at large were too in- 
different to risk their interests, when either aristocrats or hledici might 
prove victorious. 

The Signoria for Slay and June, 1497, contained a majority of Arrai' 
biaii', and Savonarola’s position became critical. Under pretext of the 
plague, it forbade preaching in the Cathedral after Ascension day. The 
Compagnacci were gaining courage ; they openly wagered that Savonarola 
should not preach the Ascension sermon. In the night they befouled 
the cathedral pulpit. Savonarola, undeterred, began to preach, when 
one of his enemies dashed a heavy alms-box to the ground. Amid cries 
of “Jesu, Jesu !” the teirified congregation rushed to the doors, while 
the Campagnacd shouted and hammered on the desks. The brawlers, 
including two members of the Eight, the very Ministry of Justice, made 
for the pi-eacher, but were beaten off. At length the Piagnoni, return- 
ing with arms, escorted Savonarola to San Marco ; but the convent was 
now from time to time surrounded by a howling mob. The Piagnoni 
and AiTabhiati boys stoned each other in the streets, and even an 
ex-Gonfalonier forgot his dimity, and became again a boy and 
stone-thrower. 'Uie Gonfalonier took advantage of the scandal to 
propose the Friar’s dismissal as the only means of healing these 
passionate dissensions. The proposal was lost by a single vote; for 
five of the Signoria were for, and four against, and a majority of 
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two-thirds was requisite. Tlie government had a licavy responsibility 
to face; there was no police force which could control the Com'pagnacd, \ 
unless Savonarola could be silenced, civil war seemed certain. 

Silence was soon imposed, not, indeed, from Florence hut from Rome. 
In June arrived the brief of excommunication, which Savonarola at firs! 
obeyed. Other circumstances contributed to lull the popular excitement. 
Tlie plague was raging ; all who had the means left the city, and the 
younger Dominicans werc sent to the hill convents. Either the violence 
of tlie Comjjagiiacci or I'csentment at papal interference tumed the tide 
of feeling. Hie Siffiwric until the close of 1497 were favourable to 
Savonarola, while public attention was diverted to an incident in whict 
he had no direct part. Piero’s attempt on Florence liad been a farce, 
but its sequel was a tragedy. In August a disappointed Medicean agent, 
Lamberto della Antella, disclosed the details of the plot. Sevei'al leading 
citizens were aiTCsted and others fled. It was proved that Bemardo 
del Nero, though Gonfalonier, was privy to the plot, together with at 
least two members of his Sigiwria^ one of whom, Battista Senistori, was, 
curiously enough, a pronounced Savonarolist. Tlie issue finally narrowed 
itself to the fate of five citizens, whose position well illustiates the 
composition of the Bigi. Bemardo had not, perhaps, favoured the 
conspiracy ; he >vould have prefen'od an oligarchy with the younger line 
of Medici at its head; but he had information of the plot and would 
not betray his close associates. Tlie soul of the attempt was Lorenzo 
Tomabuoni, a young man of thirty-two, the darling of Florentine 
society. Closely related to the hledici, he was well-nigh mined by the 
revolution, but above all feared the apparently inevitable oligarchy ; for 
he had been chief among the dandies who had been the personal rivals 
of Piero de’ Medici’s cousins. Of the others Niccolo Ridolfi was father- 
in-law to Piero’s sister, and hoped for high position under a Restoration : 
Giannozzo Pucci belonged to the parvenu family in which the Medici 
had long found their cleverest and least scmpulous supporter : Giovanni 
Cambi was mined by the Pisan war, for he had speculated in the 
Medicean syndicate for the development of land near Pisa. Money had 
been supplied by Lucrezia Salviati, Piero’s sister, who frankly confessed 
that she wished her brother back. 

The executive in Florence was notoriously timid in punishing 
criminals of high family ; the term of office was so short that vengeance 
might speedily overtake the judge. Both Sig'noria and Eight hesitated 
to sentence the conspirators, and threw the responsibility on a large 
Pratica. Here 02 )inion was almost unanimous in favom- of death, 
and sentence was duly passed ; whereon the friends of the accused 
demanded the right of appeal to the Council. The Siffnoria was 
divided, and once more referred the question to a Pratica. This meet- 
ing, with less unanimity than before, reported that delay was dangerous 
and that the safety of the State demanded a refusal of the appeal. Five 
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of the Priors refused to break the law, but were tlireatened with personal 
violence by members of the Pratica. Valori, thumping tlie ballot box on 
the table, swore that either he or the prisoners should die, while Carlo 
Strozri took Piero Guicciardini round the waist and tried to throw 
him from the ivindow. Two of the five Priors were intimidated, and 
thus the appeal was rejected by six beans, Guicciardini and two 
colleagues courageously protesting to the end. On the same evening the 
sentenced men were executed. 

The appeal would certainly have failed; it was merely a forlorn 
expedient to catch at the chances wliich time might offer. Yet when 
popular passion had cooled, men reflected that a fundamental law of the 
new constitution had on the supreme question of life or death been 
broken, and this threw discredit upon those concerned. It had hardly 
been a party issue. Valoi-i and his SavonaroHst followers shared the 
attack with aristocrats who had reason to fear Piero’s restoration. For the 
defence Vespucci and the Nerli were most active because they regarded 
Bernardo as their paiby leader. Othem were moved by friendship or 
relationship or the fear of giving the people a taste for blood. Piero 
Guicciardini, who throughout was opposed to extreme measm’es, was a 
moderate Savonar-olist, and both the priors for the Lesser Arts origin- 
ally supported him. Two Savonarolist diarists, Landucci and Cambi, 
regard the sentence as cruel, and the historian Guicciardini condemns the 
refusal of appeal. Of Savonarola’s attitude nothing certain is known ; 
he was rmder cxcomrarmication, and not at this time preaching. After 
Piero’s fall his entreaties had saved these y&ry citizens ; the law of appeal 
was universally regarded as his pecirliar work. In the course of his own 
trial he confessed that he should have preferred Bernardo’s exile; that 
he had recommended Lorenzo Tornabuoni to Valori, but in cold terms 
such as he was not wont to use when he wished his requests fulfilled. 

A revulsioir in public sympathy was only natural. Ordinary citizens 
had from the first resented the application of torture to the best blood 
of Florence. The weU-lmown figure of the bright yormg Tornabuoni 
was soon missed ; men remembered the brilliant marriage-feast, when he 
had led home the pride of Florence, the beautiful Giovanna d’ Albizzi. 
The loss of tenitory and trade, the famine, the faction, the ferocity of 
the new republic were contrasted with what men began to call the 
joyous times before 149‘}'. The responsibility for the judicial crime was 
fixed upon Valori ; he desired, it was said, to lord it over the Council, 
and he struck domr Bernardo del Nero because he alone was sufficiently 
able to withstand him. He would, indeed, gladly have saved Tornabuoni; 
but then his o^vn rival would have escaped. The practice of old Roman 
proscription had prevailed — friends must be sacrificed that enemies might 
die. Meanwhile Valori alone profited; until the close of 1497 his mil 
was law. Lorenzo de jMcdici had been called a tyrant because, after his 
brother’s murder, the State had voted him an escort of outriders. The 
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dominant republican party now cstablislicd a standing guard in the 
Piazza to protect itself, and there it stayed until Savonarola’s death. 

Henceforth the interest of Savonarola’s career is rather ecclesiastical 
than political ; the attack upon him is directed not from Florence but 
from Home. Nevertheless the scourge which was manufactured in the 
I’atican was composed of several strands, — strands socitd and consti- 
tutional, moral and religious, pei-sonal and political, — all twisting in and 
out in the rope-walk of Italian dijdomacy. Alexander I'l has rightly 
left so teiTible a repute that every act of liis is exposed to a sinister inter- 
pretation. He had, perhaps, no positive rtrtucs, but he was not entirely 
a conglomerate of vices. Abstemious in meat and drink, he had an 
equable temper ; a healthy animal, he was not irritated by pcmonalitics ; 
scandal has few teiTois for those who habitually live in sin. Alexander 
wiis not cruel, if his immediate gratification were not concerned; in his 
official duties he had been regular and hai’dworking ; he possessed a 
perfect knowledge of the etiquette and business of the Vatican, nor were 
the ecclesiastical interests of the Christian world neglected. It would be 
rash to assume that Alexander VI was actuated by peisonal hostility to 
Savonarola, although sucli hostility would have been only human. 
Under the zealous Popes of the Catholic Revival Savonarola would have 
met with less consideration, had their ideas and his been found in 
conflict. 

Alexander VI was fully conscious that he would not a second time 
escape so lightly from the consequences of a French invasion. His 
pei-sonal enemy. Cardinal della Rovere, was influential at the French 
Court and, together with Cardinal Brissonet, would gladly make the 
Pope’s simoniacal election a pretext for his deposition. He was thus 
the natural ally of Ludovico il Moro, who had everything to fear from 
French vengeance; the Duke’s brother. Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, was 
still the leadinc: fitrure at the Vatican. The refusal of Florence to 
abandon the French alliance and join tlie Italian League kept the 
peninsula in a condition of neiwous agitation ; it was known that 
Savonarola’s party looked foi ward to a new invasion ; it V'as guessed 
that he Avas himself corresponding with the French Court. Thus the 
Medici plots Avere hatched at Rome, but the PojJe had no special 
interest in the hlcdici. LudoAuco, as has been seen, Avas definitely 
opposed to a hlcdicean restoration. Alexander VI, on the other hand, 
Avould use the Medici, as he Avould use any other instrument, to 
embairass a government Avhich Avas a standing danger to himself, 
although it might be impolitic needlessly to exasj^erate the Rejjublic, 
for this might only hasten an iiiA’asion. 

Savonarola’s relations to the Pope have hitherto been left unnoticed, 
because until the summer of 1497 they had little efl'ect upon his action. 
They had opened Avith the brief of July 21, 1495, Avhich summoned tlie 
Friar to Rome, and they reached a climax in the brief of excommunication. 
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The points of attack were the alleged gift of jrrophecy, the public 
invectives against Rome which brought the Papacy into contempt, and 
the artifices by which the separation of the Tuscan Congregation had 
been obtained. Savonarola defended himself point by point ivith great 
ability. He excused liimself from visiting Rome on the plea of weak 
health, which was forcing him to abandon the pulpit, and of the danger 
from Milanese assassins on the road. He submitted his doctrines to 
the judgment of the Church, refening the Pope to his Comjimdium 
Revclationum for his defence of prophecy; his Holiness, he constantly 
repeated, had been deceived by the slanders of his enemies. Alexander 
vacillated ; he was pressed on the one side by Ludovico iZ Moro and the 
Friaris Florentine enemies, on the other by the government and by the 
several Florentine emmys, all personally devoted to Savonarola. He was 
perhaps genuinely unwilling to take a decisive step against one whose 
holiness he respected; for sinners are not unable to value saints. In 
September, 1495, he adopted an obvious method of removing the 
Dominican from Florence by re-uniting the Tuscan to the Lombard Con- 
gregation. In answer to Savonarola’s remonstrances he abandoned this 
intention, but in November, 1496, he oi’dered the union of all the Tuscan 
Dominican convents under a new Tusco-Roman Congi'cgation. Even 
this brief contained no patent evidence of hostility. The papal consent 
to the independence of the Tuscan Congregation had been won almost 
by a trick ; the Congregation had not proved an entire success, owing to 
the resistance of the larger Tuscan towns ; even the union of the convent 
at Prato had only just been effected, and not irithout difficulty. The 
smallness of the Congregation virtually confined Savonarola’s ministra- 
tions to Florence, which was most unusual. No previous hostility 
existed between the Roman and Tuscan Dominicans, like that which 
animated the latter against their Brethren of Lombardy; the new 
Vicar-General, the General, and the Protector of the Order were all of 
them Savonarola’s friends. The Roman authorities might reasonably 
have doubted whether his temporary withdrawal from the city would 
prove an rmmixed evil, either for Horence or for himself. 

To this brief Savonarola’s reply from the pulpit was almost a decla- 
ration of war. For he hinted not obscurely, that there were limits to 
obedience; that if a brief of excommunication were brought into the city 
on a spear-head he should know how to reply ; and that his answer 
would make many a face turn pale. His Apology of the Brethren of 
San Marco y/as a fonnal appeal from the Pope to the publia Yet of 
Savonarola s resistance Alexander took little notice, until he felt assured 
that there were signs of a reaction within Florence. Then, he launched 
his brief of excommunication, which was solemnly read between lighted 
torches in the Florentine churches on the evening of June 18, 1497. 
To the clauses of the brief winch condemned Savonarola for disobedience 
in not visiting Rome and for doctrinal heterodoxy, he could readily reply 
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that his excuses had been accepted, and that his doctrines had been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Church ; in further proof of his ortho- 
doxy he now composed ins most elaborate work, the TrmmiiJms Crums, 
a noble tract on which his reputation as a theological wi-iter mainly 
rests. The gist, however, of the brief was the Friar’s resistance to the 
Tusco-Roman Congregation, to which charge a reply was not so easy. If 
the Pope possessed the power to separate the Tuscan from the Lombard 
Congi-egation, in spite of the protests of the latter, he could clearly unite 
the Tuscan to the Roman. Rut Savonarola was not daunted ; in letters 
addressed to the public he opposed a non volumus in the form of a non 
possinnus, protesting that it was not in his power to compel his Brethren, 
and that they Avere fully justified in their resistance. His ansAver implied 
that the Pope had no poAvers in such a matter of discipline, if his command 
Avere contrary to tlie Avish of those affected ; he forgot that in 1 493 the 
union of St Catherine’s at Pisa with his own Congi'egation had been 
effected against the declared Avish of the gi-eat majority of the Brethren. 

The brief after all seemed likely to fall harmless. It Avas doubtful 
hoAv far the Pope Avas yet in earnest ; more than a month had elapsed 
betAveen the dating and the pubbeation of the sentence. On June 14 
occurred the mysterious murder of the Duke of Gandia. Alexander, 
in his passionate gi-ief and remome, initiated a project of reform such as 
Savonarola would have Avelcomed. It Avas a moment of strange conces- 
sions. The excommunicated man AAUote a letter of condolence on the 
death of the Pope’s bastard, tenderly urging him to lead a new life, 
while Alexander assured the Florentine ambassador that the publication 
of the brief had never been intended; the belief Avas curi’ent that he 
Avould AA'illingly AvithdraAV it, if only the Friar Avould come to Rome. 
From July, 1497, onAvards until the spring the Florentine government 
and its envoys pleaded ceaselessly for pardon. Testimonials of the 
Prior’s orthodoxy Avere foi'Avarded by the Brethi’en of San Marco and by 
five hundred leading citizens ; Savonarola himself in October addressed 
a humble letter to the Pope praying for reconciliation. For six months 
he never preached; the excitement both at Rome and Florence had 
subsided. 

On Chi'istmas day Savonarola committed his first act of open 
disobedience. He celebrated mass at San Marco, and then led a solemn 
procession round the square. This act scandalised many zealous sup- 
porters; but from Rome it provoked no violent protest. The Pope’s 
interest Avas political ; he would AAuthdraAV his brief for an equivalent — • 
the adhesion of Florence to the League. On February 11, 1498, Savonarola 
broke silence. He preached in San Marco on the invalidity of the 
excommunication, declanng that Avhosoever believed in its validity Avas 
a heretic: that the righteous prince or good priest Avas merely an 
instrument of God for the people’s government, but that, Avhen grace 
Avas AvithdraAvn, he Avas no instrument but broken iron : that if any Pope 
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had spoken against charity he too was broken iron. “ If, 0 Lord,” he 
cried, “ I should seek to be absolved from this excommunication, let me 
be sent to hell ; I should shrink from seeking absolution as from mortal 
sin.” This sermon contains a summary of his coiTespondence with the 
Pope; Alexander, he concludes, resembled a podesia of Brescia who 
always agreed with the last speaker; he was like the king at chess, who 
moved backwards and forwards from square to square whenever check 
was called. 

These utterances, followed by others fully as audacious, forced 
Alexander to a resolution. He demanded, under pain of interdict, 
that either the government must place Savonarola in his custody, subject 
to a promise that he should not be hurt, or at least confine him to his 
convent and prevent his preaching. Tlic envoys assured the Sig'not'ia 
that the Pope was now in earnest, .and after much debate Savonarola was 
ordered not to preach. On receiving this decision, the Friar preached his 
farewell sermon ; he was rvilling to obey the State, for he could not force 
virtue upon the city against its wiU. This sermon contained his fiercest 
diatribe against the Roman Coxurt; none could misundemtand the allusions 
to Alexander’s concubines and children. It was time now, cried the 
preacher, to appeal from the Pope to Christ; the Power ecclesiastic 
was ruining the Church, it was therefore no longer Power ecclesiastic, 
but Power infernal. Power of Satan. Henceforth, if Savonarola was 
silent, he xvas not idle. In his seclusion he prepared an appeal to a 
General Council, and drafted letters calling upon the European pi'inces 
to depose the Pope, who was no Pope, for his election was simoniacal, he 
was a heretic and unbeliever, since he disbelieved in the existence of God — 
the deepest depth of unbelief. Had his cause been as strong in Florence 
as of yore, had succeeding S'lgnorie been as bold as that of January, 
1498, a formal schism must have followed ; and who can say that the 
revolt would have been limited to Florence, or that it would not have 
overstepped the frontier of discipline and doctrine ? But the issue was 
to be decided by intemal rather than by external politics, and the 
final conflict was provoked by circumstances almost accidental, 

Savonarola’s Brethren were still preaching, and perhaps exaggerating, 
the apocalyptic features of his doctrine. From prophecy to miracle 
was but a step ; an appeal to supernatural agency became almost a 
form of speech ; it was boldly asserted that miracle, if necessary, would 
support prophecy. At length, on March S5, 1498, a Franciscan in 
Santa Croce threw down the challenge; he would pass through fire if 
Savonarola would do likewise : he knew that he should himself be burnt, 
but the Dominican would also perish, and the people xvould be freed from 
its delusion. Savonarola was averse to forcing a miracle from God; the 
Court of Rome expressed its abhorrence at this tempting of the Divine 
Power. Tlie government, however, yielded to popular clamour; it was 
willing to clutch at any remedy for the ciril conflict, which was wasting 
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the life of Florence. Above all the Piaffnoni were eager for the ordeal ; 
the more zealous offered to enter the fire in full reliance on a miracle, 
while those who wavered thought that the prophet’s success would render 
his cause triumphant or his failure justify secession. 

Neither Savonarola nor the Franciscan challenger, Francesco da 
Puglia, were the champions of their Ordei-s. Domenico da Pescia, 
Savonarola’s right hand, represented the Dominicans, and Fril Ron- 
dinelli the Franciscans. The painful tale of the ordeal is too well 
. known to bear retelling in detail. Tlie Franciscans were gathered 
-• in the Loggia, and the huge pile was laid in the great Piazza, when 
the Dominicans entered in procession, two by two, amid lines of torch- 
bearei-s, followed by Fra Domenico bearing the Host, and his Prior 
bearing the Crucifix. Their chant “ Let God arise and let his enemies be 
scattered” was caught up by the faithful on every side. The square 
was free but for the armed bands of the govennnent, and the groups of 
the leading supporters of each party ; but every window and every roof 
was dark with eager onlookem, hungering for miracles or Iioitois. 
Tlien followed the unseemly wrangles between the Ordeis, Franciscans 
insisting that Frit Domenico must be stripped of his robes for fear they 
should be enchanted, Dominicans refusing to send their champion to the 
flames without the Host, Then came the drenching thundei’storm, and 
their wrangles again till eventide, when the Signoria dismissed the 
Friam to their convents. Tlie Dominican procession reached San Marco 
amid the yells and threats of a disappointed mob. 

The pojjulace, long wavering, had made up its mind. Some were 
angiy at their own credulity, others at the proposal to endanger the 
Holy Sacrament. Many were disgusted at losing a spectacle for which 
they had waited wet and weary; othci’s had hoped that the Domiiii- 
can’s death by fire would pm-ify the State from faction. Savonarola 
preached to his disciples that he had won the victory ; but in their 
heaits they doubted it, for they gathered to defend the convent in 
expectation of an onslaught. This was not slow in coming. On the 
foUomng da^'. Palm Sunday, the Covipagnacd shouted down a Domi- 
nican preacher in the cathedral, and amid cries of “ To San Marco ” 
led the mob against the convent. Valori escaped to rally adherents round 
his palace and to attack the cnclny from without. But the assailants 
were too quick ; Valori reached his house with difficulty and hid himself; 
his ivife, looking from an upper wndow, was killed by a cross-bow. 
Tlien came officials. of the Signoria and took him from his liiding-place 
towards the Palazzo. The weak escoi-t was overpowered ; a llidolfi and 
a Tornabuoni hacked the Piagnone leader down, in vengeance for their 
relation’s death, and so the gi’eatest citizen in Florence died unshriven in 
the street. Meanwhile San Marco was gallantly defended. The bell 
Avas tolling to rally the Piagnoni, Avho, however, Avere isolated in the 
churches or in their houses in blank dismay. Women were gathered in 
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the nare in prayer, while Savonarola stood before tJje aitar. Sacrament in 
hand, with his novices around him, expecting martyrdom, for the convent 
doors were burnt and the enemies crowding in. It was Irigh time that 
the Signoria should interfere in the cause of order. All lay citizens 
were commanded on tlieir allegiance to leave the convent within an 
hour. Further resistance was hopeless. Savonarola and Fra Domenico 
surrendered under promise of safe conduct. For the last time the Prior 
gathered the Bretlu-en in the library, and besought them to abide 
in faith, in prayer, in patience. Tlie officers led their prisoners out into 
the street, and thence to the Palace, through the surging, howling mob, 
spitting, kicking and striking at its victims. On the following day 
Fr^ Silvestro left his hiding-place and was given up. 

From the moment of Savonarola’s anest, his execution became a 
necessity of State; nothing else would satisfy the people, who would 
otherwise have clamoured for a prosci-iption of his party ; jmtliing else 
would have healed the divisions among the goveraing class. The 
religious strife had not only cleft the city in twain ; it w'as making 
her alliance worthless to any foreign power. The news of Charles VIIPs 
death had arrived, it seemed certain that Pisa could only be recovered 
tlu-ough the League, and this would give no aid while Savonarola 
thundered from the pulpit against the Pope. Exile was an alteniative 
to death, but exile would have removed the danger to a foreign and 
almost necessarily hostile State; the Ptagnoni would never rest, while 
there was a possibility of their leader’s return. Tlie Pope at once 
urged the transference of the prisoner to Rome ; the government, as a 
reward for silencing the prophet, pressed for a tithe upon the clergy for 
the Pisan war. Florentine independence declined to play the sheriff’s 
officer for Rome, and Savonarola’s extradition was refused; as a com- 
promise the Pope sent commissioners to aid in his examination. 

The trial of the three Friam lasted from April 9 until May 22. 
Their depositions and those of other citizens are not necessarily worthless, 
because they were extracted under torture. Torture was invariably 
applied, and such a view would invalidate, for instance, the whole of 
tlje evidence on which the Mcdicean conspirators were condemned. 
Savonarola Avas, however, a bad subject. His nervous, highly-strung 
constitution, weakened by asceticism and anxiety, shrank from physical 
pain. Though never abandoning his duty, he had always been haunted 
by the fear of personal violence; he frequently refeired to his provi- 
dential escapes from the poison or the dagger of Ludovico il Mora, 
although successive governments devoted to the R-iar never contrived 
to arrest one of these Milanese agents, with whom he believed Florence 
to be teeming. The prosecution admitted that Savonarola retracted the 
confessions made under torture, and these retractations are set doAvn in 
black and Avhitc. Not all of tlie Florentine commission were pronounced 
enemies; and of the two papal commissionere, the General of the 
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DoniimcaiiSj Tunifiiiij lincl, until Savonarola's final act of disoTjedicncej 
been ^ his consistent friend. More difilcult is the question of the 
additions, alterations, and omissions attributed to the notary Scr Ceccone, 
a renegade ; although, had this “ editing ” been absolutely unscrupulous, 
the confessions of the accused would have been more compromising. 
Tlie depositions of Fr^l Domenico, whether in their original form or in 
the official cop3’^, hear out the general authenticity of the evidence, as 
do even those of the hysterical somnambulist Fril Silvestro, who was 
believed by many to be more knave than fool, and with whom, it was 
suspected, the less scrupulous leaders of the Piaffiioni conducted their 
political cori’cspondence. 

The Florentine commissionei-s directed the examination mainly to 
the gift of prophecy and political relations. It was essential to extort 
from Savonarola a denial of his prophecies; for nothing would so 
efTcctually alienate the large numbers who still silently clung to him. 
At first he stoutly asserted the divine origin of his gift, but under 
the strain of torture he brolce down, and henceforth his answ'ers were 
contradictory or confused. He was perhaps at war within himself on 
this mysterious subject, on which even his pulpit utterances arc not 
consistent; in his agony of mind he now cried out that the spirit of 
prophecy had departed from him. The prosecution represented him as 
admitting that his alleged gift was an imposture, the result of ambition, 
of the desire to be thought wise and holy. He strenuously denied that 
his prophecies were founded on confessions made to Fra. Silvestro 
or himself. IVith regard to his interference in party politics the 
depositions of the three Friar’s were very colourless. It was the wish 
of the government to narrow the issue to San Marco, and not to mark 
leading citizens out for popular vengeance. Even those who were 
arrested and tortured were soon released. Not Savonarola’s old aristo- 
cratic enemies, but the people wei’c the most vindictive. Parenti, whose 
own opinions are typical of the changes in public feeling, affirms that, to 
satisfy the people and to save the heads of the Savonarola party, the 
government replaced four of the Friar’s judges, who might possibly be 
too favom’able to his cause. The aristocracy could escape a I’evolution 
only by his condemnation. Valor! and his associates, it was confessed, 
frequently visited the convent, as did otlier believers high and low; the 
Friars had heard their visitors speak of the prospects of the coming 
elections ; their praj'ers had been sometimes asked in the cause of 
righteousness, but there had been nothing in the nature of an electoral 
oi’ganisation. Savonarola clearly avowed that he had supported the 
popular government, but had not meddled with its workings. Both 
he and Fra Domenico mentioned their design for a life Gonfalonier or 
Doge. Their thoughts had naturally turned to Valori, but his violent and 
eccentric character made them hesitate; the excellent Giovanni Batti.sta 
Ridolfi had been jnentioned, but his large fiimily connexion might lead 
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to the predominance of a single house; Savonarola had protested against 
the tendency to form an oligarchical ring -witliin his party. In all this 
there was no implication of any political association, nothing to compel 
the Signoria to extend enquiry further. 

On the amval of the papal commissioners the examination turned 
on Savonarola’s appeal to a General Council; it was conducted chiefly 
by the Spanish lawyer Romolino, Bishop of Herda. Savonarola con- 
fessed that, having no friend in Italy, he had turned to foreign princes, 
and especially to those of France and Spain ■. he hoped for the aid of 
Cardinals Brissonet and della Rovere, both enemies of the Borgia; 
Matthffius Lang, Maximilian’s confidential adviser (aftenvard.s Bishop 
of Gurk and Cardinal), had spoken ill of Alexander in the Friar’s 
presence, while the scandals of the Curia were odious to the Spanish 
sovereigns who could influence the Cardinal of Lisbon. In vain the 
commissary pressed for evidence to implicate the Cardinal of Naples; 
for confessions extracted by torture were afterwards withdrawn. The 
victim declared that he had no wish to be Pope or Cardinal ; his 
reward would be enough, if by his agency so glorious a work as the 
reform of the Qiurch could be effected. 

Extorted and garbled as they were, these depositions showed no 
proof, in Guicciar^ni’s words, of any fault except ambition. And 
who can say that in his last agony Savonarola himself may not have 
been conscious of past ambition, of the parasite which clings most 
closely to monastic walls? Pride was the fault which from the first 
Alexander VI had fixed on Ins future enemy. 

Tire result of the trial was less the condemnation of Savonarola than 
that of the popular government on which he had pinned his faith. It 
would be vain to seek under Medici or Albizzi so violent a strain on 
the constitution, so shameless a disregard for individual rights. It was 
pitiful tliat the free constitution, the panacea against tyranny, should 
have been guilty of the worst crime wth which Florence can be charged 
Of physical or political courage there was none, save in the small band 
which in the heat of fight had held the convent. Only a short time 
before, the Milanese ambassador had assured his master that Savonarola 
controlled the great majority of the to^vn ; yet now no Piagnone dared 
mention his prophet in the streets. The Eight and the Ten w'cre known 
to have Savonarolist sympathies ; in defiance of the most fundamental 
constitutional traditions, -ndtliout even the pretence of a Bntm, they were 
dismissed before their office had expired. Tliere was no protest from 
these lawfully elected bodies, and none from the Council which had 
given them their commission. MHien the new Signoria was elected, the 
well-known Piagnoni were forcibly excluded ; the qualification for office 
became cowardice or party hate. Tlie Council itself sufleved the garbled 
depositions to be read, and did not insist on the appearance of the 
accused, because a Signoria, notoriously hostile, stated tlrat he was 
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voluntarily absent from fear of stoning. In the Council and in the 
magistracies, Savonarola, as was afterwards proved, must have numbered 
hundreds of secret adherents. Yet one citizen only, Agnolo Niccolini, 
dared to suggest that death should be commuted for perpetual imprison- 
ment, so that posterity might not lose the fruits of the invaluable works 
which Savonarola might write in prison. The Florentine constitution 
was still a sham ; there was still no coiTespondence between real and 
nominal power; the mandatories of the people were swayed by a 
ferocious faction, as they had been swayed by a cool-headed dynasty. 
It is small wonder that the hybrid constitution withered in the first 
fierce heat; that when a few thousand famished Spaniards rushed the 
walls of Prato, two audacious youths dragged the chief magistrate of the 
Florentine Ilcpublic from the Palazzo Pithblico, and condescendingly gave 
him their escort to his home. 

In the sentence pronounced on May 22, 1498, Church and State 
concuiTed. Savonarola and his companions were declared heretics and 
schisinati&s, because they had denied that Alexander was true Pope and 
had compassed his deposition; because they had distorted Scripture 
and had revealed the secrets of the confessional under the pretext that 
they were vouchsafed by visions. Against the State they had sinned 
in causing the useless expenditure of countless treasure and the death 
of many innocent citizens, and in keeping the city divided against 
hei'sclf. Unity between the city and the Pope was now complete; 
Florence obtained the grant of three-tenths of Church revenues; the 
price, obsen'cd the Piagiioni, of them that sold innocent blood was 
three times ten. Even to the three Friars Alexander sent his absolution. 
On the moiTow came the end. Unfrocked and degraded by the 
Archbishops Suffragan, condemned as heretics and schismatics by the 
papal commissaries, Savonarola and his Brethren were handed over to 
the secular arm, the Eight, who passed the formal sentence. Led from 
the ringhiera along a raised platform to the scaffold, they were hanged 
from the gibbet, and when life was extinct the pile was lit. The boys 
of Florence stoned the bodies as they hung. Four years ago they had 
stoned Piero de’ Medici ; then, in an access of righteousness, they had 
stoned notorious sinners. Now they stoned their prophet, and lastly 
they were to stone to death his executioner, llie bodies were cut down 
into the flames, the ashes carefully collected and thrown into the Amo. 
The Piazza had been thronged with onlookers, for whom barrels were 
broached and food prorided at government expense. For the crowd it 
was a vast municipal picnic; the burning of the Friais replaced the 
burning of the Vanities, even as this had superseded the fireworks and 
pageants of the Medici. 

The horror of the tragedy lies not only in the character of the 
victims, but in its contrast to the high civilisation of the city which 
destroyed them. From the rising and suppression of the Ciompi until 
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the fall of Piero, that is, in more than a century, no notable act of 
violence had been witnessed, save when the Signoria hanged from the 
palace windows, red-handed, the Pazzi conspirators who had murdered 
Giuliano de’ Medici in the cathedral and attempted to storm the palace. 
'Pile next four yeara saw first the arson and bloodshed which followed 
Piero’s fall, then the irregular condemnation of five chief citizens; then, 
the storming of San Marco and the murder of Valori and his mfe; and 
now the fever of political passion reached its climax in Savonarola’s 
death. The republican experiment cost Florence very dear, alike in 
ten-itory, blood and treasure. 

The tragedy had become inevitable. It is never easy to screw up 
the moral standard of a people. Yet in Florence there w'as such a 
genuine and permanent element of what may almost be called praitanisin 
that, had she stood by herself and enjoyed a period of profound peace 
Savonarola’s system might have been partially successful. It would have 
needed, perhaps, no very professional knowledge to administer the State ; 
the good man might have been not only the good citizen but the good 
ruler. The experiment was, however, tried at a crisis of peculiar 
complexity, Avhen the elements of violence abroad and at home were 
unusually strong — ^when etlucs and politics had least chairce of fusion. 
For such a tn.sk a novice in the ai-t of government must needs prove 
unequal ; he must consciously or xmconsciously hand the reins to those 
who had the experience which he lacked. 

The Pope and the Duke of Milan doubtless hastened the catastrophe, 
and Savonarola was in a measure the victim of his party’s foreign policy. 
Causes, however, should not be multiplied without reason, and •within 
Florence there was cause sufficient for the tragedy. If she were a good 
subject for ethical reform, it was otherwise \vith politics. It is easier to 
change the constitution than the character of a people. The Florentines, 
said Guicciardini, possessed two charactenstics in apparent contradiction, 
the love of equality and the desire of each family to lead. If the new 
constitution could satisfy the former, it could not assuage the latter. 
The influence of family rivalry was the vital distinction in the working 
of the Venetian and Florentine republics. At Venice family jealousies 
rarely influenced the State; at Florence they overmastered and coiTuptcd 
public life. In vain Savonarola, like San Bernardino before him, inveighed 
against the party nicknames wliich would surely bring back the horroi's 
of tlie strife of Guelf and GhibeUine. lie became lumself the very 
subject of these factions; he could not shake himself free from a Valori or 
a Sodcrini; his opponents regarded liim as the dangerous tool of the most 
ambitious of their rivals. To gain admirable ends he was forced to work 
through agents who were compromised. Disavo'wing democratic prin- 
ciples, it was only a question of time to which branch of the aristocracy 
he would attach himself; his religious achievements might have been 
greater under the unquestioned rule of the iMcdici. This impossibility of 
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detachment from family strife is the tragedy of Savonarola; he fell 
because he was believed to be Valori’s tool. The Florentines perhaps 
exaggerated the closeness of Ins intimacy with the party chiefs. In his 
sermons on Amos and on Ruth he implored his congregation to leave 
himself and his Friars alone, and not to pester them udth legislative 
proposals, with this or that man’s candidature, — questions for magis- 
trates and citizens, and not for friars. He repeated that he was no 
politician, that he had no finger in their government, nor in their foreign 
relations. Yet in these very sermons he stated that he was accused of 
constant interference ; and the visits of the party leaders to San Marco 
seemed to support the accusation. His enemies not unnaturally thought 
that the midnight meetings of Medicean days on the eve of elections had 
been but transfen-ed from the palace in the Via Larga to the parlour of 
San Marco. Farenti describes in detail the passage of Valori’s measures 
from their initiation in San Marco to their consummation in the Council. 
The biographer Burlamacchi incidentally gives some slight colour to the 
charge of close intercourse with Valori, writing that Savonarola would 
not be interrupted in his prayei-s even when Valori called. The Friar 
himself protested to the Pope in 1495 that he could not obey the call to 
Rome because the new government needed his daily care. The pulpit 
was performing the functions of the modern press; its importance 
was heightened by the absence of debate in the assembly. If one party 
used this medium, the other was sure to follow. The pulpit of San 
Marco became the organ of the Piagnom, that of Santa Croce the organ 
of the grandees. 

It is not easy to time precisely the flow and ebb of public opinion 
towards and away from Savonarola. So early as June, 1497, a private 
letter written to Venice describes the populace as Medicean, the citizens 
as inclined towards Milan. From the early spring of 1498 the feeling 
against liim had been strong. His preaching while under excommunica- 
tion had scandalised earnest disciples; the threats of interdict were 
doubtless a terror to many more. Florence was not prepared for a 
breach with the visible head of her Church even at the bidding of her 
prophet. When the end came, the number of avowed supporters was 
not large; the pronounced Piagnoni whom the government excluded 
from the Council numbered sixty at the most. The lower classes had 
long been turning; with them Savonarola’s constitution had found no 
place; they had lost the amusement and sense of importance which 
an occasional Parlamento provided. The puritanism which replaced the 
extravagant splendour of Florentine festivities entailed a diminution both 
of work and pleasure. Many of the poor were of com-se dependent on 
the gi’eat houses, most of which were opposed to Savonarola. The East 
end of Florence, the poorest quarter, had long been a Medicean strong- 
hold ; sooner or later it must feel the loss of Medicean charities. The 
great square of Santa Croce, the playground of the poor, missed the fetes 
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which had di'awn thither the beauty and fashion of Florentine society. 
Life had now left it for the religious centres of the cathedral and San 
Marco. Monti di pictd and burnings of the Vanities were poor sub- 
stitutes for panis ct Circenses. From the great Franciscan church the 
friars perpetually thundered against the rival Dominican; the Fran- 
ciscans were after all the peculiar Order of the poor, and they gradually 
regained the influence which the eloquence of Savonarola had temporarily 
filched away from them. 

Tlie ordeal had decided all but zealous adherents, and the faith 
of these was widely, if only temporarily, shaken by the alleged con- 
fessions. This is clear from the piteous expressions of Landucci, who 
describes his grief and stupefaction at the fall of the glorious edifice 
built on the sorry foundation of lying prophecy, at the vanishing of the 
New Jerusalem which Florence had expected, and from which were to 
issue a code and an example of holy living, the renovation of the 
Church, and the conversion of the infidels. The disillusion was com- 
pleted by Savonarola’s silence at the stake and by the Divine refusal of a 
miracle to save him. Among thinking men it is luilikely that hlai’silio 
Ficino, the Platonist, and Verino, the Humanist, should have been alone 
in deserting him, although they w'ere no doubt the most distinguished 
of their class. It is needless to brand them as hypocrites and turncoats. 
Marsilio at least had led a blameless life; his devotion to Savonarola 
w'as of long standing ; they had much in common in their speculative 
mysticism, in their groping after the unseen world. Marsilio was no 
politician ; he could gain or lose nothing by the change of front, which 
he himself ascribed to the fierce family dirisions produced by Savonarola’s 
influence. Tlie desertion of the Prior by the Bretliren of San hlarco 
must not be judged too harshly. Something w'as doubtless due to 
cowardice, the result of the fierce fight round the convent. But monastic 
life is subject to contagious waves of feeling ; the belief might w^ell run 
through the convent that its inmates had been befooled and duped by 
the saintly exterior and passionate eloquence of their Prior. The 
reaction from the spiritual excitement raised by prophecy brings with 
it the abandonment of the very foundations of belief. To Savona- 
rola’s modem biographers no language has seemed too hard for Fra 
Malatcsta who headed the apostasy, and who liad witnessed Savonarola’s 
signature of the depositions. But he too had borne a spotless character; 
he was a man of lugh birth, a canon of the cathedral, who from genuine 
devotion had joined San hlarco, abandoning a fine income and the 
certainty of advaricemcnt. Men of this type may in a moment of 
physical and spiritual disturbance be weak, but they seldom then begin 
to be deliberately wicked. Even Frh Benedetto, who spent the rest of 
his life in restoring his master’s memory', for the moment fell aw'ay. 

The passionate hatred which Savonarola had excited may seem har'd 
to explain. It was otherwise with Sarrt’ Arrtonino, who had laboured not 
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less earnestly in the field of morality and religion, or with San Bernardino, 
who had found favour both with Guelf and Ghibelline. Saints are not 
necessarily unpopular. The cause may, perhaps, be sought in Savona- 
rola’s self-assertion, in his perpetual use of the first person, in the 
reiteration of all that he had done for Florence, of all the prophecies 
that had been fulfilled or were to be fulfilled, at the expense of those 
who would not listen. Whoever will force himself to read one of his 
more emphatic sermons from an opponent’s point of view may find 
the key to the final verdict of the city. The child had giwvn into the 
man. Savonarola had striven to break the wings of the foul bird, and 
the bird had struck him with its talons ; he had lifted his rod to part 
the waters, and the Red Sea had overwhelmed him. 

Tlie fascination which Savonarola exercised is almost as living to-day 
as it was when his congregation sat spell-bound round him. The object 
of these pages has been to discuss his influence upon political and con- 
stitutional history; but this is only one aspect of his career and to 
himself the least important. He was, perhaps, no skilled statesman, no 
wise political leader; but, as a spiritual force whose influence long 
survived him, he has had few equals. Those who would study this side of 
his character must leave the clu*oniclcrs, the despatches of ambassadoi-s, 
and the biogi-aphies, and turn to his letters, his sermons, and his tracts. 
His zeal for righteousness, his horror of sin, his sympathy for the poor, 
his love of children appeal to the earnest and loving of all ages. There is 
little question that for most foreignei's, cei-taiuly for those of the English- 
speaking race, the very thought of Florence centres in Dante, the exile 
of Ravenna, and in Savonarola, the alien of Feirai’a. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FLOHENCE (II): MACHIAVEIXT. 

Br tlie 3 'car l.'ilS the downfall of the Florentine Republic was 
complete. Her failure was due to a variety of causes. A form of 
government which h.ad worked satisfactorily while remaining outside the 
general stream of European politics, proved incapable of readjustment 
to novel conditions, and became an anachronism, more and more dis- 
credited as time w'ent on. The character of the Florentine constitution 
rendered almost impossible any continuity of aim or persistence in policy. 
The Sigiioria changed evei-y two months : the Died della gmrra, who liad 
de facto the largest control over foreign politics, changed every six months. 
No State could repose confidence in a government, in which political 
secrets could not be kept and where it appeared impossible to fi.x respon- 
sibility on anyone. From time to time efforts were made at Florence to 
remove this source of weakness, and the appointment in 1502 of a Gorfa- 
lonierc holding office for life seemed to many men, including Machiavelli, 
to have at last furnished some real guarantee for a stable policy. Not 
only, however, was the notion of a permanent official at variance wth the 
theories of political liberty accepted at Florence, but the new Goifalonierc, 
Piero Soderini, rvas in reality unequal to his position, and maintained 
his authority only at the cost of much unnecessary friction. He was 
fii’m only in his allegiance to France. Louis XII on his part was 
indifferent to the real interests of the city, though ready to make what 
use he could of Florentine assistance in his Italian expeditions. Wlien 
the French were ultimately forced to withdraw from Italy, Florence was 
left isolated and impotent. 

It was not merely the inherent defects of her constitution that weakened 
Florence in the city itself there w'as never during these years any real 
union. The death of Savonarola neither removed the causes of internal 
^scontent, nor mitigated the animosity of faction. The quairels of 
individuals and of parties rendered it difficult to maintain order in 
the city or to conduct the daily business of government. Tlie adherents 
of the ^ledici family were numerous, rich, and unscrupulous, and in the 
end proved successful. Tliey w'ci-e ready at any moment to cooperate 
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with any foreigner or Italian, who miglit be an enemy of the Republic. 
The result was to ci’eate general disti'ust, and to render impossible any 
combined effort on a large scale. 

A city so situated could only maintain its independence, if its 
military strength supplied more than a counterpoise to its constitutional 
weakness. An adequate army and trustworthy commanders were indispens- 
able, and Florence possessed neither. The practice of hiring professional 
soldiers was general in Italy, and was adopted at Florence. It became the 
cause of incalculable evil. Not only was the city liable to be deserted 
or betra 3 ^ed, even during a battle, by her mercenary troops, but the 
system necessarily involved a vast outlay of public money and a heavy 
taxation. By 1503 the financial crisis had in consequence become so 
acute that it was necessary to levy a tithe upon all real property. The 
evil was mitigated, but not removed, by the military reforms of 1506. 
Machiavelli, who carilcd into efiect the new system, though the idea did 
not originate with him, was able, by means of his indomitable diligence 
and enthusiasm, to muster a force of about 5000 citizen soldiers ; but in 
the end they proved to be of little service. 

Florence was, moreover, set in the midst of many and great enemies. 
In the North, Ludovico il Moro at Milan, whether as open enemy or 
insidious friend, did what he could to damage the State, until he was 
taken prisoner by the French in 1500 and finally disappeared from 
Italian history. Venice had long ago abandoned her traditional policy 
and been seeking to acquire an inland empire, and, until the battle of 
Agnadello in 1509 crushed her power, harassed and im 2 )eded the 
Florentines at every turn. At Rome both Alexander VI and 
Julius II were indifferent or hostile to Florentine interests, and 
Cesare Borgia was believed, probably with reason, to include among his 
designs the incorporation of Tuscany wdth his other conquests. And 
besides the opposition of the laiger Italian States, Florence had during 
this period to struggle against the hostility of nearly all the smaller 
toAvns in her neighbourhood. Pisa in particular was a source of endless 
trouble. From 1494!, when Pisa, tlianks to Charles VIII, threw off the 
Florentine dominion and became a free State, until 1509, Florence was 
at war with her; and any other Power, whose object was to damage 
Florence, was sure to intervene from time to time in the struggle. 

To meet the dangers which threatened them from outside and the 
embarrassments and perplexities within the city, tlie Florentines pos- 
sessed no statesmen of commanding ability or acknowledged pre-eminence, 
and no generals with real military genius. There "were skilful diplo- 
matists and mediocre captains in abundance, and even men who, like 
Antonio Giacomini and Niccolo Capponi, might under more favourable 
conditions have proved efficient commandei's ; but, speaking broadly, at 
Florence, as in most cities of Central Italy, intellect had outrun character, 
and the sterner virtues were almost unknown. The “ cori'uption ” of 
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which hlachiavell} complained so often and so bitterly, was to be found 
everywhere ; and, though its effects were naturally most ob^ous in the 
military class, it was equally a soinrce of weakness in the political world. 
The defensive attitude which was forced upon the city by the movements 
of the larger European Towers, and the eonstant, vigilance and diplomatic 
manoeuvring necessary to combat the shifting designs of Italian neigh- 
bours, prevented any elevation of view, and rendered inevitable the 
employment of all the familiar resources of small and weak States in 
extremis. 

In the great events of the years 1499-1512 Florence played but 
a subordinate pai’t. inien Louis XII was preparing his expedition 
against Milan, Florence held aloof, awaiting the result of the struggle. 
IVhile Louis XII was at Milan, ambassadors an'ived from Florence, 
lire hesitation of the city to declare her intentions before the event had 
aroused some distrust in the French ; but it would have been obviously 
undesirable, in view of the proposed expedition against Naples, to 
alienate the Florentines, and hence an aiTangement was without 
difficulty concluded, by which Florence was to receive aid from Louis 
for the war against Pisa, and in return to supply him with troops and 
money (October 12, 1499). Thenceforward the fortunes of Florence 
were intimately linked with the fortmies of France. 

In the campaign of Cesare Borgia against Imola and Forli there was 
nothing which directly menaced Florence; and when the Pope secretly 
endeavoured to influence Louis XII against the city, he was unsuccessful, 
and Louis gave definite instructions that Cesare was to do nothing 
detrimental to Florence. But it was becoming clear that the Borgian 
policy, in so far as it tended to consolidation, was a menace to the 
Republic : for even if Tuscany were not directly to suffer, one strong 
neighbour would take the place of many feeble ones. 

Wrile these events were in progress, the Florentines had devoted 
their best energies to the war against Pisa; but they were imable to 
make any real progress towards the capture of the town. In the summer 
of 1498 Uiey had hired Paolo Vitelli as their general, and in 1499 it 
seemed os though Pisa would be forced to capitirlate. But Vitelli 
failed at the last moment, and paid for his blunder with his life. Things 
became stiU worse when, in accordance witli the agreement concluded at 
Milan, October 12, sonre Swiss and Gascons were serrt by Louis XII 
to the assistance of the Florentines. The Gascons soon deserted, while 
the Swiss mutinied; and Louis XII blamed the Florentines for the 
fiasco. It was in connexion with these events that hlachiavelli was 
sent to France. He was unable to obtain any satisfaction, and it was 
not until three ycar-s later (1504), when the French had beerr defeated at 
Naples oird the danger threatened by Cesare Borgia had passed away, 
that Florence was able to i-esume operations with any vifrour. 

After the settlemeut of tlie Milanese question, Louis XJI was occupied 
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with the preliminaries of his expedition against Naples. The treaty 
by which he and Ferdinand of Aragon agreed to conquer the Neapolitan 
territory and to divide it between them, was concluded on November 11, 
1500, and ratified by the Pope on June 25 of the following year. It 
aflPected Florence in so far as it implied an assurance that Cesare Borgia 
woxdd not be molested by France in prosecuting his designs. But 
Louis XII hardly yet perceived the scope of Boi’gian ambition, and there 
Avas for the moment at least no certainty that a collision Avith Florence 
Avas impending. At the end of September Cesare started for the 
Romagna, and, after a series of successes Avhich placed him in possession 
of Pesai’o, Rimini, and Faenza, sent to Floi'ence to demand provisions and 
a free pass througli Florentine tenltory. Without, hoAvever, aAvaiting a 
reply, he advanced to Barberino and there reneAved his demands, at the 
same time requiring the Florentines to alter the government of their 
State. Ilis object Avas to secure Piero de’ Medici more closely to his 
interests. This demand Avas not, however, insisted upon, as the restora- 
tion of the Medici Avas hardly practicable at this juncture, and, eA'en if 
practicable, appeared likely to thi’OAv more poAver than Avas compatible 
Avith Cesare’s interests into the hands of Vitellozzo Vitelli and the Orsini, 
But he pressed his demand for a condotta from Florence, and this was 
conceded, the Florentines also undertaking not to hinder his enterprise 
against Piombino. Such Avas the position of affairs Avhen he started for 
Rome in June, in order to join the French army noAv advancing toAvards 
Naples, His Avork Avas successfully continued by his captains, and he re- 
toned early in the next year (1502) to take formal possession of Piombino. 

The next six months Avitnesscd a further development of the Borgian 
policy, and the Florentines began at length to realise in AA^hat peril they 
stood. It is not possible to determine Avith precision how far Cesare 
Borgia’s movements during the year AA'ere definitely premeditated; 
considering the complexity of the conditions under Avhich he Avas 
working, his actions could not be settled long beforehand, but Avere 
necessarily adjusted day by day in the face of momentai-y opportunities 
or emergencies. From Piombino he retui’ned to Rome, leaving military 
operations in the hands of Vitellozzo Vitelli. Acting in conjunction 
Avith Piero de’ Medici, Vitellozzo Avas able to effect the revolt of Ai'ezzo, 
and rapidly made himself master of nearly all the places of any im- 
portance northAvards as far as Forli and soutliAvards as far as the shores 
of Lake Trasimeno. At Florence the ncAvs of the revolt Avas received 
Avith consternation, and the alarm became genei-al. It Avas clear that 
the city itself Avas being gi’aduaUy and systematically shut in. Cesare’s 
idea Avas to bring under his control all the country Avhich lay, roughly 
speaking, betAveen four points — Piombino, Perugia, Forli, Pisa : the lines 
of country and toAvns Avhich connected these four points Avere noAv practi- 
cally secured to him. For on the south, the district between Piombino 
and Perugia Avas already Avon, and Pandolfo Petrucci, Lord of Siena, who, 
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situated about midway between the two points and a little to the north, 
might have hampered his designs, had been brought over to his interests 
in 1501. The country along the eastern line from Perugia to FoiTi 
was won by the rebellion of Arezzo and the Valdichiana. On the 
north, from Forli to Pisa, his hold was not quite so secitte, but Pistoia, 
ever rent by faction, could offer no effective resistance, Lucca was 
avowedly Medicean, and the Pisans definitely offered their city to 
Cesare Borgia before December 1502. About the coast-line from 
Piombino to the mouth of the Amo, there was no need to trouble. It 
seemed, therefore, as though everything were ready for an immediate 
and crushing attack upon Tbscany. 

The situation of Florence was not, however, so desperate as it 
appeared to be. There were still a few places of importance lying outside 
the eastern line from Forli to Pemgia, which might at any moment 
prove troublesome to Cesare. Of these the most notable were Urbino, 
Camerino, and Perugia. The latter he could afford to disregard for 
the moment, as the Signore, Giovan Paolo Baglioni, was serving in his 
amiy and at the time seemed trustworthy. But Urbino, which blocked 
his way to the eastern coast and might cut off communication with 
Rimini and Pesaro which he had held since 1500, had to be sub- 
dued. The same could also be said of Camerino, as the point of 
junction between Perugia and Fermo. Cesare was, moreover, already 
aware that he could not trust to the loyalty of his mercenary captains. 
Seeing how town after tomi fell before him, it was inevitable that they 
should reflect how their o\vn tmm might come next. They distrusted 
their employer, and he distrusted them. Conspiracy and treacliery were 
bound to ensue ; the notions of right and authority had ceased to be 
regarded on either side, and the vital question was, who would have the 
dexterity and cunning to oveneach his antagonist ? Lastly, Louis XII 
was still the most important factor in the impending struggle. There 
had recently been some grounds of dispute between the Florentines and 
France, Louis complaining that he had not received proper assistance 
from the city during his Neapolitan campaign. But the misunder- 
standing had been removed by a new agreement (April 12, 1602); and 
the King had undertaken to supply troops for the defence of Florence 
whenever necessai-y. The French had no intention of allowing the Borgia 
to become mastem of Florence ; in that event, the road to Naples would 
iiave been blocked by a new Power commanding Central Italy from sea 
to sea. The capture of Urbino by Cesare Borgia at the end of June 
was an unmistakable revelation of his designs. It was at this juncture 
that France intervened, and obliged him to suspend operations. It 
became necessary to temporise, and he entered into negotiations with 
Florence. Arezzo and tlie other places which he had conquered in 
Tuscany were reluctantly restored to the Republic. But at the end of 
July he went in person to IMilan to have an intervic\v with Louis XII, 
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and succeeded in effecting a comjjlete reconciliation with him. Florence 
was, however, relieved from immediate ajjprehension. 

It Wfis at this critical moment that the thi’eatencd conspiracy of 
Cesare Boi'gia’s captains broke out. The exasperation which the Borgian 
projects had aroused at Florence led the conspiratom to hope that the 
Republic would espouse their cause; and, after making themselves masters 
of the duchy of Urbino, they appealed to Florence for assistance. But 
as soon as the existence of the conspiracy had become known, both the 
Pope and his son had in their turn applied to the Florentines and asked 
that ainbassadore might be sent to confer with them. Machiavelli was 
deputed to visit Cesare Borgia, and remained with him till tlie end of the 
following January (1503). The arrival of French troops, for which 
Cesare Borgia applied to Louis XII and which were readily furnished, 
forced the recalcitrant captains to come to teians, and they were allowed 
to take service with him as before. But the hollow reconciliation 
deceived no one, and IMachiavelli in particular had opportunities day by 
day to trace the stages by which Cesare Borgia, who never trusted twice 
to men who betrayed him once, lulled his opponents into a false sense of 
seciu’ity, and finally took them prisoners at Sinigaglia (December 31). 
The ringleaders, including Vitellozzo Vitelli, were put to death by his 
orders. Thence he withdrew to Rome, where he arrived early in the 
following year (1503). 

The year’s work had not been, on the whole, unfavomable to the 
Borgia. Florence on the other’ Wnd had suffered seriously, and the 
incompetence of the government was generally obvious. The reform 
of 1502, which, carried as a compromise and supported by academic 
reasoning, provided for the election of a Goifaloiiiere to hold office for 
life, did something to revive the spirits of the inhabitants, and met the 
wishes of Louis XII ; but it added nothing to the real strength of the 
Republic. In the Neapolitan territory disputes had arisen between the 
French arrd the Spaniards, and all Northern Italy watched with anxiety 
the progT'ess of the war. The defeat of the French at the battle of 
Cerignola (April 28, 1503) had a marked effect upon the policy of the 
Pope, who began in corrsequence to iircline towards Spain ; but oir 
August IS all the Borgian designs were cut short by the sudden and 
unexpected death of Alexander VI. His son was ill at the same time, 
and unable to do anything. The politics of the Italian States were thus 
completely disorganised, and Florence in common rvith the other’s looked 
anxiously for the election of the new Pope. Piirs Ill’s short reign of 
less than a rnorrth was without real influence upon the position of affairs. 
On Novenrber 1 he was succeeded by Julius II, whose election Cesare 
Borgia had not been able to prevent. IVith Julius II a new period 
begins not only in the history of Italy but of Europe. 

Florence had now nothing to fear from Cesare Borgia. On the 
death of his father, he lost all his possessions except the Romagna, 
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which remained faithful to him for about a month. He had governed 
the district ■with justice and integrity, and won the affections of the 
inhabitants. But his inopportune illness was fatal to his prospects. 
The Venetians, always on the watch for oppm-tunities to enlarge their 
inland empire, obtained possession of Faenza and Rimini ; Pesaro re- 
turned under the rule of its former Lord ; Imola and Forli surrendered 
themselves to the Pope. By the end of January, 1504, Cesare Borgia 
was forced to sign an agreement by which he abandoned to Julius II all 
his claims to the Romagna, in return for permission to withdraw where- 
ever he might wish. In the spring he arrived at Naples and, 'taken 
prisoner by Gonzalo de Cordova, was conveyed to Spain. He was killed 
in battle in Navarre (1507). 

But whatever advantages the Florentines might have derived from 
the disappearance of Cesare Boi-gia, they were more than counterbalanced 
by several other events. The final defeat of the French at the battle 
of the Garigliano (December 28, 1503) placed the whole of southern Italy 
in the power of Spain; and the movements of Gonzalo, who was known 
to be rviUing to help Pisa, were a source of constant anxiety to the 
Republic. The presence of the Venetians in the Romagna, the ignor- 
ance which yet prevailed as to the intentions of the Pope, and the want 
of troops and of money, combined to produce a situation of extreme 
gra-vity at Florence. Within the city itself there was much discontent 
with the government of Soderini. He was, it is true, acceptable to the 
masses, having been able by rigid economy to lighten somewhat the 
burden of taxation ; but the leading families in the State were irritated 
by neglect and by the filling up of the Sigiioria and colleges with persons 
who were either nominees of tire Gonfaloniere^ or too insignificant to 
offer an effective opposition to his designs. His cliief supporters were 
to be found among the younger men recently embarked upon political 
life and beginning to win a reputation for themselves. Among these 
Machiavelli in many unpretentious ways was of immense service to 
Soderini and, though sometimes disagreeing with him, proved ready to 
subordinate personal opinions to what seemed the general interest of 
the State. This was clearly seen early in 1504, when an attempt was 
made to reduce Pisa to extremities by diverting the com-se of the 
Amo, The plan had been strongly urged by Sodei’ini and was 
supported by Machiavelli in his official capacity, tliough he had little 
hope that it could prove successful. Ultimately it had, of course, 
to be abandoned. 

The French defeat at Naples naturally aroused hopes 'that they 
might be driven from Milan also. The Cardinal Ascanio Sfoi-za, 
brother of Ludovico il Mow, was now at Rome and bestirring himself 
vigorously to >vin assistance in recovering the duchy. Tlie project 
could not succeed if Florence blocked the way, and Soderini was 
too devoted to France ever to enterhiin the idea. Ascanio therefore 
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turned for help to Gonzalo, and an arrangement Avas made by which 
Bartolommeo d’ Alviano, one of Gonzalo’s condottieri, was to invade 
Tuscany and to restore Giovanni and Giuliano de’ Medici to Florence ; 
Avhen this Avas accomplished, the Medici Avere to help to reinstate Sforza 
at Milan. This intrigue had hardly been raatm-ed, when Ascanio Sforza 
died. Bartolommeo d’ Alviano, hoAvever, continued to advance, but Avas 
defeated by the Florentines in the summer of 1505, the Republic thus 
escaping from a very serious danger. So elated Avere the Florentines 
by their A'ictory, that they folloAved it up by an attempt to stonn Pisa ; 
but Gonzalo sent a force of Spanish infantiy to defend the town and 
the attack had to be abandoned. 

The regular failure of so many repeated attempts to overpoAver Pisa 
disheartened the Florentines, but their hatred Avas insatiable. Every- 
thing tended to confirm the opinion, to Avliich many men had been long 
inclining, that success could only be achieved by a thorough reform of 
the military system. The year 1506 Avitnessed the actual carrying out 
of a scheme Avhich Avas to supersede the employment of mercenary troops. 
Machiavelli Avas the leading spirit in the Avholc movement; he Avas 
supported both by Soderini and by Antonio Giacomini. A national 
militia Avas instituted and a body of troops enrolled from the Contado ; 
they numbered about 5000, and AA'ere mustered before the close of the 
year. A neAv magistraej'^ Avith the title I Nove della milizla Avas foimed 
to manage all affairs connected Avith the militia in time of peace, Avhile 
the authority in time of Avar Avould as usual rest Avith the Died della 
giierra. Machiavelli Avas in Januai-y, 1507, appointed chancellor of the 
Nove della milizia, and the main bulk of the Avork connected Avith the 
levy and organisation of the neAV troops fell to him. 

During the folloAving years Florence enjoyed a period of comparative 
repose, Avhile Julius II was occupied with designs Avhich did not directly 
concern Florence. The subjection of Perugia and Bologna, the Avar of 
Genoa, and the early operations of the Avar against Venice, left Florence 
to pursue her OAvn designs, unattacked and unimpeded. But Avhen in 
1510 Julius decided to make peace with Venice, the consequence Avas a 
collision Avith France, and it Avas also clear that the Florentines Avould 
become involved in the struggle. To this they might, hoAvever, look 
forvA'ard Avith some measure of hopefulness ; for they had at last (1509) 
reduced Pisa to submission, and one long-standing cause of Aveakness 
and Avaste Avas thus removed. 

The year 1510 witnessed the first stages of the conflict between the 
Pope and France. At Florence it Avas common knowledge that Julius II 
Avas hostile both to Soderini and to the Republican government, and that 
he akeady entertained the idea of a Medicean restoration. The 
difficulties of the situation were not lightened by Louis XIl’s demand 
that the city should definitely declare her intentions. The danger from 
the papal troops Avas at the moment more directly pressing than any 
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other : to declare for France would not only have exposed the Florentine 
tcnltoiy to an immediate attach, but would have also alienated the 
s}Tnpathies of all those citizens who dreaded a conflict with the head of 
the Church, and wished also to stand well with the Medici. The city 
was full of antagonistic parties and irreconcilable interests, and an 
abortive conspiracy was formed to murder the Gonjaloniere. In order 
to gain time Machiavelli was sent upon a mission to France. On his 
arrival at Blois in July, 1510, he found Louis XII eager for war- and 
inclined towards the idea of a General Council, which should secure the 
deposition of the Tope. This Council actually met in the following year 
(September), and although consisting of only a handful of members, held 
three sessions at Fisa, the Florentines allowing the use of the tomi for 
that purpose. It was powerless to harm Julius II, who replied b}’ 
giving notice of a Council to be held at the Lateran, and thus ijKO Jado 
disqualified tire Coimcil of Pisa. It served, however, to embitter the 
I’ope against Florence; and both Florence and Pisa were placed under 
an interdict. 

During the winter of 1510-11 Julius II successfully continued 
his military operations, mitil his progress was checked by the appoint- 
ment of Gaston de Foix to the command of the French forces, in 
conjunction with Gian Giacomo Trirnilzio. Throughout the spring 
rcvci'se followed reverse, and by June the Pope was back in Rome; 
indeed, if Louis XII had permitted it, Trivulzio might have followed 
him unhindered to Rome itself. Had he done so, France would have 
commairded the whole of Northenr and Central Italy, and once more 
cleared tlie road to Naples. Knowing tliis, Ferdinand of Aragon had, 
so early as June, 1511, made proposals to Julius for the formation of a 
league to check the progi'ess of the French. The idea, momentarily 
delayed by the illness of the Pope in August, was realised in October; 
and on the fifth of that month the Holy League was published at Rome. 
The contracting parties were Julius, Ferdinand and the Venetians : the 
ostensible object was the defence of Church interests and the recovery of 
Chm'ch property. The command of the allied forces was entrusted to 
the Viceroy of Naples, Ramon de Cardona. 

Vniichevcr side proved victorious in the inevitable struggle, the 
result would be equally disastrous to the Florentine Republic. Soderini 
still represented what might be considered the official policy of the State 
— friendship with France ; but his authority was growing steadily weaker, 
and the collision of parties made any combined action impossible. It was 
the battle of Ravenna (April 11, 1512) that finally cleared the situation, 
lliough the French were victorious, the death of Gaston de Foix 
deprived tiicm of tlicir most efficient general, and they were hencefonvard 
lielpless. B}' the end of June they were driven from Lombardy and ceased 
for the time to exist at aU as factors in the politics of Italy. Florence 
was at the mercy of the confederates. The suj)rcme moment had come. 
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By the expulsion of the French the object for which the Holy League 
had been really formed was accomplished, and it was necessary for the 
allied powers to readjust their policy and to determine their futui’e move- 
ments. For this pmpose they held a congi-ess at Mantua in August, at 
which among other subjects the reconstitution of the Italian States was 
discussed. It was decided to restore the Medici at Florence. This 
had been the Pope’s avowed object since 1610, and he v'as not likely at 
this stage to see that it was, from his point of view, an impolitic blunder. 
The work was entrusted to Ilamon de Cardona, who joined his anny 
at Bologna and began to march southwards. He anived without re- 
sistance at Barberino, about fifteen miles north of Florence. From there 
he sent to the city to demand the deposition of Soderini and the return 
of the Medici as private citizens. The Florentines refused to depose 
Soderini, though willing to receive the IMedici on those terms. At the 
same time they sent a force of troops to garrison Prato. Ramon de 
Cardona therefore continued his advance; Prato was captured on 
August 30, and its inhabitants were with ruthless barbarity tortured, 
debauched and butchered. Further resistance was impossible. On 
September 1 Soderini was deposed, and on the same evening Giuliano de’ 
Medici entered Florence, to be followed on the 14th by Giovanni and 
other members of the family. Nothing remained but to fix the form of 
the new government. The Consiglio Grande and the Died di Baha were 
abolished, as well as the Nove della Milizia and the national militia; 
Accoppiatori were appointed to select the Signoria and Colleges a mano, 
and it was resolved that the Goifaloniere should henceforth hold office for 
two months only. During the close of the year Florence settled down 
quietly under Medicean rule. The revolution was accomplished with 
more moderation than might have been expected ; and even those who, 
like Machiavelli, had been zealous seiw^ants of Soderini, suffered as a rule 
no more than loss of official employment or temporary banishment. 

These years, in which the fate of Florence was decided, while the 
Republic was dragged helpless in the chain of events, helpless to 
determine her own fortunes, were the period in which Machiavelli’s 
tenn of political activity was comprised. 

Niccolo Machiavelli was bora at Florence in 14G9, and died, 
comparatively young, in 1527. For about fourteen years he was 
employed by the Florentine government in a subordinate official 
capacity, and even his intimate friends hardly recognised that he was 
a really great man. Although his position as Secretary to the Died 
kept him constantly in touch vdth political movements in Central Italy, 
and although he was employed almost rrithout intermission from 1499 
till 1512 upon diplomatic missions, he exerted hardly any influence upon 
the course of events ; if he were knovui only by his official letters and 
despatches, there would be little in his career to an est attention. It is 
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only as an author that Machiavdli has any abiding place in the world’s 
history. He has a claim upon the attention of the modem world 
because, living at a time when the old political order in Europe was 
collapsing and new problems both in State and in society were arising 
with dazzling rapidity, he endeavonred to interpret the logical meaning 
of events, to forecast the inevitable issues, and to elicit and formulate 
the rules winch, destined henceforth to dominate political action, were 
then taking shape among the fresh-forming conditions of national life. 

His natural gifts marked him out as peculiarly fitted to be an 
intellectual pioneer. He has more in common with the political 
lliinkcrs of later generations than with the bulk of his contemporaries, 
on whom still pressed the dead hand of medievalism. It is true, 
of course, that he did not stand alone; both in Italy and in France 
there were a few men who worked along the same lines and were 
approaching the same goal, Commines had nothing to leam from 
MachiaveUi ; and Guicciardini, his equal in ability and his superior in 
moral detachment, was harder and colder, and more logical. And there 
were men of lesser note, Vettori and Buonaccoisi and the long line of 
eminent historians from Nardi to Ammirato, who helped, each in one 
way or another, to break the fetters of tradition and to usher in the 
modem world. But there is no one among them all, except MachiaveUi, 
who has won ecumenical renown. And the ultimate reason is that, 
although the area which he was able to observe was smaU, the horizon 
which he guessed was vast ; he was able to overstep the narrow limits of 
Central Italy and Lombardy, to tliink upon a large scale, and to reach 
some real elevation of view. He made, it is true, many mistakes, and 
there is much in his writings that is indefensible ; but, on the whole, 
later history has done much to justify him, and the view Avhich is most 
essentially MachiaveUian, that the art of government, like the art of 
navigation, is out of relation to morals, has hardly ever lacked 
authoritative support. 

It was in 1513 that MachiaveUi, then living in retirement near San 
Casciano, began the composition of those works which ■were to make his 
name famous. They are not inteUigible except when considered in relation 
to the historical background of his life, and to the circumstances in which 
they were written. But for many generations the ideas which they 
contained were censured or defended by men who were at least partiaUy ig- 
norant of the epoch and of the country in which they arose, and were often 
mere controvereialists or the accredited champions of some branch of the 
Church. As the doctrines of which MachiaveUi ■was the earliest conscious 
exponent were so important and so comprehensive, it ■v'as inevitable that 
attempts should be made to appraise their absolute value; they appeared 
to involve not only an unfamiliar, if not whoUy novel, conception of the 
State, but to imply also the substitution of some new standai'ds of 
judgment and principles of action which, while overriding the traditional 
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rules and the accepted authorities in the political order, might be under- 
stood to apply also to the conduct of society and to the oi’dinary affairs 
of men. The consideration of these ideas and the attempt to gauge 
their effects upon religion or morals or politics, and to elicit the con- 
clusions to which they appeared to lead, engi-ossed attention so largely, 
tliat their historical origin ^vas forgotten, their classical antecedents were 
ignored, and step by step, for more than a century, criticism drifted 
away from Machiavelli and concerned itself with an ill-defined and 
amorphous body of doch-ine known loosely under the name of Machia- 
vellism. No fair judgment of Machiavelli’s works is possible, unless they 
are separated from the literature and the controversies which have grown 
up around them. It is true that the acci'etions of later thinkers have 
an importance of their own, but they are of hardly any value in Machia- 
vellian exegesis. All the necessary materials for judgment ai’e to be 
found in the wi-itings of Macliiavelli and of his contemporaries. 

The doctrines of Machiavelli ai*e not systematically expounded or 
adequately justified in any one of his books. It is only by piecing 
together the scattered notices in different writings and by comparing the 
forms in which similar ideas are presented at different periods, that there 
emerges slowly a general conception of the character of the ■whole. 
Some of these ideas were not original, but as old as the beginnings of 
recorded thought. In certain cases they were part of the intellectual 
heritage transmitted by Greece and Rome, adapted to a new setting and 
transfused with a new potency and meaning. Sometimes they were 
common to other conteraporaiy publicists. Often they were pi’ovisional 
solutions of primitive problems, claiming no imiversal or permanent 
validity. Often, again, they were the expression of beliefs which among 
any people and at any period would be regarded as innocuous and 
inoffensive and perhaps even as obvious. Efforts have often been made to 
summarise them all in a single plu'ase, or to compress them within one 
wide generalisation. Such attempts have been always unsatisfactory, 
because much that is essential cannot be included. Machiavelli himself 
is not rightly viewed as, in the strict sense, a doctrmaire; he had no 
systematic theories to press. There was at no time anything rigid or 
harshly exclusive in his "views: they were formed after slow deliberation, 
as experience and study widened his range or quickened his insight. 
They embrace elements which come from many sources, and, though 
they are on the whole fairly consistent, his writings contain many 
indications of the diffident and tentative steps by which the conclusions 
were reached. 

Portions of Machiavelli’s works '\vere intended to form a contribution 
to general questions of politics and ethics: there are other portions 
which were more directly determined by the pressure of an imusual 
problem and of ephemeral conditions. In nearly all his ^vritings the 
dispassionate, scientific temper of the historian or thinker who records 
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and explains is combined with the earnestness and the eagerness of the 
advocate who is pleading a cause. Aspiration and emotion were not 
foreign to the genius of Machiavelli, and at appropiiate moments found 
impassioned utterance. Discussions of general principles of history and 
of the aii, of government are everynvhere aj^plied and enforced by 
examples of contemporaiy failures or successes, and the reasoning is thus 
brought home "to men’s business and bosoms.” In the Discourses on 
Livy the doctrinal and scientific interest predominated: in TJie Prince, 
wliich became the most influential of all his books, the local and 
temporaiy problems lay at the root of the whole discussion. It is 
therefore necessaiy to separate, unthin the limits of a legitimate analysis, 
the two elements found combined in his -writings; and though no firm 
line can or ought to he drawn betireen the two parts, irliich at nearly 
every point toucli and supplement each other, a divided discussion will 
best conduce to the clearness from which truth most quickly emerges. 

The writings of nearly all the Florentine historians and pidrlicists of 
the sixteenth centru-y involve certain fundamental beliefs or hypotheses, 
upon which the whole structure of their reasoning rests; these are rarely 
stated iotidem verbis in anj’ passage, although implied in nearly all. 
The general body of their work forms a perpetual commentary upon a 
text, which is only incidentally enunciated; the method employed is 
expository only in appearance, but in reality genetic; the ultimate 
principles of the argument are the final result at which the reader 
aiTives, and not a guide which he has ■\vith him from the beginning. 
Even wth an author like Machiavelli, who was not averse to re- 
peating himself, and less reticent than many othei-s, it is not alwaj’s 
easy to be cci-tain that the latent hypotheses and scattered hints 
have been correctly elicited and grouped, StiD, it is in any case clear 
that what controlled his A-iews of the movement of events, whether in his 
own day or in earlier times, and of the lessons which they convey, was, 
in the last analysis, a specific notion of man’s nature as a permanent 
force realising itself and imposing itself upon external things, shaping 
and subjecting them, Tlie conception of human nature to which he 
adhered was used as the foundation for a definite theory of history as a 
whole Then the process of reasoning was reversed, and from the 
collective actixdty of national life a return was made to the isolated 
unit or individual, and an ethical supplement added, thus completing a 
general conspectus of man both in the State and in society. For though 
Machiavelli inferred that ethics and politics are distinct, and that the art 
of government is out of relation to morals, he founded both upon the 
same assumptions. The ethical jmrtion of his work is, of course, of 
little importance in comparison with the political, and is usually wholly 
ignored. 

The conception which had the widest influence upon Machiavelli’s 
teaching is that of the essential depravity of human nature. Men are 
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born bad, and no one does good, unless obliged. This he regarded as a 
necessary axiom of political science. It was contested by a few of bis 
contemporaries, but on the whole the political speculation of the 
Renaissance and the theological teaching of the Reformation issued, 
in this respect, in the assertion of the same truth. The result at which 
theologians arrived in their ciroi*ts to settle the controversies connected 
with original or “birth” sin, was reached by Machiavelli through the 
study of the past, and with the object of obtaining a fixed basis for 
discussion. For the most part he limited himself to an emphatic 
iteration of his belief, without attempting analysis or defence beyond a 
general appeal to the common experience of mankind. It is not cei-taiu 
through what channels the view was conveyed to him; he shared the 
belief with Thucydides. “Men never behave well,” he wrote, “unless 
they are obliged; wherever a choice is open to them and they are free 
to do as they like, evcr3'thing is immediately filled with confusion and 
disorder. — hlen are more prone to evil than to good. — As is shown by 
all who discuss cirtl govemment, and b)' the abundance of examples in 
every history, whoever organises a State, or lays donm laws in it, must 
necessarily assume that all men are bad, and that they will follow the 
wickedness of their own hearts, whenever they have free opportunity to 
do so; and, supposing any wickedness to be temporarily hidden, it is due to 
a secret cause of which, having seen no experience to the contrary, men 
are ignorant; but time, which they say is tlie father of all truth, reveals 
it at last.” Tliis view involved the corollaiy, that human natine could 
not be depended upon to reform itself; it is only through repression that 
evil can be kept below the suicidal point. 

Combined with this conviction was another, resting also upon an 
assumj)tion and likewise applied as a general princij)le to explain history. 
The maxim “Imitation is natural to man” would express it in its crudest 
and most vague form. “Men almost always walk in the paths which 
others have trodden and in their actions proceed by imitation, and yet 
cannot keep entirely to other men’s paths, nor attain to the excellence 
whicli they imitate.” The idea is often enforced directly by hlachiavelli, 
sometimes expanded or spoken of in a figure. Ilis meaning was that all 
men, at any given period, must necessarily be in the debt of the dead; 
the masses cannot help following the beaten paths; the tendency of 
histoiy is not to initiate, but to reproduce in a debased form. Men, 
being lazy, are more willing to conform than to pioneer; it is less incon- 
venient to tolerate than to persecute. Of course such repetition as 
history appeared to reveal would still be, in the main, not the result of 
conscious imitation, but the inevitable product of the permanent passions 
in man, which he believed to have a larger power in determining events 
than the rational and progressive elements. “The wise are wont to say, 
and not at random or without foundation, that he who desires to 
foresee what is going to take place, should consider what has taken 
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place; because all the things in the world, at all periods, have an 
essential coiTcspondence with past times. This arises because, as they 
ai-e the work of men who have and always have had the same passions, 
they must of necessity produce the same effects. — ^In all cities and among 
all peoples there exist the same appetites and the same dispositions that 
have always existed.” 

The uniformity of the forces at work in history might be expected 
to produce a monotonous movement in events, a mere recurring series in 
the life of nations. This is not the case, because whatever, whether in 
tire intellectual or material order, is the outcome of man’s activity is sub- 
jected to a law similar to that which controls the progi’ess and decay of 
the individual life; every tiling contains within itself the seeds of its own 
dissolution; “in all things there is latent some pecubar evil which gives 
rise to fresh vicissitudes.” No struggle against the tendency to cor- 
ruption and extinction can be permanently successful, just as no man 
can prolong Ids existence beyond a certain point. But while decadence 
is in progress in one part of the world, the corresponding principle of 
groiv'th may predominate elsewhere. In every case, when the highest 
point has been reached, the descent begins. Machiavelli did not flinch 
from the consequences of this reasoning, when translated into the moral 
order; evil is the cause of good, and good is the cause of evil. “It has 
been, is, and alwn3's will be time that evil succeeds good, and good evil, 
and the one is always the cause of the other.” On this assumption, the 
variety of history became no more than the displacement or dislocation 
of permanent elements: “I am convinced that the world has always ex- 
isted after the same manner, and the quantity of good and evil in it has 
been constant: but tliis good and this evil keep shifting from country to 
country, as is seen in the records of those ancient empires which, as their 
manners changed, passed from the one to the other, but the world itself 
remained the same: there was this difference only, that whereas Assyria 
was at first the seat of the world’s virtue \vv'tii\y this was afterwards placed 
in Media, then in Pei-sia, until at last it came to Italy and Rome, and 
thougli since the Roman Empire no other empire has followed which has 
proved lasting, nor in which the world has concentrated its virtue, never- 
theless it is seen to have been diffused throughout many nations, in which 
men lived virtuously [virtuosamente^^ And what is true of institutions 
and civilisation in general, is a valid law also in the political world, where 
forms of government recur in a series which can be calculated upon. 
Monarchy passes into tyranny, aristocracy into oligarchy, democracy 
into anarchy; “so, if the founder of a State establishes in a city any one 
of these three governments, he establishes it for a short time only; for 
no remedy can be applied to prevent it sliding off into its opposite, owing 
to the resemblance which exists, in this case, between the virtue and the 
vice. — This is the circle within wliich all States have been and are 
governed.” Many revolutions of tins nature would exhaust the vitality 
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of a State, and rendei- it the prey of a stronger neighbour; but if any 
people could possess adequate recuperative power, the circular movement 
might continue for ever: “a State would be able to revolve for an in- 
definite period from government to government.’’ Considering the in- 
herent defects of each of these constitutional forms, Macliiavelli accorded 
unreservedly a theoretical preference to a “mixed” government, while 
rejecting it as practically unsuited to the condition of Italy in his own 
day. 

The next step was to consider, how this tendency to become con upt 
and, ultimately, extinct, made itself manifest in a State; what were the 
symptoms of decay and what the more immediate causes which deter- 
mined it; and, lastly, what were the methods by which the process of 
national dissolution might be, at least temporarily, arrested. Machiavelli 
furnished an answer by a reference to a primitive bias of human nature, 
a congenital failing in aU men. Power breeds appetite; no rulers are 
ever satisfied; no one has ever reached a position from which he has no 
desire to advance further. “Ambition is so powerful in the hearts of 
men that, to whatever height they rise, it never leaves them. The reason 
is, that nature has created men so that they can desire everything, but 
they cannot get everything; thus, as the desire is ahvays in excess of 
the power of gratifying it, the result is that they are discontented and 
dissatisfied with v'hat they possess. Hence arise the vicissitudes of their 
fortunes; for as some desire to have more, and some fear to lose what 
they have ah-eady, enmities and wars ensue, which lead to the ruin of 
one country and the rise of another.— Tlmt which more than anything 
else throws down an empire from its loftiest summit is this: the powerful 
are never satisfied with their power. Hence it happens that those who have 
lost are ill-contented and a disposition is aroused to overthrow those who 
come off victors. Thus it happens that one rises and another dies; and 
he who has raised himself is for ever pining with new ambition or with 
fear. This appetite destroys States; and it is the more extraordinary 
that, while everyone recognises this fault, no one avoids it.” 'Ihe primary 
impose towards evil thus comes from within the ruler: the direction in 
which political changes tend is not determined by the progress of general 
enlightenment among the citizens, by the growth of new ideas, or by the 
development of new needs in a country. Machiavelli deemed the indi- 
vidual supreme: a “new prince,” like the Greek vo/io6er7]<;, brought into 
existence an artificial structure, formed on arbitrary lines, and called a 
State: under this his subjects had to live. He also by his personal 
and individual failings led the way to ruin. On the other hand, having 
regard rather to the general body of citizens than to their riders, 
Machiavelli believed, like Bacon, that Avars Avere necessary as a national 
tonic; peace is disruptive and eneiwating; “Ai^ar and fear” produce^ unity. 
So long as a community continued young, all would be avcU; but “virtue 
produces peace, peace idleness, idleness disorder, disorder ruin. ^Virtue 
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makes places tranquil; then, from tranquillity results idleness; and 
idleness wastes country and to^vn. Tlien, when a district has been in- 
volved in disorder for a time, virtue returns to dwell there once again.” 

The periods within which tliese inevitable revolutions are accom- 
plished, might, with certain limitations, be regulated by human efibrt. 
Man, inasmuch as he is by nature a disorderly being, needed, whatever the 
form of the government, to be held under control by some despotic power; 
hence the necessity of law. The rights, the duties, and even the virtues 
of individuals are the creatures of law. The duration of any constitu- 
tional form and the life of any State is in large measure dete'nnined by 
the excellence of its laws. “It is tme that a Power generally endures for 
a larger or a shorter time, according as its laws and institutions are more 
or less good. — Let Princes know that they begin to lose their State at 
that hour in which they l^egin to violate the laws, and those customs and 
usages which are ancient and under which men have lived for a long time.” 
If the laws are inadequate or unsound, or if they can be ignored with 
impunity, the obligations hitherto resting upon the citizens are simul- 
taneously removed. Machiavelli, however, believed that there can be 
extremely few cases in which a man is entitled to judge for himself of 
the working of law. “Men ought to give honour to the past, and 
obedience to the present; they ought to wish for good princes, but to 
put up with them, whatever their character.” Innovation is hazardous 
both for the subject and for the ruler, Trae political wisdom will be 
revealed in the organisation of government on a basis so fii-m that 
innovation becomes unnecessary. “The safety of a republic or a king- 
dom consists, not in having a ruler who governs wisely while he lives, but 
in being subject to one who so organises it that, when lie dies, it may 
continue to maintain itself.” Some element of pennanence in the source 
of authority is the more indispensable, because there is a point in the 
career of every society at which laws would otherwise be too feeble to 
cope with the general con-uption: “there are no laws and no insti- 
tutions which have power to curb a univei’sal corruption. — Laws, if they 
are to be observed, presuppose good customs.” 

Jlachiavelli by no means oveiustimated the power of lav/s; alone, 
they could never be an adequate instrument of empire. Their severity 
required to be mitigated, and their restraining force to be supplemented, 
by some influence potent to control not men’s acts only but their minds. 
There was a sense, therefore, in which the State could not with advantage 
be separated from the Church; both were to cooperate to create national 
customs and habits of thought, not less than to enforce order and main- 
tain the stability of society. AVithout confounding the domains of 
politics and theology, Machiavelli urged the familiar view that any 
community, which has lost or misdirected the religious sentiment, has 
gieatly weakened itself and imperilled its own existence. “The ob- 
servance of the ordinances of religion is the cause of the giealncss of 
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commonwealths; so also is their neglect the cause of ruin. For where the 
fear of God is wanting, a kingdom must either go to ruin, or be supported 
by the fear of a prince as compensating for the lost influences of 
religion. — Rulers of a commonwealth or kingdom ought to preserve the 
existing foundations of religion; if they do this, it will be easy for them 
to keep their State religious, and consequently virtuous and united.” A 
politician is not called upon to examine the truth or the absolute value 
of religion; in some cases it may even be incumbent upon a prince to 
protect a form of religion which he believes to be false; and thus religious 
toleration would rest, in the first instance, upon a secular sanction. The 
ruler must be careful to preserve his intellectual balance, and to allow 
neither religion nor sentiment to intrude inappropriately. Politics and 
paternosters are distinct. If the auspices are unfavourable, they must 
be set aside. On the other hand no ceremonies and no creed can of 
themselves secure success. “The belief that if you remain idle on your 
knees, God will fight for you in your OAvn despite, has rained many 
kingdoms and many States. Prayers are, indeed, necessary; and he is 
downright mad who forbids the people their ceremonies and devotions. 
For from them it seems that men reap union and good order, and upon 
these depend prosperity and happiness. Yet let no man be so silly as 
to believe that, if his house Mis about his head, God will save it 
without any other prop; for he will die beneath the ruins.” WHien the 
supports of law and of religion collapse, a State is approaching its 
dissolution. It is possible, indeed, that a reformer may be equal to the 
work of regeneration; but on the other hand it is “very easy for a 
reformer never to arise.” Under such conditions abnormal methods find 
their justification; recourse must be had to “extraordinary remedies” 
and “strong medicines”; the diseased members must be cut away, to 
prolong, though but for a season, the life of a State. 

Such, in broad outline, were the chief views of Machiavelli concerning 
the nature of man and the general movement of history, separated from 
the limitations of any particular time and place. At first sight they 
might perhaps appear visionary, remote, unreal; vitiated in some degree 
by ambiguities in the meaning of the terms employed and by hasty 
generalisation; academic in character, and out of relation to the storm 
and stress of a reawakening world. Tliis impi’ession would be only 
partially true. Machiavelli, living at a period of transition, endeavoured, 
in the presence of an unusual problem, to push beyond its barriers, and 
to fix the relations of what was local and temporal to the larger and 
more universal laws of political societies in general. It was only by 
enlarging the area of analysis, and embracing the wider questions of 
history and ethics, that it was possible to frame a scientific basis on 
which to erect the structure of practical politics. The theoretical 
foundation was essential. Interest was naturally most largely centred 
in that portion of his works which was the most unusual; but in reality 
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it is hai-dly intelligible by itself. Ideas, long familiar in classical litera- 
ture, may seem in their new context to bear little relation to what has 
come to be regarded as MachiaveUi’s main object; in reality they are not 
extraneous nor incidental, but the logical prins of the whole construc- 
tion. Whoever began ivithout securing his foundations, was obliged to 
secure them afterwards, though, as Machiavelli reflected, %vith discomfort 
to the architect and danger to tlie building. It was his conception of 
human nature and of history that logically entitled him to use the 
experience of the past as a guide for the future ; to justify his rejection 
of constitutional reform where the material to be worked upon was 
thoroughly corrupt, and virtue imputed for a capital crime; to create 
new standards, to which appeal might he made in judging practical 
questions; to throw aside the fetters of medievalism and to treat 
politics inductively. It was thus that he was led to look to the past, 
and especially to ancient Rome, for examples and models. Often he 
repeated with enthusiastic emphasis his abiding conviction, that in his 
ovra day the teaching of the Romans might still be applied, their actions 
imitated, their principles adopted. He was criticised on this gi-ound by 
Guicciardini and others, who, as they admitted only partially the postu- 
lates involved in Machiavelli’s conception of history, rejected the appeal 
to ancient Rome as logically invalid. 

This specifically historical theory required an ethical complement. 
Machiavelli had formed definite opinions upon some of the fundamental 
questions of moral science. He has recorded his views upon what is 
now called the origin of morality, and also attempted to detennine the 
real nature of good and evil. Believing men naturally bad, and holding 
therefore that morality is non-natural, in the sense that it is distasteM 
to the imtrained impulses in men and not to be arrived at by evolving 
anything of which perhaps they are, in some unexplained way, capable, 
the question confronted him, How is right action to be enforced.? 
Where does the obligation reside.? Only one answer could be consistent, 
In the laws. To explain this a reference was made to the origins of 
society. “ In the beginning of the world, as the inhabitants were few, 
they lived for a time dispersed after the manner of wild beasts ; after- 
wards, when they increased and multiplied, they rmited together, and 
in order the better to defend themselves, they began to look to that man 
among them who was the strongest and bravest, and made him their 
head and obeyed him. From this arose the knowledge of things honour- 
able and good, as opposed to things pernicious and evil ; because, seeing 
that, if a man injured his benefactor, hatred and pity were aroused among 
men, and that the ungrateful were blamed and the grateful honoured, — 
reflecting, moreover, that the same injury might be done to themselves, — 
they resorted to making laws and fixing punishments for whoever violated 
them : hence came the knowledge of justice. Consequently, when 
they had afterwards to elect a ruler, they did not seek out the 
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strongest, but the most wise and the most just. — ^There is a saying that 
hunger and poverty make men industrious, and the laws make them 
good.” 

Thus moral action in a civil society meant for Machiavelli chiefly 
conformity to a code; the moral sense is the product of laAv or, in the 
last analysis, of fear. The sanction of conduct was derived from positive 
institutions; where no law existed, no action could be unjust. This 
admitted, the next stage was to interpret the notion of right, and to aslt 
.specifically, WHAat is right ? Machiavelli replied in words that furnished 
at once a moral criterion and a positive conception of right : “ I believe 
good to be that which conduces to the interests of the majority, and 
with which the majority are contented.” The scope and consequences of 
such a statement were not perhaps fully realised by him; yet the concep- 
tion exercised some measiu’e of control, possibly almost unconscious, 
upon his other \aews, and might be considered to furnish a sanction for 
much that is eccentric or immoral ; even as an isolated and incidental 
utterance, it remains a curious forerunner of more modem theories. It 
is fm-ther possible to construct from Machiavelli’s data a list of the 
paidicular virtues which, though not free from the vice of cross-division, 
nor to be regarded as exhaustive or scientific, helps to widen and com- 
plete the conception of his teaching. The virtues, the possession of 
which would in his judgment be most praiseworthy, are these : liberabty, 
mercy, truthfulness, corn-age, affability, purity, guilelessness, good-nature, 
earnestness, devoutness. The last was indeed of supreme importance to 
all members of societjq and so essential to a ruler that whosoever was not 
reputed religious had no chance of success, and was therefore forced to 
preseiwe, as the absolutely indispensable minimum, the appearances at 
least of a religious believer. For the masses do not discriminate between 
religion and morality ; it is from religion that moral truths are believed 
by the mieducatcd conscience of mankind to derive their ne varietur 
character. Speaking more specifically of Christianity, Machiavelli was 
aware that it had efiected a very fundamental change in ethical concep- 
tions. “Our religion has glorified men of humble and contemplative 
life, rather than men of action. Moreover, it has placed the sumvnim 
bomim in humility, in lowliness, and in the contempt of earthly things ; 
paganism placed it in highmindedness, in bodily strength, and in all the 
other things which make men strongest. And if our religion requires us 
to have any strength in us, it calls upon us to be strong to suffer rather 
than to do.” Christianity, as understood by medieval society, appeared 
to add to the difficulties of combining the characters of the good man 
and the good citizen. Machiavelli looked for power: “whereas this mode 
of living seems to have rendered the world weak, and given it over as a 
prey to wicked men, who can with impimity deal Avith it as they please ; 
seeing that the mass of mankind, in order to go to Pai-adise, think more 
how to endure wr-ongs than how to avenge them.” Such opinions 
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provoked criticism, and were attacked at an early period; afterwards 
they were, without offence, excused, defended, or outbidden. 

When the original obligation of morality and the standard of action 
had been fixed, it remained to enquire whether men were able to do what 
was right, i.e. whether they wei'e free agents. The constant recuiTence of 
the question in MachiaveUi’s writings is the measure of the importance it 
possessed for him. He gave much consideration to this primitive-problem, 
which he called M sopraccapo della Jihso/ia ; he perceived that it was at 
least necessary to de\'ise some intellectual compromise which, while in no 
way claiming to offer a logical solution, should be clear and manageable 
enough for practical life. His examination was neither thorough nor 
profound; he did not distinguish the senses which the word freedom 
may, in this context, assume ; and his reasoning was complicated by the 
intrusion of ideas originating in a mythological and figurative conception 
of Fortune, and in some measure by the lingering influences of astrology. 
Through all his writings runs the idea of a personified Fortune, — a capri- 
cious deity, who is not merely the expression in a figure of the incalcul- 
able element in life, but a being with human passions and attributes. 
Here the suggestions and examples of classieal authors, and especially of 
Polybius, were decisive for Macliiavelli, in whom after the manner of 
his age ancient and modern modes of thought were fancifully blended. 
“ I am not unaware,” he wrote, “ that many have held and still hold the 
opinion that human affaii-s are so ordered by Fortune and by God, that 
men cannot by their prudence modify them; ratlier, they have no remedy 
at all in the matter ; and hence they maj’ come to think they need not 
trouble much about things, but allow themselves to be governed by 
diance. This opinion has gained more acceptance in our own times, OM'ing 
to the great changes which have been seen and are seen every da}^ beyond 
all human conjecture. I have sometimes thought about this, and have 
pai'tly inclined to their opinion. Yet, in order that free-will may not 
be entirely destroyed, I believe tlie truth may be this : Fortune is the 
mistress of half our actions, but entrusts the management of the other 
half, or a little less, to us.” Tin's is the solution which, running all 
tlu’ough Madiiavelli’s works, gave a special propriety to the repeated 
antithesis of fortuna and v\rt^. The same meaning would be expressed 
in modern phi-aseology by the statement that men determine tlieir own 
lives, but only under conditions which they neither tliemselves create nor 
are able largdy to control ; or, tliat tlie will makes the act, but out of 
a material not made by it. 

Upon tlie basis of these data Macliiavelli attempted to fix some 
general rule of conduct for the guidance of the individual, applicable 
amid all the divemified conditions under which action can take place. 
Considering the relation in which the agent stands to the forces among 
which he has to assert himself, an ideal of conduct was needed whicii 
should enable a man, who could have but a limited power of control 
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over the conditions of his life, to succeed. Failure was the seal of 
Divine disapproval, and to Machiavelli, as to all Italian politicians at 
his time, the one unpardonable sin. The essential requisite for success 
was, in his judgment, a constant adaptation between the individual and 
the siuTOundings of his life. Sufficient versatility of character, thus 
understood, would imply a perpetual adjustment of means to the needs 
of the moment, the ability to reverse a policy or a principle at the call 
of expediency, and a readiness to compromise or renounce the ideal. 
'Die world is rich in failures, because character is too rigid. The tniism 
“Circumstances alter cases,” was intei-preted by Machiavelli to mean that 
the pressure of external forces is usually stronger than the resistance of 
individual principle. Diis formed the rational basis of his complaints 
that no one who attempted to govern in Italy would alter the courses 
to which his genius inclined him, when facts had altered ; yet any one 
who was sufficiently versatile would always have good fortune, and the 
wise man would at last command the stars and fate. In political 
life such reasoning led to the rejection of morality, as the plain man 
miderstands it. A ruler was to remember that he lived in a world 
which he had not made, and for which he could not be held responsible ; 
he was not obliged to act on any one principle ; he was not to flinch if 
cruelty, dishonesty, irreligion were necessary ; he was exempt from the 
common law; right and wrong had really nothing to do with the 
art of government. In furnishing what appeared a reasoned justifi- 
cation for such tenets, Machiavelli interpreted to itself the world of 
contemporary statecraft, and fixed upon politics the stamp of irremedi- 
able immor^ity — a result to which the rejection of medieval ideas 
need not necessarily have led. 

Such are the general principles which lie at the root of all Machia- 
velli’s teaching, and which seiwe to universalise all the pai’ticular rules 
and maxims with which his books are crowded. They have, with hardly 
an exception, their roots in the ancient world, and in nearly every case it 
can be sho^vn how they were transmitted to him, and how by him the old 
material was forged and moulded into new shapes. It remains to enquire 
how they were applied to the necessities of his own age and country. 
In 1513, Machiavelli was ruined and discredited, ready to despair of 
Fortune’s favour, and willing to accept even the humblest position which 
would enable him to be of use to himself and his city. Employment 
was slow in coming, and during enforced leisure he devoted himself to 
literature. The Prince and The Discourses were begun in 1513; The 
Art of War was published in 1521, and the eight books of The Florentine 
Histories were ready by 1525. All these works are closely related ; in 
all the same principles ai-e implied ; no one of them is any more or less 
immoral than any of its fellows ; they supplement each other, and by 
precept and example enforce the same conclusions. There is reason to 
believe that Machiavelli himself considered The Art of War the most 
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impoi-tant of his books, but bis fame in later generations has rested 
almost wholly upon The Prince. 

The contents of The Prince were little, if at all, affected by Machia- 
velli’s altered fortunes, though he hoped that if the book was read by 
the Medici, they might employ him in some official position, for which 
his past life qualified him. This did not prevent him from developing, 
without any reserve, the conclusions which his studies and experience 
had enabled him to mature. He was primarily concerned neither with 
his o^vn interests nor with the Medici family, but with the problems 
presented by the condition of Italy in 1513. Ten yeai-s previously he 
had written the words ; “ Go forth from Tuscany, and consider all Italy.” 
His early writings, and in particular his diplomatic lettere, are crowded 
with suggestions of the form which the conclusions would ultimately 
take. Slowly, thi’ough at least fourteen years, his mind had moved in 
one direction, and new ideas of a wide compass and a lofty range had 
taken shape and asserted their claims to recognition. He had been a 
Florentine of the Florentines, hating Pisa and exulting over Venice. By 
1513 he was almost persuaded to become an Italian, to merge the local 
in the national. Yet, although enthusiastic and at times even visionary 
he was under no permanent delusion ; the hope of an ultimate unity for 
Italy could not under the circumstances assume for him any precise form ; 
only as a far-distant aspiration, a pervasive thought, it formed the large 
background of his speculation. He knew that union was not possible 
then ; but he held, in opposition to Guicciardini, that it was only 
through union that national prosperity becomes possible; “truly no 
country was ever united or prossperous, unless the whole of it passes 
beneath the sway of one commonwealth or one prince, as has happened 
in the cases of France and Spain.” MTien, however, the possibility 
of such a thing in his o^vn day was suggested to him, he was, he 
said, ready to laugh ; no progress could be made in the presence of 
a disruptive Papacy, worthless soldier’s, and divided interests. But 
if autonomy and independence of foreign control could be secured, 
the question would at once enter upon a new stage. Machiavelli did 
not mistake the problem ; but he could not forecast the issues of the 
nineteenth century. 

The Prince, though not a complete novelty, became for many reasons 
a work of primary importance. Machiavelli was the earliest writer who 
consistently applied the inductive or experimental method to political 
science. AVhat was new in method produced much that was new in 
residts. The earlier manuals of statecraft rested upon assumptions 
transmitted through the medieval Church. In Dante’s time and long 
afterwards no man dared to discard the presuppositions of Christianity. 
Private judgment in politics, scarcely less than in theology, was dis- 
qualified, not because it might be incompetent, but as always ex 
hypothesi wrong, whei-ever uJithority is recognised. Absti’act principles 
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of justice, duty, morality, formed the foundation upon which the political 
theories of the Middle Ages had been constructed. The reasoning from 
final causes was almost universal. So long as these primary postulates 
were not revised, speculation trod and re-trod the same confined area, 
MTiat Machiavelli did, was to shift the basis of political science and, 
consequently, to emancipate the State from ecclesiastical thi-aldom. 
Henceforward, the fictions of the Realists, which had controlled the 
forms of medieval thought in nearly all departments, were set aside; 
the standard was to be no philosophic summum bonuvi, nor was the sic 
volo of authority to silence enquiry or override argument. An appeal 
was to be made to history and reason ; the publicist was to investigate, 
not to invent, — to record, not to anticipate, — the laws which appear to 
govern men’s actions. Machiavelli’s method of reasoning was a challenge 
to existing authority, and was believed to entail the disqualification, at 
least in politics, of the old revealed law of God, in favour either of a 
restored and revised form of natural law, or at any rate of some new law 
which man might elicit, independently of God, from the accumulated 
records of human activity. The Prince was the first great work in which 
the two authorities, the Divine and the human, were clearly seen in 
collision, and in which the venerable axioms of earlier generations were 
rejected as practically misleading, and theoretically unsound. The 
simplicity and directness of its trenchant appeal to common expen’ence 
and to the average intelligence won for the book a recognition never 
accorded to Machiavelli’s other works. 

In The Prince the discussion of the methods, by which a “new prince” 
might consolidate his power, developed into a contribution towards a 
new conception of the State. The book not only furnished a summary 
of the means by which, in the circumstances then existing, the redemp- 
tion of Italy might be accomplished; but, inasmuch as the conditions 
of life repeat themselves and the recurrence of similar crises in the 
future was always possible, recommendations, primarily directed to the 
solution of an immediately pressing difficulty, were enlarged in scope, and 
came to have the intention of supplying in some measm-e and with 
perhaps some minor reservations a law of political action in all times. 
Beneath the special rules and maxims new principles were latent, and, 
though obscm’ed occasionally by the foim in which they are expressed, 
they can be disengaged without serious difficulty. 

Machiavelli, though his sympathies were republican, knew that the 
times required the intervention of a despot. He had no hesitation in 
deciding the relative merits, in the abstract, of the democratic and the 
monarchical forms of government : “ the rule of a people is better than 
that of a prince,” When the problem was, not how to establish a new 
government in the face of apparently overwhelming obstacles, but only 
how to carry on what was already well instituted, a republic would be 
found far more serviceable than a monarchy ; “ while a prince is superior 
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to a people in instituting laws, in shaping civil society, in framing new 
statutes and ordinances, a people has the same superiority in preseiwing 
wliat is established.” It is doubtful whether MachiaveUi ever contem- 
plated the creation of an enduring monarchy in Italy ; the continuance 
of an absolute power would, he believed, comipt the State. He was on 
the whole sanguine as to the possibilities of popular rule ; he thought it 
reasonable to compare the voice of the people to the voice of God, and 
held with Cicero that the masses, though ignorant, may come to under- 
stand the truth. But the drastic reform contemplated by him could 
not be achieved imder republican institutions, wliich could only work 
satisfactorily among a people whose character was sound. Comiption 
had gone too far in Italy; “it is corrupt above all other comitries.” 
Moreover “a people, into whom corruption has thoroughly entered, 
cannot live in freedom, I do not say for a short time, but for 
any time at all.” By “corruption” MachiaveUi understood primarily 
the decay of private and civic morality, the growth of impiety and 
violence, of idleness and ignorance; the prevalence of spite, license, 
and ambition ; the loss of peace and justice ; the general contempt of 
religion. He meant also dishonesty, weakness, disunion. These things, 
he knew well, are the ready decisive factors in national life. For 
the restoration of old ideals and the inaugm-ation of a new golden 
age, he ex hypothesi looked to the State. And the State is plastic; 
it is as wax in the hands of the legislator ; he can “ stamp upon it any 
new fonn.” 

The drift of such argmnents is obvious. “It may be taken for a 
general rule that a republic or kingdom is never, or very rarely, well 
organised at its beginning, or fundamentaUy renovated by a refonn of 
its old institutions, unless it is organised by one man. . . .l^Uierefore the 
wise founder of a commonwealth, who aims, not at pemonal profit but 
at the general good, and desires to benefit not his own descendants but 
the common motherland, ought to use every effort to obtain the authority 
for himself alone ; and no wise inteUect wiU ever find fault with any extra- 
oi’dinaiy action employed by him for foimding an empire or establishing 
a republia For though the act accuses him, the result excuses him.” 
Tliere were, besides, other reasons which led iMachiavelli to believe that 
in 1513 the midivided force of a despot was needed. In every decaying 
State a class of men is to be found who, whether the degenerate survivoi-s 
of the old feudal nobility or upstart signori with no authoritative title 
at all, are the enemies of all reform, and who cannot otherwise be 
suppressed. These gentiluomini “live in idleness and plenty on the 
revenues of their estates, rvithout ha%'ing any concern rvith their cultiva- 
tion or undergoing any labour to obtain a livelihood. They are mischievous 
in every repubbe and in every coimtiy; yet more mischievous stiU are 
those who, besides being so situated, command fortified places and have 
subjects who obey them. The kingdom of Naples, the territory of 
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Rome, the Romagna, and Lombardy are filled with these two classes of 
men. For this reason there has never been in those provinces any 
republic or free State ; for such kinds of person are absolutely antago- 
nistic to all civil government. The attempt to introduce a republic into 
countries so circumstanced would not be possible. In order to reorganise 
them — supposing any one had authority to do it — there would be no other 
way than to establish a monarchy; the reason being this: where the body 
of the people is so con’upt that the laws are luiable to curb it, it is 
necessary to establish together with the laws a superior force, that is 
to say, the arm of a King (vmno regid)^ which with absolute and over- 
whelming power may curb the overwhelming ambition and coiTuption 
of the nobles.” A republic, therefore, cannot initiate a fundamental 
reform ; it is, moreover, too divided in counsel and too dilatory in action ; 
“supposing a republic had the same views and the same wishes as a 
prince, it ■will by reason of the slowness of its movements take longer to 
come to a decision than he.” Hence the remedies which republics apply 
are doubly hazardous, when they have to deal with a crisis which cannot 
wait. 

On these grounds MacliiaveUi, in pleading for the liberation of Italy 
from her “ barbarian ” invaders, addressed a prince ; the work of regene- 
ration could logically be entrusted only to an armed despot. It remained 
to investigate the methods to be employed, and to consider what manner 
of man the reformer should be. The general principle enforced was that 
all reform must be retrograde, in the sense that it must bring back the 
State to its original condition, restoring the old and looking for the 
ideal in the past. “It is a certain truth that all things in the world 
have a limit to their existence; but those run the full coui-se that 
Heaven has in a general way assigned them, which do not disorder their 
constitution, but maintain it so ordered that it either does not alter, or, 
if it alters, the change is for its advantage, not to its detriment.... Those 
alterations are salutary, which bring States back towards their first 
beginnings. Those States, consequently, are best-ordered and longest- 
lived, which by means of their institutions can be often renewed, or 
else, apai-t from their institutions, may be renewed by some accident. 
And it is clearer than the day that, if these bodies are not renewed, they 
will not last. The Avay to renew them is, as has been said, to bring them 
back to their beginnings, because all the beginnings of republics and 
kingdoms must contain in themselves some excellence, by means of Avhich 
they obtain their first reputation and make their first groAvth. And as in 
the progress of time this excellence becomes corrupted, unless something 
intervenes Avhich restores it to its primary condition, these bodies are 
necessarily destroyed.” 

Such is the general rule for the guidance of a refonner. As isolation 
would involve failure, he must, in order to realise his object, make it his 
first business to secure the favour of the people. However difficult this 
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might be, without some measure of popularity success would he an 
impossibility. “I reckon unhappy tliose princes who, to secure their 
State, are obliged to employ extraordinary methods, having the many 
for their enemies ; for he who has the few for his enemies, readily and 
without serious difficulties secures himself ; but he who has for enemy the 
whole people never secures himself, and, the more cruel he is, the weaker 
his rule becomes. So the best remedy within his reach is to try to make 
friends with the people.” To win popularity and yet to conduct a thorough 
reform might seem hopeless; but Machiavelli found a solution of the 
difficulty in the blind ignorance of the people, who may easily be deluded 
by the appearances of liberty. “He who desires or intends to reform 
the government of a city must, if this reform is to be accepted and carried 
on with general approval, retain at least the semblance of the ancient 
methods, lest it should appear to the people that their constitution 
has changed, although in reality the new institutions are entirely 
different from the old; for the mass of mankind is fed with appearances 
as much as with realities; indeed, men are frequently more stirred by 
what seems than by what is.” Populus intU dedpi et dedpiatur. There 
will, of course, be some few men who cannot be cheated ; the new prince 
must not hesitate to kill them. “ When men individually, or a whole 
city together offend against the State, a prince for a warning to others 
and for his own safety has no other remedy than to exterminate them ; 
for the prince, who fails to chastise an offender so that he cannot offend 
any more, is reckoned an ignoramus or a coward.” Elsewhere the lan- 
guage is even more explicit: “he who is dead cannot think about 
revenging himself.” But such violence would only be necessary in tlie 
early stages of a reformer’s career, and a wise jirince will so manage that 
the odium shall fall on his subordinates ; he may thus secure a reputation 
for clemency, and in any case all cruelty must be finished at one stroke, 
and not subsequently repeated at inteiwals. Such a couixe would be less 
obnoxious than to confiscate property, for men would sooner lose their 
relatives than forfeit their money. Dead friends may sometimes be 
forgotten; the memory of lost possessions always survives. 

It is clear that the task of a reformer, as Machiavelli understood it, 
would require a very unusual combination of gifts and qualities. It 
appeared unlikely that any one could be found with the ability and 
the mil to act without reference to traditional standards, and without 
concession to the ordinary feelings of humanity. Machiavelli was not 
blind to tlie difficxdties of the case. It had, fimt, a moral and an 
emotional side. ^Vlioever was to accomplish the salvation of Italy 
must be ready to sacrifice his private convictions and to ignore the 
rights of conscience. Tlie methods which Machiavelli advocated were, 
he readily admitted, opposed to the life of a Cliristian, perhaps even to 
the life of a human being. Were the morally good to be set side by 
side with tlie morally evil, no one would ever be so mad or so wicked, 
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that if asked to choose between the two, he would not praise that which 
deseiwed praise and blame that Avhich deserved blame. Machiavelli 
recognised with regret that “ it very seldom happens that a good man is 
willing to become prince by bad means, though his object be good.” 
The desire for posthumous fame and the knowledge that a retrospective 
judgment would approve were powerful inducements, but, after all, 
something weightier was required. Machiavelli was prepared to be 
logical. An extraordinary problem cannot be solved by a tender 
conscience ; “ honest slaves are always slaves, and good men are always 
paupers.” Deceit and cruelty and any other instrument of empire, if 
they led to success, would be imderstood and forgiven ; “ those who 
conquer, in whatever way they conquer, never reap disgrace.” Success 
became the solvent of moral distinctions, and judgment must follow 
results. And in the particular case of Italy, a further sanction for the 
reformer’s acts might perhaps be found in the desperate condition of the 
country, and in the high end in view: “where the bare salvation of 
the motherland is at stake, there no consideration of justice or injustice 
can find a place, nor any of mercy and cruelty, or of honour and 
disgrace ; every scruple must be set aside, and that plan followed which 
saves her life and maintains her liberty.” 

Supposing any one prepared to accept this solution of the intellectual 
difficulties, it remained doubtful whether a man could be found with the 
practical ability and steadiness of nerve necessary to accomplish Machia- 
velli’s design. He was sometimes sanguine, but at other times ready to 
despair. The condition of success would be thoroughness, and in the 
history of Rome he found evidences that men may, though rarely, avoid 
half-measures, and “have recoui-se to extremities.” He knew that to 
halt between two opinions was always fatal, and that it was moreover 
not only undesirable, but impossible, to follow a middle course con- 
tinuously. Unfortunately, human nature is apt to recoil from the 
extreme of evil and to fall short of the ideal of good; “men know 
not how to be gloriously wicked or perfectly good ; and, when a crime 
has somewhat of grandeur and nobility in it, they flinch.” Yet a great 
crisis often brings to the front a gi’cat man, and in 1513 Machiavelli 
believed the moment had come : “ this opportunity must not be allowed 
to slip by, in order that Italy may at last see her redeemer appear.” The 
right man was, he believed, a Medici, who, with far greater resources, 
might succeed where a Borgia had failed. His example was Cesare 
Borgia, who at the time had alone in any sort attempted the work of 
consolidation, and while shi-inking from no convenient crime had damned 
himself intelligently. 

The Prince was not published in Machiavelli’s lifetime, was almost 
certainly never presented either to Giuliano or to Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
as a practical manifesto with a special purpose in view had no influence 
whatever. But the book summed up and interpreted the converging 
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temper of political thought, and found an echo in the minds of many 
generations. "When The Discourses were known only to political theo- 
rists, when The Florentine Histories were read only by students, and The 
Art of War had become extinct, The Pri7ice stiR continued to find a 
ready welcome from men immersed in the practical business of goA'em- 
ment. Later thinker’s can-ied on the Rnes of reasoning suggested by 
MachiavelR, and reached conclusions from which he refrained. At last 
it became clear, that the problems associated with Machiavelli’s name 
were in fact primitive problems, arising inexorably from the conditions 
of aR human societies. They form part of larger questions, in which 
they become insensibly merged. When the exact place of MachiaveRi 
in history has been defined, the issues which he raised rviR stiR subsist. 
The difficulties can only ultimately disappear, when the progress of 
thought has determined in some final and conclusive form the necessary' 
relations of aR men to one another and to God. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ROME AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 

Wk are to describe the consolidation, at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of tlie sixteenth century, of the Temporal Power of 
the Popes which had existed amid the greatest vicissitudes since the 
alliance of the Papacy with the Franhish Kings in the eighth, but liad 
hitherto been rather a soui’ce of humiliation than of strength to the 
Holy See. It must be shown how this transformation of a feeble and 
distracted State into one firmly organised and fairly tranquil arose from 
the general tendency to union and coalescence under a single ruler which 
prevailed among most European nations at this period, but to which, 
except in this instance, Italy, unfortunately for herself, remained a 
stranger : how, in the second place, it was forced upon the Popes by the 
weakness and insecurity of their temporal position : but how, in the 
third, it was fostered in an unprecedented degree by the inordinate 
nepotism of one Pope, and the martial ambition of another. Were the 
story prolonged, it would appear how these impure agencies were over- 
ruled for good, and how, when everything else in Italy lay prostrate 
before the foreign conqueror, the Temporal Power preserved at least a 
simulacrurn of independence vmtil the revival of the asphation for 
national unity not only superseded the symbol by the reality, but swept 
it away as an obstacle in its o^vn path. 

Much of the history of Europe in the fifteenth century may be 
expressed in a single word, — coalescence. A movement, as spontaneous 
and in’esistible as those which had in former times lined the Mediter- 
ranean coasts of Asia Minor with Greek colonies, and impelled the 
Northern nations against the decaying Roman Empire, was now agglo- 
merating petty States and feudal lordships into nations; a process 
involving vast social as well as political changes. Ancient liberties too 
often disappeared, but ancient lawlessness also; the tall poppies fell 
before the sword of the Tarquins of the age ; and the mercantile class, 
which had hitherto only asserted itself under the aegis of the free insti- 
tutions of independent urban communities, became a powerful element 
in every land. Everywhere the tendency was towards centralisation, 
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clans and districts massing into nations, semi -independent jurisdictions 
merging themselves into a single dominant Power. The necessity 
and the salutary effect of this evolution are proved by the happier 
fortime of the nations which conformed to it. England, France, Spain, 
the Scandinavian North, and after a while Russia, became gi-eat Powers. 
^Vhere the movement towards coherence was but partial, as in Germany, 
the nation remained feeble and distracted ; where it proved mainly 
abortive, as in Italy, the country fell imder the sway of the foreigner. 

In one important portion of Italy, the impulse towards unity was 
practically effective, and produced results extending far beyond the 
narrow stage to which it was in appearance confined. TTie growth of 
the Temporal Power of the Papacy is as much a phase of the general 
tendency towards coalescence which we have described as is the beating 
down of the feudal aristocracy in England, or the consolidation of 
France under Louis XI. The conduct of the Popes in incorporating 
petty independent or semi-independent principalities with the patrimony 
of St Peter did not materially differ from the line of action adopted 
by Louis or Henry towards their overpowerful vassals. In all these 
cases the sovereign was mged on by the spirit and necessities of his age, 
and contended with the influences that made for disintegration, as in 
former times he might have contended with the Saracens. There was 
indeed nothing of the spirit of the crusader in him ; and yet, uncon- 
sciously, he was leading a crusade against a state of things salutary in 
its day, but which, at the stage to which the world had progressed, 
would have fettered the development of Europe. In the case of the 
Popes, however, one obvious consideration compels us to consider their 
policy and its consequences from a point of view elsewhere inapplicable. 
They were spiritual as well as secular sovereigns. Their actions were 
never confined to a merely political sphere, and could not fail to pro- 
duce the most important effects upon the greatest spiritual institution 
the world has ever seen, — an institution which at one time had seemed to 
pervade the entire social as well as religious fabric of the Middle Ages, 
tmd to concentrate every civilising influence within itself. 

One distinction between the consolidating activity of a merely 
temporal sovereign and that of a Pope, though obvious, must not be left 
without notice, since it accounts in a measure for the .special obloquy 
which the Popes have incurred for obeying the general instinct of their 
time. The monarch was exempt from all suspicion of nepotism, the 
interests of his heir were inseparable from the interests of the State. 
Granted that the former were in fact the moiu influential with him, the 
circumstance was really immaterial: he could neither work for himself 
rvithout working for his successor, nor work for his successor without 
working for himself. The Pope, on the other hand, as an elected 
monarch, could not have a legitimate heir, while he was by no means 
precluded from haHng nephews or still nearer relatives whose interests 
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might come into collision with the intei-ests of the Church. After his 
death these relatives would no longer be anything, except in so far as he 
had been able to create a permanent position for them, and this, rather 
than the public good, was too likely to be the goal of his exertions. 
Hence the papal aggi'andisement has brought an odium upon the Popes 
of this age unshared by the contemporary secular sovereigns, and which, 
in so far as they were actuated by private motives, cannot be said to be 
undeserved. Sixtus IV, though the era of papal conquests dates from 
him, and though no Pope Avrought more persistently or unscrupulously 
to secure for the Papacy a commanding position in Italy, must rank 
rather as an accidental promoter than as a deliberate creator of the 
Temporal Power, since the mainspring of his policy was manifestly the 
advantage of his nepheAvs. This cannot be said of one of the Iavo gi-eat 
arcliitects of the Temporal Power — Julius II ; whether it applies to his 
precursor is one of the problems of history. Before, however, the 
question could arise concerning Alexander VI, there was to be an 
interval of quiet under a feeble Pope who did little for his family and 
nothing for the Church, but who admirably suited the circumstances 
of his time. 

Sixtus IV had succeeded well in pi-omoting the interests of his house. 
Imola and Forli made an excellent establishment for one nephew, 
Girolamo Riario ; another, Giuliano della Rovere, was one of the most 
commanding ligm'es in the College of Cardinals. In eveiy other point 
of vieAv the policy of Sixtus had been a failure ; he had lowered the 
moral authority of the Papacy Avithout any compensating gain in the 
secular sphere, and had only bequeathed an example destined to remain for 
a Avhile inoperative. The election of his successor Innocent VIII (August, 
1484<) Avas blamed by contemporaries, and pronounced by the Notary 
Infessura worse even than that of Sixtus, in Avhich bribery had a notorious 
share. TTie Notary’s charges, notAvithstanding, are Avanting in definite- 
ness; and it seems needless to look beyond the natural inclination of 
poAverful competitors, neither of AA'hom could achieve the Papacy for 
himself, to agree upon some generally acceptable person. It is also 
generally observed that, as the human frailties Avhich in some shape must 
beset every Pope are especially manifest at the time of his decease, the 
choice naturally tends toAvards someone apparently exempt from these 
particular failings, and hence toAvards a person different in some sor-t from 
his predecessor. As Calixtus had been imlike Nicholas, and Pius unlike 
Calixtus, and Paul unlike Pius, and Sixtus tmlike Paul, it Avas but in 
accordance Avith precedent that the passionate imperious unscrupulous 
Franciscan should give place to a successor Avho might have sat for the 
portrait of an obM in Gil Bias. On August 29, 1484, Cardinal 
Giovanni .Battista Cibo became Pope under the name of Innocent VIII. 
There Avas probably no more colourless figure in the Sacred College. 
He had oAved the Cardinalate, Avhich he had enjoyed for eleven years, 
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to his Grenoese origin and his episcopate over the city of Savona, 
Sixtus’s bu’thplace. The same circumstances recommended him to the 
nephew of Sixtus, the able and powerful Cardinal della Rovere, who 
natm-ally wished to see one of his uncle’s creatures seated on the papal 
tluone ; and when two such potent Cardinals as he and the Vice- 
Chancellor Borgia had agreed, there was but little need for illegitimate 
modes of action beyond the bestowal of legations and palaces, — almost 
indispensable concomitants of a papal election in that age. The 
arrangements thus made, which are enumerated in the despatches of the 
Florentine envoy Vespucci, were mostly regulated directly or indirectly 
by Cardinal della Rovere, who found his account in becoming Papa et 
plusquam Papa. Tlie new Pope, indeed, as described by Vespucci, 
hai’dly appeared the man to stand by himself. “He has little ex- 
perience in affairs of State, and little learning, but is not wholly 
ignorant.” As Cardinal he had been distinguished by his affability, 
and was thought to have let do\vn the dignity of the office. His morals 
had not been iiTeproachable, but the attacks of the epigrammatists are 
gross exaggerations, and, save for a too public manifestation of his 
affection for his daughter, more criticised by posterity than by contem- 
poraries, his conduct as Pope appears to have been perfectly decorous. 

Innocent’s part in the evolution which made the Bishop of Rome a 
powerful temporal sovereign was not conspicuous or glorious, but it was 
important. It consisted in the demonstration of the absolute necessity 
of a great extension aud fortification of the papal authority, if the Pope 
was to enjoy the respect of Cluistendom, or was even to continue at 
Rome. Never was anarchy more prevalent, or contempt for justice more 
universal ; and the cause was the number of independent jurisdictions, 
from principalities like Forli or Faenza do^ra to petty barons established 
at the gates of Rome, — none of them too petty not to be able to set 
the Pope at defiance. The general confusion reacted upon the finances, 
and chi'onic insolvency accredited the accusations, in aU probability 
calumnious, brought against the Pope “of conniving at the flight of 
malefactoi-s who paid him money, and granting licenses for sins before 
their commission.” The Pope liimself was conscious of his discredit- 
able position, and in a remarkable speech to the Florentine ambassador 
pronounced by anticipation the apology of his rfgorous and imscrupulous 
successors. “ K,” he said, “ none would aid him against the violence of 
the King of Naples, he would betake himself abroad, where he would be 
received with open arms, and where he would be assisted to recover his 
o\^Ti, to the shame aud scathe of the disloyal princes and peoples of Italy. 
He could not remain in Italy, if deprived of the dignity befitting a 
Pope; but neither was he able, if abandoned by the other Italian States, 
to resist the King, by reason both of the slender military resources of 
the Church and on account of the unruly Roman barons, who would 
i-ejoice to see him in distress. He should therefore deem himself 
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entirely justified in seeking refuge abroad, should nothing less avail to 
preserve the dignity of the Holy See. Other Pojjes had done the like, 
and had returned Avith fame and honour.” 

If such was the situation, — and Innocent certainly did not exaggerate 
it, — the Popes of his day are clearly not to be censui-ed for endeavouring 
to put it upon a different footing. It miglit indeed be said that they 
ought to have renounced the Temporal PoAver altogether, and gone forth 
scripless into the Avorld in the fashion of the Apostles ; but in their 
age such a proceeding Avould haA-e been impracticable, nor could the 
thought of it have hardly so much as entered their minds. The incui-able 
vice of their position Avas, that the mutation in things temporal 
absolutely necessary for the safety and AveU-being of the Church could 
not be brought about by means befitting a Chi-istian pastor. The best 
of men could, upon the papal tin-one, have effected nothing AA-ithout 
violence and treachery. Innocent’s successors Avere nob good men, and 
recourse to means Avhich Avould have shocked a good man cost them 
nothing. But they Avere indisputably the men for the time. 

The mission Avhich Ave have attributed to Innocent of practically 
demonstrating the need for a strong man in the chair of St Peter, Avas 
Avorked out thi-ough a troubled and inglorious pontificate, Avhose 
incidents are too remotely connected Avith the history of the Temporal 
Power to justify any fvilness of treatment in this place. Tdiey turn 
principally upon his relations Avith Naples and Florence. Having in 
1485 entered upon an unnecessary Avar Avith Naples, Innocent soon 
became intimidated, and made peace in 1486. This led to the tempo- 
rary disgrace of Cardinal della Rovere; and the marriage of the 
Pope’s illegitimate sou to the daughter of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
brought him under the influence of the Florentine ruler. It Avas 
the best thing that could have happened for the tranquillity of 
Italy. Lorenzo Avas a miniature Augustus, intent, indeed, on pei-sonal 
ends in the first instance, but Avith a genuine fibre of patriotism, 
and not insatiable or even rapacious. Alone among the rulers of 
Italy he had the Avisdom to discern Avhen acquisition had reached 
its safe limits, and thenceforth to dedicate lus energies to preser- 
vation. Hence he Avas the friend of peace, and the influence he had 
obtained Avith the Pope and the King of Naples Avas devoted to 
keeping them on amicable terms. In pursuance of this policy he 
prevented the Pope from allying himself Avith Venice, and successfully 
laboured to induce the King to pay to Rome the tribute Avhich he 
had endeavoured to AAdtldiold. No Avonder that a course so conducive 
to the material prosperity of Italy earned Lorenzo her thanks and 
blessings: yet the unity of Italy, in the last resort her only safety, 
could only haA^e sprung from national strife. Dvuing the generally 
uneventful decade of 1480-90 the poAA'er of France and Spain Avas 
groAA-ing fast, and a land partitioned betAA-eeu petty principalities and 
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petty republics was lost so soon as two great ambitious Powers agreed to 
make her their battlefield. 

For a time, however, the alliance of Lorenzo and Innocent seemed to 
have brought about a period of halcyon repose. The Pope’s financial 
sti’aits frequently rendered his position embarrassing and rmdignified, 
and his attempts to mitigate these by the multiplication of venal offices 
aggravated the coiTuption of his Court. Impoi-tant events, nevertheless, 
were as a rule favourable to him. Chance gave the Papacy a cei-tain 
prestige from its relations with the chief ruler of the Mohammadan 
world. Upon the death of the conqueror of Constantinople, the 
incurable vice of all Oriental monarchies revealed itself in a fratiicidal 
contest for the succession between his sons. The elder, Bayazid, gained 
the throne; his defeated competitor Jem sought refuge with the 
Knights of St Jolm of Jerusalem at Rhodes, who naturally detained lum 
as a hostage. Tlie value of the acquisition was proved by the appre- 
hensions of Bayazid, who offered to pay an ammal pension so long as his 
brother should be detained in safe custody. Tire envy of other Christian 
States was excited, and every ruler found some reason why the guai'dian- 
ship of Jem should be committed to himself. At length the prize was 
by common consent entrusted to the Pope, whose claim was really the 
best, and who actually rendei-ed a service to Cliristendom by keeping 
Bayazid in restraint, at least so far as regarded the Mediterranean 
countries ; nor does he appear to have been wanting in any duty towards 
his captive. So long as Jem remained in the Pope’s keeping, Bayazid 
observed peace at sea, and paid a pension hardly distinguishable from a 
tribute ; and it is hard to mideretand why Innocent’s action in the matter 
should have been condemned by Iiistorians. It was further justified in 
the eyes of his contemporaries by what was then considered a gi'eat 
religious rictory, comparable to Augustus’s recovery of the standards of 
Crassus, — the cession by the Sidtan of the lance said to have pierced 
the Saviour’s side as He hung upon the cross. Some Cardinals betrayed 
a sceptic.al spirit, remaining that this was not the only relic of the 
kind; and though received with jubilation at the time, it does not 
seem to have afterwards figured very conspicuously among the treasures 
of the Roman See. 

A more important success which reflected lustre upon Innocent’s 
pontificate, altliough he had in no way promoted it, was the fall of 
Granada on January 2, 1492. The news reached Rome on February 1, 
and was welcomed with festivals and rejoicings which would have heen 
moderated, if the influence of the event on European politics could then 
have been comprehended, and the transactions of the next half centurj’ 
foreseen. 

When the tidings of the victory arrived. Innocent was already 
beginning to suffer from the progress of a mortal disease. During 
the early summer his health gi-ew daspenite ; he with difficulty i-epressed 
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the unseemly contests of Cardinals Borgia and della Rovere, quarrelling 
in his presence over the steps to be taken after his decease. Strange 
stories, probably groundless, were told of boys perishing imder the 
surgeon’s hands in the endeavour to save the dying Pope’s life by 
transfusion of blood, while he lay in a lethargy. The scene closed on 
July 25, and on the following day the Pope was interred, in the sarcastic 
words of a contemporary diarist, lasso dngidtu^ modicis laaimis et 
ejulatu nullo. Little, indeed, had his life left posterity to applaud or to 
condemn. His pontificate is only redeemed from absolute insignificance 
by his docility to the ^vise counsels of Lorenzo de’ Medici, — almost 
the last occasion in histoiy when it has been possible for a Pope to lean 
upon a native Italian prince. Lorenzo had preceded him to the tomb 
by a month; and from Milan to Naples no ruler remained in Italy 
who was capable of following any other policy than one of selfish 
aggrandisement. 

The election of a Pope (as was remarked above) has frequently 
resulted in the choice of a successor strongly contrasted in every respect 
with the previous occupant of the chair of St Peter. It might have been 
expected that the vacant seat of Innocent would not be filled by another 
feeble Pope : yet little attention seems to have been paid at first to the 
prospects of the two ablest and strongest men in the College of 
Cardinals. Cardinal della Rovere, indeed, might seem excluded by the 
unwritten law which almost forbade a Cardinal intimately connected 
with the late Pope to aspire to the Papacy on the first vacancy. The 
Cardinal was not indeed a relative of Innocent’s, but he had been his 
minister, and was his comitryman. Had he been chosen, three Genoese 
Popes would have worn the tiara in succession, — a scandal to the rest of 
the peninsula. Moreover, Innocent’s promotions of Cardinals had been 
few and imimportant ; he had left no posthumous party in the College. 
Rodrigo Borgia, Vice-Chancellor and Senior Cardinal, seemed, on the 
other hand, the man especially pointed out for the emergency. His 
long occupation of the lucrative Vice-Chancellorship had given him 
enormous wealth ; great capacity for affairs was associated in his person 
with long and intimate experience; the scandals of his private life 
coimted for little in that age ; and, although a Spaniard by birth, he 
might almost be regarded as a naturalised Italian. If, however, a 
foreign ambassador may be believed, haughtiness and the imputation of 
bad faith had ruined his chances at the last election ; and it may have 
been thought that these causes would continue to operate. At aU 
events, his name finds no place in the first speculations of the observers 
of the conclave. Tsvo of its most respectable members, the Cardinals 
of Naples and of Lisbon, are apparently the favourites, — when, all 
on a sudden, on August 11 Rodrigo Borgia is elected by the 
nearly unanimous vote of the Sacred College, and takes the name of 
Alexander VI. 
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Contemporaiy diarists and letter-writers leave us in no doubt as to 
the cause of this event. Cardinal Borgia had simply bought up the 
Sacred College. The principal agent in his elevation was Ascanio 
Sforza, a Cardinal of the greatest weight for his personal qualities and 
because of liis connexion with the reigning house of Milan, but too 
young both as a man and a Cardinal to aspire as yet to the Papacy 
Borgia’s election would vacate the lucrative Vice-Chancellorship, and 
Sforza was tempted vntb the revei-sion. Other Cardinals divided among 
themselves the archbishoprics, abbacies, and other preferments demitted 
by the new Pope ; but Sforza’s influence was the determining force. His 
motives were unquestionably rather ambitious than sordid ; he looked 
to the Vice-ChanceUorship to pave bis path to the Papacy ; and the tale 
desen'es little credence, that a man who in every subsequent passage 
of his life e^dnced magnanimity' and high spirit was further tempted 
by' mule-loads of silver. There is, in truth, absolutely no trustworthy 
eHdence as to any money having passed in the shape of coin or 
bullion, and, although Alexander’s election was without question the 
most notorious of any' for the unscrupulous employment of illegitimate 
influences, it is difficult to affirm that it was in principle more simoniacal 
than most of those which had lately preceded it or were soon to follow. 
If the bias of personal interest suffices to invabdate elections decided by 
it, the age of Alexander camiot be thought to have often seen a lawful 
Pope. If a less austere view is to be taken, no broad line of demar- 
cation can well be ch'awn between the election of Alexander and that of 
Julius. 

■\\Tiatever the flaw in Alexander’s title, he seemed in many respects 
eminently fit for the office. At the mature age of sixty-two, dignified 
in personal appearance and in manner, vigorous in constitution, com- 
petently learned, a lawyer and a financier who had filled the office of 
Vice-Qiancellor for thirty-six years, versed in diplomacy and well 
qualified to deal vigorously with turbulent nobles and ferocious bandits, 
he appeared the aptest possible repi-esentative of the Temporal Power, 
while his shortcomings on the spiritual side passed almost unnoticed in an 
age of lax morality, when rebgion had w'ith most men become a mere 
form. Some of the far-seeing, indeed, shook their heads over the Pope’s 
illegitimate offspring, and predicted that the strength of his parental 
affection, mid the imperious vehemence of his character, w'ould lead him 
further and more disastrously than any predecessor on the paths of 
nepotism. To most, however, the experienced statesman and diligent 
man of business, genial and easy-tempered when not crossed, who knew 
how to combine magnificence with frugality, and whose deep dissimu- 
lation was the more dangerous from the perfect genuineness of the 
sanguine, jorial temperament beneath which it lay concealed, seemed 
precisely tlie Pope needed for restoring the Church’s tarnished dignity. 
Nor was it long before Alexander justified a portion of the hopes 
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reposed in him by his energy in reestablishing public order and in 
reinvigorating the administration of justice. 

It must always be a question how far Alexander can be said to have 
ascended the papal throne with a definite intention, either of aggran- 
dising his children or of consolidating his authority as a temporal ruler 
by the subjugation of his petty vassals. That he meant to promote his 
cliildren’s interests in every practicable manner may well be believed; 
but that he did not contemplate their elevation to sovereign rank seems 
manifest from his making the most able and promising of them, liis 
second son Cesare, a Prince of the Church, by exalting him to the 
cardinalate at the age of eighteen. The Pope’s views for his family, 
however, had necessarily to be expanded in proportion as his secular 
policy became one of conquest ; and, supposing him to have succeeded to 
the papal throne without any definite intention of subduing his turbulent 
barons, the need for such a course was soon impressed upon him. A 
seemingly quite harmless provision made by Innocent VIII for his 
natural son Franceschetto Cibo gave the first occasion for disturbance. 
Cibo, a peaceable and insignificant person, recognising his inability to 
defend the lands ■with which he had been invested, prudently sold them, 
and escaped into private life. But the purchaser was Virginio Orsini, 
a member of a great baronial house already far too powerful for the 
Pope’s security, and whose alternate quarrels and reconciliations with 
the rival family of the Colonna had for centuries been a chief source of 
disturbance in the patrimony of St Peter. What was still more serious, 
the pimchase-money was believed to be supplied by Ferdinand King of 
Naples, whom Orsini had aided in his war with Innocent VIII, and who 
thus obtained a footing in the Papal States; and the Cardinal della 
Rovere espoused the cause of Orsini so warmly as to find it prudent to 
retire (January, 1493) to his bishopric of Ostia at the mouth of the 
Tiber, where he threatened to intercept the food supplies of Rome. 
Alexander naturally allied himself with Milan, Venice, and other States 
inimical to the King of Naples, and a general war seemed about to 
break out, when it was composed (July) by the intervention of Spain, 
which had penetrated the designs of the young French King, new to the 
throne and athirst for glory, for the conquest of Naples, and dreaded 
the opportunity and advantage that would be afforded him if Naples 
became embroiled -^vith the Pope. A singular change of relations 
followed. The King of Naples became to all appearance the Pope’s 
most intimate ally. Alexander’s third son married a Neapolitan 
princess. He became estranged from his recent allies in Venice and 
Milan, and the Milanese Cardinal Sforza, till now apparently omni- 
potent at the papal court, lost all credit, notwithstanding the marriage 
of the Pope’s daughter Lucrezia to the despot of Pesaro, a prince of 
Sforza’s house. Yet within two months things took another aspect, 
when Alexander ignored Ferdinand’s wishes in a nomination of Cardinals 
on. VII. 16—2 
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which gratified the Sforza and drove the freshly reconciled Cardinal 
della Rovere into new enmity. The entire series of transactions reveals 
the levity and faithlessness of the lailers of Italy, Alexander had more 
excuse than any other potentate, for he alone was menaced with serious 
danger; and he might have learned, had he needed the lesson, the 
absolute necessity of fortifying the Pope’s temporal authority, if even 
his spiritual authority was to be respected. 

The signal for the woes of IMy was given by an event which at 
another time might not have displeased an Italian patriot, — ^the death of 
Ferdinand (or Ferrante), King of Naples, in January, 1494. Ferrante was 
a monarch after the approved pattern of liis age, crafty, cruel, perfidious, 
but intelligent and well understanding how to make the most of himself 
and his kingdom. While he lived, the prestige of his authority and 
experience, combined with the youth of the King of France, may have 
assisted to delay the execution of French designs upon Naples. Upon 
his death they were carried forward with such warmth that, as early as 
February 3, Alexander, whose alliance with Naples remained unimpaired, 
thought it necessary to censure them in a letter to the French King. 
A bull assigned by most historians to tliis date, encouraging Charles to 
come to Naples in the capacity of a crusader, really belongs to the 
following year. ‘\\^iether in obedience to the interests of the hoiur, or 
from enlightened policy, Alexander’s conduct at this time contrasted 
favourably with that of other leading men of Italy. Ludovico Sforza, 
playing with the fire that was to consume him, in^ted the French King 
to pass the Alps. The Florentine people favoured Cliarles VIII, although 
their unpopular ruler Piero de’ Medici seemed on the side of Naples. 
Venice pretended to espouse Sforza’s cause, but could in no way be relied 
upon. Cardinal della Rovere, whose old feud with the Pope had broken 
out anew, fled to France where, striving to incense Charles against the 
Pope, he unchained the tempest against which he was afterwards to 
contend when too late. Alexander alone, from whatever motive, acted 
for a time as became a patriotic Italian sovereign. Had he possessed any 
moral authority, he might have played a grcater part. But papal dignity 
had been decaying since the daj's of Dante, and Alexander himself had 
impaired it still further. When his tone seemed the most confident, 
he secretly trembled at the weapons which he had himself put into his 
enemies’ hands by the scandals of his life, and the simony of his election. 

Notlring in Charles VIII, either in the outer or in the inner man, 
appeared to betoken the Providential instrument as which he stands 
forth in histoiy. His ugly and diminutive person bore so little resem- 
blance to his parents that many deemed him a supposititious child ; his 
mind was narrow and uninformed ; he w'as equally destitute of political 
and of military capacity. He knew, however, how to make himself 
beloved, si bon, deposes the shrewd and observant Commines, gu'il n'esl 
pojjit possible de voir meillcitre criature. His intentions were good; while 
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unconsciously misled by the noble if perilous p.assion for glory, he was 
yet fully convinced that Naples was his of right, for he had inherited 
the ancient pretensions of the House of Anjou. Pie went to wai* rather 
in the spirit of a knight-errant than in that of a conqueror, much less 
of a statesman. Neither he nor his counsellors dreamed that he was 
about to bring the political organisation of Italy down like a house of 
cards, and to laimch France on the false path in which she was to 
pei’sist for centuries without earning in the end anything but humili- 
ation and defeat. He had already yielded Artois and Franche Comte to 
Maximilian of Austria for his son, under the terms of the treaty of 
Arras, and ceded Roussillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand of Aragon, in 
order to remove every obstacle to his expedition, which he designed to 
be the first stage of a Crusade, headed by himself, against the Turks. 
He had bought the imperial rights of the Paleologi, and aimed at 
reviving the Byzantine Empire in bis o^vn person. With this anticipation 
he was determined to demand from Alexander VI the custody of the 
Sultan’s brother Jem ; whether he distinctly contemplated the deposition 
of the Pope is very doubtful. 

Alexander VI might have secured himself by siding with France ; it 
is to his credit that he remained faithful to his Neapolitan alliance and 
to the interests of Italy. A joint plan of operations was agreed upon 
among the Italian States ; but the Fi-ench, though so ill provided with 
money that Charles was obliged to pawn his jewels, caiTied everything 
before them by land and sea. Their land expedition was memorable as the 
fii’st in which an army bound on a long march had taken with it a train 
of artillery. Their maritime superiority gave into their hands Ostia, 
so lately recovered from Cardinal deUa Rovere ; the Colonna revolted at 
the gates of Rome ; and Neapolitan troops, which ought to have moved 
northward, had to remain in order to protect the Pope. The terrified 
Head of Christendom sought the aid of the Turk, and employed Charles’s 
design of setting up the captive Jem against Bayazid as an instrument 
for recovering the arrears of the pension paid by the Sultan in considera- 
tion of his brother’s safe custody. Tlie discovery of the negotiation 
involved him in obloquy; yet other Popes have prefeiTed heretical 
allies to orthodox adversaries. The genuineness of his instructions to 
his envoy seems certain; that of Bayazid’s letters urging Jem’s removal 
by poison is very questionable : at all events the proposal, if ever made, 
was not entertained by Alexander. 

The French meanwhile advanced rapidly. They had entered Turin 
on September 5 ; by November 8 they had reached Lucca almost without 
fighting. Italy was supposed to possess the most scientific generals of 
the age, but her soldiers were mercenaries who fought for booty as well 
as pay, and who thought it folly to slay an enemy who might be good 
for a rich ransom. An Italian battle bad consequently become almost 
as bloodless as a review. The barbarity of the French, who actually 
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strove to smite their antagonists hip and thigh, inspired the Italian 
warriors wth nearly as much disgust as dismay : for the first time, 
perhaps, in history, armies fled although and because they despised the 
enemy, “The IVench,” said Alexander, “have conquered Italy con 
gcsso ^ — in allusion to the proceedings of the quartermaster, who simply 
chalks off the chambers and stables he thinks fit to appropriate. The 
political disorganisation was worse than the military, and evinced even 
more clearly the condition to which centuries of selfish intrigue had 
reduced Italy. Except the King of Naples, who coidd not abandon 
Alexander’s cause mthout deserting his own, no Italian prince gave any 
material aid to the Pope, Piero de’ Medici, the feeble and unpopular 
successor of the great Lorenzo, professed to be the ally of Rome and 
Naples. But ere the French had appeared before hlorence, he made his 
submission in the hope of preserving his rule, which was nevertheless 
overthrorvn by a popular movement a fortnight afterwards (November 9). 
The Florentines acted partly under the inspiration of the Dominican 
Savonarola, who could hardly but perceive the fulfilment of his own 
prophecies in Charles’s expedition, and might plead the precedent of 
Dante for the ruinous error of inviting a deliverer from beyond the Alps. 

Alexander showed as much resolution as could be expected, mustering 
ti-oops, fortifjdng Rome, arresting Cardinals of doubtful fidelity, and 
app^ing to the rest to accompany him in case of his being comp^edto 
withdraw. But here lay the essential weakness of his position ; he could 
not withdraw. Some authority must exist at Rome to negotiate -with 
Cliai'les VIII upon his entry, now plainly inevitable. If the King did 
not find the lawful Pope in possession, he might set up another. The 
need of a reformation of the Church in capite ct membris had never 
appeared more urgent, and although the irregularities of Alexander’s 
life might be exaggerated by his enemies, they still afforded ground for 
doubting whether the caput at least was not beyond cure; while his 
election might be plausibly repi'esented as invalid. If, on the other hand, 
Charles found Alexander in Rome, he might not only depose him but 
seize his person. Tlie more violent the alarm into which Alexander was 
throrvn — and so intense it was that a convention with the King of 
Naples proriding for his removal to Gaeta was drawn up and approved, 
though never signed — the more credit he deserves for his perception that . 
to await Qiarles would be the smaller peril of the two, and for his reso- 
lution in acting upon it. The lesson, that for his own security the Pope 
must be a powerful temporal sovereign, was no doubt fully impressed 
upon him: the still more important lesson, that spiritual authority 
cannot exist without allegiance to the moral code, was less easy of 
inculcation. 

It soon appeared that the Pope’s policy was the right one for Ins 
present emergency. Charles ITII entered Rome on December 81, and 
Alexander shut himself up in the Castle of St Angelo. He seemed at 
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the King’s mercy, but Charles preferred an accommodation. Men said 
that Alexander had bribed the French ministers ; probably he had, but, 
corrupt or incorrupt, they could scarcely have advised Charles otherwise. 
Tire Pope could not be formally deposed except through the instru- 
mentality of a General Council, which could not easily be convoked, and 
which, if convoked, would in all probability refuse to take action. Spain 
might be expected to take the side of the Spanish Pope, and there seemed 
no good reason for anticipating that other nations would take part with 
France. The imputations on Alexander’s morality were not regarded 
very seriously in so lax an age : and if, as a matter of fact, he had bought 
the Papacy, the transaction could only be proved by the evidence of the 
sellers. If, on the other hand, Charles simply imprisoned the Pope without 
displacing him, he threw Christendom into anarchy, and incurred universal 
reprobation. To attempt the regeneration of the Church would imperil 
other projects nearer to Charles’s heart, and would be as wide a departure 
from the original purposes of his expedition as in the thirteenth century 
the capture of Constantinople had been from the aim of the Fourth 
Crusade. These considerations might well weigh with Charles’s coun- 
sellors in advising an agi-eement with the Pope, although they must 
liave known that conditions extorted by compulsion would bind no 
longer than compulsion endured. They might indeed have obtained 
substantial security from the Pope, if they could have constrained him to 
yield the Castle of St Angelo; but this he steadfastly refused. Cannons 
were twice pointed at the ramparts ; but history cannot say whether 
they were loaded, and only knows that they were never fired. It was at 
length agreed that the Pope should yield Civita Vecchia, make his 
Turkish captive over to the King, and give up his son Cesare as a 
hostage. Nothing was said of the investiture of Naples, and although 
Charles afterwards urged this personally upon the Pope at an interview, 
Alexander, with surprising constancy, continued to refuse, expressing 
however a willingness to arbitrate upon the claims of the competitors. 
On January 28, 1495, Charles left Rome to march upon Naples, and two 
days afterwards was taught the value of diplomatic pledges by the escape 
of Cesare Borgia, and by Alexander’s refusal to surrender Civita Vecchia. 
A month afterwards the much-coveted Jem died, — of poison, it was said, 
administered before his departure from Rome; but this is to attribute 
to poison more than it is capable of performing. Others professed to 
know that the Prince had been shaved with a poisoned razor ; but his 
death seems sufficiently accounted for by bronchitis and irregularity of 
living. Jem’s death took place at Naples, which Charles had alread_y 
entered as a conqueror. King Ferdinand’s successor, Alfonso, timorous 
as cruel, and oppressed by a consciousness of the popular hatred, had 
abdicated and fled to Sicily, leaving his innocent son Ferrante (or 
Ferrantino) to bear the brunt of invasion. The fickle people of Naples, 
who had had ample reason to detest the severity of the late King 
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Ferrante’s government, and were without sufficient intelligence to ap- 
preciate the wisdom and care for the public welfare which largely 
compensated it, hastened to acclaim Charles, and Ferrantino retired 
with touching dignity. Witliin two months the Neapolitans became as 
weary of Charles as they had ever been of FeiTante, and a dangei’ous 
League was formed in Italy behind his back. Ludovico Sforza had come 
to perceive how great a fault he had committed in inviting the Fi’ench 
King ; for the claims of the Duke of Orleans to Milan were at least as 
substantial as Charles’s pretensions to Naples. Maximilian and Fer- 
dinand were no less perturbed at the rapidity of the French conquests ; 
the Pope’s sentiments were no secret ; and even the cautious Venetians 
saw the necessity of interference. Between these five Powers a League 
was concluded (March 31, 1495), whose object was veiled in generalities, 
but which clearly contemplated the expulsion of the French from 
Naples. The menace sufficed ; on May 20, eight days after his solemn 
coronation as King of Naples, Charles quitted it, never to return. He 
did indeed leave a gamsou, which was soon dislodged by Spanish troops 
sent from Sicily, aided by a popular rising, and the young King, so 
lately deserted by all, was welcomed back wth delight. Charles, mean- 
while, had proceeded towards Rome, professing an unreciprocated desire 
to confer with the Pope. Alexander withdrew first to Orvieto, then 
to Perugia. Charles, after a short stay in Rome, renewed his march 
northwards. On July 5 an indecisive engagement ivith the forces of the 
League at Fornovo, near Parma, insured him a safe retreat, and he was 
glad to obtain even so much. Nobvithstanding the inglorious termin- 
ation of an expedition which had begun so brilliantly, it forms an epoch 
in the history of Italy and Europe. In revealing the weakness of Italy, 
the decay of her military spirit, the faithlessness and disunion of her 
princes and republics, it not only invited invasion, but provided Europe 
with a new battlefield. It set up an antagonism between France and 
Spain, and, while alluring both Powers with visions of easy conquest, 
ruined the latter State by imposing sacrifices upon her to which she 
would in any case have been unequal, just at the time when her new 
acquisitions in America taxed her to the uttermost. It preserved 
Europe from France by diverting the energies which, wisely exerted, 
would easily have subdued the Low Countries and the Rhine provinces. 
Most important of all, the condition of general unsettlement which it 
ushered in greatly promoted all movements tending to the emancipation 
of the human intellect. Great was the gain to the world in general, but 
it was bought b}' the devastation and enslavement of the most beautiful 
region of Europe. 

The close of Charles’s expedition is also an eventful date in the history 
of Alexander VI. Up to this date he appears the sport of circumstances, 
which he was henceforth in some manner to shape and control. It was 
to his credit not to have been sedueed into conduct incompatible wth 
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his character of a good Italian. Some passages in his conduct might 
appear ambiguous ; in the main, however, whether impelled by honour- 
able or by selfish motives, he had acted as became a patriotic Italian 
prince, and he w’as the only Italian prince who had done so. He had 
been tortuous, perfidious, temporising under stress of circumstances : yet 
in the main he had obeyed the first and great commandment, to keep the 
foreigner out of Italy. Had he not aftenvards, ^vith what extenuations 
it wU remain to enquire, adopted a different course, the judgment of 
history upon him as Italian statesman and sovereign must have been 
highly favourable. A new chapter of his reign was now about to open, 
pregnant with larger issues of good and ill. He meanwhile manifested 
his content with the past by causing the most striking episodes of the 
French invasion of Rome to be depicted in the Castle of St Angelo by 
the pencil of Pinturicchio. Full of authentic portraits, and costumes 
and lively representations of actual incidents, these pictures would have 
been one of the most interesting relics of the age. Their subjects have 
been preserved by the Pope’s German interpreter, who saw them ere they 
were destroyed by the vandalism of a successor. 

Alexander’s first step after his return to Rome was the obvious one 
of strengthening the Castle of St Angelo, which even before the French 
invasion he had connected with the Vatican by a covered way. His 
general policy presented no mark for censxure. He appeared to aim 
sincerely at union among the Italian States, and not to be ns yet 
estranged from the public interest by the passion for aggrandising his 
family. His efforts to bring Florence into the national alliance were 
laudable ; and, if Savonarola obstructed them, it must be OAvned that in 
him the preacher predominated over the patriot, and that his tragic fate 
was in some measure a retribution. Tliis painful history, the right and 
wrong of Avhich Avill be perpetually debated, does not hoAvever concern 
the history of the Temporal PoAver. Alexander’s first important step 
toAvards the confirmation of the papal authority Avas the legitimate one 
of endeavouring to reduce the Orsini, Avho, though bound to himself by 
vassalage and to the King of Naples by relationship, had abandoned 
both during the French invasion. It Avas nevertheless of evil omen that 
the papal forces should be commanded by the eldest of Alexander’s 
illegitimate children, the Duke of Gandia, dignified by the title of 
Gonfahniere of the Church. The Avar began in October, 1496 ; and not- 
withstanding a severe defeat in January, 1497, Alexander Avas able to 
conclude a peace in February, by Avhich he recovered Cervetri and 
Anguillara, the fiefs Avhose alienation to the Orsini by Franceschetto 
Cibo bad four years before been the beginning of trouble. He Avas noAv 
at liberty to attack Ostia, still in the occupation of the French, avIio 
menaced the food-supplies of Rome. The forti’ess Avas reduced by 
Spanish troops, brought from Sicily by Gonzalo de Cordova. Their 
presence in Rome excited tumults, almost a solitary instance of any 
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open expression of public discontent with Alexander’s policy. Person- 
ally, indeed, he was never popular ; but his efficiency as an administrator 
formed the bi'ightest side of his character, and his care for the material 
interests of his subjects was exemplary. Years afterwards those who had 
most detested the man wished back the ruler “ for his good government, 
and the plenty of all things in his time.” 

Unhappily for Alexander’s repute, the glory which he might acquire as 
a just and able rulerwas nothing in his eyes compared with the opportunities 
wliich his station afforded him for aggrandising his family. Up to this 
time he had been content with the comparatively inoffensive measures of 
dignified matrimonial alliances and promotions in Church and State, and 
had not sought to make his children territorial princes; but, profiting by 
the death of King Ferrante of Naples, who was succeeded by his uncle 
Federigo, he now revived papal claims on the territory of Benevento, 
and erected it into a duchy for the Duke of Gandia. This was to 
despoil the Church, supposing her claims to have been well founded ; so 
complete, however, was Alexander’s ascendancy over the Sacred College 
that only one Cardinal dared to object. Simultaneously, Alexander 
pushed forward his schemes for the advancement of his daughter 
Lucrezia by divorcing her from her husband Giovanni Sforza, l.ord of 
Pesaro, whose dignity now seemed unequal to the growng grandeur of 
the Borgia, and who moreover belonged to a family politically estranged 
from the Pope. A colour of right was not wanting, the divorce, which 
was decreed by the College of Cardinals after a professedly searching 
investigation, being grounded upon the alleged impotence of the 
husband. It is indeed noticeable that Lucrezia, who bore childi*en to 
both her subsequent husbands, bore none to Giovanni Sforzn. Tire 
transaction also serves to discredit in some measure the charges brought 
against the Borgia of secret poisoning, wliich would have been more 
easily and conveniently employed than the disagreeable and scandalous 
method of a legal process. 

While Alexander seemed at the summit of success, the VTath or 
warning of Heaven descended upon him. On the morning of June 15, 
1497, the Duke of Gandia was missed from his palace ; soon afterwards 
his body, gashed with frightful wounds, was taken from the Tiber. 
Returning the night before from a banquet at the house of his mother, 
Vanozxa, in the company of his brother the Cardinal and other guests, he 
had separated himself from the party to ride with a masked person who 
had several times been observed in his company ; and he was never again 
seen alive. After many had been named as the probable assassins, the 
popular voice at length proclaimed Cesare Borgia, who certainty profited 
by the deed ; and most people thought this enough. History cannot 
convict on such a ground alone, and must rank this picturesque crime 
. among her unsolved problems. After the first paroxysms of grief had 
subsided, Alexander made a public confession of penitence, which was 
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probably at the time quite sincere. With all his dissimulation, he was 
a man of vehement emotions, A commission of Cai-dinals Avas appointed 
to deliberate upon ecclesiastical reforms ; but by the time Avhen they 
reported, Alexander’s contrition had vanished. Their proposals, indeed, 
admirable in the abstract, were such as the Church Avas Avith difficulty 
induced to adopt at the Council of Trent, after having been scourged by 
the Reformation for half a century. Nothing could be more commend- 
able than the prohibition of the Side of spiritual offices ; but it urgently 
raised the question hoAv, in that case, Avas the Pope’s government to be 
cari'ied on ? 

The Duke of Gandia’s death is chiefly important on account 
of the character of his successor. Tliere is nothing to prove the 
murdered prince anything but an ordinary patrician of his age ; Cesare 
Borgia, hoAvever, was the complement of his father. Alexander, an 
indefatigable man of business, could never have Avasted his time in 
inactivity : yet it is conceivable that, had he been Avithout near relations, 
he might have applied himself to developing the papal estate as he found 
it, and attempted no ambitious conquests, beyond Avhat Avas necessary 
for his oAvn security. But Cesare seemed di'iven on by an indAvelling 
demon, — insatiable, implacable, uncontrollable. Experience itself could 
never have given him his father’s Avisdom and prudence, but his devouring 
energy was even more intense. IVom the time of his assumption of a 
leading part in affairs the papal policy becomes distinctly one of 
conquest. The profession of aire for the general Aveal of Italy Avhich 
had marked the first years of Alexander’s pontificate disappeared, and 
any foreign alliance was Avelcome Avhich seemed to insure another prin- 
cipality for Cesare Borgia, Hoav far this implied a permanent modifi- 
cation in the Pope’s vieAvs, and hoAV far it was a temporary plan to be 
discarded in its tvum, is an interesting and a difficult question. But 
certain it is that from this time dates that deliberate creation of a 
strong Temporal PoAver as an auxiliary of the Spiritual Avhich the 
present chapter has to record. Alexander and Cesare might, or might 
not, intend that the petty principalities of the Romagna successively 
subverted by Cesare should eventually become an independent kingdom 
under his government : the only right he could claim to them Avas by 
assignment from the Pope ; and the only condition on Avhich the Pope 
could grant this Avas Cesare’s obligation to continue his vassal, and act 
as his lieutenant. It was a great gain to the Holy See to replace a 
number of unruly liegemen by a single capable deputy ; but even this 
was but a transition stage in the process Avhich must eventually bring 
these dependencies under the direct SAvay of Rome, and constitute by 
their aggregation the considerable political entity Avhich has until 
recently existed as the Temporal PoAver. 

^rhirst for family aggrandisement Avas not the sole motive Avhich 
impelled Alexander to ally himself with the foreigner. The task of 
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maintaining order at his own doors had been too hard for him. 
Duidng the earlier half of 1498 the Homan territory was distracted 
by the feuds of the Colonna and Orsini, who pursued their strife 
in total disregard of the authority of the Pope. It was necessary 
to enlist support from some quarter ; nor did Alexander turn to 
France until he had tried an Italian sovereign. Lucrezia Borgia, 
emancipated from her real or nominal husband, espoused Alfonso 
di Biseglia, an illegitimate scion of the House of Naples : but 
Alexander’s ambition went much further, and he demanded the hand of 
the King’s daughter for Cesare, then a Cardinal, but soon to be released 
from his Orders, which were, in fact, only sub-diaconal. This would 
have placed him in the direct line of the Neapolitan succession, and have 
effectually estranged the Pope from France and Spain. Every consider- 
ation of sentiment disinclined the King fi’om a step recommended by 
every consideration of policy ; sentiment triumphed, and Naples was lost. 
Determined to secure an illustrious alliance for his son, Alexander now 
turned to France, where an event had occurred fraught with mischief to 
Italy. In April, 1498, Charles VIII died suddenly from the effects of an 
accident. His only son had died before him, and he was succeeded by 
Louis XII, Duke of Oi’leans, a distant cousin, who thought more of his 
own family claims on Milan than of the title which he had inherited to 
Naples. It happened also that he was in particular need of the good 
offices of the Pope, who alone could free liim from a marriage forced 
upon him in his youth, which as he declai’ed had never been consummated 
by him. This assertion was probably true, and Alexander could afford 
to act with fairness by referring the question to a commission, which 
decided in Louis XH’s favour. Cesare Borgia, released from his Orders, 
travelled to France at the head of a brilliant retinue, bringing with him 
to the King a decree of divorce fr'om his former marriage and a dispen- 
sation to contract a new one with his predecessor’s widow. He received 
in return the duchy of Valentinois in Dauphiny. Alexander, who still 
clung to the Naples marriage-project, expected the French King to use 
his influence to promote it, and the disappointment of his hopes seemed 
at one time likely to carry hiirr back to the side of Spain. At last, however 
(May, 1499), tidings came that Louis had found Cesare another royal bride 
in the person of Charlotte d’Albret, a princess of the House of Navarre, 
and Alexander was now fully committed to the French policy, which 
aimed at nothing less than the subjugation of the duchy of Milan. 
Venice was to be bribed by a share of the spoil, and Alexander was to 
be aided in subdrring the petty despots who, nominally his vassals, 
t 3 Tannised over the Romagna and all but besieged the Pope himself in 
Rome. The undertaking would have been laudable, had not its chief 
motive been the exaltation of Cesare Borgia. 

Tire fate of Ludovico Sforza was soon decided. Urrable to resist the 
combination of France and Venice, he fled into the Tyrol. Personally 
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he could inspire little sympathy ; he had gained his sovereignty by 
usurpation, coupled, as was very widely believed on evidence which has 
however failed to convince history, M'ith secret murder ; and he had been the 
first to invite the French into Italy. It was nevertheless shocking and of 
most inauspicious auguiy to see an Italian prince dispossessed by the 
foreigner, with the active aid of one of his o\vn allies and the con- 
nivance of another, and deserted by all the rest, who had not like 
Alexander the excuse of deriving substantial advantage from their 
perfidy. The French occupied Milan in October, 1499 ; in December 
Cesare Borgia, at the head of troops raised by his father and Gascon 
soldiers and Swiss mercenaries lent by France, commenced the operations 
Avhich were to result in the constitution of the States of the Church as 
a European Power. 

Theoretically, the Pope was already supreme over the ten-itories of 
which, three centuries later, the French Bevolution Avas to find him hi 
possession: practically, his authority Avas a mere shadoAV. With laAv 
and reason on their side, the Popes had rarely been able to reduce their 
rebellious A’^assals. Thrice had this apparently been accomplished, — by 
Cardinal Albornoz as the legate of Innocent VI in the middle of the 
fourteenth century; by Boniface IX in the very midst of the Great 
Schism ; and by Martin V after its termination. All Martin’s gains had 
been lost under Eugenius IV ; and Si.xtus IV, Avith all his unscrupulous 
energy, had achieved nothing beyond carving out a principality for liis 
OAvn family. Alexander’s projects AA'ent much fm-ther; he Avished to crush 
all the vassal States, and build out of them a kingdom for his son, — Avith 
AA'hat ulterior aim is one of the problems of history. He must have 
knoAvn that no alienation of the papal title in Cesare’s favour could be 
valid, or Avould be respected by his successors. He may — so rapidly Avas 
he filling the Sacred College Avith Spanish Cardinals — have looked 
forward to a successor Avho Avould consent to a partnership with Cesare, 
receiving military support on the one hand, and according spiritual coun- 
tenance on the other. He may have looked still higher, and regarded the 
conquest of the Romagna as but a stepping-stone to the acquisition of 
the kingdom of Naples for his son ; perhaps CA'en to the expulsion of 
the foreigner, and the SAvay of the House of Borgia OA'er a grateful and 
imited Italy. Machiavelli evidently thought that Cesare Borgia Avas 
the one man from Avhom the deliverance of Italy might concei\'ably 
have come; and the bare possibility that his dark soul may have 
harboured so generous a project has abvays in a measure pleaded Avith 
Italians for the memory of the most rutldess and treacherous personality 
of his age. 

There Avas little generosity in Cesare’s first movements, Avhich Avere 
directed against a Avoman. Every petty sovereign in the Romagna had 
given the Pope ample pretext for intervention by Avithholding tribute, or 
oppressing his subjects. It AA'as natural, hoAvever, to begin Avith the princes 
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of tte House of Sforza, now brought low by the ruin of the chief among 
them. Cesare attacked Imola and Forli, which Sixtus had made the 
appanage of his nephew Girolamo Riario, and which since the assassin- 
ation of that detestable tyrant had been governed by his mdow, 
Caterina Sforza. Tlie courageous spirit of this princess has gained 
her the good word of history, which she is far from deserving on any 
other ground. She was a feudal ruler of the worst type, and in her 
dominions and elsewhere in the Romagna Cesare was regarded as an 
avenger commissioned by Heaven to redress ages of oppression and 
wrong. The citadel of Forli surrendered on January 12, 1500. Caterina 
was sent to Rome, where she was honourably treated; and though 
suspected of complicity in an attempt to poison the Pope, was eventually 
allowed to retire to Florence. Cesare made a triumphal entry into 
Rome, but his projects received a temporary cheek from a revolution in 
Milan, where Ludovico Sforza recovered his dominions in February, only 
to lose them again with liis liberty in April. Tire captive Duke and his 
brother the Cardinal were sent into France, and Cesare could resume his 
expedition against the other Romagnol vassals placed upon the Pope’s 
black bst as “ vicars ” in default, the Lords of Pesaro, Rimini, Faenza, 
and Camerino. 

The summer of 1500, nevertheless, passed without further prosecution 
of Cesare’s enteiprise, partly because of tlie difficulty of obtaining the 
consent of the Venetians to an attack upon Faenza and Rimini ; partly, 
perhaps, from the necessity of replenishing the treasury. It fitted well 
with the projects of the Borgia that 1500 was the Year of Jubilee. 
Rome was full of pilgrims, every one of whom made an offering, and the 
sale of indulgences was stimulated to double briskness. Money poured 
into the papal coffers, and thence into Cesare’s; religion got nothing 
except a gilded ceiling. Twelve new Cardinals were created, who 
paid on the average ten thousand ducats each for their promotion, 
and the traffic in benefices attained heights of scandal previously 
unkno'^vn. On the other hand Alexander is not, like most of his immedi- 
ate predecessors and successors, reproached with any excessive taxation 
of his people. The progress which the Turks were then making in the 
Morea favoured his projects; he exerted himself to give the Venetians 
both naval and financial aid, and they in return not only withdrew 
their opposition to Cesare’s undertakings, hut enrolled him among their 
patricians. In October, 1500, Cesare marched into the Romagna at 
the head of ten thousand men. The tyrants of Rimini and Pesaro fled 
before him. Faenza resisted for some time, but ultimately surrendered ; 
and after a wliilc its Lord, the young Astorre hlanfredi, was found in the 
Tiber with a stone about his neck. Florence and Bologna trembled and 
sought to buy Cesare off >vith concessions ; the sagacious Venetians, says 
a contemporary, “ looked on unmoved, for they knew that the Duke’s 
conquests were a fire of straw which would go out of itself.” Cesare 
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returned in triumph to Rome (January 17, 1501), and was received “as 
though he had conquered the lands of the infidels.” 

He arrived on the eve of one of the most important transactions in 
Italian history. Tlie refusal of the King of Naples to give his daughter 
to Cesare had alienated the Pope, and the murder of Luci'ezia Borgia’s 
Neapolitan husband in August, 1500, undoubtedly efiected through Cesare’s 
agency, has been looked upon as a deliberate prologue to a rupture with 
Naples, It Avas more probably the result of a pri\'ate quarrel ; the Pope 
seems to have honestly tried to protect his son-in-laAV, and the secret 
treaty betAveen France and Spain for the partition of Naples Avas not 
signed until November, or published imtil June, 1501. An idle pretext 
AA'as found in King Federigo’s friendly relations Avith the Sultan ; but the 
archiA'es of European dijdomacy register nothing more .shameful than this 
compact, and of all the public acts of Alexander’s pontificate his sanction 
of it is the most disgraceful and indefensible. This sanction Avas probably 
reluctant ; for he cannot ha\’e Avished to see tAvo formidable PoAvers like 
France and Spain established upon his frontier, and he may have excused 
himself by the reflexion that there Avas no help for it, and that he Avas 
securing all the compensation he could. Nothing could really compensate 
for the degradation of the Sphitual PoAver by its complicity in so infamous 
a transaction ; but this Avas a consideration Avhich did not strongly appeal 
to Alexander. It is only just to observe, however, that at bottom this 
humiliating action sprang from the great cause of humiliation Avhich he 
was endeavouring to abolish, — the Pope’s Aveakness as a temporal 
sovereign. This could not be remedied Avithout foreign alliances, and 
they could not be had unless he AA'as prepared to meet his allies half-Avay. 

Tlie conquest and partition of Naples Avere effected in a montli, 
Spain taking Apulia and Calabria. Tlie consideration for Alexander’s 
support had been French countenance in the suppression of the turbulent 
Colonna and Savelli barons Avho had disquieted the Popes for centuries, 
but Avho Avere noAv compelled to yield their castles, a Avelcome token of 
the disappearance of the feudal age. The Pope’s good humour Avas 
augmented by the success of his negotiations for the disposal of his 
daughter Lucrezia, who was betrothed to Alfonso, son of the Duke 
of Feirara, in September, and manied Avith gi-eat pomp in the folloAving 
January. The Ferrarese princes only consented through fear; they 
probably kneAv that Alexander had only been prevented from attacking 
them by the veto of Venice. Iliey noAv obtained a receipt in full and 
something more, for the Ferrarese tribute Avas remitted for three genera- 
tions. The marriage proved happy. Lucrezia, a kindly, accomplished 
and someAvhat apathetic Avoman, took no more notice of her husband’s 
gallantries than he took of the homage she received from Bembo and 
other men of letters. Nothing could be less like the real Lucrezia than 
the Lucrezia of the dramati.sts and romancers. 

The year 1502 beheld a further extension of Cesare’s conquests. He 
cn. vii. 
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appeared now at the head of a large army, divisions of which were 
commanded by the most celebrated Italian mercenary captains. In June 
he conducted an expedition against Camerino, but turned aside to make 
a sudden and successful attack on Urbino — a mistake as well as a piece 
of perfidy ; for the people of Urbino loved their Duke, and Cesare’s sway 
was not heartily accepted there as in the Romagna, It was othenvise 
with Camerino, which was acquired with little difficulty. Negotiations 
followed with Florence and the French King, who was then in Italy; 
but while Cesare was scheming to extend his influence over Florence, 
and to persuade France to help him to new conquests, he was placed in 
the most imminent danger by a conspiracy of his condottieri, who had 
entered into relations ^vith the Orsini family at Rome. The plot was 
detected, and the incident seemed to have been closed by a reconciliation, 
which may have been sincere on the part of the mutinous condottieri ; 
but Cesare’s mind was manifested when on December 31, immediately 
after the capture of Sinigaglia, he seized the ringleaders and put them all 
to death. Embalmed in the prose of Machiavelli, who was present in 
Cesare’s camp as an envoy from Florence, this exploit has gone dowm to 
posterity as Cesare Borgia’s masterpiece, matchless in craft and perfidy; 
but it also had more justification than the perpetrators of such actions 
can often urge. In Rome Cardinal Orsini was arrested, and sent to 
St Angelo, where he soon expired. A vigorous campaign against the 
castles of the Orsini was set on foot, and they were almost as completely 
reduced as those of the Colonna had been. Alexander might, ns he did, 
felicitate himself that he had succeeded where all liis predecessors had 
failed. The Temporal Power had made prodigious strides in the last 
three years, but it was still a question whether its head was to be a Pope 
or a secular prince. 

With all his triumphs, Alexander was ill at ease. The robber Kings 
who had partitioned Naples had gone to war over their booty. The 
Spaniards were prevailing in the kingdom; but the French tlureatened to 
come to the rescue with an army marching through Italy from north to 
south, and Alexander trembled lest they should interfere with his son’s 
possessions, or \nth his owm. He began to see what a mistake had been 
committed in allowng powerful monarclrs to establish themselves on his 
borders. “K the Lord,” he said to the Venetian ambassador, “had not 
put discord between France and Spain, where should we be?” Tliis 
utterance escaped him in one of a series of interviews with Giustinian 
reported in the latter’s despatches, which, if Alexander’s sincerity could 
be trusted, would do him honour os a patriotic Italian prince. He 
appears or affects to have entirety returned to the ideas of the early 
years of his pontificate, when he formed leagues to keep the foreigner 
out of Italy. He paints the WTctched condition of Italy in eloquent 
language, declares that her last hope consists in an alliance between 
himself and Venice, and calls upon the Republic to cooperate mth him 
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ere too late. It was too late ali’eady; had it been otherwise, the 
cautious, selfish Venetians would have been the last to have risked 
anything for the general good. Alexander must have allied himself 
either with Spain or Avith France; he might have decided the contest, 
but would himself have run great risk of being subjugated by the victor. 
A quite unforeseen stroke delivered the Papacy from this peril, and, 
anniliilating all Alexander’s projects for the grandeur of his house, 
placed the great work of consolidating the Temporal Power in more dis- 
interested though hardly more scrupulous hands. On August 5 he caught 
a chill while supping with Cardinal Corneto ; on the 12th he felt ill ; 
and on the 18th a fever carried him off. The suddenness of the event, 
the rapid decomposition of the corpse, and the circumstance that Cesai'c 
Borgia was simultaneously taken iU, accredited the inevitable rumours of 
poison, and his decease became the nucleus of a lab}Tinthine growth of 
legend and romance. Modem investigation has dispelled it all, and has 
left no reasonable doubt that the death was entirely natui'al. 

Alexander’s character has imdoubtedly gained by the scrutiny of 
modern historians. It was but natural that one accused of so many 
crimes, and imquestionably the cause of many scandals, should alternately 
appear as a tyrant and as a voluptuary. Neither description suits him. 
The groundwork of his character was extreme exuberance of nature. 
The Venetian ambassador calls him a carnal man, not implying anytliing 
morally derogatory, but meaning a man of sanguine temperament, unable 
to control his passions and emotions. This pex-plexcd the cool unim- 
passioned Italians of the diplomatic type then prevalent among nders 
and statesmen, and their misapprehensions have unduly prejudiced 
Alexander, who in trath was not less but more human than most princes 
of his time. This excessive “carnality” wought in him for good and 
iU. Unrestrained by moral scruples, or by any spiritual conception 
of religion, he was betrayed by it into gi’oss sensuality of one kind, 
though in other respects he was temperate and abstemious. In the 
more respectable guise of family affection it led him to outrage every 
principle of justice; though even here he only peiformed a necessary 
work which could not, as one of his agents said, have been accom- 
plished “by holy water.” On the other hand, his geniality and 
joyousness preserved him from tyranny in the ordinary sense of the 
term; considering the absolute character of his authority, and the 
standard of his times, it is surprising how little, outside the regions of 
la haute politique, is charged against him. His sanguine constitution 
also gave him tremendous driving power. “Pope Alexander,” says a 
later writer, censuring the dilatoriness of Leo X, “did but will a thing, and 
it was done.” As a ruler, careful of the material weal of his people, he 
ranks among the best of his age ; as a practical statesman he was the 
equal of any contemporary. But his insight was impaired by his lack 
of political morality; he had nothing of the higher xvisdom which 
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compreliends the characteristics and foresees the drift of an epoch, 
and he did not know what a principle was. The general tendency of 
investigation, while utterly shattering all idle attempts to represent 
him as a model Pope, has been to relieve him of the most odious 
imputations against his character. There remains the charge of 
secret poisoning from motives of cupidity, which indeed appears 
established, or nearly so, only in a single instance ; but this may imply 
others. 

Cesare Borgia afterwards told Machiavelli that he deemed himself to 
have provided against everything that could possibly happen at the 
death of his father, but had never thought that he himself might at the 
same time be disabled by sickness. He succeeded in seizing the Pope’s 
treasure in the Vatican, but failed in securing the Castle of St Angelo, 
and was obliged to adopt a deferential tone towards the Cardinals. 
Alexander had gone far towards filling the Sacred College with his own 
countrymen, and although the Conclave is said by a contemporary to 
have been more decried for venal practices than any before it, the 
influence of Ferdinand of Aragon, conjoined with that of Cardinal della 
Rovere, who found the pear not yet ripe for himself, decided the election 
in favour of one who assuredly had no share in these practices, the 
upright Cardinal of Siena. Sometliing may be ascribed to the law 
ateady noticed, which frequently fills the place of a deceased Pope with 
his entire opposite. This may be deemed to have been exemplified 
anew when, after a sickly pontificate of twenty-seven days, the mild 
Pius in was replaced (November 1) by the most pugnacious and 
imperious personality in the Sacred College, Cardinal della Rovere, 
who evinced his ambition of rivalling if not excelling Alexander by 
assuming the name of Julius H. His election had not been untainted 
by simoniacal practices, but cannot like Alexander’s be said to have 
been mainly procured by them. It was rather due to an arrangement 
with Cesare Borgia, who had the simplicity to expect others to keep 
faith with him who had kept faith with none, and permitted the 
Cardinals of his party to vote for della Rovere, on condition that he 
should be confirmed as Gortfaloniere of the Church. History has never 
made it a reproach to Julius that he soon incarcerated Borgia in 
St Angelo, and applied himself to stripping him of his possessions in 
the Romagna. In some cases the exiled lords had reinstated themselves ; 
in others difficulties arose from the fidelity of Cesare’s castellans, who 
refused to obey even the orders extorted from him to surrender their 
castles, '\^^len at last everything had been got from him that could be 
got, Julius, instead of secretly putting him to death as Alexander would 
have done, permitted him to depart to Naples, where he was arrested and 
sent prisoner into Spain. His career was yet to be illustrated by a 
romantic escape and a soldier’s death in an obscure skirmish in Navarre. 
The Romagna could not forget that he had been to her one just ruler in 
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the place of many tp'ants, and he retained partisans there to the last. 
Had he survived until the new Pope’s Avar Avith his brother-in-laAv the 
Duke of Ferrara, he Avould probably haA'e coniniandcd the latter’s troops, 
and a neAv page of conquest might haA’e opened for him. 

Julius had hated Alexander aboA’e nil men; but it Avas uoav incumbent 
Aipon him to resume Alexander’s Avork, repair the damage it had sus- 
tained, and prosecute it to a successful conclusion. Ilis record a.s 
Cardinal had not been a bright one. When in favour Avith Pope 
Innocent, he had failed to inspire him Avith energy except for an unjust 
Avar, or to reform any abuse in the pap.al administration. As the enemy 
of Alexander, he had put himself in the wrong by turbulence and 
unpatriotic intrigue. If he had not done Italy infinite harm by his 
inA’itations to France to invade her, the reason AA'as merely that the 
French would haA'e come Avithout him. \\Ticn ostensibly reconciled to 
Alexander, he had shoAvn much serA’ilit}’. His piivate life had been 
licentious; though not illiterate, he Avas no proficient in literature; and 
one looks in vain for any service rendered by him as Cardinal to religion, 
letters, or art. Yet there Avas abvays something in him Avhich conA'eyed 
the impression of a superior character; he overaAved others, and Avas never 
treated Avith disrespect. There was indeed a natural magnanimity in 
him Avhich adverse circumstances had checked, but Avhich came out so 
soon as he obtained liberty of action. Unlilce his predecessor, he had an 
ideal of Avhat a Pope should be, — defective indeed, but embodying all 
the qualities particularly demanded by the age. He thought far more 
of the Church in her temporal than in her spiritual aspect; but Luther 
was not yet, and for the moment the temporal need seemed the more 
pressing. He possessed a great advantage over his predecessor in his 
freedom from nepotism: he had no son, and Avas content Avith a 
modest provision for his daughter, and not only seemed but AA’as 
personally disinterested in the Avars Avhich he undertook for the 
aggrandisement of the Church. The vehemence Avhich engaged him 
in such undertakings made him terrible and indefatigable in the 
prosecution of them ; but, as he Avas deficient iii the prudence and 
discernment of his predecessor, it frequently hunied him into incon- 
siderate actions and speeches, detrimental to his interests and dignity. 
Transplanted, hoAvever, to another sphere, it secured him a purer and 
more desirable glory than any that he could obtain by conquest. 
Having once determined it to be a Pope’s duty to encourage the 
arts, he entered upon the task as he Avould have entered upon a 
campaign, and achieA’ed results far beyond the ambition of his most 
refined and accomplished predecessors. His treatment of individual 
artists was often harsh and niggardly, but of his dealings Avith art 
as a Avhole Bishop Creighton rightly declares : “ he did not merely 
employ gi-eat artists, he impressed them Avith a sense of his OAvn 
greatness, and called out all that aa’os strongest and noblest in their 
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own nature. They knew that they served a master who was in sjunpathy 
with themselves.” 

^Vhile Jidius was ridding himself of Cesare Borgia, a new enemy 
appeared, too formidable for him to contend with at the time. In the 
autumn of 1503 the Venetians suddenly seized upon Rimini and 
Faenza. The aggression was most audacious, and Venice was to find 
that it was also most miwise. It was no less disastrous to Italy, giving 
the policy of Julius an unhappy bent from which it could never after- 
wards free itself. Notwithstanding the errors of his younger days, 
there is no reason to doubt that he was really a sound patriot, to whom 
the expulsion of the foreigner always appeared a desirable if remote 
ideal, and who had no wish to ally himself more closely than he could help 
wth Spain or France. He now had before him only the alternatives of 
calling in the foreigner or of submitting to an outrageous aggression, 
and it is not surprising that he preferred the former. He was aware 
of the mischief that he and Venice were perpetrating between them. 
“ Venice,” he said, " makes botli herself and me the slaves of everj'one — 
herself that she may keep, me that I may wn back. But for this we 
might have been united to find some way to free Italy from foreigners.” 
It would have been wiser and moi’e patriotic to have waited until some 
conjimction of circumstances should aidse to compel Venice to seek his 
alliance; but when the fire of his temper and the magnitude of the 
injury are considered, it can but appear natural that he should have 
striven to create such a conjunctmre himself. This was no difficult 
matter: every European State emded Venice’s wealth and prosperity, 
and her uniformly selfish policy had left her vithout a friend. By 
September, 1504, Julius had succeeded in bringing about an anti- 
Venetian League between Maximilian and Louis XII of France, which 
indeed came to nothing, but sufficiently alarmed the Venetians to 
induce them to restore Ravenna and Cervia, which had long been in 
their possession, retaining their recent acquisitions, Faenza and Rimini. 
The Duke of Urbino, the Pope’s kinsman, undeidook that he would not 
reclaim these places : Julius dexterously evaded making any such pledge, 
and the seed of war went on slowly ripening. 

During this period Julius performed two other actions of im- 
portance. He restored their castles to the Colonna and the Orsini, 
a retrogi'ade step whose ill consequences he was himself to experience ; 
and he promulgated a bull against simony in papal elections. His 
o\vn had not been pure, and the measure may have been intended 
to silence inmours, but it is quite as likely to have been the fruit 
of genuine compunction. In any case it distinguishes him favour- 
ably from his predecessor, who regarded such iniquities as matters 
of course, while Julius signalised them as abuses to be rooted out. 
Nor were his efforts vain ; though bribery in the coarse form of 
actual money payment is known to have been attempted at more 
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recent papal elections, it does not appear to have actually determined 
any. 

T\Tiile nursing his ^vrath against Venice, Julius sought to compensate 
the losses of the Church by acquisitions in other quarters. Upon the 
fall of Cesare Borgia, Urbino and Perugia had reverted to their former 
lords. FeiTara had now lost the protection insured to it by the 
Borgia marriage, and the tyranny of the Bentivogli in Bologna incited 
attack. The Duke of Urbino was Julius’s kinsman, and Ferrara was 
too strong; but the Pope thought he might well assert the claims 
of the Church to Perugia and Bologna, especially as their conquest could 
be represented as a crusade for the deliverance of the oppressed, and no 
imputation of nepotism could be made against him as against his 
predecessors. Yet he could not avoid exposing himself to the reproach 
incurred by an alliance with foreigners against Italians. Bologna was 
under the protectorate of the French King, and Julius could do nothing 
until he had dissolved this alUance and received a promise of French 
cooperation. This having been obtained through the influence of King 
Louis’s prime minister. Cardinal d’Amboise, procured by the promise 
of three cardinalsliips for his nephews, Julius quitted Rome in August, 
1506, at the head of his o;vn army, a sight which Christendom had not 
seen for ages. Perugia was )nelded without a contest, on the stipulation 
that the Baglioni should not be entirely expelled from the city. Julius 
continued his march across the Apennines, and on October 7 issued a 
bull deposing Giovanni Bentivoglio and excommunicating him and his 
adlierents as rebels. Eight thousand French troops simultaneously 
advanced against Bologna from Milan. Bentivoglio, unable to resist the 
double attack, took refuge in the French camp, and the city opened its 
gates to Julius, who might boast of having vindicated his rights and 
enlarged the papal dominions without spilling a drop of blood. His 
triumph was commemorated by Michelangelo’s colossal statue, destined 
to a brief existence, but famous in the history of art. But Julius was a 
better judge of artists than of ministers, and the misconduct of the 
legates successively appointed by him to govern Bologna alienated the 
citizens, and prepared the way for fresh revolutions. 

The easy conquest of Bologna could not but whet the Pope’s appetite 
for revenge upon Venice, and ought to have sho^vn the Venetians how 
formidable an enemy he could be. They continued, nevertheless, to 
cling with tenacity to their ill-gotten acquisitions in the Romagna, 
unaware of or indifferent to their peril from the jealousy of the chief 
States of Em-ope, No other Power, it was true, had any just cause of 
quarrel with them. Their most recent acquisitions in Lombardy had 
indeed been basely obtained as the price of cooperation in the over- 
throw of Ludovico Sforza: the Neapolitan cities, though acquired by 
the grant of Ferrantino, had been retained by connivance at the 
destruction of Federigo; they were, notwithstanding, the stipulated 
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price of these iniquities, which the conquerors of Milan and Naples had 
no right to reclaim. Their late gains from Maximilian had been made 
in open war, and confirmed by solemn treaty. These considerations 
weighed nothing -svith him or with France; and at Julius’s instigation 
these Powers concluded on December 10, 1508, the famous treaty known 
as the League of Cambray, by which the continental dominions of 
Venice were to be divided between them, reservation being made of the 
claims of the Pope, Mantua, and Ferrara. Spain, if she acceded, was 
to have the Neapolitan cities occupied by Venice; Dalmatia was to 
go to Hungary; even the Duke of Savoy w'as tempted by the bait 
of Cyprus. It seemed to occur to none that they were destroying 
“Europe’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite.” 

Julius, though the mainspring of the T^eague, avoided joining it 
openly until he saw that the allies were committed to the war. His 
assent was given on March 25, 1509 ; on April 7 the Venetians offered 
to restore Faenza and Rimini. Rut the Pope was too deeply engaged, 
and probably thought that the offer was only made to divide the allies, 
and w'ould be ^vithdrawn when it had seiwed its pm'pose. On April 27 
he published a riolent buU of excommunication. His troops entered the 
Romagna ; but the Emperor and Spain held back, and left the conquest 
of Lombardy to France. It proved luiexpectedly easy. The Venetians 
were completely defeated at Agnadello on May 14, and the French 
immediately possessed themselves of Lombardy as far as the Mincio. 
Tlrey halted there, haring obtained all they wanted. Maximilian had 
not yet appeared orr the scene, and the extraordinary panic into which 
the Venetians seemed to faU is to be accounted for not so much by the 
severity of their defeat as by the mutiny or dispersion of the Venetian 
militia. They hastened to restore the disputed towms in the Romagna to 
the Pope, — an act right and wise in itself, but carried out with unthinking 
precipitation. If the towms had been bravely defended, Jrrlius would 
probably have met the Venetians half w'ay ; as they had no longer any 
bold upon him, he remained inexorable, and vented his wrath with every 
token of contruncly and harshness. They were equally submissive to 
Maximilian, who was by tlris time in partial occupation of the country 
to the east of the hlincio ; nor rvas it rmtil July 17, that, encouraged by 
the scantness of his troops and the slenderness of his pecuniary resources, 
they plucked up courage to recover Padua. Stung by this mortification, 
Maximilian succeeded in assembling a formidable army ; but Venice had 
in the meantime reorganised her scattered forues, and obtained fresh 
recruits from Dahnatia and Albarria. Padua was besieged during tire 
latter half of September; but the siege was raised early in October. 
Most of Maximilian’s conquests were recovered by the Venetians, and 
tlreir spirit rose fast, rmtil it was again humbled by the destruction 
of their fleet on tire Po by the artillery of the Duke of Ferrara. 

All this time Julius had been browbeating the Venetiarrs. Not 
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content ^vith the recovery of his territory, he demanded submission on 
all ecclesiastical questions. Venice was to surrender its claims to 
nominate to bishoprics and benefices, to entertain appeals in ecclesiastical 
cases, and to tax or tiy the clergy. Freedom of ti'ade was also demanded, 
with other minor concessions. It seems almost surprising that the 
Venetians, who had no great cause to fear the Pope’s military or naval 
strength, and knew that he was beginning to quarrel with the King of 
France, shoidd have yielded. In fact this resolution was only adopted 
by a bare majority in the Council, and they guarded themselves by a 
secret protest as respected their ecclesiasticoJ concessions. The Pope’s 
successors soon found that non ligant jvedera facta metn. Venice never 
permanently recovered her possessions in the Romagna ; but most of her 
ten-itorial losses in other quarters were regained by the Treaty of Noyon 
in 1516. A blow imconnectcd with Italian politics, and against which 
war and diplomacy were powerless, had nevertheless been struck by the 
diversion to Lisbon of her gainful Oriental traffic, consequent upon the 
doubling of the Cape of Good Hope. A brilliant period in letters and 
the arts lay yet before her ; she was still to war with the Turk in Cyprus 
and the Morea ; but she soon ceased to rank as a first-class PoAver. 

Absolution Avas formally granted to Venice on February 24, 1510, 
and Julius thus became openly detached from the League of Cambray. 
The incident marks the definitive consolidation of the Papal States ; for 
although distiicts Avere occasionally lost and others occasionally added 
during the agitations of the foUoAving confused years, such valuations 
Avere but temporary, and it Avas long ere the papal territory Avas finally 
rounded off by the acquisition of Fen-ara and Urbino. From his oaaui 
point of vieAV Julius had done great things. By dexterous diplomacy 
and martial daring he had presei’A’cd or recovered or augmented 
Alexander’s conquests, and given no suspicion of any intention of 
alienating them for the benefit of his oavii family. He Avas iioav, Avhat 
so many Popes had vainly sighed to be, master in his OAvn house, and 
a considerable temporal sovereign. Yet, if he Avas at all accessible to 
the feelings with Avhich he has been usually credited, he must have 
reflected Avith remorse that this end had only been accomplished by 
allying himself Avith foreigners for the humiliation, almost the ruin, of 
the only considerable Italian State. He might naturally Avish to repair 
the mischief he had done by humbling the foreigners in their turn. 
Other causes concurred, — ^his dread of the preponderance of the French 
in Northern Italy, his grief at the subjugation of his oaati city of Genoa 
by them ; above all, it must be feared, his desire to aggrandise the 
CJiurch by annexing the dominions of the Duke of Ferrara, Avho Avas 
protected by France. Alfonso of Ferrara had been a useful ally in 
the Pope’s attack upon Venice, but he had declined to folloAV his 
example in making peace Avith her; he Avas personally obnoxious as 
Alexander VPs son-in-laAv; and his salt-AVorks atComacchio competed Avith 
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the Pope’s own. It is remarkable that Julius should be indebted to the 
least justifiable of his actions for much of his reputation with posterity. 
It would be difficult to conceive anything more scandalous than Hs 
sudden turning round upon his allies so soon as they had helped him to 
gain his ends. But he proclaimed, and no doubt with a certain measure 
of sincerity, that his ultimate aim was the deliverance of Italy from the 
foreigner; and Italian patriots have been so rejoiced to find an Italian 
prince actually taking up arms against the foreigner instead of merely 
talking about it, that they have canonised him, — and canonised he will 
remain. It is also to be remarked that the transactions of the remaining 
years of his pontificate were on a grander scale than heretofore, and 
better adapted to exhibit the picturesque aspects of his fiery and 
indomitable nature. 

The war was precipitated by an incident w’hich seemed to give the 
Pope an opportimity of beginning it with advantage. Louis XII had 
refused to grant the Swiss the terms which they demanded for the 
renewal of their alliance with him, which insimed him the services, on 
occasion, of a large number of mercenaries. Julius stepped into his 
place, and the Swiss agreed to aid him ■with fifteen thousand men (May, 
1510). Elated at this, he resolved to begin the war ■without delay, 
though his overtures to other allies had been coldly received, and even 
the grant of the investiture of Naples, a studied affront to the French 
King, had failed to bring Ferdinand of Aragon to his side. The 
Venetians, however, still imreconciled to France, and thirsting for revenge 
on the Duke of Ferrara, espoused the Pope’s cause. Tlie first act of 
hostility was a bull excommunicating the Duke of Ferrara which, Peter 
Martyr says, made his hair stand on end, and in wliich the salt-trade was 
not foigotten. The Popes failed to perceive how by reckless misuse they 
were blunting the weapon which they would soon need for more spiritual 
ends. Louis paid Julius back in his o'wn coin, convoking the French 
clergy to protest, and threatening a General Council. Modena was 
reduced by the papal troops; but when, in October, Julius reached 
Bologna, he received the mortifying intelligence that the Swiss had 
deserted him, pretending that they had not understood that they were 
to fight against France. This left the country open to the French 
commander Chaumont, who, profiting by the division of the Pope’s 
forces between IModena and Bologna, advanced so near the latter city 
that with a little more energy he could have captured Julius, who was 
confined to his bed by a fever. '\\Tule the French general negotiated, 
Venetian reinforcements appeared and i-escued the Pope, wellnigh 
delirious between fever and fright. tATien he recovered, he undertook the 
reduction of the castles of Concordia and Mirandola, commanding the 
road to Ferrara. Jlirandola held out until the ■winter, and the Pope, 
enraged at tlie slowness of his generals, proceeded thither in person and 
busied himself ■witli military operations, tramping in the deep snow, 
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lodging in a kitchen, swearing at his officers, joking Avith the soldiers, 
and endearing himself to the camp by his fund of anecdote and his 
rough wit. Mirandola fell at last ; but the Pope could make no further 
progress. Negotiations Avere set on foot, but came to nothing. In May, 
1511 the neAV French general TriArulzio made a descent on Bologna, Avhich 
was greatly exasperated by tlie misgovemment of the Legate Alidosi, 
expelled the Pope’s troops, and reinstated the Bentivogli. Michael 
Angelo’s statue of Julius Avas hurled from its pedestal, and the Duke 
of Ferrara, though a reputed lover of art, could not refrain from the 
practical sarcasm of melting it into a cannon. Alidosi, graA^ely suspected 
of treachery, Avas cut doAvn by the Duke of Urbino’s OAvn hand. Miran- 
dola Avas retaken, and Julius returned to Rome apparently beaten at 
every point, but as resolute as ever. All Europe Avas being draA\Ti into 
his broils. He looked to Spain, Venice, and England to aid him, and . 
tliis actually came to pass. 

Before, however, the “Holy League” could take effect, Julius fell 
alarmingly ill. On August 21 his life Avas despaired of, and the Orsini 
and Colonna, whom he had inconsiderately reinstated, prepared to rencAV 
their ancient conflicts. One of the Colonna, Pompeio Bishop of llieti, a 
soldier made into a priest against his Avill, exhorted the Roman people 
to take the government of the city upon themselves, and was ready to 
play the part of Rienzi, when Julius suddenly recovered in spite of, or 
because of, the Avine Avhich he insisted on (b-inking. His death would 
have altered the politics of Europe; so important a factor had the 
Temporal PoAver noAv become. It Avould also have saved the Church from 
a small abortive schism. On September 1, 1511 a handful of dissentient 
cardinals, reinforced by some French bishops and abbots, met at Pisa in 
the guise of a General Council. They soon found it advisable to gather 
more closely under the Aving of the French King by retiring to Milan, 
whose contemporary chronicler says that he does not think their pro- 
ceedings worth the ink it Avould take to record them. The principal 
result Avas the convocation by J ulius of a genuine Council at the Latcran, 
which was actually opened on May 10, 1512. A step deserving to be 
called bold, since there was in general nothing that Popes abhoiTed so 
much as a General Council ; significant, as an admission that the Cliiu-ch 
needed to be rehabilitated ; politic, because Julius’s breach of his election 
promise to summon a Council Avas the ostensible ground of the convocation 
of the Pisan. 

Julius Avould have commenced the campaign of 1512 Avith the 
greatest chances of success, if his operations had been more skilfully 
combined ; but the Swiss invasion of Lombardy on Avhich he had relied 
Avas over, before his OAvn movements had begun. Scarcely had the SavIss, 
discouraged by Avant of support, AvithdraAATi across the Alps, Avhen 
Julius’s army, consisting chiefly of Spaniards under Ramon de Cardona, 
but Avith a papal contingent under a papal legate. Cardinal de’ Medici, 
on. VII. 
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afterwards Leo X, presented itself before Bologna. In the ordinaiy 
coxu^e of things Bologna would have fallen; but the French were 
commanded by a great military genius, the youthful Gaston de Foix, 
whose life and death alike demonstrated that human personality 
counts for much, and that history is not a matter of mere abstract 
law. By skilful manmuvres Gaston compelled the allies to withdraw 
into the Romagna, and tlien (April 11) entirely overthrew them in 
the gi’eat fight of Ravenna, — most picturesque of battles, pictorial in 
every detail, from the stalwart figure of the revolted Cardinal Sanseverino 
turning out in complete armour to smite the Pope, to the capture of 
Cardinal de’ Medici by Greelcs in French service, and the death of the young 
hero himself, as he strove to croxvn his victory by the annihilation of the 
solid Spanish infantry. Had he lived, he would soon have been in Rome, 
and the Pope, unless he submitted, must have become a captive in France 
or a refugee in Spain. Julius resisted the Cardinals who beset him xvith 
clamours for peace, but his galleys were being equipped for flight when 
Giulio de’ Medici, afterwards Clement VII, amved as a messenger from 
his cousin tlie captive legate, xvith such a picture of the discord among 
the victors after Gaston’s death that Pope and Cardinals breathed again. 
Within a few weeks the Frencb were recalled to Lombardy by another 
Sxviss invasion. The German mercenaries, of whom their forces largely 
consisted, deserted them at the command of the Emperor, and the army 
that might have stood at the gates of Rome actually abandoned Milan, 
and ■with it all the conquests of recent yeai-s. The anti-papal Council 
fled into France, and Cardinal Medici was rescued by the Lombard 
peasantry. The Duke of Urbino, who, estranged from the Pope by the 
summary justice he had exercised upon Cardinal Alidosi, had for a time 
kept aloof and afterwards been on the point of joining the French, 
now came forward to proxade Julius ■with another army. The Bentivogli 
fled from Bologna, and the papal troops further occupied Parma and 
Piacenza. But Julius thought nothing done so long as the Duke of 
Ferrara retained his dominions. The Duke came in peison to Rome 
to deprecate his wrath, protected by a safe conduct, and accompanied by 
his oxvn liberated captive, Fabrizio Colonna. Julius received him kindly, 
freed him from all spiritual censures, but was inflexible in temporal 
matters ; the surrender of the duchy he must and would have. 
Alfonso proxing equally firm, the Pope so for forgot himself as to 
threaten him with imprisonment; but Fabrizio Colonna, declaring his 
own reputation at stake, procm’ed his escape, and escorted him safely 
back. Such instances of a nice sense of personal honom’ are not infre- 
quent in the annals of the age, and afford a refreshing contrast 'to the 
general political immorality. 

An event was now about to happen which, although he was not the 
chief agent in it, contributed most of all to confer on Julius ■the proud 
title of Deliverer of Italy. It was necessary to decide the fate of the 
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Duchy of Milan, which Ferdinand and Maximilian wished to give to 
their grandson the Archduke Charles, afterwards the Emperor Charles V. 
Julius had not driven the French out in order to put the Spaniai’ds and 
Austrians in. He demanded the restoration of the expelled Italian d^mastj 
in the person of Massimiliano Sforza. Fortunately the decision of the 
question lay ■with the Swiss, who from motives of money and policy took 
the side of Sforza ; and he was installed accordingly. All must have seen 
that this arrangement was a mere makeshift ; but the restoration, however 
precarious, of an Italian dynasty to an Italian State so long usurped by 
the foreigner was enough to cover Julius with glory. He had unques- 
tionably in this instance done his duty as an Italian sovereign, and 
men did not over-nicely consider how impotent he would have been 
mthout foreign aid, and how substantial an advantage he was obtaining 
for himself by the annexation of Pai-ma and Piacenza, long held by 
the ruler of Milan, but now discovered to have been bequeathed to the 
Church by the Countess Matilda four hundi'ed years before. 

A deplorable contemporary event, meanwhile, passed almost un- 
noticed in the general joy at the expulsion of the French, and the 
unprecedented development of the Pope’s temporal power. This was 
the subversion of the Florentine republic and the restoration of the 
Medici, discredittible to the Spaniard who achieved it and to the Pope 
who permitted it, but chiefly to the Florentines themselves. Their 
weakness and levity, the memory of the early Medicean inilers, the 
feeling that since their expulsion Florence had been no strong defence or 
worthy example to Italy, and the fact that no foreigner was placed in 
possession, mitigated the indignation and alarm natm-ally aroused by 
such a catastrophe. It was not foreseen that in after years a Medicean 
Pope would accept the maintenance of his family in Florence by way of 
consideration for the entire sacrifice of the independence of Italy. 

The time of Julius’s removal from the scenes of earth was apjiroach- 
ing, and it was well for him. The continuance of his life and of his 
reputation would hardly have been compatible. He was about to show, 
as he had shown before, that, however attached in the abstract to the 
liberty of Italy, he was always willing to postpone this to his own 
projects. He had two especially at heart, the subjugation of Ferrara 
and the success of the Lateran Comicil, which he had convoked to 
eclipse the schismatical Council of Pisa. For this the support of the 
Emperor Maximilian was necessary; for the Council, which had already 
begun to deliberate, might appear hardly more respectable than its rival, 
if it was ignored by both France and Germany. As a condition, 
Maximilian insisted on concessions from the Venetians, whom the Pope 
ordered to sm-render Verona and Vicenza, and to hold Padua and 
Treviso as fiefs of the Empire. The Venetians refused, and Julius 
threatened them with excommunication. Fortunately for his fame, the 
stroke was delayed until it was too late. He had long been suffering 
cn. vn. 
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from a complication of infirmities. At the end of January, 1513, he 
took to his bed ; on February 4 he professed himself without hope of 
recovery ; on February 20 he received the last sacraments, and he died on 
the following day. Goethe says that every man abides in our memory 
in the character under which he has last been prominently displayed; 
the last da 3 's of Julius II exhibited him to the most advanta^. He 
addressed the Cardinals with dignity and tenderness ; he deplored his 
faults and errors without descending to particulars; he spoke of the 
schismatics with forbearance, yet vrith unbending resolution ; he ordered 
the reissue of his regulations against simony in pontifical elections ; and 
gave many wholesome admonitions respecting the future conclave. On 
foreign affairs he seems not to have touched. His death evoked the most 
vehement demonstrations of popular sorrow. Never, says Paris de Grassis, 
who as papal master of the ceremonies was certain to be well-informed, 
had there been at the fimeral of any Pope anything like the concourse 
of persons of eveiy age, sex and rank thi'onging to kiss his feet, and 
imploring with cries and tears the salvation of him who had been a 
true Pope of Rome and Vicar of Christ, maintaining justice, augmenting 
the Church, and warring upon and putting down tyrants and enemies. 
“ hlany to whom his death might have been deemed welcome lamented 
him with abundant tears as they said, ‘ This Pope has delivered us all, 
all Italy and all Christendom from the hands of the Gauls and Bar- 
barians.’ ” 

This enthusiastic panegyric would have been moderated if the secret 
springs of Julius’s policy had been better knoTO; if it had been under- 
stood how Fortune, rather than Wisdom, had stood his friend through 
life ; and if the inevitably transitory character of his best work had been 
perceived. A national dynasty might be restored to Milan, but it could 
not be kept there, nor could it prove aught but the puppet of the foreigner 
while it remained. The fate of Italy had been sealed long ago, when she 
refused to participate in the movement of coalescence which Avas consoli- 
dating disjointed communities into great nations. These nations had 
noAv become great military monarchies, for Avhich a loose bundle of petty 
States Avas no match. A Cesare Borgia might possibly have saved her, if 
he had Avrought at the beginning of the fifteenth century instead of the 
end. Venice did something; but she was essentially a maritime PoAver, 
and her possessions on the mainland Avere in many respects a somce of 
weakness. The only considerable approach to consolidation Avas the 
establishment of the Papal Temporal PoAver, of which Alexander and 
Julius were the chief architects. While the means employed in its 
creation Avere often most condemnable, the creation itself Avas justified 
by the helpless condition of the Papacy without it, and by the useful 
end it was to serve Avhen it became the only vestige of dignity and 
independence left to Italy. 



CHAPTER Yin. 


VENICE. 

The beginning of the fifteenth centmy offers a convenient point 
whence to survey the gi'oivth of the Venetian Republic. Venice had by 
that time become the Venice of modem European history; a great trading 
city ; a mart for the exchange of goods between East and West ; com- 
mitted to a policy destined to make her one of the five Italian Powers 
and eventually to raise up against her a coalition of all Italy and Europe. 
Her constitution was fixed ; her colonial system developed ; her position 
towards the Church defined; her aggrandisement on the Italian mainland 
initiated ; her wealth, her splendour, her art were beginning to attract 
the attention of the civilised world. Tlie various threads of Venetian 
history are draivn together at this epoch. The Republic was about to 
move forward upon a larger, more ambitious career than it had hitherto 
followed; a career for which its various lines of development, — the 
creation of a maritime empire, expansion on the mainland, efforts for 
ecclesiastical independence, grovdh and solidification of the constitution, 
— had been slowly preparing it. An examination of each of these lines 
in turn will enable us to imderstand the nature of the Venetian Republic 
as it emerged from the Middle Ages and became, for a time, one of the 
greatest factors in European history. 


The growth of Venetian maritime empire in the Levant and 
supremacy in the Mediteri’anean falls into four Avell-defined periods. 
The Venetians began by moving slowly down the Dalmatian coast and 
establishing their power in the Adriatic ; they then pushed out eastward 
and acquired rights in Syrian seaports, such as Sidon, Tyre, Acre ; they 
seized many of the islands in the archipelago as their share of the 
plunder after the Fourth Crusade ; finally they met, fought, and defeated 
their only serious maritime rivals the Genoese. 

The Adriatic is the natural water avenue to Venice. If her com- 
merce was to flourish, it was essential that she should be mistress in 
this sea. But the eastern coast of the Adriatic, with its deep gulfs 
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and numerous islands, had for long sheltered a race of pirates who never 
ceased to molest Venetian traffic. It was necessary to destroy this 
corsairs’ nest, and Venice embarked on the first great war she undertook 
as an independent State in her onm individual interests. This war was 
entirely successful. The Dalmatian coast towns recognised the Doge as 
“Duke of Dalmatia” and submitted to a nominal tribute in recognition 
of the supremacy of the Republic. Venice, it is true, did not remain in 
undisturbed and continuous possession of Dalmatia, but she acquired 
a title which she subsequently rendered effective. She thus took 
the first step towards that indispensable condition of her commercial 
existence, supremacy in the Adriatic. The Dalmatian cities were now 
open to her merchants. The Dalmatian sea-board furnished a food 
supply which the Lagoons could not ; Dalmatian forests yielded timber 
for building ships and houses. 

With the period of the Crusades Venice achieved a still wider 
expansion in the Levant. The eyes of Europe had been attracted to 
the little city in the Lagoons which had attacked and subdued the 
Narentine pirates, challenged and fought the Normans, and rendered 
striking services to the Eastern Emperor himself. IVlien the Crusaders 
began to look about for a port of embarcation and for transport-service 
to the Holy Land, the three cities of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice offered 
themselves. Venice was not only tlie most powerful ; she was also the 
most easterly of the three. Her geographical position naturally led to 
the choice of Venice as the port of departure. The issue of the Crusades 
proved that the Republic entered upon those enterprises in a purely 
commercial spirit. ^^Tien Sidon fell, the Venetians received from Baldwin, 
King of Jerusalem, in return for their assistance, a market-place, a disti-ict, 
a church, and the right to use their own weights and measures in that 
city. This was in fact the nucleus of a colony of merchants living 
under special treaty capitulations; and tlie privileges of the Sidon 
treaty w'e find repeated and extended when Acre, L^re, and Ascalon 
were successively occupied. 

The siege and capture of Tyre mark the close of the second period 
in the history of Venetian maritime expansion. With the erection of 
factories in Constantinople and in the chief cities of the Syrian sea-board 
the Republic may be said to have embarked upon tlie construction of 
that greater Venice, which was to be completed after the Fom-th 
Ciaisade. 

But the course of Venetian expansion was not uninterruptedly smooth. 
The rapid groivth of her power in the Levant procured for the Republic an 
enemy in the person of the Eastern Emperoi’. The Emperors had ahvays 
riewed with suspicion the whole movement of the Crusades and more 
especiallj' the professedly commercial attitude assumed by Venice, who was 
obviously bent upon acquiring territory and rights inside the Empire. 
They were aware that they could chastise her by favoming her rivals Pisa 
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and Genoa. Tlie growing wealth and importance of Venetian colonists 
in Constantinople, where they are said to have numbered two hundred 
thousand, increased the imperial jealousy. The Venetians were accused 
of being troublesome, brawling neighboui-s, who kept the town in an 
uproar. In March, 1171, all Venetians in the Empire were placed under 
arrest and their property confiscated. Popular indignation at Venice 
swept the Republic into war with the Emperor. One hundred galleys 
and twenty ships were manned in the course of a himdred days. The 
issue of the campaign was disastrous for the Venetians. The Emperor’s 
Ambassadors induced the Doge to temporise. The plague decimated 
and nearly annihilated the fleet. The shattered remnants retm'ned to 
Venice where the Doge was slain by the mob. 

With the reign of Enrico Dandolo and the Fourth Crusade we 
approach a memorable period in the history of Venetian maritime empire. 
IVhen Dandolo came to the throne the affairs of the Republic as regards 
their maritime power stood thus. In the imperial city their position 
was precarious, liable to violent changes, exposed to the machinations of 
their commercial and naval rivals, Pisa and Genoa, Tlieir communi- 
cations with their Syrian factories were not secure. Zara and the 
Dalmatian coast were still in revolt. In the year 1201 the Republic 
discovered that the usurping Emperor, Alexius III, was in treaty with 
the Genoese and meditated conferring on them ampler trading rights. 
The immediate objects of the Republic were the rccoveiy of Zara and 
the suppression of their commercial rivals in Constantinople. The story 
of the Fourth Crusade is the story of the way in which the Republic 
accomplished its aims, 

Zara was recovered and on the fall of Constantinople, in 1204, the 
Republic reaped material advantages of a preponderating kind. Her 
portion of the booty gave her solid riches, with which she bought the 
rights of Boniface over Crete and Salonika, and obtained leave for 
Venetian citizens to occupy as fiefs of the Empire any Aegean islands 
not already o^vned by the Republic. In this way she became possessed 
of the Cyclades and Sporades, and held the seaports of Thessaly and 
the island of Crete. Zara and other Dalmatian to^vns now became 
hers both by conquest and by title; and thus the Republic acquired 
an unbroken line of commimication from Venice down the Adriatic to 
Constantinople and round to the seaports of the Syrian coast. 

But the possession of this large maritime empire had to be made 
good, Venice was unable to undertake at one and the same time the 
actual conquest and settlement of so many scattered territories. She 
adopted a method borrowed from the feudal system of her Frankish 
allies, and granted investiture of the various islands, as fiefs, to those 
of her richer families who would undertake to render effective the 
Venetian title and to hold the territories for the Republic at a nominal 
tribute. 
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We have no evidence as to how these feudatories established their 
title and governed their fiefs ; but when we come to deal with the 
gro^vlh of the Venetian constitution we shall find that a great increase 
in private wealth resiilted from this partition of the Levant islands. 
We do know, however, the s)’stem adopted for the colonisation of the 
large island of Crete, which the Republic kept directly in its o\vn hands. 
Venetian citizens were tempted to settle in the island by the gift of 
certain villages wth their districts. These they were expected to hold 
for the Republic in the case of a revolution. The Governor of the 
island, who bore the title of Duke of Candia, was a Venetian noble 
elected in the Great Council at Venice; he was assisted by two 
Councillors. Matters of importance were decided by the Great Council 
of Crete, wluch was composed of all noble Venetians resident in the 
island and all noble Cretans. The remaining magistracies were formed 
upon the Venetian model; and the higher posts, such as those of 
Captain-General, commander of the cavalry, governors, and military 
commanders in tlie larger to\vns, were filled by Venetians. The minor 
offices were open to Cretans. Absolute equality was granted to both 
Roman and Orthodox rites. In fact the Republic displayed at once the 
governing ideas of her colonial policy, namely to interfere as little as 
possible wth local institutions ; to develop the resources of the country ; 
to encourage trade with the metropolis ; to retain only the very highest 
militaiy and civil appointments in her own hands as a symbol and 
guarantee of her supremacy. 

For the defence of these widely scattered possessions and for the 
preservation of communications between Venice and her dependencies 
the Republic was obliged to organise a service of patrol squadrons. 
Tlie Captain of “ the Gulf,” that is the Adriatic, had his head-quarters 
at the Ionian islands, and was responsible for the safety of merchantmen 
from Venice to those islands and in the waters of the Morea as far as 
IModon and Coron. From the Morea to the Dardanelles the safety of 
the sea route was entrusted to the Venetian feudatories in the Greek 
islands ; while the Dardanelles, the Sea of hlarmora. the Bosphorus, and 
the Black Sea were patrolled by the Black Sea squadron. 

It is ob-vdous that the outcome of the Fourth Crusade was of vast 
importance for the expansion of Venetian maritime empire ; and we are 
now in the presence of a Venice quite different from anytlung ■we have 
encountered hitherto. The Republic assumed the aspect of a naval 
Power with a large mercantile marine and Organised squadrons of war- 
sliips for her protection. Tlie crews of Venetian warships were at this 
period free citizens, serving imder the command of a Venetian noble. 
Condemned prisoners or galley-slaves were not employed till much later, 
first because the State was hardly large enough to furnish sufficient 
criminals to serve the oar, and secondly because, as long as boarding 
formed an important operation in naval 'tactics, condemned criminals 
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could not be employed Avitli safety as it was dangerous to entrust them 
mth ai-ms. Wien ramming took the place of boarding, the galley-slave, 
chained to his bench, could be used precisely as we use machinery. 

^ Ibe expansion of Venetian maritime empire as the outcome of the 
Fourth Crusade roused the jealousy of her great rival Genoa. It was 
inevitoble that the Genoese and the Venetians, both occupying neigh- 
bouring quarters in tlie Levantine cities, each competing for a monopoly 
of Eastern commerce, should come to blows. The Republic was now 
committed to a struggle with her western rival for supremacy in 
the Levant a deploi'able conlUct fraught with disaster for both 
parties, 

A long period of naval campaigning ensued, the fortune of war 
leaning now to one side, now to the other. The breathing-space between 
each campaign and the next was devoted by the Republic to the develop- 
ment of her commerce. Treaties were stipulated with Milan, Bologna, 
Brescia, Como, Ti'ade u'ith England and Flanders by means of the 
Flanders galleys was developed. Venetian merchants brought sugar 
from the Levant, and exchanged it for wool in London. The wool was 
sold in Flanders and cloth bought, which was placed on the markets of 
Italy and Dalmatia, as the ships sailed east again to procure fresh cargoes 
for the London market. Industries also began to take root in the city. 
Refugees from Lucca introduced the silk trade, and established them- 
selves in a quarter near the Rialto. The glass manufacture of Murano 
received an impetus The population of the city numbered 200,000 ; 
the males fit for arms, that is between the ages of twenty and sixty, 
were reckoned at 40,000. 

There is proof that, in spite of defeats by Genoa at Ayas and at 
Curzola, Venice had achieved a high position in the eyes of European 
Princes. Edward III asked for Venetian aid in his wars ^vith Philip of 
France ; he offered extensive privileges, and invited the Doge to send his 
sons to the English court. Alfonso of Sicily apologised for insults 
offered to Venetian merchants. The Pope proposed that Venice should 
undertake the protection of Christians against the Ottoman Turks, who 
were now beginning to threaten Europe, in return for which the 
Republic was to enjoy the ecclesiastical tithes for three years. 

But Genoa was not yet driven from the field. It was impossible 
that commercial rivalries should not lead to fresh explosions. The fur 
trade in the Crimea gave rise to differences. Tlie Venetians sent an 
embassy to Genoa to protest against alleged violations of a compact hy 
which both Republics had pledged themselves to abstain from trading 
with the Tartai’s. Tlie Genoese gave Venice to understand that her 
presence in the Black Sea was only permitted on sufferance. War 
broke out. The Republics were now embarked upon a struggle to the 
death, from which one or other of the combatants must emerge finally 
victorious. 
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In the course of that struggle the recuperative power of Venice was 
amply demonstrated. She lost Negroponte; she was defeated in the 
Bosphorus ; her whole fleet was annihilated at Sapienza. But the result 
of her one great victory at Cagliari was sufficient to counterbalance 
her losses, for by it she forced Genoa to surrender her liberties to 
Visconti. And so, while Venice after each disaster, after Curzola 
and Sapienza, was able to devote her whole energies to replacing her 
fleet and reestablishing her commerce, the case was very different rvith 
her rival. The Genoese Republic had accepted the lordship of Visconti 
at a moment of great peril, and rvas compelled to devote any interval of 
peace nith Venice, not to the increase of her wealth and the augmenta- 
tion of her fleet, but to efforts for the recovery of that freedom she had 
surrendered. Genoa could only stand by and watch mth jealous eyes 
the reconstitution of her antagonist. 

The steady advance of Venice brought about the final ruptxme. On 
the threat that they would join the Sultan Murad I and expel the 
Emperor John Paleologus from his throne, the Venetians ^mmg from 
the Emperor the concession of the island of Tenedos. The position 
of that island, commanding the mouth of the Dardanelles, made it 
intolerable to the Genoese that it should pass into the hands of their 
enemies. War was declared again in 1378. In the following year Vettor 
Pisani, the Venetian commander, was utterly defeated at Pola, though 
the Genoese lost their admiral in the battle. This delayed their attack 
on the Lagoons ; and while they awaited the arrival of a new commander, 
the panic in Venice subsided and the Republic set to work to protect 
the home waters from an assault Avhich seemed imminent day by day. 
In Jul}' Pietro Doria, the Genoese admiral, reconnoitred Chioggia, and 
it was clear that he intended to make that Lagoon city his head-quarters 
and thence to blockade and starve Venice to surrender Chioggia lay 
close to the mainland, and Doria counted on abundant supplies from 
Francesco Cannra, Lord of Padua, who was at that time at open war 
with the Republic and blockading her on the land side. But Chioggia 
had yet to be captured. On August 11, 1379, the assault began and 
was renewed till the 18th, when the town fell into the hands of the 
•Genoese. Carrara urged Doria to push on at once to Venice, only about 
twenty miles away ; and had he done so there can be little doubt but 
that the flag of St George of Genoa would have floated in the Piazza, 
and Carrara would have carried out his threat of bitting and bridling the 
horses on St Mark’s. But the Genoese admiral decided to abide by his 
jilan of a blockade and his decision proved the salvation of Venice. At 
N^enice, in the face of this imminent peril, the whole population displayed 
coolness, courage and tenacity. The magistrates forewent their pay ; new 
imposts were home without complaint; the people, invited to express 
their islshes on the question of continuing the war, replied : “ Let us 
man every vessel in Venice and go to fight the foe.” The public voice 
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designated Vettor Pisani as leader, in spite of the disastrous defeat he 
had suffered at Pola, and the government \vithdrew their own candidate, 
Taddeo Giustinian, Thirty-four galleys were put together, and Pisani 
took the command. Meanwhile Doria had resolved to withdraw his 
whole fleet into Chioggia for winter quarters. Pisani grasped the 
situation and seized the opportunity. He resolved to blockade the 
blockaders. All the channels which gave egi’ess from Chioggia to the 
sea were rendered useless by sinldng across them galleys filled with 
.stones. Pisani then drew up his fleet in the open sea opposite the 
Chioggian entrance to the Lagoons, in order to intercept any reinforce- 
ments which might be sent from Genoa, The Genoese in Chioggia 
were all the while straining every nerve to break tlnough Pisani’s lines ; 
his crews wei'e kept on guard by turns day and night; it was winter 
time, and a storm from the east or south-east might easily spring up such 
as would probably drive Pisani on to the lee shore. Tire strain on the 
Venetians was very great. But just when they were on the point of 
abandoning the blockade. Carlo Zeno’s fleet, Avhich had been cruising 
down the Adnatic, hove in sight. The reinforcements enabled Pisani to 
laud troops and to occupy the point of Brondolo, whence his two great 
guns, the “ Trevisana” and the “ Vittoria,” opened on the town. A shot 
from one of them brought down the Campanile and killed the Genoese 
admiral Doria, His successor, Napoleone Grimaldi, withdrew aU his 
troops into Chioggia, and abandoned the design of cutting a new canal 
from the Lagoons to the sea. Carlo Zeno wtli a company of mercenai-ies 
disembarked on the mainland and eventually succeeded in cutting off the 
supplies which Cairara was sending into Chioggia. The Genoese began 
building light boats in which they hoped to be able to sail over the 
obstacles in the chaimels that led to the Adriatic. Twice they attempted 
a sortie and failed. Famine came to close the long list of their 
disasters, and on June 24, 1380, the Genoese fleet surrendered to 
Venice. 

The successful issue of the war of Chioggia left the Republic of 
Venice the supreme naval Power in the MediteiTanean. Genoa never 
recovered from the blow. She fell a prey to internal feuds, and in 
1396 she renounced her independence, receiving from Charles VI 
of Fi-ance a governor who ruled the State in French interests. 
Venetian predominance in the Mediterranean was confirmed by the 
recovery of Corfu in 1386, and by the purchase of Argos and 
Nauplia in the Peloponnese. But at the very moment when her 
power seemed indisputably established a new and formidable rival began 
to loom on the horizon. The victory of Sultan Bayazid I at Nikopolis 
in 1396 planted a Muslim mosque and a Cadi in Constantinople and 
presaged for Venice that long series of wars, which were destined even- 
tually to drain her resources and to rob her of her raailtinie supremacy. 
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The expansion of Venice on the mainland of Italy began somewhat later 
tlian the creation of her maritime dominion, and was in a certain way 
the result of that dominion. Tlie Republic was originally a sea-Power 
whose merchants brought to her port the various products of Eastern 
countries, all de transmarinis partibus orientalhtm divHias. The geo- 
graphical position of Venice as the seaport nearest to the centre of 
Europe indicated her as a great emporium and mart for the distribution, 
and exchange of goods; and, further, her situation in the shallow 
waters of the Lagoons gave her a monopoly of salt. Cassiodorus, 
Tlieodoric’s secretary, when describing the growing State, points to 
salt as the real riches of the young Republic ; “ for men may live without 
gold,” he says, “ but no one ever heard of their being able to do without 
salt.” Venice however required an outlet for her commodities ; and this 
led at first to the establishment of factories in the districts of Belluno 
and Treviso, along the banks of the Piave and on one of the high- 
roads into the heart of Eui-ope (991), and subsequently at Ferrara (1100), 
and again at Fano (1130). 

But these factories did not, strictly speaking, constitute territorial 
possessions. They were merely colonies of Venetian merchants living in 
foreign cities under special treaty rights which confen’ed extra-terri- 
toriality on the Venetian quarter. Indeed, the early policy of the 
Republic was to keep as far aloof as possible from all the complications 
of the Italian mainland. Her real interests lay in the East, — ^in the 
Levant, in Constantinople, in Syria. Her character was oriental rather 
than Latin. MTien Pippin, the son of Charles the Great, attempted to 
compel the Republic to recognise the Franldsh suzerainty he received 
for answer: SovXoi diXopev eivai toO /JairtXew? tcu// 'Vcufiatav 

Kal ou%l trov'”; and to the spirit of that answer the Venetians remained 
faitliful throughout their early career. 

It is not tiU the year 1300 that the Republic took a decisive and 
acquisitive step on the Italian mainland. In Ferrara, as we have seen, 
I'^enice had established a commercial colony protected by treaty rights. 
Tliese were swept away when Salinguerra held the city for the Empei’or 
Frederick H, who was hostile to Venice on account of the part she 
was playing in the Lombard League, for which she acted as banker. 
Pope Gregory IX, while endeavouring to recover the city, which he 
claimed as part of Countess Matilda’s legacy to the Church, applied 
to Venice for help. The Republic was largely instrumental in expelling 
the imperial troops and recovered all her priAoleges and interests in 
the mainland city. These privileges and interests were destined to 
entangle her in the complications of mainland politics. 

TLlic d’Este family was established at Ferrara and held it as a 
fief of the Holy See. But the Republic had been growing steadily in 
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wealth, and strength, thanks to her expansion in the Levant and to 
the consolidation of her constitution as an oligarchy by the closing of 
the Great Council in 1297. She had before her the example of other 
lordships rising to power on the mainland, — Scala, Visconti, Caixara, 
all in her neighbourhood. It seems certain fi’om the attitude of the 
Doge, Pieti'o Gradenigo, that the government entertained the idea of 
taking the place of the d’Este should a fitting occasion present itself. 
Tliat moment appeared to have awived %vhen Azzo d’Este lay on his 
death-bed. The Republic sent three nobles to Ferrara with instructions 
to see that the succession was directed in a way consonant with its aims. 
Azzo had no legitimate offspring; the d’Este succession seemed likely 
to pass through his brothers Francesco and Aldobrandino. But Azzo 
had a bastard named Fresco who had a son Foleo; and Azzo named 
Foleo liis heir. On his death the uncles of Foleo tried to unseat 
him and his father Fresco, who in his straits applied for help 
to Venice which was given. But now the Pope, as overlord, claimed 
the right to direct the succession and sent his troops into Ferrara 
to support Francesco and to take over the city in the name of 
the Church. Thereupon Fresco in the name of his son Foleo ceded 
to Venice Folco’s claims in Feirai’a. The papal troops entered the 
city; but the Venetians held the fortress and commanded the town. 
The Pope ordered the Venetians to evacuate the castle The Doge’s 
speech on this occasion clearly indicates the political conceptions of the 
party in power and points most emphatically to an expansion of Venice 
on the mainland of Italy Gradenigo urged that it was the duty 
of a loyal citizen to lose no opportunity for the aggrandisement of 
his native State. In spite of opposition the Doge’s policy carried 
the day, and it was resolved to retain Ferrara. On March 27, 1309, 
the Pope launched the excommunication and interdict. The clergy 
were ordered to leave Venetian territory. But, more tlian this, the 
jealousy of Venice which had been roused by her expansion and pre- 
ponderance in the Levant broke loose now; under the papal sanction, 
in England, in Asia Minor, in Italy, Venetian merchants were threatened 
in their lives and despoiled of tKeir goods. The government held firm 
and ordered its officers in Ferram to mthdraw into the castle, promising 
relief from Venice. But plague broke out in tlie city. The papal arras 
pressed the castle closer and closer, till it fell and all the Venetians 
were put to the sword. These disasters precipitated the great con- 
spiracy of Bajamonte Tiepolo — with which we shall deal when discussing 
the Venetian constitution — and in 1311 the Republic made its peace 
with tlie Pope, paid an indemnity, and received permission to resume its 
trading rights in Feixara. 

This first attempt of Venice to establish herself in possession of 
mainland territory proved a failure. But tlie rise of the great Lords 
of Verona, Padua, INIilan, the Scala, Can-aresi, and Visconti, and the 
struggles which took place between them, could not fail to disturb the 
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quiet of the Lagoons and to draw Venice once more into the mesh 
of Italian politics. It was impossible for Venice to be indifferent to 
events which were affecting cities so close to herself and so necessary 
for her commerce as Padua and Tre\'iso. 

Padua, thanks chiefly to the abUity of Jacopo da Carrara, had made 
herself mistress of Vicenza, and had thus been brought into dose 
proximity with the possessions of the powerful family of della Scala, 
Lords of Verona. The Paduans in return for Jacopo’s services dected 
him as her Lord. When Jacopo da Carrara died, Can Grande della Scala 
attacked Marsilio da Carrara, who had succeeded his uncle, and uTmig 
from him Padua and the Padovano ; thence the Scala spread to Fdtre, 
BcUuno, and the territory at the foot of the Alps, and finally Tredso 
came to their possession in 1329. The Republic of Venice could not 
be indifferent to the growth of a Power which threatened to enclose 
the Lagoons and to block all exits for Venetian merchandise. More- 
over her natural position rendered her incapable of supporting herself 
if food supplies from the mainland were cut off. A contingency of this 
kind, if it should happen to coincide with such a defeat at sea as Venice 
had sustained at Curzola or Sapienza, would, in a very short time, have 
placed the Republic at the discretion of her enemies. It was obvious 
therefore that Venice was face to face avith a rival whom she must either 
crush or be ruined. W^ar was inevitable. 

The crisis was of vital importance to the Republic. It is true 
that in the war of Ferrara she had made an attempt to establish 
herself on the mainland ; but in attacking the Lord of Verona, Vicenza, 
Brescia, Treviso, Feltre, Belluno, and Padua she was embarking on a 
far more serious enterprise. Failure meant peril to her very existence ; 
success would compel her to occupy the nearer mainland and therefore to 
sacrifice one of her gi'eat advantages, the absence of a mainland frontier 
to protect, Tlie party of the Doge, the party opposed to the war, was 
met and overcome by the ai’gument that war w'as the only alternative 
to starv'ation ; the want of com for feeding the city could not be supplied 
in any other way. Moreover it was urged that if Venice once attacked the 
Scala she would be joined by all Avho were jealous of the grorving power 
of Verona and its Lords. Such proved to be the case. The declaration 
of war by Venice at once created so strong a combination — Florence, 
Parma, and Venice — that Mastino della Scala was forced to negotiate for 
peace. With singular want of judgment he chose as his ambassador to 
Venice Marsilio da Carrara, the very man whom the Scala had already 
deprived of the lordship of Padua, That lordsliip the Doge promised 
to restore to the Carraresi, if Marsilio would admit the troops of the 
league into Padua, which he held in the name of Mastino della Scala. 
Marsilio kept his word, and in August, 1337, Pietro de’ Rossi, general 
of the confederate forces, entered the city. 

For her o^vn part, the Republic by the peace of 1338, thus gained 
possession of the marches of Treviso, with the districts of Bassano, 
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CastelfraBco, Conegliano and Oderzo, — her first mainland possession; 
and the family of Carrara held Padua — which had been captured in 
the name of the Republic — as a quasi-fief of Venice. She was now in 
command of a com-gro^ving district and was sure of an abundant meat 
supply. But on the other hand the mainland frontier which she now 
acquired exposed her to attack from the Patriarch of Aquileia or the 
Counts of Gorz ; while she was bound to protect her dependent Carrara 
beyond whom lay the growing power and ambition of the Visconti of 
Milan. .4n attack on Carrara was necessarily a threat to Venice, and in 
fact if not in appearance the Republic had by the fall of the Scala 
become conterminous wth Visconti. 

We have seen how the Republic dealt with her maritime colonies, 
especially in the instance of Crete; we may now observe her method 
towards her newly acquired mainland possessions. Her mild and provi- 
dent sway was fruitful of many results favourable to the Republic, and 
it brought her dependencies back to her of their own accord after the 
disastrous wars of the League of Cambray. To use the words of the 
Senate, the Republic of Venice in her relations towai’ds her dependencies 
set herself to provide taliter quod habeamus cor ct amorem civmm et suh- 
ditorum nostrorum^ and she succeeded. Her rule was just, lenient and wise. 
Alike in her maritime and in her mainland acquisitions her object was 
to interfere as little as might be wth local institutions, provided her o^vn 
tenure and the supremacy of the capital were maintained. In each of 
the more important dependent cities she placed a civil governor, called 
the Podestd, and a militaiy commandant, called the Captain, whose duty 
it was to raise levies and look after the defence of the city; these two 
when acting together were called the Rectors. The local municipal 
councils, varying in numbers, were left undisturbed and retained the 
control of such matters as lighting, roads, local taxation. The police 
and imperial taxation were in the hands of the Rectors, and they were 
in constant communication either Avith the Senate, or, in very grave 
emergencies, with the Coimcil of Ten. The smaller toAvns Avere governed 
by a Podestd, a Capitano, or a Provveditore. Each toAvn possessed 
its oAvn special code, called the Staitdo, which the Rectors SAvore to 
observe. The Siatuio dealt Avith octroi dues, roads and bridges, Avells, 
lighting, doctors, nurses, fires, guilds, sanitary matters, — in short Avith all 
the midtifarious details of municipal and even of private life. Peace, 
encouragement of trade, and comfort of living Avere the chief objects 
aimed at. In the Courts of Justice the Podestd or one of his three 
assessors merely presided ; he did not constitute the Court, Avhich Avas 
composed of citizens. Provision Avas made for public instruction in -the 
humanities, in canon and civil laAv, and in medicine ; primary education 
was supplied by what Avere called schools of arithmetic. The cost of 
education Avas charged on the revenues of the province. 

The expansion of Venice on the mainland, Avhile it increased the 
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prestige of the Republic, likewise augmented her dangei-s. Hitherto she 
had been engaged in a duel with Genoa for supremacy at sea. No other 
Italian Power had any motive for interfering in the combat. But now 
that Venice had acquired a mainland territory she became possessed of 
something that her mainland neighboiu^ coveted, and of which they were 
ready to despoil her if occasion offered. Thus dui-ing the final phases of 
her war with Genoa we find the Republic called upon to face Carrara and 
Hungary, banded together with Genoa to destroy the mighty city of the 
Lagoons (1869) Louis I, King of Hungary, was ready to attack Venetian 
mainland territory with a view to wringing from the Republic a renun- 
ciation of Dalmatia. The Counts of Gbrz viewed with alarm Venetian 
expansion eastward and were ready to join the Hungarians. The 
Carraresi, though restored to the lordship of Padua by the Republic, 
were impatient under the suzeraintj’ which Venice imposed, and w'ere 
aspiring to an absolute independence; they too joined the Hungarians. 
From their conduct at this moment Venice learned that she would not be 
safe until Padua was in her possession ; and thus she found that haring 
once touched the mainland she could not stop, but was, by the very 
nature of the situation, forced fmther and further into the Italian terra 
ferma, and along a line of action which was destined to land her in the 
disasters of Cambray. 

It w’as obrious that Carrara would not remain quiet if he found an 
opportunity of attacking Venice with any prospect of success. Such an 
occasion presented itself in the War of Chioggia (1379). Carrara assisted 
the Genoese by all the means in his power ; he bombarded Mestre and 
maintained the land blockade of Venice ; he sent twenty -four thousand 
troops to the neighbourhood of Cliioggia, and supplied the Genoese 
forces when they took up their quarters in that towm. But the surrender 
of the Genoese left Carrara single-handed against Venice. He was stiU 
in possession of the Trerisan marches and was pressing Treriso so closely 
that its fall was momently expected. Rather than allow' it to pass into 
the hands of Carrara, Venice made a formal sun’ender of the city to Duke 
Leopold of Austria, who immediately occupied it. All parties, however, 
were weary of the war. Venice was exhausted by her continual struggles 
against Hungary, Carrara, Genoa; Carrara disgusted at being baulked 
of Treviso; Genoa crushed by the loss of her fleet. Amadeo of 
Savoy found little difficulty in negotiating the Peace of Turin 
( 1881 ). 

That Peace left Venice little cause for self-congratulation. She 
resigned Tenedos, the occupation of which had been the immediate cause 
of the IVar of Cliioggia ; slie lost Dalmatia ; Treviso she had suirendered 
to Duke Leopold of Austria ; on the m.ainland all that she now possessed 
was a narrow strip of territoiy round the edge of the Lngoon. But the 
respite granted by the peace was devoted to the reestablishment of 
commerce and trade. Petrarch, from his windows on the Riva derii 
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Schiavoni, noted the extraordinary movement of the port: the huge 
vessels “as large as my house, and with masts taller than its towers.” 
They lay like mountains floating on the waters ; and their cargoes were 
wine for England; honey for Scythia; saffron, oil, linen for Assyria, 
Ai'menia, Persia, and Arabia ; wood went to Egypt and Greece, Ihey 
brought home again various merchandise to be distributed over all 
Europe. “ Where the sea stops the sailors quit their ships and travel 
on to trade with India and China. They cross the Caucasus and the 
Ganges and reach the Eastern Ocean.” 

And in the history of Venetian mainland extension there was one 
task to which all this accumulation of wealth and resources was to be 
dedicated ; the destruction of the Carraresi and the acquisition of Padua. 
Venice knew that the Lords of Padua were permanently hostile. The 
action of Prancesco Carrara soon proved that the Republic could not, 
even if it would, leave him alone. In 1884 Carrara bought from the 
Duke of Austria, Ti’eviso, Ceneda, and Feltre, commanding the great 
northern road into the Pustei’thal by Cortina d’Ampezzo ; he was now 
master of aU the mainland between the Alps and the Lagoons ; nothing 
remained for him to seize in that direction. But westward, between him 
and the Visconti of Milan, lay the territories of Vicenza and Verona, 
feebly held by Antonio, the last of the Scala family. Visconti and 
Carrara entered into a league to despoil Antonio. Verona was to be 
added to Milan, Vicenza to Padua, The attack was delivered simultan- 
eously and Visconti’s general entered Verona, but instead of halting there 
he pushed on to Vicenza, and captured that city in his master’s name. 
When too late Cai-rara saw what his alliance with Visconti implied. He 
appealed to Venice for help. But although the Republic had no desii’e 
to see the powerful Lord of Milan so near the I^agoons, she had still less 
intention of supporting Carrara whom she knew to be treacherous. 
Visconti’s emissaries were already in Venice offering to restore Treviso, 
Ceneda, and Feltre if the Republic would assist him to crush Carrara. 
The terms were accepted and Padua fell to Visconti. 

Such a powerful prince as Gian Galeazzo was not likely to prove a 
less dangerous neighboim to Venice than Carrara had been. But his 
rapid advance in power, and his obvious intention to create a Noith- 
Italian kingdom, immediately produced a coalition against him of all 
the threatened Princes. Venice joined the league but she had no 
intention of challenging Visconti on the mainland herself ; she adopted a 
less costly plan and invited the Carraresi to return to Padua promising 
to support tlieir enterprise; Sir John Hawk wood, the Florentine General, 
was pressing Visconti on the Adda ; Visconti’s forces were scattei-ed , the 
Paduans weary of his rule rose in revolt and the Cju’raresi recovered 
possession of their city (1890). 

The Peace of Gnnoa which ensued (139S) was highly satisfactory to 
Venice. Without any cost to herself she had recovered Treviso, Ceneda, 
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Fdtre, and consequently the passes ; she had removed Visconti from the 
immeiate neighbourhood of the Lagoons; and replaced him by a Carrara 
whom dread of Visconti would certainly keep submissive to his protector. 
But in 1402 Gian Galeazzo died suddenly, and the whole aspect of the 
situation luiderwent a change. The reason for Carrara’s loyalty to 
Venice, his dread of Visconti, disappeared. The value of Carrara to 
Venice, as a buffer between herself and Visconti, no longer existed. The 
moment had arrived for Venice to consolidate her landed possessions 
by the absorption of Padua. The pretext was soon found. The 
Visconti possessions were now held by his Duchess as regent for Gian 
Galeazzo’s infant children. The Duchess was weak. Gian Galeazzo’s 
generals began to divide their late master’s dominions. This dissolution 
of the Visconti duchy roused the cupidity of CaiTara. He claimed 
Vicenza and had an eye on Verona. He sat do^vn before Vicenza ; but 
the people, weary of the uneasy, shifting rule of these personal Lords, 
Scala, Visconti, Carrara, declared that if they must yield to some one, 
they would hand their city over to Venice. Moreover the Duchess had 
already invited Venice to hold Can-ara in check and the Republic had 
demanded as the price of her interference Bassano, Vicenza, Verona. 
The Duchess consented. Armed with this double title, Venice requested 
Carrara to raise the siege of Vicenza. He refused, and mutilated the 
Venetian herald by cropping his ears and slitting his nose. War 
was declared. Carrara was gradually beaten back into Padua. A long 
siege followed. Carrara held out wth gi'eat courage, hoping that aid 
might come from Florence, and that his partizans in Venice might 
succeed in carrying into cfl'ect a plot which they had concerted in that 
city. But the plague and the fury of the populace broke do^vn his 
pertinacity. The Venetians delivered an assault and with the help of the 
people they entered the to^vn (November 17, 1404). Francesco and his 
son were token to Venice, where they were tried and condemned to be 
strangled. 

As the defeat of Genoa secured Venetian maritime supremacy, so the 
fall of the Carraresi consolidated her mainland possessions. She now 
lield Trertso, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, and their districts. The boimdaries 
of the Republic were, roughly speaking, the sea from the mouth of the 
Tagliamento to the mouth of the Adige, the river Tagliamento to the 
ea.st, the iUps to the north, the Adige to the west and south. This 
territoty she retained with brief exceptions, down to the League of 
Cambray. She now entered the community of Italian States and 
enjoyed all the prestige, but also confronted all the dangers, of an 
Italian principality. 

On the sea the Turk was already in sight; on the mainland the 
Visconti of iMilan, with their claim to Verona and Vicenza, had to he 
faced. But before proceeding to narrate the history of the full-grown 
Republic during the period of her greatest brilliancy, we must consider 
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for a moment two important points, her relations to the Church, and the 
nature of the Venetian constitution which played so striking a part in 
the creation and preservation of her glory. 


Tim political independence of the early Venetian State is reflected in 
her relations towards the Roman Church. The fact that, through the 
first centuries of her career, she was in closer touch with the Eastern 
Empire than with tlie Italian mainland, conduced to that independent 
attitude towards the Curia which characterises tlie whole of Venetian 
history. 

Some flavour of an ecclesiastical quality seems to have attached to 
the office of Doge ; we find that on certain gi-eat occasions he bestow'od 
his benediction, and the earlier Doges claimed the right to nominate 
and to invest Bishops. This right was, however, challenged at 
Rome. 

The head of the Church in Venice was the Patriarch of Grado. 
That see had been called into existence by the same causes which 
created the city of Venice itself. "Wlien Aquileia was destroyed by 
Attila, the Patriarch of that city and his flock found an asylum in the 
lagoons of Grado. After the return to Aquileia a Bishop was left behind 
in the Lagoon city, and his flock was continually increased — partly by 
the schism of the Three Chaptera which divided the mainland Church, 
partly by refugees from the repeated barbarian incursions. The Bishop 
of Grado obtained from Pope Pelagius II a decree which erected his 
see into the Metropolitan Church of the Lagoons and of Istria, though 
Aquileia disputed the validity of the act. During the Lombard in- 
vasion and under the Lombard protection the mainland Bishoprics 
became Arian, the Lagoon see remained orthodox'. The Metropolitan 
of Grado then claimed that his see was the real patriarchal see of the 
Lagoons in opposition to Arian and heretical Aqtiileia, A long series 
of struggles between the two pati'iarchates ensued. The Republic of 
Venice supported the Lagoon bishopric. Finally the Lateran Council 
in 782 decreed the separation of the two jurisdictions, assigning to 
Aquileia all the mainland and to Grado the Lagoons and Istria, and 
recognised the patriarchal quality of that see. In 1446 the seat of the 
Patriarch as well as his title was changed from Grado to Venice and the 
Beato Lorenzo Giustinian was the first Patriarch of Venice, an office 
henceforth always filled by a Venetian noble, 

Tlie cathedral church of Venice was San Pietro di Castello, not St 
Mark’s, That magnificent basilica was technically the Doge’s private 
chapel, and was served by the Doge’s chaplain, called the Primmero, 
and a chapter of canons; an arrangement not without significance, 
for the shrine of the patron Saint of Venice, the most splendid 
monument in the city, the home of its religion, was thereby declared 
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to belong to the State, not to the Curia Romana, whose outward and 
visible abode was that comparatively insignificant building San Pietro 
di CasteUo, at the extreme noiih-eastem comer of the City, 

The anti-Curial attitude of the Republic is obvious all dou-n her 
history. In 1809, during the War of Ferrara, when Venice was lying 
under an interdict, the Doge Gradenigo enunciated the principle that the 
Papacy had no concern in temporal afifaii-s, and that a misinformed Pope 
could not claim obedience. 

She again asserted her adherence to the Conciliar principle when in 
1409 she recognised Alexander V, the Pope elected by the Council of 
Pisa, against her o\vn citizen Gregory XII (Angelo Correr), who was 
deposed by that Council; and yet again when she sent three ambassadors 
to the Council of Constance, who solemnly pledged the Republic to accept 
its decrees. By these acts she accepted the principle that Coiuicils 
are superior to Popes, from whom an appeal may lie to a future Council 4 
as well as the doctrine that an appeal may lie from a Pope ill-informed 
to a Pope better informed. In spite of “ExecraUUs ” the Republic more 
than once availed herself of these rights. "When Sixtus IV placed the 
Republic under an interdiet during the Femarese war in 1483, Diedo, 
the Venetian Ambassador in Rome, refused to send the bull to Venice. 
The Patriarch was instmeted to present it to the government; he 
feigned to be ill, and secretly informed the Doge and the Ten that the 
bull was in Venice. The Ten ordered all clerics to continue their 
functions, and announced their intention to appeal to a future Council. 
Five experts in canon law were appointed to advise the government, and 
the formula of appeal was actually fixed on the doors of San Celso in 
Rome. 

Again, in 1509, Julius 11, preparing for the combined attack of all 
Europe upon Venice, placed the Republic under an interdict by the bull 
of April 27. The College and tlie Council of Ten which undertook to 
deal with the situation, forbade the publication of the buU, the guards 
were ordered to tear it down if it were affixed to the walls; doctors 
in canon law were again appointed to advise, and once again an appeal 
to a future Council was affixed, this time to the doois of St Peter’s in 
Rome. 

Tlie position of the Cliurch in Venice as defined by the close of the 
fourteenth century was as follows. The parish clergy were elected by the 
clergy and the people, and inducted by the Ordinary. Bishops were 
elected in the Senate. Candidates were balloted for until one obtained 
a majority. He was then presented at Rome for confirmation. But in 
1484 the Senate decreed that the temporal fruits should not fall to any 
one who was not approved of by the government. This really made the 
State master of the situation ; and its position was further strengthened 
by a law of 1488 rendering all foreigners ineligible for the episcopate. 

Venetian nobles wlio were beneficed were excluded from the Maggior 
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Consiglio ; and when ecclesiastical niattci's were under discussion in the 
Maggior Consiglio or the Senate all members who were related to any 
one holding an appointment from the Curia were obliged to retire. The 
minutes were marked cxpxiMs papalislis. 

The excessive accumulation of Church, property had been regulated 
by a law passed as early as 1286, which provided that all legacies to 
monastic establishments must be registci’ed, and the property taxed like 
any other. 

The question of the jui'isdiction of the secular Courts over ecclesiastics 
was a fruitful som'ce of differences with the Curia, Originally it would 
seem that clerics were subject to the secular Courts in civil as Avell as in 
criminal cases. Jacopo Tiepolo granted jm'isdiction to the Bishops but 
reserved punishment to the secular Courts. This an’angcment gave rise 
to constant disputes, and in 1324 a commission was appointed to draw 
up regulations on the question. Finally a convention was reached 
between the Patriarch of Grado and the secular authorities, whei-eby it 
was agreed that in the case of injury done by a cleric to a laic the 
secular Com'ts should denounce the offender to the ecclesiastical Courts, 
which should try and sentence him in accordance with existing laws; 
and vice verm in the case of injury inflicted by a laic on a cleric. By 
the bull of Paul II in 1468 those clerics who had been tonsui’cd after 
the committal of a crime :vith a view to securing benefit of clergy 
were handed over by the Church to the secular Courts ; so too were the 
clerics caught in jlagranie and unfrocked. Sixtus IV, in view of the 
groAving frequency of crime — especially of counterfeit coining and of 
conspiracy — on the paid of clerics, instructed the Patriarch to hand over 
all such offenders to the secular Courts, but to assist at the trial in the 
person of his Vicar. 

The independent attitude of the Republic in matters ecclesiastical is 
illustrated once again in the position occupied by the Inquisition at 
Venice. \^Tien the Pope, ndth a view to crushing the Albigensian and 
Patarinian heresies, endeavoured to establish everywhere in Italy the 
Dominican Inquisition, the Republic resisted its introduction into Venice. 
But in 1249, in the reign of the Doge Morosini, the Ploly Office was 
admitted, though only in a modified form. The State charged itself to 
discover heretics, who when caught were examined by the Patriarch, 
the Bishop of CasteUo, or any other Venetian Ordinary. Tlie examining 
Court was confined to a return of fact. It was called on to state 
whether the examinee was or was not guilty of heresy. Punishment 
ivas reserved to the secular authority. This arrangement did not satisfy 
the Court of Rome, and in 1289 a modification took place. An In- 
quisitor was appointed by the Pope, but he required the Doge’s exequatur 
before he could act, and a board was created of three Venetian nobles, 
to sit as assessors to the Holy Office. Their duty was to guard the 
rights of Venetian citizens against ecclesiastical encroachment; without 
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their presence and their sanction no act of the Holy Office was valid in 
Venice. The archive of the Sant’ Uffizio is now open to inspection. 
Heresy was not the sole crime submitted to the jurisdiction of tliis Court; 
witchcraft and scandalous linng furnished a large number of cases ; but 
among all the trials for heresy pure and simple only six cases of capital 
punishment can be found, which were in each instance to be carried out 
by drowning or strangulation, and in none by fire. The Inquisition in 
Venice was certainly no sanguinary Office, thanks no doubt in a large 
degree to the independent attitude of the State, which insisted upon 
the presence of lay assessors at every trial. 

But a large part of this independence in matters ecclesiastical, along 
with much else, was sacrificed at the disastrous epoch of Cambray. In 
order to detach Julius from the League, the Venetians agreed to the fol- 
lowing conditions. The Republic renounced its appeal to a future Council, 
acknowledged the justice of the excommunication ; abolished the taxes 
on ecclesiastical property ; surrendered its right to nominate Bishops ; 
consigned criminous clerics to ecclesiastical Comds ; granted firee passage 
in the Adriatic to papal subjects. But in secret the Coimcil of Ten 
entered a protest against all these concessions and declared that their 
assent was invalid, as it had been extorted by violence ; — a reservation of 
which Venice availed herself in her subsequent struggle with Pope Paul V, 
when, championed and directed by Fra Paolo Sarpi, the Republic under- 
took to defend the rights of secular princes against the claims of the 
Curia Romana. 


TTie Venetian constitution, which, on account of its stability and 
efficiency, compelled the envy and admiration of all Italian and numerous 
foreign statesmen, was a product of the groivth of Venice, slowly evolved 
to meet the gi'owing needs of the growing State. 

Democratic in its origin, the constitution of the Lagoon islands was 
at fimt a loose confederation of the twelve principal townships each 
governed by its Tribune; all the Tribunes meeting together for the 
discussion and discharge of business which affected the whole Lagoon 
commonwealth. The jealousies and quairels of the townships and their 
Tribunes led to the creation of a single supreme magistrate, the Doge. 
The Doge was elected in the Condone, or assembly of the entire Venetian 
people ; his was a democratic magistracy in its first intention ; but it 
soon became apparent that there was considerable danger lest the Doge 
should attempt to establish an hereditary tyranny. Any such effort was 
resented by the people and resulted in the mui'der, blinding, or expulsion 
of several of the earlier Doges. On the other hand, as the State developed 
and pushed out beyond the Lagoon boundaries, across to the Dalmatian 
coast, down the Adriatic, and away eastward, the more able and enter- 
prising citizens began to accumulate wealth, and a division of classes 
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made itself apparent, more especially after such periods of expansion as 
the reign of Pietro II, Orseolo, the capture of lyre, and the Fourth 
Crusade. This wealthier class gradually drew together and formed 
the nucleus of a plutocracy. Tlie policy of this powerful class, embracing 
as it did all the leading citizens, natimaUy pursued the lines along which 
Venetian constitutional development consistently moved. This policy 
had a twofold object: first, to curtail the ducal authority; secondly, 
to exclude the people, and to concentrate all power in the hands of 
the commercial aristocracy. Tlie histoiy of the Venetian constitution 
is the history of the way in which the dominant party attained its 
ends. 

The primitive machinery of the Venetian Republic consisted, as we 
have seen, of the General Assembly and the Doge. Very soon, however, 
under the pressure of business, two ducal Councilloi-s were added to 
aid the Doge in the discharge of his ever-gi'o\nng obligations. Fm-ther, 
it became customary though not necessary, that he should inrftc 
(pregarc) some of the more prominent citizens to assist him with their 
advice upon grave occasions, and hence the name of what was eventually 
known as tlie ConsigUo del Pregadl, the Venetian Senate. 

But constitutional machinery of so simple a nature could not prove 
adequate to the requirements of a State whose growth was as rapid 
as that of Venice. In 1172 the disastrous conclusion of the campaign 
against the Emperor Manuel, into which the Republic had mshed at the 
bidding of the Condone or General Assembly, called the attention of 
Venetians to their constitution and its defects. It seemed to them that 
reforms were required on two grounds • fiist, because the position of the 
Doge was too independent, considering his discretionary powem as to 
whether and as to whom he would ask for advice ; secondly, because the 
people in their General Assembly had become too numerous, unruly 
and rash to allow of their being safely entrusted with the fortunes of their 
country, A deliberative assembly of manageable size was required ; and 
its establishment implied a definition of the Doge’s authority on the 
one hand and of the popular rights on the other. The evolution 
of these two ideas forms the problem of Venetian constitutional history 
dora to the year 1297, when that constitution became stereotyped as a 
close oligarchy after the famous “ Closing of the Great Comicil,” 

Tlie refoiTQS of the year 1172 were threefold. 

(1) In order to create a manageable deliberative assembly each 
sestiere of the city was required to elect two representatives ; and each 
couple in their turn nominated forty of the more prominent membei-s of 
their district. Thus a body of four hundred and eighty members was 
created. Tliey held office for one year and at the end of the first 
year the General Assembly itself named the two nominating representa- 
tives of each sestiere. 

The functions of this new Assembly were to appoint all officers of 
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State and to prepare business to be submitted to the General Assembly. 
Tliis is virtually the germ of the Magyar ConsigUo (the Great Council), 
the basis of the Venetian oligarchical constitution. It had its origin in 
a double necessity : — ^that of limiting the electorate, and that of seciming 
adequate deliberation and debate in a rapidly growing State. Its prime 
function of appointing to office belonged to it from the first. Its 
origin was democratic, for it sprang from election by the whole people ; 
but an element of a close oligarchy was contained in the provision 
whereby the Assembly itself at the end of the first and of all subsequent 
years elected the twelve representatives of the six quarters of the city. 

(2) Tlie Doge continued to summon the Pregadi to assist him; 
but seeing that the newly created Coimcil undertook election to office 
and many matters of internal policy, foreign affairs were chiefly reserved 
for the Senate; though that body did not become organised and 
permanent till the Tiepoline refonns of 12S9-4.4'. 

(3) With a view to restricting the Doge’s authority, four Councillors 
were added to the two already existing. Their duty was to check any 
attempt at personal aggrandisement on the part of the Doge; and 
gradually the ducal authority was withdrarvn from the chief of the State 
and placed as it were, in commission in his Council. The coronation 
oath or promissione of the Doge was subjected to constant modifica- 
tion in the direction of restricting his authority, tiU at last the Doge 
himself lost much of his ori^nal weight. As his supreme power was 
withdrawn from him, bit by bit, the pomp and ceremony surrounding 
him were steadily increased. 

Tliese reforms of 1172 display the inherent nature of the Venetian 
constitution. Tire ducal authority is gradually curtailed; the Council 
shows a tendency to become a close oligarchy ; the people are removed 
from the centre of government, although the complete disfranchisement 
of the mass of the population was not effected at once. The newly 
appointed Coimcil did indeed endeavour to elect a chief magistrate 
without any appeal to the people, and a riot ensued which was only 
quieted by the electors presenting the new Doge to the Gener^ 
Assembly with the words "This is your Doge, an it please you,” — a 
formula which deluded the people into a belief that they still retained 
some voice in the election of the Doce. 

Tlie tendency displayed in the reforms of continued to make 
itself felt during the next hundred years, until we come to the epoch of 
the Closing of the Great Council, whereby Venice established her consti- 
tution as a close oligarchy. 

The growing wealth of the State, especially after the Foimth Crusade, 
served to increase the influence of those families into whose hands the 
larger share of Venetian commerce had already fallen. We find certain 
family names such as Contarini, Morosiui, Foscari, recurring more and 
more frequently and preponderating in the Council which the law of 
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1172 had established. But the oligarchy was not closed yet; the yearly 
election of forty members from each quarter might always bring some 
new men to the front. The Closing of the Great Council, however, which 
actually took place in 1297, is not to be regarded as a coxip d’Hnt ; it 
was rather the last step in a long process. In 1286 a motion had been 
made that only those whose paternal ancestors had sat in the Great 
Council should be eligible to that Coimcil. The measure was rejected; 
but was brought up again ten years later by the Doge Pietro Gradenigo, 
a strong partisan of the grooving oligarchy. The measure was again 
rejected ; but early in the next year the Doge succeeded in carrying the 
following resolutions : 

(1) The Council of Forty, that is the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
are to put up to ballot the names of aU who have, at any time dm-ing 
the last four years, had a seat in the Great Council. Those who receive 
twelve votes and upwards are to be included in the Great Council. 

(2) On return from absence abroad a fresh ballot is requisite. 

(3) Three members shall be appointed to submit names of new 
candidates for election. These electors are to hold office for one year. 

(4) The present law may not be revoked, except with the consent of 
five out of six ducal Councillors, twenty-five members of the Council 
of Forty, and two-thirds of the Great Council. 

The result of these resolutions was to create a specially favoured class, 
those who had during the last four years sat in the Great Council. By the 
third resolution admission to that caste was still left open ; but the action 
of the Committee of three soon completed the Serrata del Magghr 
Coiwglio, and rendered the oligarchy virtually a close caste ; for they laid 
down for themselves the rule that no one was eligible to the Great Council 
imless he could prove that a paternal ancestor had sat in the Council sub- 
sequent to its creation in 1172. By this regulation all those — and they 
were the vast majority — who had neither sat themselves nor could prove 
that a paternal ancestor had sat in the Great Council, were virtually 
disfranchised, for that Council was the root of political life in the State, 
and exclusion from it meant political annihilation. In 1315 a list of all 
those who were eligible for election was compiled, and only legitimate 
children of parents belonging to the favoured class were allowed 
to appear in this register, known as the Golden Book. Thus the 
Venetian aristocracy was created, and was established as the sole power 
in the State. 

Tlie exclusion of so many Venetians from all share in the govern- 
ment of their State led to the only revolution which ever seriously 
endangered the Bepublic, — the Conspiracy of Bajamonte Tiepolo (1310). 
Thanks, hoAvever, to the decisive step then taken, this conspiracy was 
crushed and the constitution of Venice was never again in any grave peril. 
For it was at this moment of danger to the State that the constitution 
received its final touches by the creation of the Council of Ten. 
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The accumulated difficulties and dangers brought about by the war of 
Ferrara, the Interdict, and the Tiepoline Conspiracy taught the Republic 
that the existing machineiy of the State was too cumbersome, too slow, 
too public, to meet and deal successfully wth extraordinary crises. A 
special committee to direct the affairs of Ferrara had been appointed 
early during that war. ^^^len the movements of Tiepolo and his 
fellow-conspirators, after their defeat, caused grave anxiety to the 
government, it seemed tliat some more rapid, secret, and efficient body 
than the Senate was required to track the operations of the traitoi-s 
and to watch over the safetj- of the State. It was accordingly proposed 
that the Committee on Feirarese affaim should be entrusted -with the task 
(1810). Tire proposal was rejected on the ground that the committee was 
fully occupied. It was then suggested that the Great Council should 
elect ten of its members, and the Doge, his Council, and the Supreme 
Court, should elect another ten, and that from this body of twenty the 
Great Council should afterwards elect ten ; not more than one member 
of the same family might sit on the board, which was at once entrusted 
with the protection of the public safety and the duty of vigilance against 
the Tiepoline conspirators. The committee acted so admirably and its 
services proved so valuable that its term of office, originally only for a 
few months, was extended and it finally became permanent in 1835. 

As eventually modified the Council took the following shape and 
was governed by its o\vn code of procedure. Tlie members were elected 
in the Great Council for one year only, and were not re-eligible till a 
year had elapsed. FiVery month the Ten elected three of its members 
as “Chiefs” (Capi). The “Chiefs” opened all communications, prepared 
all business to be submitted to the Comicil, and acted as its executive 
arm ; they were obliged during their month of office to stay at home, so 
as to avoid exposure to bribery or other illegitimate influences. 

Besides the ten actual membeis tlie Council included ex officio the 
Doge and his six Councillors, to whom were added on very grave 
occasions a certain number of prominent citizens, called the Zonta, 
Of the normal seventeen Councillors twelve made up a quorum. One 
at least of the Law-officers of the State — the Avogadori di comun — was 
always present, though without a vote, to prevent the Council from 
taking any illegal step. 

Tire sittings opened with the reading of letters addressed to the Ten. 
Tlien followed the list of denunciations wliich were eitlier public, that 
is signed, or secret, that is anonymous. If public, the Council voted 
whether they should take the accus.ation into consideration ; if four- 
fifths voted “Aye” the case was entered on the agenda. If the 
denunciation was secret the Doge and his Council and the “Chiefs” 
were bound, before the question of taking it up came forward, to 
declare unanimously that the matter of the accusation was of public 
concern ; and such a declaration required confirmation by a vote of 
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five-sxxtlis of tlie whole Council. This being obtained, the question 
of taking the matter into consideration next arose, and was decided as 
in the case of public denunciations. The denunciation list having been 
discharged, the first case on the trial list then came on for hearing. The 
Law-officers of the State (Avogadorl) read a report on the case and sub- 
mitted the form of warrant for arrest. The Council voted “to proceed” or 
not. If the vote was affirmative the warrant was issued and the “ Chiefs ” 
gave it execution. ’i^Tien the accused was in the hands of the Ten, 
a sub-committee or Collegio, as it was called, was appointed to draw up 
the case ; they were empowered to use torture only by a special vote. 
Tire presumption was against the prisoner ; he was called on to disprove 
the charge — mthnare le difese. He was confronted neither with his accuser 
nor with witnesses. If he pleaded incapacity he was allowed to consult 
one of the official advocates established in 14.4<3. The report of the sub- 
committee was read to the Council, and a vote was taken as to whether 
sentence should be pronounced. If the vote was affirmative sentence 
was proposed, any member being free to move a sentence or an amend- 
ment to one. On the result of the voting the fate of the prisoner 
depended. In cases of crime committed outside Venice but uithin the 
competence of the Ten, that Coimcil could delegate its powers and 
procedure (its nio) to the local magistrates who sent in the minutes of 
the trial to the “ Chiefs.” 

With the Closing of the Great Council and the establishment of 
the Council of Ten, the Venetian constitution reached its maturity. 
Some slight developments, such as the evolution of the Three Inquisiiori di 
Stato, of the Esecuton contro alia Bestemviia, and the Camerlenghi, took 
place it is true ; but on the whole the form was fixed, and it stood thus ; 

(1) Tire Great Council contained the whole body politic. Out 
of it were elected almost all the chief officers of State. At first it 
possessed legislative and even some judicial powers, but these were 
gradually delegated to the Senate, or the Ten, as the Council became 
unmanageable in size, imtil at last it was left with hardly any attributes 
save its original chief function, that of the electorate of the State. 

(2) Above the Great Council came the Senate, consisting nominally 
of one hundred and twenty members, not including the Doge, liis Council, 
the Judges of the Supreme Comt, and many other officials, who sat 
ex opielo and raised its numbers higher. 'Hie Senate was the great 
legislative body in the State; it also had the chief direction of 
ordinary foreign affairs and of finance; it declared war, made peace, 
received despatches from ambassadors, and sent instructions. It possessed 
a certain jufficial authority which, however, Avas seldom exercised. 

(3) Parallel Avith the Senate, but outside the main lines of the 
constitution, came the Coxmcil of Ten, It had been established as a 
committee of public safety to meet a crisis, and to supply a defect 
in the constitution, the Avant of a rapid, secret, executive arm. Its 
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efficiency and rapidity led to a gradual substitution of the Ten for the 
Senate upon many important occasions. An order of the Ten was as 
binding as a law of the Senate. Ambassadors reported secretly to the 
Ten; and the instructions of the Ten would carry more weight than 
those of the Senate. The judicial functions of the Ten were far higher 
than those of the Senate; and indeed in its capacity as a permanent 
committee of public safety and guardian of public morals there were 
few departments of government or of private life where its authority 
would have been disallowed. 

(4) Above both Senate and Ten came the cabinet or Collegia. It 
was composed of the Savii or ministers. The six Savii grandi, the 
three Savii di terra ferma, the three Savii agli ordini, the Secretaries of 
Finance, of War, and of Marine. The Savii grandi took their functions 
in turn week and week about. All business of State passed tlirough the 
hands of the Collegia and was prepared by them to be submitted to the 
Great Council, the Senate or the Ten according to the nature and impor- 
tance of the matter. TTie Collegia was the initiatory body in the State 
and also the executive arm of the Maggior Consiglio and the Senate. 
TTie Ten, as wc have stated, possessed an exeeutive of its oivn in its 
three “Chiefs.” 

(5) Above the Collcgio came the lesser Council composed of the 
six ducal Councillors ; immediately connected with the Doge ; both 
supendsing him and representing him in all his attributes. The Doge 
could do nothing without his Council; a majority of the Council could 
perfonn all the ducal functions, without the presence of the Doge. 

(G) At the head of all came the Doge himself; the point of 
gi-eatest splendour though not of greatest weight, the apex of the 
constitutional pyramid. He embodied and represented the majesty of 
the State ; his presence was necessary everywhere, in the Great Council, 
in the Senate, in the Ten, in the College. He was the voice of Venice 
and in her name he replied to all ambassadors. As a statesman long 
practised in affairs and intimately acquainted with the political machinery 
of the Republic he could not fail to carry weight by his personality; and at 
a crisis the election of a Doge, as in the case of Francesco Foscari or, later 
still, as in the case of Leonardo Donato, might determine the course of 
events. But theoretically he was a symbol, not a factor in the consti- 
tution ; the outward and visible sign of all that the oligarchy meant 

Such was the Venetian constitution, which, thanks to its efficiency 
and strength, commanded the admiration and the envy of Europe and 
enabled Venice to assume that high place among the nations which was 
hei-s during the fifteenth century. 


The fifteenth century is the period of gi'catest splendour in the history 
of the Republic. Iflature in her constitution, and with a dominion firmly 
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established by sea and land, Venice presented a brilliant spectacle to the eyes 
of Europe. Yet this period contains the germs of her decadence. Supreme 
in the MediteiTanean by the defeat of Genoa, Venice was almost imme- 
diately called upon to face the Turks and to wear herself out in a long and 
single-handed contest with their growing power ; firmly planted on the 
mainland, the Republic discovered that, with jealous neighbours around 
her and frontiers to be attacked, she could not stand still; she was 
compelled to advance, and found hei-self exposed to all the dangers 
implied in the use of mercenary arms, and committed to that policy of 
aggression which summoned up against her the League of Cambray. 

Her mainland territory was probably a drain on the financial re- 
sources of the Republic, not a fountain of wealth. Tliat territory was 
only acquired and held by pa 3 ’ing for costly troops and more costly 
captains of adventure. It is doubtful whether the revenue derived 
from the provinces covered the cost of possession and administration. 
True, on occasion, the Republic applied to her land territories for a loan, 
as in 1474, when 516,000 ducats wei'e advanced to the goveniment ; but 
the fact i-eniains that the contentment of her mainland possessions was 
essential to Venetian supremacy, and that this contentment could not 
be secured if they were heavily taxed. 

The real wealth of Venice, the wealth which enabled her to adorn 
the capital and retain her provinces, depended upon the sea. It was 
derived from her traffic as a great emporium and mart of exchange 
fed by a large mercantile marine. Tlie State built the ships and let 
them out to the highest bidder at auction. Every year six fleets Avere 
organised and despatched: (1) to the Black Sea, (2) to Greece and 
Constantinople, (S) to the Syrian ports, (4) to Egypt, (5) to Barbary 
and the north coast of Africa, (6) to England and Flanders. The route 
and general instructions for each fleet (muda) Avere carefully discussed 
in the Senate. Every officer Avas bound by oath to observe these 
instructions and to maintain on all occasions the honour of the 
Republic. The government prescribed the number of the creAv for 
each ship, the size of the anchors, quality of rope, etc. A compulsory 
load-line Avas established. Ncav vessels Avere alloAA^ed to load above the 
line for the first three years, but to a diminishing extent each year. 
The ships Avere all built upon government measurements for tAvo reasons; 
first, because ships of identical build Avould behave in the same AA'ay 
under stress of Aveather and could more easily be kept together ; secondly, 
because the consuls in distant ports could be sure of keeping a refit of 
masts, rudders, sails, etc., Avhen they kncAv the exact build of all Venetian 
ships Avhich Avoiild touch their ports. Tlie ships Avere convertible from 
merchantmen to men-of-Avar ; and this explains to a certain extent hoAv 
Venice Avas able to replace her fleets so rapidly after such losses as those 
of Curzola or Sapienza. The six State fleets are estimated to have 
numbered 330 ships Avith creAvs to the amount of 36,000 men. 
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Venetian commerce covered the whole civilised world. The city was 
a great reservoir of merchandise, constantly filled and constantly emptied 
again, with eastern luxuries flowing westward and western commodities 
flowing east. Upon export and import alike the government levied taxes 
(tavola deir entrada e tavola delV msida) ; these, with the salt 
monopoly and the taxation of the guilds {tansa della imlhzia, tansa 
ituiensihUe, etc.), furnished the main source of her ordinary revenue, which 
in the year 1500 was estimated at 1,145,580 ducats. The importance of 
the sea in the economy of Venice is obvious; but during the fifteenth 
century her naval and commercial sea-power both received a fatal blow. 
Wars with the Turks exliausted her fighting capacity and the discovery 
of the Cape route to the Indies tended to divert the whole line of the 
world’s traffic from the Mediterranean into the Atlantic, out of the hands 
of the Venetians into the hands of the Portuguese. • 

The century opened, however, with a series of triumphs for the 
Republic. The development and extension of her land empire con- 
tinued; her prestige at sea increased. Dalmatia, which the Republic 
had surrendered by the treaty of Turin, was recovered after a struggle ; 
and by 1420 Venice was in possession of the whole of Friuli. Thanks 
to the mountainous frontier of the province tliis acquisition gave the 
Republic a defensible position towai-ds the east, where she had hitherto 
been very weak ; it largely increased her land empii’e and whetted her 
appetite for more. 

Nor was her achievement by sea less brilliant. Tlie quarrels among 
the sons of Sultan Bayazid I ended in the concentration of the Ottoman 
power in the hands of Mohammad (1413). Venice had no desire to embark 
on a campaign against the victorious Turk. She hoped to trade with 
them, not to fight them, and, through her ambassador Francesco Foscari, 
a treaty was signed whereby sire believed herself to have secured her 
colonies from molestation. But Mohammad was not able, even if he 
desired, to prevent his followers from regarding all Christiairs as dogs. 
Treaty or no treaty, they chased some Venetian merchantmen into 
Negroponte and menaced the island. The Venetian admiral Loredan came 
to a parley with the Turkish commander, at Gallipoli (1416). But while 
the leaders were in consirltation, the crews fell to, and a battle became 
ineritable. The Venetians were brilliantly victorious ; and the Republic 
seerrred an advairtageous peace, as well as the applause of Europe, only 
too ready to believe that it need not mind about the Turk as long as 
Venice was there to fight him. 

But contemporaneously with this fresh expansion of Venice, by the 
conquest of Friuli and the heightening of her prestige after the victory 
of Gallipoli, events fraught ^vith grave consequences for the Republic 
were maturing to the west. On the sudden death of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti (1402), his dominions had been seized and partitioned by his 
generals. Gian Galeazzo s son, Filippo Maria, patiently, slowly, but surely, 
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recovered the Visconti territories. In this task he was greatly assisted 
by the military skill of Fi’ancesco Bussone, called Carmagnola from his 
birthplace near Tmin, By 1420 the task was accomplished, and a 
Visconti was once more Lord of Milan, Cremona, Crema, Bergamo, 
Brescia, and Genoa, as powerful as ever Gian Galeazzo had been and 
not one whit less ambitious. Florence took alarm at Visconti’s attitude 
and asked Venice to join her in a league against Milan, The position 
was a difficult one for the Republic; Filippo Maria was undeniably 
menacing and he had a claim in virtue of his father’s conquest to both 
Vei’ona and Vicenza, now Venetian ten-itory ; on the other hand Venice 
was extremely imiviUlng to embark upon the troubled waters of Italian 
mainland politics, and to find herself, in all probability, committed to 
costly mainland campaigns wliich would consume the wealth she was 
sweeping in from the sea. 

The Florentine proposals revealed two parties in the State, Tlie 
Doge Mocenigo and his friends held that it was still possible to 
avoid a laipture with Visconti, that Venice might remain on good terms 
with her powerful neighbour and trade with Milan instead of fighting it. 
Opposed to the Doge was Francesco Foscari, head of the party of yoimg 
Venice, in favour of expansion, elated by the recent acquisition of 
Friuli. But Mocenigo was dying, and on his death-bed he called the 
principal statesmen of the Republic about him and reminded them of the 
position of the community, which had never been more flomnshing. He 
pointed to the merchant marine, the finest in tlie world, to the rapid 
reduction of the national debt, from ten millions to six; to the vast 
commerce with the territories of the Duke of Milan which represented ten 
million ducats capital Avith a net profit of two millions ; he insisted that at 
this rate Venice Avould soon be mistress of the world, but that all might 
be lost by a rash war. Everything would depend, he said, upon the 
character of the man who succeeded him. He uttered a solemn warning 
against Francesco Foscari as a braggart, vainglorious, without solidity, 
grasping at much, securing little ; certain to involve the State in war, to 
waste its wealth and leave it at the mercy of its mercenary captains. 
Prophetic words, but powerless to avert the doom they foretold. Foscari 
was elected (1423); and instantly set himself to support the Forentine 
request for an alliance. He did not cany his point at once, for the 
Mocenigo party coidd always urge that an alliance with Horence against 
Milan Avould draw Visconti and Sigismund together against the Republic, 
But Filippo Maria’s successes were continuous ; his troops were in the 
Romagna, and he had defeated Florence in battle after battle: Zagonara, 
Val di Lamone, Rapallo, Anghiari. In desperation the Forentines de- 
clared that if the Venetians would not help them to retain their liberties, 
they would puU the house about their ears. “ When we refused,” they 
said, “to help Genoa, she made Visconti her Lord ; if you refuse to help 
us we ■will make him King.” This threat coupled with the desertion of 
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Visconti’s great general, Carmagnola, turned the scale. The Florentine 
League was concluded and Carmagnola received the command of the 
Venetian forces. 

Thus the Republic embarked upon a struggle for supremacy as 
a land-Power in northern Italy. But she was soon to prove the truth of 
Mocenigo’s dying words. The first campaign ended in the acquisition of 
Brescia and the Bresciano by Venetian troops, but not by Carmagnola. 
He had no sooner brought his forces under Brescia than he asked leave 
to retire for his health to the Baths of Abano ; and his conduct from 
the very fh-st roused those suspicions which eventually' led to his doom. 
The second campaign gave Bergamo to the victorious Republic. But 
the suspicions of Venice were increased by finding that the Duke of 
MUan was in communication with Carmagnola and was prepared to 
conclude a peace through him as intermediary, suspicions confirmed by 
the dilatory conduct of their general after the victoiy at Maclodio, when 
nothing lay between him and Milan. At the opening of the third 
campaign against Visconti, the Republic endeavoured to rouse their 
general to Hgorous action by making him large promises if he would 
only crush the Duke and take liis capital. But nothing would stir 
Carmagnola from his culpable inactivity. The truth was that he cared 
not a jot for Venetian interests; like all mercenaries he was playing his 
own game, and that did not counsel him to press Visconti too hard, for 
it was always possible that he might one day find himself again in 
the Duke’s service. 

The patience of the Republic was exhausted at last. Carmagnola 
was stunmoned to Venice on the plea that the government wished to 
consult him. He was received with marked honour. His suite was told 
that the general stayed to dine with the Doge and that they might 
go home. The Doge sent to excuse himself from receiving the Coimt on 
the score of indisposition. Carmagnola turned to go do^vn to his gondola. 
In the lower arcade of the palace he was arrested and hurried to prison. 
He was tried by the Council of Ten on the charge of ti-eason and 
executed in the Piazzetta of St Mark (1432). 

Notwithstanding their difficulties mth their mercenary commander, 
the Venetians had made very solid acquisitions during these warn with 
Visconti. Brescia and Bergamo were now permanently added to the land 
empire of the Republic, and the title was confirmed by an imperial 
investiture at Prague in 1437, in which Venetian dominions are defined 
as all the land di qua, that is east of the Adda, — very nearly the 
extreme limit of mainland possession ever touched by the Republic. 

But the possession of Brescia and Bergamo was not likely to be left 
undisputed by Filippo Maria Visconti ; and a long series of campaigns, 
conducted by such generals as Gonzaga and Gattamelata, exhausting to 
the treasury and unprofitable to the State, was only brought to an end by 
the death of the Duke of MUan in 1447. During this period, however, 
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Venice had converted her guardianship of Ravenna into actual possession 
as remainder-heir to the Polentani, Lords of that city; a step Avhich 
brought into the field against her the Roman Curia, and was not with- 
out important bearings on the final combination of the Papacy with hex- 
other enemies at the League of Cambray. 

Tlie death of Filippo Maria Visconti left Milan and the Visconti 
possessions without a Lord. Visconti’s only child Rianca was maii-ied to 
Sforza, and in right of her he claimed succession ; but the city of Milan 
declared itself a republic, Venice seized Lodi and Piacenza and oUbred 
to support the Milanese Republic if it would recognise the captux-e. 
Milan declined. Rut that city was soon forced to open its gates to 
Sforza ; and shoi-tly after^vards Venice and Sfox-za came to terms in the 
Peace of Lodi (HSi), by which the Republic was confinned in possession 
of Rergamo and Rrcscia and acquii-cd Ci-ema and Trcviglio as well, thci-eby 
affording her enemies fresh proofs for that charge of insatiable greed 
which they were already beginning to move against her. 

But Visconti’s death produced another result still more momentous 
not only for Venice but for xiU Italy as well. Filippo Maria had left 
no heirs male; and the Fi'cnch cl.aim, — that of the house of Orleans 
based upon the maixiage of Valentina Visconti 'vith the father of Chai’les 
of Orleans, — was immediately advanced. It opened a new epoch in 
Italian history, preparing the way for the complications inseparable 
from the advent of foreign princes in Italian politics. 

Tliere were two reasons which induced Venice to accept gladly the 
Treaty of Lodi, Tlxe long war with Visconti, though it had brought her 
a lai’ge accession of teiritoiy, had also cost her very dear ; but it was of 
even greater significance that all Europe and Venice especially, ns the poAver 
most nearly concerned, had been startled by the news that the Turks had 
captured Constantinople and that the Eastern Empire was at an end for 
ever. Tliis event took place in 1453, the year before the Peace of Lodi. 

We have seen already that the real desire of the Republic wxis to tx-ade 
with the Turks, and not to fight them ; from the very outset when she 
made a treaty with Sultan Mohammad in 1410 and again after the victory 
of Gallipoli, her whole enei-gies had been directed to securing her colonies 
and insui-ing freedom of traffic. But now, Avith the Mussulmans established 
in Constantinople and spreading doAvn the Levant, it was incAitable that 
Venice should be brought into hostile relations Avith their groAving 
poAver. 

The fall of Constantinople Avas the last extenial event of moment in 
the brilliant reign of Francesco Foscari. Internal events also contributed 
to render his Dogeship remarkable. He seems to have come to the thx-one 
as the embodiment of the ncAV oligai-chy which had taken final shape at 
the closing of the Great Council, and Avhich had consolidated its authority 
by the creation of the Ten. He Avas the first Doge in Avhose election the 
people had no pairt. In presenting Ixim to his subjects the old formula 
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“This is your Doge, an it please you,” was changed to "This is your' 
Doge.” But, fui’thermore, Foscari’s election is the first in which we 
find any suggestion of bribery. He was accused of having applied, 
while holding the office of Procurator, a sum of money, which he found 
in the coffers of that magistracy, to secmring support among the poorer 
nobility, a class destined to become both famous and dangerous under 
the name of the Bamabotti, but of whom we hear now for the first time. 
Political corruption showed itself again in 1433, when a -wide-spread 
conspiracy to an-ange election to offices was discovered among the nobles 
of the Great Council. The obscure case of Jacopo I'oscari, the Doge’s 
son, showed to what lengths intrigue might be carried ; and the dramatic 
end of the Doge’s reign, his deposition after so long and so brilliant an 
occupation of the throne, demonstrated the absolute authority of the 
Council of Ten as sovereign in Venice. 


The epoch was one of gi’eat outward splendour. Commines, who 
came to Venice some yearn later, describes it as “ the most triumphant 
city I have ever seen; the city that bestows the greatest honoiu on 
ambassador's and on strangers ; the city that is most carefully governed ; 
the city wherein the worship of God is most solemnly conducted.” 

It was thus that Venice struck a competent observer towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, and Commines is only one of the earliest in a long 
Ust of testimoiries to the vmd impression created by the capital of the 
Lagoons. Venice was at the zenith of her splendomr ; a city of pleasure, 
sumptuous in her reception of "ambassador's and strangers”; a common- 
wealth of surprising solidity atrd power, “most carefrrUy governed”; a 
palace of pomp where the ar-ts flourished and where the “ wor'ship of 
God,” in chruches, processions, pageants "was most solemnly conducted.” 
Everj'thing connected with the city, exter-nal as weU as internal, con- 
tributed to the indelible impression she produced. Her singular site; her 
water streets; the beauty of her public and private buildings; the 
Doge’s palace so audaciously designed, glowing with the rose and cream 
colom'cd marbles ; St Mark’s, a precious casket of porphyry, mosaic and 
oriental cupolas ; the hall of the Great Council adorned with records of 
Venetian prowess ; the rich Gotliic of the Porta deUa Carta ; the Piazza 
'vith its noble bell-tower ; the opening of the Piazzetta, the -vista of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, the sweep of the Riva degli Schiavoni leading away to 
San Nicolo and the great sea avenue of Venice ; the domestic architecture 
of the private palaces, that lined the Grand and the smaller canals ; the 
slender columns, the ogee windows, the balconies with their sea lions for 
brackets, the perforated stone tracery above the windows, the glowing 
colour of the plaster on the walls — all combined to arrest attention. 
But more than this; behind the external splendour and deep doivn as 
the cause of it, Venice had sometliing further to offer for the study and 
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the contemplation of the stranger- Her constitution was almost an ideal 
for European statesmen. Her declared object was “to win the heart 
and the affection of her people,” and this could only be brought about 
by attention to their interests ; in the interests of commerce consuls had 
been established as early as 1117 ; in those of finance public funds and 
government stock had been created in 1171 ; in those of order the 
census was introduced about the year 1300 ; in those of property each 
holding was numbered and registered ; in those of justice the law was 
codified in 1229. A factory act forbade the employment of children in 
dangerous trades where mercury was used. The nautical code provided 
for a load-line on all shipping and insisted on the proper treatment of 
crews. In most departments of practical government the Republic of 
Venice preceded all other States of Em-ope, and offered material for 
reflexion to their politicians, to whom was presented the phenomenon of 
a fuUy-matui-ed and stable constitution, and of a people fused together 
in one homogeneous whole. 

For though the Closing of the Great Council had rendered the 
governing class a close oligarchy, it had not produced class hatred; 
Venice showed no trace of the feudal system mth its violent divisions of 
the State into hostile camps ; every Venetian was still a Venetian first 
and foremost, and though excluded from the functions of government 
was stiU in all likelihood closely connected with those who exercised 
them. The palace of the patrician was suiTounded by a network of small 
alleys filled ■with his people, his clients. Tlie merchant piince in his 
office was served by a staff of clerks who had their share in the success of 
his ventui’es. Tlie arrival of any merchant’s galleys was a matter for 
rejoicing to the whole community and was announced by the great bell 
of St Mark’s. Venice, in short, from the commercial point of view was 
a great joint-stock company for the exploitation of the East, and the 
patricians were' its directors. 

The life of a Venetian noble could be filled to the full if he so 
desired. Politics, diplomacy, trade, ai-ms were aU open to him ; and he 
frequently combined two or more of these professions. At the age of 
twenty-five he took his seat in the Great Council and became eligible for 
any of the numerous offices to which that Council elected. He might 
serve his apprenticesliip in the department of trade, of finance, of 
health; passing thence to the Senate, he might represent his country 
in Constantinople, Rome, Prague, Paris, Madrid, London. On his 
return he would" be made a Savio and member of the cabinet, or serve 
his turn of a year on the Council of Ten, ending his days perhaps as a 
Doge, at least as Procurator of St Mark. And throughout the whole of 
this official career he was probably directing %vith the help of Ids 
brothers and sons the movement of his private family business, trade, or 
banking. Nothing is commoner tlian to find an ambassador petitioning 
to he recalled, because his family business is suffei-ing through his absence 
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from Venice. There was, of course, another aspect of the patrician class. 
The vicious nobles became poor, the poor comipt, and political and 
social life both suffered in consequence. The Council of Ten was 
frequently called upon to punish the betrayal of State secrets and the 
unbridled license of the nobility. 

On the other hand, if the people were excluded from the direction of 
State affairs they found abundant scope for their energies in trade and 
industries and the guild-life which these created and fostered. Every art 
and craft and trade in Venice, donm to the very sausage-makers, was 
erected into a guild. They were self-supporting, self-governing bodies, 
supervised, it is true, by a government office whose approval was necessary 
for the validity of the bye-laws. They were carefully fostered by the 
State, which saw in them an outlet for the political activities of 
the people. At his coronation each new Doge was expected to 
entertain the guilds, who displayed specimens of their handiwork in 
the ducal palace; on gi’eat State occasions, when Venice entertained 
distinguished guests, the guilds were called upon to furnish part of the 
pageant ; but they never acquired, as in Florence, or other Italian cities, 
a voice in the government of the State. The guilds of most Italian 
towTis represented and protected the people against a nobility of arms 
and of territory. In Venice such a nobility never existed ; the patrician 
was liimself a merchant and very probably a member of a trade guild. 

And the decorative and cultured side of all this teeming life found 
expression in tlie arts. Murano produced the earliest master’s of that 
school of painting which was to adorn the world by the hands of the 
Vivarini, Carpaccio, the Bellinis, Mantegna, Giorgione, Veronese, Titian, 
Palma, Cima da Conegliano, Tintoretto, Tiepolo. Dramatic in con- 
ception, gorgeous in colour, untrammelled by the effort to express 
philosophic ideas or religious emotion, the art of Venice was essentially 
decorative, and was dedicated to the adornment of public and private 
life in the city. Tlie great colonnade at the Rialto, the very heart of 
Venetian traffic, was already covered with frescoes and possessed that 
famous planisphere, or Mapamondo, showing the routes followed by 
Venetian commerce throughout the world. The study of letters received 
a vital stimulus, thanks to the asylum wliich Venice offered to refugees 
from Constantinople. Cardinal Bessarion made St Mark’s library the 
legatee of his inestimable treasures. The brilliant history of the Venetian 
printing press was inaugurated by John of Speyer and Windelin his 
brother (1469), by Nicolas Jenson, by Waldorfhr and Erhardt Radolt, 
and carried on by Andrea Toiresano to the glories of the Aldine press. 
Coming third in chronological order, preceded by Subiaco and Rome, 
the press of Venice surpassed all its Itrdian contemporaries in splendour 
and abundance, in range of subjects, in service to scholarship. 

Of literature in the sense of belles-lettres there was but little; 
but the Annali of Malipiero, tire Diarii of Sanudo and the Diaries 
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of PriuH afford us a full, vivid, aud veracious narrative of Venetian 
history, of life in the city, of the wars and intrigues of the Ilepublic 
during her splendour and the beginning of her decline (1457-16S6). No 
other Italian State can show such a monumental record of its doings as 
this. Written by capable men of affairs, the fii-st a soldier, the second an 
official, the third a gi'eat merchant-banker, all of whom took a large part 
in the deeds and events they recomit ; Nvi’itten, not for publication, but 
to the honour and glory of that beloved San Marco “ whom ” to use the 
phrase of a later Venetian ambassador “each of us has engraved upon 
his heart”; written in dialect racy of the soil and of the people, — we 
have here a story, vigorous, vivacious, humorous; direct and simple a.‘ 
a ballad; a monument to the city-State that pi-oduced it; an illustration 
of the central principle of Venetian life that the Republic was every- 
thing, while her individual sons were of no account. 

But this appearance of prosperity, of splendour, of pomp, diming the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, masked the germs of incipient 
decline; the corruption of the nobles, tlie suspicious tyranny of tlie 
Ten, the first signs of bank failures, the drop in the value of funds, 
the rise of the national debt from six to thirteen millions. Land wars 
continued to drain the treasury ; the Turkish wars, conducted by Venice 
single-handed, curtailed her Levant trade and entailed a continual 
outlay; worst of aU, in 1486 came the news that Dias had discovered 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in 1497 that Vasco da Gama had rounded 
it, thereby cutting the tap-root of Venetian wealth, its Mediterranean 
carrying-trade, and draiving the great trade-lines of the world out of 
the Mediten’anean into the Atlantic. Venice could alter neither her 
geographical position nor her policy. She endeavoured to come to 
terms with the Turk, and she continued to expand on the mainland. 
This course of action brought down upon her the charge of infidelity on 
the one hand and of insatiable greed on the other, and ended in the 
disastrous combination of Cambray. 

After the fall of Constantinople the Turkish advance was steadily 
continued both south and east. Athens sun’endered to the Turks in 1457 ; 
so did Sinope and Tz’ebizond ; and the loss of the Morea in 1462 bj’onght 
them into immediate collision Avith the Republic. Venice perfectly 
understood that a struggle for her possessions in the Levant was inevitable 
sooner or later ; she therefore gladly embraced Pope Pius IPs proposals 
for a crusade. But the lamentable failure of the undertaking, and 
the Pope’s death at Ancona, left the Republic to carry on, single- 
handed, a war she had rnideiiaken on the promise and in the expectation 
of Eui’opean suppoif. Antonio Michiel, a Venetian merchant resident in 
Constantinople, had warned his government, in 1466, that the Sultan was 
mustering large forces. “ I take it the fleet will number two hundred 
sail,” he says, “and every one here thinks Negroponte its object.” He 
continues in a note of serious warning that matters must not be treated 
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lightly to the decei\ang of themselves. The Tiork has a way of 
exaggerating the enemy’s sti-ength and arming regardless of expense. 
Venice had better do the same. This was in 1466 ; three years later 
the blow was ready to faU, and again Venice received warning through 
another merchant, Piero Dolfin, resident in Chios. Let the government, 
he ■ttTote, fortify its places in the Levant and lose no time abont it ; “ on 
this depends the safety of the State, for Negroponte once lost the rest of 
the Levant is in peril.” 

But Venice, exliausted by the di-ain of the land wars against Visconti, 
was unwilling to face another and more terrible campaign by sea unless 
she were forced to do so. She endeavoured to open negotiations at Con- 
stantinople on the pretext that she was acting in the name of Hungary. 
But in 1470 Negroponte fell. The war had aheady cost considerably 
over a million ducats, and the government was reduced to suspending 
either two-thirds or a half of all official salaries which were over 
twenty-five ducats per annum. In spite of this she rejected, as 
extravagant, terms of peace offered her in 1476 ; and faced the struggle 
once more. Scutari was attacked by the Sultan in person, who, in his 
determination to enter the to^vn, blew besieged and besiegers .alike to 
atoms before Iris siege guns. But the Republic could not hold out 
for ever unaided ; Scutari was at the last extremity ; a large army was 
rumoured to be on its way to attack Piiuli. Venice was forced to recog- 
nise the facts, and in 1479 she proposed terms of peace. Scutari, and 
all Venetian possessions in the Morea,were ceded to the Turk. Venice 
agi'ced to pay ten thousand ducats a year for the privileges of trading, 
and one hundred thousand in tavo years, as a war indemnity; and 
received permission to keep an Agent (JSailo) in Constantinople. 

Tlie peace of 1479 marks an epoch in the history of Venetian 
relations vith the East, and indicates a return to her original policy of 
peaceable dealings, whenever possible, with the Turk. 

In truth, the Republic had every reason to complain of the conduct 
of Europe. After sixteen years of continuous warfare, which she had 
undertaken on the strength of European promises, Venice concluded 
a ruinous peace, by which she lost a part of her Levantine pos- 
sessions and was reduced to the position of a tributary. Yet instantly 
.all Europe attacked her for her perfidy to the Christian faith, and the 
princes of Italy professed to believe that Venice had abandoned the 
Turkish war, merely in order to devote herself to the extension of her 
power on the mainland. Had she received any support from Europe or 
Italy, she would never have closed the war with such a balance against 
herself. In truth the Republic was too exhausted to continue the struggle. 
It was not her fault thah the year after the conclusion of the Peace, Italy 
and all Emupe were alarmed by the news that the Turks had seized 
Otmnto. This was the ineritable result of the withdrawal of Venice 
from the struggle,— a witlidrawal in its turn due to lack of any support 
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from Italy or Europe. invited by tlie Pope to join an Italian 

league against the Turk, Venice, mindful of the results which had 
followed on her acceptance of the last papal invitation, replied that she 
had made peace with the Sultan, and con/irmed tlie suspicion that she 
was in secret imderstanding with the Turk, Her next step emphasised 
the further suspicion that her object in coming to terms with the Turk 
had been to allow herself a free hand to extend in Italy. 

We have seen that in 1441 Venice liad occupied Ravenna — under 
protest from Rome — as heir of the Polentani, Lords of Ravenna, She 
now (1481) attacked the Marquis of Fenara on the ground that he was 
infringing a Venetian monopoly by the erection of salt-pans at the mouth 
of the Po. As the territory of Feirai-a lay between the Venetian frontier 
and Ravenna it looked iis if Venice desired to unite her possessions in 
tliat direction by tlie acquisition of Ferrara. This policy induced the 
Duke of Milan, tlie Pope, and tlie King of Naples to combine in support 
of Fen'ara against Venice. Tlie war was popular ■with tlie Venetians at 
first, but the strain on both treasury and private purses soon became 
insupportable, and no success crowned the Venetian arms. The distressed 
condition of the Republic is described by Malipiero. Payment of the 
interest on the funds was partially suspended ; the shops on the Rialto 
were mortgaged; private plate and jewellery compulsorily called in; 
salaries cut doAvn. Tire revenue from the mainland was falling off. The 
arsenal was nearly empty. Famine and plague were at the door. “ We 
shall be forced to sue for peace and i-estore all we have gained.” 

Malipiero Avas partially right. Venice was forced to sue for peace, 
but not till she had taken the I'uinous step (ahich other Italian princes 
took before and after her) of suggesting to the Fiench that they should 
make good their claims on ceidain Italian pz’ovinces, — Charles VIII liis 
claim on Naples, the Duke of Orleans his claims on Milan. Two 
members of the hostile League, Milan and Naples, were thus tlueatened 
in their own possessions, vdth the result that peace was concluded at 
Bagnolo in 1484. Venice retained Rovigo and l.he Polesine, but was 
forced to suivender the towns she had taken in Apulia during the course 
of the war. 

Tins invitation to foreigners Avas fatal to all Italian pi’inces, as 
CA^ents were soon to demonstrate. The five Great Powers of Italy, 
Venice, Milan, Florence, the Pope and Naples, Avere able to hold their 
oAra against each other, but the moment the more potent ultra- 
montane sovereigns appeared upon the scene, nominally in support of 
one or other of the Italian States, really in pursuit of their OAvn 
aggi-andisement, the balance Avas irretrievably upset. The sequence of 
these events, culminating in the Avars of the League of Cambray, after 
Avhich Venice never again recovered her commanding place among the 
political commmiities of Europe, has been naiTated in a previous Chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


GERMANY AND THE EMPIRE. 


It is a commonplace to contrast the political conrlition of Germany 
the eve of the Reformation with tliat of the great national States of 
Western Em-ope. In Germany the dangerous confusion of the national 
monarchy mth the tradition of the Roman Empire had continued fatal 
to the German Kingdom, even after the imperial idea had ceased to 
exert any commanding influence over men’s minds. The royal power 
in consequence became the merest shadow of its former self. Central 
organisation ceased to exist. Private war and general anarchy were 
chronic. The national life waxed cold, when rmcherished by a strong 
national monarchy; and in the end salvation was to come from the 
development of the rude feudal nobility of the Middle Ages into an 
order of small independent rulers, so exti’aordinarily tenacious of their 
sovereign rank that more than a score of them have preserved it even 
amidst the changed conditions of the nineteenth centmy. MTiile in 
France, Spain, and England national monarchies, both autocratic and 
popiflar, were establishing national unity, ordered progress, and strong 
administration, Germany was forced to content herself Avith the loosest 
and most impotent of federal governments. 

Looking at the course of German history in the fifteenth century 
Anth knoAvledge of what happened later, it Avould be hard to deny the 
strength of this contrast. Yet there Avas no very great or essential dis- 
similarity betAveen the condition of Germany under Frederick IH and 
that of the France of the Axmagnac and Bmgundian feuds. The ele- 
ments of political life Avere in each case the same. Tliere Avas a monarchy 
whose great history Avas stiU remembered even in the days of its im- 
potence and ruin. There Avas a real sense of national life, a consciousness 
so strong that it could bend even the selfish instincts of feudal nobles 
into cherishing an ambition Avider and more patriotic than that of 
making themselves little kings over their oAvn patrimony. The strongest 
of the German feudal houses avos less Avell organised on a separatist 
basis than the duchy of Britanny or the duchy of Burgundy. And few 
indeed of them could base their poAver on any keenly felt local or 
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national tradition, or upon anything more solid than the habit of respect 
for an ancient house. Moreover, the ecclesiastical States might have 
been, and both the small nobility and the wealthy numerous and 
active free to^vns actually were, permanent counterpoises to the absolute 
supremacy of the greater feudatories in a way to which French histoiy 
supplies no parallel. All medieval history shows how the possibilities 
of despotism lurked even in the most decrepit of feudal monarchies, and 
how the most disorderly of feudal barons could be constrained to use 
their swords to further national ends. 

Even in its woret decay the German kingship still counted for 
something. “The King of the Romans,” as the German King was 
styled before the papal coronation gave him the right to call himself 
“ Roman Emperor,” was still the Jfii-st of earthly potentates in dignity 
and rank. Ihe effective intervention in European affaii-s of a German 
King so powerless as Sigismmid of Luxemburg would have been impossible 
but for tlie authority still associated mth the imperial name. The 
German Kings had indeed no longer a direct royal domain such as 
gave wealth and dignity to the Kings of France or England. They were 
equally destitute of the regular and ample revenue wliich ancient custom 
or the direct gi'ant of the Estates allowed the Kings of France and 
England to levy in every part of their dominions. But the habit was 
now established of electing on each occasion a powerful reigning prince as 
Emperor, and a virtually hereditary empire was secured for the House of 
Luxemburg and afterwards for its heir and sometime rival, the House of 
Habsburg. The Emperors thus possessed in their personal tenitories 
some compensation for their lack of imperial domain proper. And feudal- 
ism was still sufficiently alive in Germany to make the traditional feudal 
sources of income a real if insufficient substitute for grants and taxes 
of the more modem type. The imperial Chancery issued no vTit or 
charter without exacting heavy fees. No family compact between 
members of a reigning house, no agreement of eventual succession between 
neighbouring princes, was regarded as legitimate without such deai'ly 
purchased royal sanction. Even where the Emperor’s direct power was 
slight his influence was very considerable. He no longer controlled 
ecclesiastical elections witli a high hand; but there were few bishoprics 
or abbeys in which he had not as good a chance of directing the 
course of events as the strongest of the local lords, and his influence 
was spread over aU Germany, while the prince was powerless outside 
his own neighbomiiood. All over Germany numerous knights, nobles, 
ecclesiastics, and lawyers looked forward to the Emperor’s sendee as a 
career, and hope of future imperial favour often induced them to do 
their best to further the imperial policy. If indirect pressure of this 
sort did not prevail, the Roman Court more often than not lent its 
powerful aid towards enforcing imperial wishes. There was no great 
danger that the feeble monarchs of this period would excite general 
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opposition by flagrant attacks on the traditional authority of their 
vassak ; and in smaller matters it was more to the interest even of the 
greater princes to keep on good terms with Caesar, than to provoke his 
hostility by wanton and arbitrary opposition to his wishes. 

Another weighty advantage accrued to the German mon^ch from 
the circumstance that his chief rivals were every whit as badly off 
in dealing ivith their vassak as he was with his. The weU-ordered 
territorial sovereignties of a later generation had not yet come into 
existence. The strongest of the imperial vassak were still feudal lords 
and not sovereign princes. The resources at their disposal were those 
of a great feudal proprietor rather than those of an independent ruler. 
Outside their own domains they had few means of exercising any real 
power. Their vassak were as hard to keep in hand as they were them- 
selves impatient of control by their sovereign. When even the imperial 
Court was destitute of the appliances of a modem State, the smaller 
princes could only govern in a stiU ruder and more primitive fashion. 
Their revenue was uncertain ; their means of raising money were utterly 
inadequate their army consisted of rude feudal levies ; and they had no 
police, no civil or diplomatic service. Although they could be trusted to 
struggle stoutly and unscrupulously for their immediate interests, they 
were the last body of men to frame a general policy or depart from 
their traditional principles in order to suit the temper of the coming 
age. The very numerous small princes were infinitely worse off than 
their greater brethren. The free to^vns, though much better able to 
protect themselves than the weaker princes, were powerless for aggression. 

The Diet of the Empire {Rdclistag) was the ancient and traditional 
council of the Emperor. It remained a purely feudal body in Avhich none 
save tenants-in-chief {EeichsunmiUelbare) had any right to appear. Its 
powers were sufficiently extensive, but its constitution was only veiy 
gradually settled, and there was no real means of carrying out ifr 
resolutions. The method of its convocation was extraordinarily cumbrous. 
Besides sending out regular writs, it was the custom for the Emperor 
to despatch various officiak throughout the Empire to request the 
magnates’ personal appearance at the Diet In the case of the more 
important princes, this process was often several times repeated. Yet it 
was seldom, save perhaps at the first Diet of a new King or when business 
of extraordinoiy importance was to be discussed, that many princes con- 
descended to appear in person. In their absence they were represented 
by commissioners, who often delayed proceedings by referring to their 
principals all questions on which tliey had not been sufficiently 
instructed. This habit was so strong with tlie delegates of the 
towns that it seriously delayed their recognition as an Estate of the 
realm, which they had claimed as a right more than fifty years before it 
was formally conceded. Wlien the preliminaries were over, there was 
always, in consequence of the lateness of the appearance of some of 
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the representatives, a considerable delay before proceedings could be 
opened. Very often the early comers went home before the last arrivals 
appeared at all. Proceedings began when the Emperor or his commis- 
sioners laid the royal proposition before the Estates. For ordinaij 
debates the Diet was divided into three curiae, colleges, or Estates, But 
it was not until 1489 that the Estate of the free and imperial towns 
definitely secured its right to appear in all Diets beside the higher 
Estates of Electors and princes. Procedure was extraordinarily compli- 
cated and cumbrous. It was not until the end of the fifteenth centui^' 
that such elementary principles as the right of the majority to bind a 
minority, or the obligation of absent members to abide % the pro- 
ceedings of those that were present, were definitely established. It was 
often after many months’ discussion that the imperial recess (Jbschied) 
was issued, which concluded the proceedings; and the great expense 
involved in prolonged residence at the seat of the Diet was a real burden 
even on the richest princes. In ail the colleges voting was by indi- 
viduals; but so pei-sonal was the right of representation, that the 
splitting up of a principality among the sons of a prince gave each ruler 
of a pai-t a voice equal to that of the ruler of the whole. The smaller 
tenairts-in-chief, the imperial knights, were not regarded as an Estate of 
the Empire and were excluded from all part in the Diet. Neither the 
custom which secured that the voting power of a much divided house 
should be no greater than that of a family whose power was vested in a 
single hand, nor that which gave only collective votes to the coimts, 
prelates and towns, had as yet sprang into existence. 

The incompetence and costliness of the Diet made it very ineffective 
in practice. The Emperors hesitated to convoke an assembly which, by 
its theoretical powers, might effectually tie their hands, while the Estates 
were averse to wasting time and money in fruitless and unending delibe- 
rations. Side by side with the constitutional representation of the 
Empire, divers local and private organisations had gradually come into 
being to discharge efficiently some at least of the duties that the Estates 
were incompetent to perform. Tlie oldest among these was the meeting 
of the six Electors {Kurfurstentag'). Of these high dignitaries the 
three Archbishops of Mainz, Cologne and Trier and the Count Palatine 
of the Rliine commonly acted together, while the two eastern Electors, 
the Duke of Saxony and the Margrave of Brandenburg, had more 
discordant interests. The seventh Elector, the King of Bohemia, was 
excluded as a foreigner from all electoral functions save the actual choice 
of the King. The Golden Bull of 1356 had given privileges which raised 
the Electors above their brother princes into the first Estate of the 
Empire. They had such full jurisdiction over their territories that it 
became the ideal of aU other princes to obtain the electoral privileges. 
Succession to their lands was to go by primogeniture, and every Easter 
they were to hold on electoral Diet. Regular yeaily meetings of the 
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Electors as prescribed by the Golden Bull did not become the fashion ; 
but the habit of common deliberation became fii-mly established, and the 
carelessness of the Luxemburg Emperors, as to all matters not affecting 
their hereditary dominions, gave the Electoral College an opportunity of 
playing a foremost part in national history. The Electors claimed to be 
the successors of the Roman Senate, if not the representatives of the 
Roman people as well. The attitude of a Wenceslas, a Sigismund, or a 
Frederick made possible a real sharing of the functions of government 
between Emperor and Senate, such as is imagined to have existed in the 
primitive division of power between Augustus and the Senate of his day 
The six Electors deposed the incompetent King Wenceslas in 1399, 
and formed in 1424 the Electoral Union {HCmfUrstenverein) of Bingen 
in which tliey pledged themselves and their successors to speak with 
one voice in all imperial affairs. Fourteen years later the same Electoral 
Union was strong enough to adopt for imperial elections the precedent, 
already commonly set in ecclesiastical elections, of prescribing the direc- 
tion of the policy of their nominee. The conditions imposed on Albert 11 
before his election prepared the way for the formal Wahlkapitulation 
which assumes so great an importence in imperial history with the 
election of Charles V in 1519. In the same way it was the close under- 
standing between the Electors that made possible the programme of 
imperial reformation championed by Berthold of Mainz. It was only 
after grave differences of policy had pennanently divided the Electors 
that Berthold’s dream of a united Germany became impossible. 

Less constitutional were the extra-legal combinations of those minor 
Estates whose members found that without corporate union they were 
powerless to resist their stronger neighbours. Before the end of the 
foiuteenth century the Imperial Knights had formed a number of clubs 
or unions, each with its captain, and regular assemblies, to which 
King Sigismund had given a formal legitimation. Of these the most 
important were the ICnights of St George, an organisation of the chivalry 
of Swabia which took conspicuous part in creating the Swabian League. 
Even earlier were the associations of the to^vns. Of the miions of the 
tliirteenth century, the Hanse League alone remained, and this was now 
steadily on the decline. But the southern and western cities formed 
local leagues with periodical deliberative assemblies. In course of 
time other general Diets of toAvn representatives were estabbshed. 
Even after the cities had definitively w'on their right to a limited repre- 
sentation in the Diets these meetings continued, being held often, for 
the saring of expense and trouble, side by side with the imperial 
assemblies. It was well for the princes that the antagonism of knights 
and cities was as a rule too strong to enable them to work together. 
The strength of the Swabian League was in no small measure due to 
the fact that towns and knights had both cooperated with the princes in 
its formation. 
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Neither Emperors, nor Diets, nor the voluntary associations of classes 
and districts sufficed to give peace and prosperity to the Empire. The 
unwieldy fabric had outgi'own its ancient organisation and no new system 
had arisen capable of supplpng its needs. Every aspect of fifteenth 
century histoiy shows how overw’helming and immediate a need existed 
for thox’oughgoing and organic reform. Tlie area of imperial influence 
w'as steadily diminishing. Italy no longer saw in the Emperor any one 
but a foreigner, who could sometimes serve the turn of an ambitious upstart 
by selling him a lawful title of honour that raised him in the social scale 
of European rulei's. Even the Hundred Years’ War did not prevent the 
spread of French influence over the Middle Kingdom, and the Arelate was 
now no more an integral part of the Empire than was Italy. But parts 
of the old Gorman kingdom wore falling away. The outposts of Teutonic 
civilisation in the east were losing all connexion with the Pow'er which 
had established them. Imperfect as the union established between the 
Scandinavian kingdoms at Calmar proved to be, it had dealt a mighty 
blow to the power of the Hansa, w'hile the choice of the Danish King as 
Duke of Schleswig and Count of Holstein had practically extended the 
Scandinavian Pow’er to the banks of the Elbe. In the north-east the 
Teutonic Knights had been forced by the Treaty of Thorn to surrender 
West Prussia to the Polish Kings outright, and to hold as a fief of the 
Slavonic kingdom such part of Prussia as the Poles still allowed them to 
rule. Bohemia under George Podiebrad had become an almost purely 
Slavonic State, whose unfriendliness to German nationality and orthodox 
Catholicism might well threaten the renewal of those devastating Hus- 
site invasions from which Germany had been saved by the Council of 
Basel. In Hungary German influence had disappeared with the extinc- 
tion of the House of Luxemburg ; the Magyar King Matthias Corvinus 
conquered the Duchy of Austria from the Habsburg Emperor, and died 
master of Vienna. The Swiss Confederacy was gradually drifting into 
hostility to the Empire ; and the House of Burgundy was building up a 
great separatist State in the Low Dutch and Walloon provinces of the 
Netherlands. The utter defencelessness of Germany was seen by the 
devastations of the Armagnacs in Elsass. No prince of the Empire 
aiTested their progress. Tlie stubborn heroism of the Swiss League 
alone stayed the plague. And beyond all these dangers loomed the 
terrible spectre of Ottoman aggi’ession. 

Matters were equally unsatisfactory in the heart of Germany. 
Private war raged unchecked, and the feeble efforts made from time to 
time to secure the Public Peace {Landfriede) were made fruitless by 
the absence of any real executive authority. The robber knights way- 
laid traders, and great princes did not scruple to abet sucli lawlessness. 
The very preseiwation of the Public Pence had long ceased to be the 
concern of the Emperor and Empire os a whole, and local and volimtary 
unions (Landfriedensvereine) had sought with but scant result to uphold 
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ib within the limits of local and precarious conditions. The lack of 
imperial justice brought about such grave evils that the Estates sought 
to provide some sort of substitute for it by private agreements (Aus- 
trage) referring disputed matters to arbitration, and by that quaint 
etiquette which made it a breach of propriety for a prince to prefer the 
solemn judgment of his suzerain to such arbitration of his neighbom-s. 
The beginnings of an economic revolution tlu-eatened the ancient rude 
prosperity of the peasant, and embittered the relations of class and 
class within the towns. 

Tlie need for reform was patent. From what source however was the 
improvement to come? Little was to be expected from the Emperors. 
Yet even the careless Wenceslas of Bohemia had prepared the way for 
better things when he not only renewed once more the publication of a 
universal Landfriede, but also invested with imperial authority the local 
assemblies representative of the various Estates that were entrusted with 
its execution. Things were worse under Sigismund (1410-37), who 
could find no middle course between fantastic schemes for the regene- 
ration of the universe and selfish plans for the aggrandisement of his 
o^vn house. When his inheritance passed to his son-in-law Albert II 
of Austria (1438-9), the imion of the rival houses of Habsburg and 
Luxemburg at least secured for the ruler a strong family position such 
as was the essential preliminary for the revival of the imperial power. 
Albert ITs device for securing the general Public Peace of Germany 
rested upon an extension and development of the local executive authori- 
ties, and thus contained the germ of the future system of dividing the 
Empire into great territorial circumscriptions known as Circles (Kreise)) 
destined ultimately to become one of the most lasting of imperial institu- 
tions. But Albert passed away before he was so much as able to visit the 
Empire, and in the long reign of his kinsman and successor Frederick III 
(1440-93) the imperial authority srmk dorvn to its lowest point. A 
cold, phlegmatic, slow and rmenterprising prince, Frederick of Austria 
busied himself with no great plans of reform or aggression, but seemed 
absorbed in gardening, in alchemy, and in asti’ology rather than in 
affairs of State. Under his nerveless rule the Luxemburg claims 
over Bohemia and Hungary passed utterly away. A large propoi-tion 
of the Habsburg hereditary lands, including Tyrol and the scattered 
Swabian estates, were ruled by a rival branch of the ruling house repre- 
sented by the Archduke Sigismund, while Austria itself fell into the hands 
of Matthias Corvinus. Yet in his cautious and slow-minded fashion 
Frederick was by no means lacking in ability and foresight If he were 
indifferent to the Empire, he looked beyond the present distress of his 
house to a time when politic marriages and cunningly devised treaties 
of eventual succession would make Austria a real ruler of the world. 
Even for the Empire he did a little by his proclamations of a general 
Lnmifriede, while his settlement of the ecclesiastical relations of Germany 
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after the failure of the Conciliar movement at Basel implied, with all its 
renunciation of high ideals, the establishment of a workable system that 
kept the peace until the outbreak of the Reformation. The Vienna 
Concondat of 1448 put an end to that tendency towards the nationali- 
sation of the German Church which had been promoted so powerfully 
by the attitude of the prelates of the German nation at the Council of 
Constance, and which had been maintained so long when, under the 
guidance of Emperor and Electors, the Germans had upheld their 
neutrality between both the disorderly fathers at Basel and the grasping 
papal Cuiia at Roma In the long run this nationalising tendency must 
have extended itself from ecclesiastical to political matters. Even in 
the decline of the Middle Ages the union 'ivithin the Church might 
well have prepared the way to the union of the State. In accepting 
a modus vivendi which gave tlie Pope greater opportunities than now 
remained to the Emperor of exercising jurisdiction and levying taxation 
in Germany, Frederick proved liimself a better friend to immediate 
peace than to the development of a national German State. 

Three signal successes gilded the end of Frederick’s long reign. Tlie 
power of tlie House of Burgundy threatened to withdraw the richest and 
most indastrial parts of the Empire from the central authority. But the 
sluggish Emperor and the inert Empire were at last roused to alarm, when 
Charles the Bold made the attack on their territor}' that began with 
the siege of Neuss. It was an omen of real possibilities for the future 
when a great imperial army gathered together to relieve the burghers of 
the Rhenish toira. The “New League” of the Alsatian cities ivhich was 
formed to irard off Charles’ southern aggressions was a step in the same 
direction. And even the “Old League” of the Swiss Highlandei-s, which 
finally destroyed the Burgundian poiver, was not as yet avowedly 
anti-German in its policy. But, as in Church affairs, Frederick 
stepped in between the nation and its goal. At the moment of the 
threatened ruin of his ancient enemy’s plans, he cleverly negotiated the 
marriage of his son Maximilian with Mary, the heiress of Charles the 
Bold. Soon after the last Duke of Burgundy had fallen at Nancy, 
Maximilian obtained Avith the hand of his daughter the many rich 
provinces of the Netherlands and the Free County of Burgundy (147'7). 
It was not however for the sake of Germany or the Empfre that 
Frederick sought a new sphere of influence for his son. The Burgundian 
inheritance remained as particularistic and as anti-German under the 
Habsbmrgs as it had ever been under Valois rule. But the future 
fortvmes of Austria were established by an acquisition which more than 
compensated the dynasty for the loss of Hungary and Bohemia. 

The other late successes of Frederick were likewise triumphs of Austria 
rather than victories of the Empire. The Duke of Bavaria-Mmiich 
had profited by the internal dissensions of the House of Habsburg 
and won the goodwill of the aged Archduke Sigismund of TyroL It 
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was arranged that, on Sigismund’s death without legitimate issue, lyrol 
and the Swabian and Rhenish Habsburg lands should pass to the lord of 
Munich. Erederick bitterly resented this treason, but alone he could 
hardly have prevented its accomplishment. Yet the prospect of such an 
extraoi-dinary extension of the Wittelsbach power frightened every petty 
potentate of Bavaria and Swabia. In 1487 the princes and bishops, 
abbots and counts, knights and cities of Upper Germany united to 
form the Swabian League, to maintain the authority of the Emperor 
and to prevent the union of Bavaria and L^ol. Its action was irre- 
sistible. Tyrol passed quietly under Frederick’s direct rule, and an 
armed Power was set up in the south which enormously strengthened 
the effective authority of the Emperor. The subsequent expulsion of 
the Hungarians from Vienna after the death of Matthias (1490), followed 
as it was by a renewal of the ancient contracts of eventual succession 
with Wladislav of Bohemia, who now succeeded Matthias in Hungaiy, 
restored the might of Habsbm-g in the east as effectively as the 
Burgundian marriage had extended it in the west It was characteristic 
of the old Emperor that he grudged his son any real share in his 
newly won power. The third Habsburg triumph, the election of Maxi- 
milian as King of the Romans, was carried through the Diet of 1486 
in despite of the opposition of the Emperor. In consequence Maximilian 
entered upon his public career, as the leader of the opposition, and as 
favouring the plans of imperial reform to which Frederick had long 
turned a deaf ear. 

The purely d^mastic ambitions of Frederick were reflected in the 
policy of the strongest princes of the Empira We have seen how anti- 
German were the ideals of such gi'eat imperial vassals as Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, and the Dukes of Bavaria. Equally anti-national 
was the policy of the elder or Palatine branch of the Wittelsbach House, 
then represented by the Elector Frederick the Victorious (1449-76). 
A magnificent and ambitious ruler, who gathered round his Court doctor’s 
of Roman law and early exponents of German humanism, Frederick 
pursued his selfish aims with something of the strength and ability as 
well as with something of the recklessness and unscrupulousness of the 
Italian despot. He made fi'icnds ivith the Cech Podiebrad and with the 
Frenchman Cliarles of Burgundy. He was not ashamed to lure ou the 
Bohemian with the prospects of the Impei’ial Ci'O'wn, and anticipated the 
Emperor Frederick’s boldest stroke in his scheme to man'y his nephew 
Philip to Mary of Bui’gundy. Not even Albert W of Munich was more 
clearly the enemy of the Empire than his kinsman the “ "Wicked Fritz.” 
TTie dominions of the Elector Palatine were indeed scattered and limited. 
Yet he was not only the strongest but the most successful of the imperial 
vassals of his time. The failure of his dearest projects showed that the 
day of princely autocracy had not yet come. 

Two gi’eat families had won a prominent position in northern 
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Germany in the early years of the fifteenth century, and had somewhat 
pushed aside more ancient houses, such as the Guelfs of Brmiswick, whose 
habit of subdividing their territories for a long time grievously weakened 
their influence. The financial distress of the Emperor Sigismund had 
forced him to pledge his early acquisition, Brandenburg, to the wealthy 
and practical Frederick of HohenzoUem, who as Burgrave of Niimberg 
was already lord of Kulmbach and of a considerable tenitory in Upper 
Franconia. Despauing of redeeming his debt, Sigismund was in 1417 
compelled to acquiesce in the permanent establishment of that house 
in the electorate of Brandenburg. Albert Achilles, Frederick’s younger 
son, had shoAvn in his long strife against Niimberg and the Wittels- 
bachs rare skill as a warrior and sluewd ability as a statesman, even 
when his material resources were limited to his ancestral Kulmbach 
possessions. Called to the electoral dignity in Brandenburg after his 
brother Frederick IPs death in 1471, Albert held a position among 
the noidhem princes only paralleled by that of Frederick of the Palatinate 
among the lords of the Rhine. As long as he lived he made his influence 
felt through his rare personal gifts, his courage, and his craft, and his 
fantastic combination of the ideals of the knight-errant with those of the 
statesman of the Renaissance. Hie welfare of Germany as a whole 
appealed to him almost as little as to Fi'edericlc the Victorious. All his 
pride was in the extension of the power of his house, and his most 
famous act was perhaps that Dispositio Achillea of 1473 which secured 
the future indivisibility of the whole Mark of Brandenburg and its 
transmission to the eldest male heir by right of primogeniture. Yet 
Albert died half conscious that his ambition had been ill-directed. All 
projects and all warlike preparations, declared the dying hero, were of 
no effect so long as Germany as a ivhole had no sound peace, no good 
law or law-coui*ts, and no general currency. But with Albert’s death in 
1486 the power of Brandenburg, based purely on his individuality, 
ceased to excite any alarm among the princes of the north. 

The House of Wettin, which had long held the margravate of 
Meissen, acquired wdth the district of Wittenberg and some other 
fragments of the ancient Saxon duchy, the electorate and duchy of 
Saxony (1423), The dignity and territories of the House now made it 
prominent among the princes of Germany, but the division of its lands, 
finally consummated in 1485, between Eniest and Albert, the grandsons 
of the first Wettin Elector, Frederick the Valiant, limited its power. 
The singular moderation and the conservative instincts of the Saxon 
line saved it from aspiring to rival Albert Achilles or Frederick the 
Victorious, The most illustrious representative of the Ernestine House, 
Frederick the Wise, who became Elector in 1486, was perhaps the only 
prince of the first rank Avho, Avhile giving general support to the 
Emperor, ultimately identified himself Avith the plans of imperial reform 
which Avere noAv finding spokesmen among the princes of the second 
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class. As a rule, however, the princes of strongest resources and most 
individual character were precisely those who were most quickly realising 
the ideals of localised and dynastic sovereignty, which, in the next 
century, became the common ambition of German rulers of every rank. 
Though the power of the strongest of the German princes was thus 
limited, yet it was in regions under the influence of such great feudatories 
that the nearest approach to order prevailed. Habsburg rule in the 
south-east, Burgundian rule in the north-west, were establishing settled 
States, though rather at tire expense of Germany as a whole than by way 
of contributing to its general peace. In a similar fashion Bavaria and 
the north-eastern Marchland between Elbe and Oder attained com- 
parative prosperity under Wittelsbachs, Wettins, and HohenzoUems. 
But in the other parts of Germany affairs were far worse. Even in the 
ancient duchy of Saxony the dissipation of the princely power had 
become extreme : but the Rhineland, Franconia, and Swabia were in an 
even more unhappy condition. Tire scattered Estates of the four Rhenish 
Electoi-s, and Powers such as Cleves and Hesse, were in no case strong 
enough to preserve general order in the Rhineland The Elector of 
Mainz, the Bishops of Wurzburg and Bamberg, and the Abbot of Fulda 
were, save the Kulmbach HohenzoUems, the only rulers over even rela- 
tively considerable territories in Franconia. Wiirtemberg and Baden 
alone broke the monotony of infinite subdivision in Swabia. The cha- 
racteristic powers in aU these regions were rather the counts and the 
knights, mere local lords or squires with fuU or partial princely authority 
over their petty Estates. In such regions as these economic prosperity 
and ordered civil existence depended almost entirely on the number and 
importance of the free imperial cities. 

Neither from the lesser immediate nobility nor from the city commu- 
nities was any real contribution to be expected towards imperial refoim. 
The counts and knights w'ere too poor, too numerous, and too helpless, to 
be able to safeguard even their orvn interests. Their absimd jealousies 
of each other, their feuds with the princes and the towns, their chronic 
policy of highway robbery, made them the chief difficulty in the way of 
that general Landfriede which had been proclaimed so often but never 
realised. The tows were almost equaUy incompetent to take up a 
general national policy. They were indeed wealthy, numerous, and im- 
portant : but despite their unions with each other they never advanced 
towards a reaUy national line of action. Their intense local patriotism 
narrowed their interest to the region immediately around their waUs, 
and their parochial separatism was almost as intense as that of tlieir 
natural enemies the lesser nobles. ’iVhUe they had thus scanty wiU to 
act, their power to do so was perhaps much less than is often imagined. 
Macliiavelli's glowing eulogies of their liberty and capacity of resistance 
has misled most modems as to the true position of the German cities. 
In no way is their position comparable to that of the tows of Italy. 
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Tlie great Italian cities largely owed their political influence to the fact 
that they ruled wthout a rival over districts as large as most German 
principalities. But in Germany the temtory of many of the strongest 
among the free cities, such as Augsburg, was almost confined to the 
limits of their city walls. Tliere were very few to^vns which dominated 
so wide a stretch of the comitryside as Niimberg, but how insignificant 
Avas the Niimberg territory as compared \nth that of Florence ! Even 
the population and wealth of the German toAvns have probably been 
exaggerated. Qireful statistical investigation suggests that none of the 
cities of upper Germany had more tlian SO, 000 inhabitants, and those 
which may have been of larger size, such as Cologne or Bremen or Lubeck, 
are of more importance in the commercial than in the political history 
of Geimany. Though the financiers of Augsburg and Frankfort, and the 
merchants of Niimberg or Basel or Cologne, were acquiring vast wealth, 
building palaces for their residence and through tlieir luxurious ways 
raising the standard of civilisation and comfort for all ranks of Germans, 
they Avere not yet in a position so much as to aspire to political direction. 
Yet it was in the toAvns only that there could be found any non-noble 
class Avith even the faintest interest in politics. Tlie condition of the 
cormtry population Avas steadily declining. Feudalism still kept the 
peasant in its iron grip, and the rise in prices Avhich opened the economic 
revolution that ushered in modern times Avas noAV beginning to destroy 
his material prosperity. In the upper Bhineland the condition of the 
agricultural population seems to have been very similar to that of the 
I^nch peasantry before the outbreak of the Revolution. While their 
SavIss neighbours Avere free and prosperous, the peasant of Elsass or of the 
Black Forest Avas hardly able to make a living tlirough the over-great 
subdivision of the little holdings. It Avas in this i-egion that the repeated 
troubles of the Bundschuh and the revolts of “ Poor Conrad ” shoAved 
that deep-seated distress had led to the propagation of socialistic and 
revolutionaiy schemes among men desperate enough and bold enough 
to seek by armed force a remedy for their Avrongs. Outside this region 
there was very little active revolutionary propaganda, or actual peasant 
revolt. However, in 1515, formidable disturbances broke out in Styria 
and the neighbouring districts. 

The beginnings of a more national policy at last came from some of 
the princes of the second rank. Counts, knights, toAvns, and peasants 
were too poor, divided, and limited in their vieAvs, to aim at common 
action. But among the princes of secondary impoi-tance were men too 
far-seeing and politic to adopt a merely isolated attitude, Avhile their 
consciousness of the limitation of their resources left them Avithout so 
much as the Avish of aspiring to foUoAv from afar the example of Charles 
the Bold or Albert IV of Munich. To the abler German lords of this 
tj’pe the feudal ideal of absolute domination over their OAvn fiefs was 
less satbfying in itself and moreover less probable of realisation. Their 
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ten-itories were so small, and so scattered, their resources were so meagre 
and so precarious, that feudal independence meant to them but a limited, 
localised, and stunted career, and afforded them few guarantees of pro- 
tection against the aggressions of their stronger neighbours. In such 
men there was no strong bias of self-interest to prevent tlieh giving 
rein to the wholesome sentiment of love of fatherland which still 
survived in German breasts. But personal pride, traditional feuds with 
neighbouring houses, the habit of suspicion, and a general low level 
of political sagacity and individual capacity made it difficult for this 
class as a whole to initiate any comprehensive movement. All through 
the weary years of Frederick’s reign projects of reform had been con- 
stantly shattered by the violence and jealousy of the greater princes 
and by the indifference and want of unanimity of the petty ones. A 
leader of ability and insight had long been wanted to dominate their 
sluggish natures and quicken their slow minds with worthier ideals. 
Such a leader was at last found in Count Berthold of Henneberg, who 
in 1484 became Elector of Mainz at the age of 43. He soon made 
himself famous for the vigour, justice, and sternness, ■with which he 
ruled his dominions, for his eloquence in council, and for the large and 
patriotic ■views which he held on all broad questions of national policy. 
With him the movement for effective imperial reform really begins. 

Berthold of Mainz had little of the churchman about him, and 
his life was in no^wise that of the saint ; but he stands out among all 
the princes of his time as the one statesman who strove with great 
ability and consummate pertinacity to realise the ideal of a free, national 
and united German State. His courage, his resourcefulness, his perti- 
nacity, and his enthusiasm carried for a time everything before them. 
But soon grave practical difficulties ■wrecked his schemes and blasted 
his hopes. It is even possible to imagine that his policy was vicious in 
principle. It was a ■visionary and an impossible task to make petty 
feudalists champions of order, law, and progress. It involved moreover 
an antagonism to the monarchy, which after all was the only possible 
centre of any effective national sentiment in that age. But whatever 
may be thought of Berthold’s practical insight, the whole history of 
Frederick HI and of his successors shows clearly that the German 
monarchy, far from being as in England or France the true mainspring 
of a united national life, persistently and by deliberate policy operated ns 
the strongesit particularistic influence. A^r all, Germany was a nation, 
and Berthold strove by the only way open to him to make Germany 
what England and France were ^ready becoming. It was not his fault 
that the method forced upon him was from the beginning an almost 
hopeless one. 

To students of English medieval history Beithold’s position seems 
perfectly clear. His ambition was to provide Germany with an efficient 
central government; but also to secure that the exercise of this authority 
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should be in the hands of a committee of magnates, and not tinder the 
control of the German monarch. O^is design has been described as an 
attempt at federalism ; but the word suggests a more conscious partition 
of power between central and local authority, and a more organised and 
representative control of the supreme power than ever Berthold or 
his associates di'eamed to be necessary. A more complete analogy with 
Berthold’s ideals is to be found in the policy of the great prelates and 
earls of England against the more neglectful or self-seeking kings of the 
thirteenth and fomdeenth centuries. The Clares and the Montforts, the 
Bohuns, Bigods, and Lancasters, the Cantilupes, the Winchelseas, and 
the Arundels of medieval England had no trace of properly feudal 
ambition. They accepted the centralised institutions of the monarchy 
as ultimate facts, and aspired only to keep the centralised power under 
their oivn control. The heroes of the Provisions of Oxford, the Lords 
Ordainers, and the Lords Appellant, while upholding the representative 
legislative and taxative body by frequent sessions of Parliament, sought 
to put the executive power wliich properly belonged to the Croivn into 
the hands of a commission roughly representative of the great houses. 
It was a nobler ambition and a finer career for a Clare or a Bohun or a 
Fitzalan to take his share in controlling the central power than to strive 
to put a ring fence round his estates and govern them as he had long 
administered his Welsh Marcher lordships. Even the lord of a great 
Palatinate might prefer to have his share in ruling England as a whole, 
rather than limit his ambition to playing the part of a petty king on 
his OAvn estates. An Anthony Bek was a greater man as minister of 
Edward I than as the mere sovereign of the lands of St Cuthbert. 

Berthold and his associates were in the same position as the English 
baronial leaders. As Archbishop of Mainz Berthold might either be 
a petty prince holding sway over scattered regions of the Rhineland and 
of Franconia, or a great political ecclesiastic like Arundel or Wykeham 
or George of Amboise. The mder career appealed alike to his patriotism, 
his interests, and his ambition. As feudal sovereigns the Rhenish 
Electors stood but in the second rank of German iiilers. As prelates, as 
councillors of their peem, as directors of the Diets, and as effective and 
not merely nominal Chancelloi-s of their suzerain’s domains, they might 
well emulate the exploits of a Hanno or a Rainald of Dassel. Under 
the guidance of an aristocracy that was neither feudal nor pai-ticularist, 
and in which the ecclesiastical element was so strong tliat the dangers 
of hereditary influence were reduced to a minimum, a German State 
might have arisen as united and strong as the France of Louis XI or 
Francis I, while as free as Lancastrian England. Rude facts proved this 
ambition unworkable. Monarchy, and monarchy only, could be practi- 
cally efficient as the formative element in national life. Since German 
monarchy refused to do its duty, German unity was destined not to be 
achieved. Nevertheless the attempt of Berthold is among the most 
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interesting experiments in history, and the spectacle of the feudal 
potentates of Germany reversing the role of their French or Spanish 
compeers and striving to build up a united German nation, despite 
the separatist opposition of the German monarch, shows how strong 
were the forces that made for nationality during the transition from 
medieval to modem times. And it was no small indication of the 
practical wisdom of Berthold that he won over the whole Electoral 
College to his views. Less dignified princes were as a rule content to 
follow their lead. Only the Dukes of Bavaria held aloof, obstinately 
bent upon securing Bavarian interests alone. But perhaps the greatest 
triumph of the reformers was to be found in the temporary adhesion of 
the young King of tire Romans to their plans. 

Berthold of Mainz laid his fii-st plan of reform before the Diet 
of Frankfort of 1485. He proposed a single national system of currency, 
a universal Landfriede, and a Supreme Court of Justice specially charged 
with the carrying out of the Public Peace. After tire election of 
Maximilian in 1486, the demand of a special grant to carry on war 
against the Turks gave a new opportunity for insisthrg on the policy 
wlxich the cold and unsympathetic Emperor had done bis best to shelve. 
But the princes now rejected the proposed tax, on the ground that the 
cooperation of the cities was necessary towards granting an aid, whereas 
no cities had been summoned to this Diet The result was before long 
the final establishment of the right of the cities to form an integral 
part of every assembly of the German national council. The Diet of 
1489 saw every imperial toTO summoned to its deliberations. Within a 
generation the city representatives had become the Third Estate of the 
Empire side by side with Electors and princes. 

Frederick gave way both on the question of the rights of the cities 
and on the programme of reform. He procured his Tm’kish grant in 
return for the promise to establish the Landfriede and an imperial court 
of justice. But he did nothing to give effect to bis general assmances ; 
and the Estates, closely brought together by their common aim, continued 
to press for the carrying out of Frederick’s concessions. Their first real 
victoiy was at the Diet of Frankfort in 1489, when Maximilian, intent on 
getting help to make himself master of the Netherlands, and now also 
involved in liis fantastic quest of the hand of Anne of Britauny, promised 
the Diet to do his best to md it in obtaining an eftcctive constitution 
of the imperial court of justice. A fuiiher step in advance was made 
at the important Diet of Nurnberg of 1491, where Maximilian declared 
that the Landfriede, already proclaimed for ten years, should be pro- 
claimed for ever, and that for its execution a competent tribunal should 
be set up at his father’s Court. 

Even Maximilian’s adhesion failed to secure the lasting triumph of the 
Estates. So long as the old Emperor lived, nothing practical was done ; 
but on Frederick’s death in 1493 the open-minded heir became the actual 
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ruler of the Empire. Maximilian was young, restless, ambitious, and able. 
He had already embarked in those grandiose schemes of international 
intervention whicli remained the most serious political interest of the 
rest of his life. To these he now added his father’s care for the develop- 
ment and consolidation of a gx'eat Austrian State. Having however 
nothing of Frederick’s self-restraint, he ever gave free rein to the impulse 
of the moment, and was willing not only to sacrifice the Empire, to whose 
interests he was indifferent, but even his own Austrian lands to obtain 
some immediate military or diplomatic advantage in the prosecution 
of his more visionary ideals. Since he had become King of the Homans 
he had won his share of successes ; but his incurable habit of keeping 
too many irons in the fire made it impossible for him to prevail in 
the long run. It was something that, despite the recent ignominy of 
his Bruges captivity, he was steadily increasing the influence which he 
wielded in the Netherlands on behalf of his young son, Philip, But 
he was still involved in great difficulties in that quarter, and the 
hostility of France, which had robbed him of his Breton wife, still excited 
powerful Netherlandish factions against him. A new trouble arose with 
Charles VIII’s expedition to Italy in 1494. The triumphant progress of 
tlie French King gave the last blow to the imagined interests of the 
Empire in the peninsula. Maximilian who had at first hoped to fish on 
his own account in the troubled waters, became intensely eager to afford 
all the help he could to the Italian League which was soon formed 
against the French. In 1495 he formally adliered to the confederacy. 
But effective assistance to the Italians could only be given by Maximilian 
as the price of real concessions to the party of imperial reform. Though 
the promises made by him in his father’s lifetime sat but lightly on the 
reigning monarch, impulse, ambition, and immediate policy aU combined 
to keep him in this case true to his word. 

On March 26, 1495, Maximilian laid his first proposition before a Diet 
at Worms, to which despite the urgency of the crisis the princes came 
slowly and negligently. He appealed strongly to the Estates to check 
the progress of the French in Italy. An immediate grant for the relief 
of Milan, a more continued subsidy that would enable him to set up 
a standing army for ten or twelve yeare, could alone save the Empire 
from dishonour. 

It was the opportunity of the reformers, and on April 29 Elector 
Berthold formulated the conditions upon rvhich the Diet would give the 
King efficient financial and military support The old ideas — Public 
Peace, imperial Court of Justice and the rest — were once more elaborated. 
But Berthold’s chief anxiety was now for the appointment of a permanent 
imperial Council, representative directly of the Electors and the other 
Estates of the Empire, without whose approval no act of the King was 
to be regarded as valid. The only solid power Berthold wished to 
reserve to the King was that of supreme command in war ; but no war 
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was to be declared Avithout the sanction of the CounciL Matters of 
too great difficulty for the Council to determine were to be referred 
not to the King alone, but to the King and Electors in conjunction ; 
and both here and on the projected Council the King counted but as a 
single vote. K Maximilian accepted this scheme, a Common Penny was 
to be levied throughout the Empire and an army established under the 
control of the Council. 

To Maximilian Berthold’s proposals must have seemed but a demand 
for his abdication. But he cleverly negotiated instead of openly refusing, 
and finally made a counter-proposal, which practically reduced the 
suggested Council to a mere royal Coimcil, whose independent action was 
limited to the periods of the King’s absence, and which otherwise sat at 
the King’s Court and depended upon the King’s pleasure. Long and 
wearisome negotiations followed, but a final agreement issued on August 7 
showed that Berthold’s plan had essentially been abandoned in favour of 
Maximilian’s alternative propositions. The reformers preferred to give 
up their Executive Council altogether rather than allow it to be twisted 
into a shape which would have subordinated it to the royal preroga- 
tive. They went back on the old line of suggestions, — Public Peace, 
Common Penny, imperial Court of Justice, and the rest. Maximilian 
had already professed his acceptance of these schemes, so that on such 
lines agreement was not difficult. Even this mutilated plan of reform 
was sufficiently thorough and di’astic. It makes the Diet of 1495 one of 
the turning-points in the constitutional history of the Empire. 

The Landfriede was proclaimed without any limitation of time, and 
private war was forbidden to all Estates of the Empire under pain of the 
imperial ban. A special obligation to cany out this Public Peace was 
enjoined on those dwelling within twenty miles of the place of any 
breach of it. Were this not enough, the vindication of the peace 
rested mth the Diet. Law was now to supersede violence, and an 
adequate Supreme Court was at last to be established. Frederick III 
had converted his traditional feudal Court {Hqfgericht) into an insti- 
tution styled the Cameral Tribunal {Kammergericlit), without in any 
very material way modifying its constitution. A very different Imperial 
Cameral Tribunal (Reicli^lcainrnergencht) was now set up. Its head, the 
Kammeirichter, was indeed the King’s nominee, but the sixteen assessors, 
half doctors of law, half of knightly rank, who virtually overshadowed 
his authority, were to be directly nominated by the Estates. The law 
which the new Comt was to administer was the Homan Law, whose 
doctrines soon began to filter downwards into the lower Courts, with the 
result that its principles and procedure speedily exercised a proformd 
influence on every branch of German jurisprudence. The new Court was 
not to follow the King, but to sit at some fixed place (at first Frankfort), 
which could only be changed by vote of the Estates. Its officers were to 
be paid not by the Emperor but by the Empire. Thus independent 
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of the monarch and responsible to the Estates alone, they were to 
exercise supreme jurisdiction over all persons and in all causes, and 
immediate jm'isdiction over all tenants-in-chief. The Diet was hence- 
forth to meet annually, and no weighty matters were to be decided, even 
by the King, without the counsel and consent of the Estates. This was 
practically the compensation which Maximilian offered to the reformers 
for rejecting their plan of a permanent executive Council. Frequent 
parliaments might be endured; but a cabinet council, dependent upon the 
Estates, was, Maximilian saw, fatal to the continuance of his authority. 
A general tax called the Common Penny {Gemetm Pfennig) was to be 
levied throughout the Empire. This Avas a roughly assessed and rudely 
graduated property-tax, which had also some elements of an income-tax 
and a poll-tax. It Avas now established for four years, and Avas to be 
collected by the local piincely or municipal authorities, but to be 
handed OA'er to officials of the Empii’e and ultimately entrusted to sev’en 
imperial treasurers, appointed by King and Estates and established at 
Frankfort. Maximilian AA’as authorised to take 150,000 florins from the 
Common Penny to defray the expenses of his Italian expedition. 

In September the Estates separated. Both King and Diet Avere 
mutually satisfied, and it seemed as if brighter days Avere to daAvn for 
the Empire. But dark clouds soon began to gather on every side. 
Maximilian Avas bitterly disappointed AA'ith his unfortunate Italian 
campaign of 1496. The German reformers soon found that it Avas 
easier to diaAV up schemes of reform than to carry out even the slightest 
improvement. 

It Avas not that the Edict of Worms Avas Avholly inoperative. The 
proclamation of the Landfriedc Avas a real boon, though of course it did 
not change by magic a laAvless into a laAv-abiding society. The Kammer- 
gericlit provided justice in many cases where justice Avould have been 
impossible before. But the collection of the Common Penny proA'ed the 
I’eal difficulty. Ea'ch princes Avho Avere AveH disposed toAvaids Berthold’s 
policy shoAved no eagerness to levy a tax AA’hich other men Avere to spend. 
In many districts nothing AvhatcA'er AA-^as done to collect the money. 
The knights as a body refused all taxation, inasmuch as their service 
Avas military and not fiscal. The abbots declined to recognise the juris- 
diction of a comd so exclusively secular as the Kammcrgericld. The 
princes not represented at Worms repudiated altogether laAvs passed by 
an assembly in Avhich they had taken no part. 

The Aveak point of the neAv constitution Avas its lack of any ad- 
ministrative authority. Maximilian Avas in Italy, and his representativ’es 
ostentatiously stood aloof fz’om any effort to enforce the hcaa" laAvs. 
Events soon shoAA'ed that Berthold was right in demanding the establish- 
ment of an executive Council. The yearly Diets Avere too cumbrous, 
expensiA'e, and disorganised, to be of any value in discharging admini- 
strative functions. The fimt Diet under the ncAv system, which was to 
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meet in February, 1496, and complete tbe new constitution, never came 
into being, neither Maximilian nor the princes thinking it worth their 
while to attend. Before long want of money and want of coercive power 
vitiated the whole scheme of reform. The imperial Chamber ceased 
to he efficient when its decisions could not be enforced, and when its 
memhei's, seeing no prospect of their promised salaries from an empty 
treasur}^, compensated themselves by taking bribes from suitors or 
transferred themselves to more profitable employments. 

The next few years were marked by a series of strenuous efforts on tbe 
part of Berthold to carry through in practice what had already been ac- 
cepted in name. Maximilian’s need for money soon gave him his chance. 
The Diet was summoned to meet the Emperor at Chiavenna ; and, when 
the princes refused to cross the Alps, its meeting-place was fixed for 
Lindau on the Lake of Constance. Tlie remote and inconvenient little 
island city was, to the great disgust of the Estates, selected because of its 
nearness to Italj’. Tlie princes werc ordered to bring with them their 
share of the Common Penny and their quota of troops to support the 
Emperor in Italy. But the Diet, which was opened in September, 1496, 
was very scantily attended. The princes who appeared came to Lindau 
without either money or men. In Maximilian’s absence Berthold of 
Mainz stood forth more conspicuously than ever as the leader of the 
Estates. He passionately exhorted the Germans to follow the example 
of the Swiss, who through union and trast in one another had made 
themselves respected and feared by all the world. His special object 
was to insist upon the execution of the Edict of Worms in the Austrian 
hereditary dominions, where but slight regard had hitherto been paid to 
it- He also secured the passing of a resolution that the Common Penny 
should be paid to the imperial Treasurers by March, 1497, and that its 
disposition should be determined by a new Diet to be summoned for the 
spring. By promptly providing for the salaries of its members, Berthold 
also prevented the dissolution of the Kammcrgcriclit, which the Diet 
now transferred to Worms, because that city w’as regarded as a more 
accessible place than Frankfort for the doctors of the Rhenish Uni- 
versities. 

The Diet reassembled in the spring of 1497 at Worms; but again the 
Emperor did not appear. Despite tlie Landfricde the Elector of Trier 
waged a fierce war against Boppard, and with the help of his neighboure 
reduced the toivn to his obedience. The Siriss refused to recognise a 
decision of the Kamviergcricht. The Common Penny came in but 
slowly. But external political complications once more helped forward 
the schemes of the German reformers. Louis XII succeeded Charles WII 
as King of France. Before long he had occupied the hlilanese and forced 
Maximilian’s own son Philip, as ruler of the Netherlands, to make a 
separate peace irith him by which the young Archduke formally left 
Burgundy in French hands for I^uis’s life. Reduced to desperation by 
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these troubles, Maximilian was again forced to have recoui'se to the Estates. 
The Diet, which had been dragging on its lengthy and unimportant 
sittings at Worms, was transferred at the Emperor’s request to his own 
city of Freiburg in the Breisgau. He complained bitterly that the 
Estates were indifferent to Ins foreign policy and careless of the glories 
of the Empire. “ I have been betrayed by the Lombards,” he declared, 
“ I have been abandoned by the Germans, But I will not again suffer 
myself to be bound hand and foot as at Worms. I will cany on the 
war myself, and you can say to me what you will. I would sooner 
dispense myself from my oath at Frankfort; for I am bound to the 
House of Austria as well as to the Empire,” With King and Estates 
thus utterly at variance, no great results were to be expected. Maxi- 
milian desired to carry out his .spirited foreign policy: the Estates 
wished to secure the peace and prosperity of Germany. It was to little 
purpose that Berthold and many of the cities brought in their contri- 
butions towards the Common Penny. Maximilian repaired to the 
Netherlands to wage war against Charles, Count of Egmont, the self- 
styled Duke of Gelderland, who upheld the French cause on the Lower 
Rhine. ’With war everywhere it was useless to go on with the farce 
of assembling the Estates, In 1499 an attempt to hold a Diet at 
Worms broke down, and, though Maximilian went back from Gelderland 
to Cologne to meet the Estates, the rump of a Diet assembled at Worms 
refused to transfer its sittings to Cologne. Berthold lay dangerously 
sick. The helplessness and disorder of the Empire were as great as ever. 

A trouble that had long been imminent now came to a head. Tlie 
Swiss Confederacy, though still nominally a part of the Empire, had long 
been drafting into independence. It now refused to be bound by the new 
policy of strengthening the links that connected the various parts of the 
Empire rvith each other. Tire Swiss, who had recently given great 
offence by declining to join the Swabian League, now forbade the 
collection of the Common Penny and rejected the jurisdiction of the 
Kammcrgcriclit. They renewed their connexion with France at the very 
moment rvhen France went to war with the Empire, and thr'eatened to 
absorb the confederated towns of Elsass, ns in 1481 they had absorbed 
Freiburg and Solothum. The cager-ness of Maximilian’s Tyrolese govern- 
ment now forced him into open war with the Swiss. But the princely 
champions of reform woidd not lift a hand against the daring moun- 
taineers who defied the authoi'ity of the Empire. Only the Swabian 
League gave Maximilian any real help. Before long his armies were 
beaten and there was no money to raise fresh ones. In despair he con- 
cluded the Peace of Basel (1499) in which he gave the Swiss their omi 
terms. They were declared freed from the Common Penny and fi'om the 
imperial Chamber and all other specific imperial jurisdiction, A vague 
and undefined relationship between the Swiss and the Empire was stiU 
allowed to remain until the Peace of 1648. And in the followng years 
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matters ivere made worse by the constant tendency of the south German 
States to fall away from the Empire and attach themselves to the 
Confederacy, of which in 1501 Basel and SchafFhausen, and Appenzell 
in 1513, were formally admitted as full members. It was the mere 
accident of some unsettled local disputes as to criminal jurisdiction over 
the Thurgau that prevented Constance from follomng in their steps. 
Such of the Estates of Upper Swabia as had hitherto preserved their 
freedom now hastened to become “confederate” or “protected” or 
“allied” to the strenuous Confederacy, which now dominated the whole 
region between the Upper Rhine and the Alps, and had also established 
friendly relations with the Rhaetian Leagues that were now taking shape. 

It cost Maximilian little to renormce the rights of the Empire over the 
Swiss. He looked upon the Coirfederates as most useful to him in help- 
ing his designs on Italy, and now trasted with their assistance to restore 
his father-in-law to Mdau. But in 1500 came the second conquest of 
Milan by the French, and Ludovico’s lifelong captivity in a French 
dungeon. In the same year the agreement between Louis and Ferdinand 
of Spain for the partition of Naples still further isolated Maximilian. 
He was as unsuccessful in his schemes of foreign conquest as was Beithold 
in his plans of internal reformation. Within a few years he had fought 
against Florentines and French, against Gelderland and Srvitzerland, and 
on each occasion had lost the day. And each failure of Maximilian tlrrew 
him more and more completely on the mercy of the German reformers. 

In April, 1500, the Diet assembled at Augsburg. Maximilian himself 
now offered important concessions. Eveiy’body hated the Common Penny, 
and neither the princes nor the cities were so rich or public-spirited as to 
submit permanently to the waste of money and time, and to the rvithdrawal 
from their omr proper local work, involved in the assembling of arrnual 
Diets. As arr alterirative to the first of these hitherto necessary evils 
the King revived a proposal made at Frankfort in 1486, by which the 
Estates were to set on foot a permanent army of 34,000 men, and to 
provide means for its maintenance. In place of the annual Diets a 
permanent committee might be established. Oir this basis the Estates 
began to negotiate with the King, and by July 2 an agr-eemerrt was 
arrived at. In tlris, instead of the standing army suggested by MaximrUan, 
an elaborate scheme was devised for setting on foot an army for six 
years. Every four hundred property-holders or householders were to 
combine to equip and pay a foot-soldier to fight the King’s battles. 
For the assessment of this burden the parochial organisation was to be 
employed, and the sums levied were to be roughly proportionate to the 
means of the contributor. The clergy, the religious Orders, and the citi- 
zens of imperial towns were to pay one florin for every 40 florins of income. 
The Jews were taxed at a florin a head. Counts and barons of the 
Empire were to equip a horseman for each 4000 florins of income, while 
knights were to do what they corrld. The princes of the Empire were 
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to provide at least 500 cavalry from their private resources. It was 
hoped that these arrangements would give the King an army of 80,000 
men; and the leadera of the Diet probably thought it a clever stroke 
of policy that, while they were themselves let off ver}' lightly, the 
greater part of the burden fell upon the smaller propeiiy-ownci-s. 

Tire obligation to summon a yearly Diet was not formally repealed, 
but, while legislation and supreme control of finance still remained 
the special functions of the assembled Estates, the executive business 
with which they were so incompetent to deal devolved upon a Council 
of Regency {JReichsrcgimcnt). This was to consist of twenty-one mem- 
bers. At its head was the King or a deputy appointed by the King. 
Tire further representation of the King’s interest was provided through 
an Austrian and a Netherlandish member of the Council. But the 
other eighteen Councillor's were entirely outside the King’s control. 
Each of the six Electors had an individual voice in the Corrncil. One of 
them was always to be present in person, beiirg replaced by a colleague 
after three months. Each of the five absent Electors pei-sonally nomi- 
nated a meirrbcr of the Regency. Tire representation of the other 
Estates was divided into two categories. Certairr eminent imperial 
vassals were singled out and grarrted a personal right of occasional appear- 
ance. Tlrus twelve princes, six spiritual and six lay, were specified as 
having the privilege of sitting in the Couircil, by two at a time. Simi- 
larly there were one reprcsoirtative of the prelates (abbots and other lesser 
dignitaries), one of the counts and two of the free and imperial towns, 
arranged in groups for the purpose. Besides the six Councillors chosen 
from this first category, there were six others representing the Estates 
of six gi'eat circumscriptions or Circles into which Germany, excluding 
the electoral lands, was now for this purpose divided. No names were 
given to these districts, but roughly they corresponded to the later 
Circles of Franconia, Bavaria, Swabia, the Upper Rhine, Lower Saxony 
and Wastphalia. The whole con.stitution was so airangcd that the pre- 
ponderance of power was altogether with the princes, and especially with 
the Electors. ^Ihe inferior Estates were as samtily represented as was 
the King himself. 

The establishment of the Council of Regency marks the highest 
moment of Berthold’s triumph. Germany had obtained her centralised 
institutions, her ICammergerkhty her annual Diets, her national army, 
and her imperial taxation. She now also had an executive government 
as directly dependent upon the Estates as a modem English Cabinet or 
as the royal Councils, nominated in the English Parliament, in the days 
before the Wars of the Roses had destroyed Lancastrian constitutional- 
ism. Tlie events of the last five years had demonstrated that, without 
such executive authority, the reforms were unworkable. But did the 
circumstances and temper of the times allow such a system as this any 
reasonable prospects of success ? Lancastrian constitutionalism had failed 
cii, -ix. 
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miserabl}’ and had but paved the way to Tudor monarchy. What 
chance was there of Berthold’s system prevailing under far worse con- 
ditions in Germany ? 

Maximilian was not likely to acquiesce in being deprived of all that 
made monarchy a reality. The knights with their passion for lawless 
freedom, the cities with their narrow outlook and strong local preju- 
dices, might be likewise expected to have no good will towards a S 3 'stcm 
in which the former had no part and the latter but a very small one. 
But a still greater difficulty lay in the princes, whose sectional 
ambitions and want of settled national policy wholly unfitted them 
for carrying out so delicate and difficult a task. Could a group of 
turbulent nobles, trained in long traditions of private warfare and 
personal self-seeking, provide Gemany wth that sound government 
which lands -with better political prospects could only obtain from the 
strong hand of an individual monarch ? The answer to these questions 
was not long in coming. In a few years the Council of Regency broke 
down utterly, bearing with it in its fall the strongest pillars of the new 
German constitution. 

A final struggle between Maximilian and the Estates arose as to the 
meeting-place of the Coimcil of Regency. But Maximilian had gone too 
far on the way of concession to be able to succeed in enforcing his wish 
that the Council should follow the Comrt. The Estates resolved that it 
shoidd meet in the first instance at Niimberg. Full of anger and scorn 
the King left Augsburg, seeking the consolations of the chase in Tyrol. 
Berthold betook himself to Numberg, in order to take his turn as 
resident Elector on the Cormcil of Regency. Tire choice of Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony, as the imperial deputy, made Berthold’s task as easy 
as was possible. But Frederick was very commonly' absent from the 
Council. He was too great a prince to be able to devote his whole 
time to the reform of the Empire. Upon Berthold alone fell the burden 
of the new system. Yet he was broken in health and spirits, and even at 
best only one prince among many. It was due to him that the Council 
had so much as a start. No political genius could have given it a 
long life, 

Difljculties arose almost from the beginning. Jfaximilian grew indig- 
nant when he discovered that there was no probability of an army being 
levied to fight the French, and still more wrathful when the Council 
entered into negotiations on its oto accoimt with Louis XII, with whom 
it concluded a truce without any reference whatever to Italy. This 
seemed, and perhaps was, treason. But Maximilian Avas at the same time 
treating with Louis, and, though for a long time he refused to ratify tlie 
compact between the French Kmg and the Estates, he made a truce on 
his oAcn behalf and finally accepted also that arranged by the Council. 
But a new difference of opinion at once arose as to the proclamation 
of the papal Jubilee of 1500 in Germany. King aird Council opened 
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separate negotiations with Cardinal Perraudi the papal legate, and Maxi- 
milian much resented the agreement made between legate and council, 
that the profits derived from the Jubilee in Germany should he devoted 
exclusively to the Txrrkish war. He avenged himself by allowing the 
Pope to proclaim the Jubilee without reseiwation and by quarrelling with 
the Legate. Meanwhile the Comicil was failing in the impossible task of 
goveming Germany. The crisis came to a head in 1501 at the Diet of 
Niimberg, from which Maximilian was absent. The King now broke openly 
with the Council, and did his best to make its position impossible. Not 
only did he refuse to attend its sittings, but he neglected to appoint a 
deputy to preside in his absence. He would not even nominate the 
Austrian representative. He denounced Berthold as a traitor and 
schemer, and strove to raise an army, after the ancient fashion, by 
calling upon the individual princes to supply their contingents. 

In the struggle that ensued both King and reformers gave up any 
attempt to observe the new system. Bei-thold fell back upon the vener- 
able expedient of a Union of Electors {Kwfltirstenverein). He has been 
reproached with lack of policy in thus abandoning the infant constitu- 
tion, but his action was probably the resxdt of inevitable necessity. As 
he had to fight the King, he naturally chose the most practical weapon 
that lay to hand. 

After the fashion of the Luxemburg period, an Electoral Diet was now 
held at Frankfort. The Elector Palatine Philip (14'76-1508), nephew 
and successor of Frederick the Victorious, who had hitherto been at 
feud with the Elector of Mainz, now made terras with him and attended 
the meeting. Alarmed at the unity of the Electors, Maximilian ordered 
them to adjoiu'n to Speyer, where he would meet them in pemon. But 
the Electors quitted Frankfort before the King’s messenger could anive. 
Before separating, hoAvever, they renewed the ancient Union of the 
Electoi’s, and pledged each other to act as one man in upholding the 
reforms of 1495 and 1500. It Avas afterAvards believed that the Electors 
talked of deposing Maximilian, or at least of obtaining stiU more di’astic 
reforms. This hoAvever does not seem to have been the case. It Avas 
futile to seek further changes, Avhen the innovations already approved of 
could not be caiTied out in practice. 

The Electors resolved that, if the King did not summon a Diet, they 
Avould themselves meet in November at Gelnhausen, and invite the other 
Estates to join them. Before this parliamentary convention of the 
German Estates, they resolved to lay a programme of policy that far 
surpassed in comprehensiveness any previous plan of reformation. This 
scheme provided not merely for the maintenance of the Landfnede, the 
restoration of the Kammergeiiclit, and the strengthening of the ReicM- 
regiment. It distinguished itself from its predecessors by going beyond 
the interests of the princes and taking some thought of the welfare 
of the ordinary poor man, Avhom it sought to protect from the personal 
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services, taxes, ecclesiastical Courts and other grievances weighing 
heavily upon hini. But a body which could not car^ through a 
simple political programme showed temerity in dealing wth schemes of 
social reformation. Meanwhile the relations between King and princes 
became more and more embittered. “The King,” said a Venetian ambas- 
sador, “ speaks ill of the princes, and the princes speak ill of the King.” 

Maximilian had grown wiser with experience. He at last saw that 
to maintain a stiff attitude of resistance and to dwell upon his prerogative 
only sen-ed to imite his vassals against him. About this time he gradually 
drifted into a more temporising, but also a more dangerous, attitude. He 
was now content to bide his time and wait on events. In the long run 
the single will of the King was more likely to prevail than the divided 
wills of a host of magnates. Maximilian now endeavoured to break up 
the Electoral Union, and to make a party for himself among the younger 
princes. He employed all his rare personal talents, all tlie charm and 
fascination which belonged to him, in order to attract to himself on 
personal grormds the devotion of the rising generation. He cleverly sowed 
dissension between the mass of the immediate nobility and the little knot 
of reformer's, who practically controlled the whole of the opposition. IVhy 
should a small ring of elderly princes of the second rank deprive the 
younger generation of all power at home or prospect of distinction abroad? 
He appealed to the particularistic interests, which were endangered, like 
his orvn, by the unionist policy of the Electors. He invoked the chivalrous 
and adventurous spirit which might well find a more glorious career in 
fighting Turks and French under the brilliant ruler than in wrangling 
about constitutional reform at home. He exerted all his interest at 
episcopal and abbatial elections, and not seldom succeeded in carrying 
his candidate. He sought to wn over Alexander VI to his side, and 
with that object did not hesitate to negotiate directly with the papal 
Curia over the head of the legate, A few years of hard work in these 
directions wrought a surprising dilference in Maximilian’s position. 
With increasing prosperity he grew more cheerful and good-tempered. 
Only against Berthold of Mainz did he show any great bitterness, and 
he now sought to obtain the Archbishop’s resignation on the ground of 
ill-health in favour of one of his young followers, the Margrave Casimir 
of Brandenburg-Kulmbach. The very Electors began to despair of 
their policy of opposition. They resolved that it Avas but a Avaste of 
time and money to hold Diets in the absence of the King. Tavo years 
before it had been the highest goal of their ambition to summon the 
Estates without waiting for the formality of the royal Avrih 

Concurrently Avith these neAV dcA'elopments, Jlaximilian forged other 
weapons against the reforming oligarchy. So long as he possessed but 
a purely personal authority, he Avas poAverless against the new system. 
He therefore resoK’ed to start counter-organisations, emanating from the 
royal prerogative, which might be taken into account against those 
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established by the Estates at the expense of his supreme authority. 
Besides this general motive, he found a particular object for such action 
in the condition of his Austrian temtories, which were as disunited 
and disorderly as feudal States were ever wont to be. He had akeady 
begun to combine the ordered administration of his hereditary lands 
with a rival imperial system that sprang from the royal initiative. 
The first great step was Maximilian’s Hofraihsordnung of 1497. Since 
the ancient Hofrath of the Middle Ages had been merged in the 
Kammergericht of Frederick III, which had in its turn been superseded 
by the Reichskammergerkht of the reformer’s, there was no royal Court 
adequate to support and represent the Crown either in the Empire or 
the hereditary lands of the House of Austria. Maximilian now set up a 
permanent Aulic Council (Hofrath), competent to deal with “aU and 
every business that can flow in from the Empire, Christendom at large, 
or the King’s hereditary pi’incipalities.” This body was to follow the 
royal Court, was to be appointed by the King, and was to decide on all 
matters by a majority. It was not only a High Court of Justice, 
exercising conemTent jurisdiction with the Reicliskammergericld. It was 
also a supreme administrative body. It was to stand to the Empire 
and the Estates as the Concilium Ordinarium of the late medieval 
English Kings stood to England and the English Parliament. Next 
year, Maximilian further improved his executive government The 
Hoffcammerordnung of 1498 set up a separate financial administration, 
dependent on the Emperor, and subordinated also to the Aulic Council, 
which heard appeals from its decisions. This body, which was to sit at 
Innsbruck, was to centralise the financial machinery of Empire and 
hereditary dominions alike under four treasurers, one for the Empire, 
one for Burgundy, and two for Austria. About the same date the 
Hofkansleiordnung completed these monarchical I’eforms by setting 
up a Chancery or office of State on modern lines and with powers 
such as could never be given to hereditary Chancellors like the Rhenish 
Archbishops. In these measures the King offered to his subjects rival 
guarantees for order, peace, and prosperity to those procured for them 
by the Diet. After the Gelnhausen meeting he proceeded still further 
on the same course. He set up a neAv Kammergericht, consisting of 
judges appointed by himself, and this body actually had a short and 
troubled life at Ratisbon. He also talked of a new Reichsregvment, 
which was to be a Privy Council dependent on King alone; but this 
scheme never came into being. 

Had Maximilian been a great statesman, aiming at one thing at a 
time, this system might have been the beginning of a centralised bureau- 
cracy that would have soon pervaded the whole Empire with monarchical 
ideas of administration. But he was neither persevering, nor whole- 
hearted, nor far-seeing enough to pursue deliberately the policy of making 
himself a despot ; and his reforms soon showed themselves to be but the 
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temporaiy expedients of an ingenious but superficial and temporising 
waiter on events. In a few years fresh royal ordinances upset the system 
as easily as it had been called into being ; and in practice Maximilian’s 
reforms were not much better carried out than those of the Diet. 
The Aulic Council ceased to exist, and its revival was only forced upon 
Maximilian by the Estates of his own dominions, which saw in a standing 
council of this sort a means of checking arbitrary prerogative. Maximilian 
died before the renewed Aulic Coimcil came into working order. Later, 
its permanent establishment was secured, and as time went on it proved 
a rather formidable rival to the imperial Chamber. In after ages it 
was found more advantageous to take suits before the Emperor’s Court 
than before the Court of the Empire, because justice was cheaper, 
quicker, and more certain in the Aulic Council than in the imperial 
Chamber. 

Maximilian soon ceased to take much interest in reforming the Empire 
by royal prerogative. But he continued to busy himself with schemes 
for strengthening and unifying the administration of his hereditary 
dominions. He had long ago chased away the Hungarian conquerors of 
Vienna, and put an end to the division of the Austrian lands between 
two rival branches of the Habsbnrg House. The Aulic Council and the 
Innsbruck Chamber had a less direct bearing on the Empire than on the 
hereditary dominions, for the whole of which the Chamber might well have 
been the source of a single financial system. But Maximilian soon set 
up, in place of the single HqfTtammer, two Chambers sitting at Vienna 
for Lower Austria {i.e. Austria, Carinthia, Camiola, Styria and Istria), 
and at Innsbruck for Upper Austria (Tyrol, Vorarlberg and East 
Swabia), •svith perhaps a third organisation for the scattered VorJande 
in the Black Forest and Elsass. In 1501 followed an elaborate plan of 
administrative reform for Lower Austria, which established six executive, 
judicial, and financial bodies at Linz, Vienna, and Wiener Neustadt 
These are the first signs of a reaction from Maximilian’s centralising 
policy which became stronger towards the end of his reign. It is hard 
to detennine how far this proceeded from his instability, and how far 
from the pressui’e of the local Estates of the Austrian dominions to 
which his financial embarrassments ever made him peculiarly liable. In 
the end, however, it was the Estates that took the lead, in Anstria as in 
the Empire. Tlie meeting at Innsbruck in 1518, famous in Austrian his- 
tory, of deputations from the various Landtagc of the hereditary lands, 
is justly regarded as the first establishment of any organic imity rvitliin 
the Austrian dominions. Maximilian shared with the Estates the merit 
of convoking the meeting; and it was this body that sanctioned the 
scheme for the erection of a Reichshojrath, to which reference has 
already been made. Of the eighteen members of this Aulic Coimcil of 
the Empire, five were to be presented by the Empire, nine by the 
various Airstrian lands, and the remainder were to consist of great 
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officials. Side by side with it a Chancery for the Empire and hereditary 
lands was erected, whose Chancellor was to act with the help of three 
secretaries, one for the Empire, one for Lower, and one for Upper 
Austria, Finance was once more to be reorganised, and the Innsbruck 
Chamber restored to something of its old position. Tribunals were 
instituted to hear complaints against officials ; the prince’s domain was 
not to be alienated, and thi'ee local administrations were set up, at Bruck 
on the Mur for Lower Austria, at Lmsbruck for Upper Austria, and at 
Ensisheim for the Vorlande. Maximilian’s death within a few months 
prevented these schemes from being carried out, and the history of the 
Emperor’s Austrian, as of his German policy, ends with the characteristic 
note of failure. Nevertheless he had truly won for himself the position 
of founder of the unity of the Austrian dominions. If he accomplished 
little for Germany, he had done much for Austria. 

The soundness of the newer imperial policy of Maximilian was soon 
to be tested. On the death of George the Rich, Duke of Bavaria- 
Landshut (1504.'), a contest arose as to the succession. By family settle- 
ments and b)'^ the law of the Empire, the next heira to the deceased 
Duke were liis kinsmen, Albert and AVolfgang, Dukes of Bavaria-Munich. 
But differences had arisen between the Munich and Landshut branches 
of the ducal House of Wittelsbach, and George, in the declining years 
of his life, had formed a scheme for the succession of his nephew and 
son-in-law, the Count Palatine Rupert, second son of the Elector Pala- 
tine Philip, by his wife, George’s sister, and the husband of Elizabeth, 
the Duke of Landshut’s only child. On his death he left his wealth 
and dominions to Rupert and Elizabeth, who at once entered into 
possession of their inheritance. 

Tlie Dukes of Munich immediately appealed to Maximilian, and 
the newly-constituted royal Ka/nimergericht speedily issued a decision in 
their favom-. All the dominions of Duke George were to go to the 
Dukes of Munich, except those in which the King had an interest. 
Maximilian at once put Rupert and his wife under the ban of the Empire, 
and prepared to vindicate by arms the decision of his laivyers. For 
the first time since his accession the young princes of Germany flocked 
to his standard. It was in vain that the Elector Palatine appealed 
to his Fi-ench and Swiss allies to help his son. A few French nobles 
fought on his side ; but Louis XII prefeired to profit by Maximilian’s 
need to obtain recognition as Duke of Milan. The struggle Avas too 
one-sided to be of long duration, and the death of Rupert and of his 
Avife made its termination the more easy. The mass of the Land- 
shut dominions Avas now secured to the Dukes of Munich, henceforth 
the sole lords of the Bavarian duchy. But Maximilian appropriated 
considerable districts for himself, Avhile he compensated the Elector 
Palatine by the region of Sulzbach and Neuburg — the so-called Junge 
Pfalz. AVith Maximilian’s triumph in the Landshut Succession Avar 
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died the last hopes of the constitutional reformers of the Empire. Their 
best chance had ever been the necessities of their King’s enterprising 
foreign policy ; but these ^’’ears also saw the realisation of the brightest 
dreams of the House of Austria. The Ai'chduke Philip Avas Avedded to 
Joanna, the heiress of Ferdinand and Isabel of Spain. On Isabel’s death 
in 1504! Philip became King of Castile. To this great dignity Avas 
added the prospect of the inheritance of the aged Ferdinand in Aragon 
and in Naples. With such an extension of his European influence it 
seemed unlikely that IMaximilian Avould again come before his Estates 
the helpless suitor that he had been of old. 

The histoij of the Diet of Cologne of 1505 brings out clearly the 
different position noAv attained by King and Estates respectively. To 
this Diet IMaximilian came triumphant from his hard-earned victory in 
Gelderland, attended by a great croAvd of enthusiastic nobles and soldiers. 
He had no longer to face his ancient enemies. Berthold of Mainz had 
died in the midst of the Landshut troubles, Avorn out Avith disease and 
anxiety, and already conscious of the complete failure of his plans. His 
former ally, John of Baden, Elector of Trier, had died before him in 
1503. Their successors, Jacob of Liebenstein at Mainz and Jacob of 
Baden, at Trier, Avere mere creatures of the King, and the latter 
Maximilian’s near kinsman. Hennann of Hesse, the Elector of Cologne, 
had ncA’er been of much personal impoidance, and Avas now quite content 
to float in the royalist tide. The Count Palatine Philip, the chief of 
the secular opposition since his reconciliation AAith Berthold, had suffered 
so severely during the Landshut Succession war that he dared no longer 
raise his voice against the King. The young Elector Joachim of Brau- 
derrburg, Avho had succeeded to his dignity in 1499, Avas eager to put his 
SAvord at the service of lilaximilian. Of the old heroes of the consti- 
tutional struggle only Frederick the Wise of Saxony remained, and 
Avithout Beiihold’s stimulus Frederick Avas too passive, too discreet, and 
too Avanting in strenuousness to take the lead. Yet his pleading for the 
disgraced Elector Palatine, unsuccessful as it Avas, was the only sign of 
opposition raised from among the Electors in this Diet. Even more 
devoted to the CroAA-n Avere the princes aaKo had won their spurs in the 
Bavarian War, and the prelates who OAved their election to Court influence. 
Well might the Venetian ambassador report to his Republic, that his 
imperial Majesty had become a true Emperor over his Empire. 

Encouraged by the prospect of the unAvonted support of his Estates, 
Maximilian took a real initiative in the question of imperial reform. In 
a speech in Avhich he could not conceal his bitter hatred of the dead 
Elector of Mainz, he urged the establishment of a new Council of 
Regency, dependent upon the CroAA-n, resident at the imperial Com-t, 
and limited to giA-ing the King adA-ice and acting under his direction. 
But the Diet had had enough of ncAv-fangled refoims. “Let his 
iVIajesty,’' said the Estates, “ rule in the future as he has ruled in the 
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the permanent gain accruing from the establishment of an imperial 
High Court Nor were any efficient means taken at Cologne or Constance 
to secure the execution of the sentences of the imperial Chamber. 
Maximilian himself was not chiefly to blame for this. He renewed at 
Constance a wise proposal that had fallen flat at Cologne. This was a 
plan for the nomination by the King of four marshals to carry out the 
law in the four districts of the Upper Rhine, Lower Rhine, Elbe and 
Danube respectively. Each marshal was to be assisted by twenty-five 
knightly subordinates and two councillors. An under-marshal, directly 
dependent on the Chamber, was to execute criminal sentences. But the 
princes feared lest this strong executive should intrench upon their terri- 
torial rights. Now that the Emperor and not the Estates controlled 
the Empire, a prince had every inducement to give full scope to his 
particularistic sympathies. Very weak, however, was the system of 
execution that found favour at Constance. It was thought enough that 
the Kammerrichter should be authorised to pronounce the ban of the 
Empire against all who withstood his authority. If the culprit did 
not yield within six months, the Clnu'ch was to put him under excom- 
munication. K this did not suffice, then Diet or Emperor was to act. 
In other words, there was no practical way of canning out the sentence 
of the Qiamber against over-powerful offenders. 

The Diet of Constance placed on a permanent basis the closely allied 
questions of imperial taxation and imperial levies of troops. Brilliant 
iiough the prospects of the House of Austria now seemed, Maximilian’s 
personal necessities only increased ndth the widening of his hopes. It 
cost him much trouble to maintain IVladislav of Hungary on his throne, 
though in the end he succeeded ; and the betrothal of Aime, Wladislav’s 
daughter and heiress, to one of Maximilian’s grandsons, an infant like 
herself, further guaranteed the eventual succession of the Habsburgs in 
Hungary and Bohemia (March, 1606). The death in the same year 
(September) of his son Philip of Castile, had involved him in fresh 
responsibilities. Philip’s successor, the futm’e Charles V, was only six years 
old,and it taxed all Maximilian’s skill to guard the interests of his grandson. 
He now felt it urgently necessary that he should cross the Alps to Italy, 
and should receive the imperial Cronm from the Pope. With this object 
he besought the Estates at Constance for liberal help. He gave his word 
tliat, if an army of thirty thousand men were voted to him, all conquests 
he might make in Italy should remain for ever -vvith the Empire ; that 
they should not be granted out as fiefs wuthout tbe permission of the 
Electors ; and that an imperial Chamber should be established in Italy 
to secure the payment by the Italians of their due share in the burdens 
of the Empire. But these glowing promises only induced the Diet to 
make a grudging grant of twelve thousand men with provision for their 
equipment. The matricular system, already adopted at Cologne, was again 
employed to raise the men and the money. Henceforward, so long as 
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imperial grants continued, this metliod alone was employed. But grave 
difficulties arose as to the quotas to be contributed by the various States, 
One of the chief among these related to princes, who were tenants-in-chief 
for some part of their territories, while they held the rest mediately 
of some other vassal of the Empire. None of these problems was 
settled during Maximilian’s life. 

The chief interest of German history shifts for the next few years 
more and more to questions of foreign policy, Maximilian’s war with 
Venice, his share in the League of Cambray and the renewal of hostilities 
with France, which followed the dissolution of that combination and the 
establishment of the Holy League, absorbed his energies and exhausted 
his resom’ces. Very little success attended his restless and shifting 
policy. He did not even obtain the imperial Crown for which he 
sought. Unable to wait patiently until the road to Rome was open to 
him, Maximilian took on February 4, 1508, a step of some constitu- 
tional importance. He issued a proclamation from Trent, where he 
then w'as, declaring that henceforward he would use the title of Roman 
Emperor Elect, until such time as he received the CroAvn in Rome. 
Julius II, anxious to win his support, formally authorised the adoption 
of tliis designation. For the next few years the Venetian war blocked 
his access to Rome, and later he made no effort to go there. He 
was now universally addi’essed as Emperor; and the time had passed 
when the form of papal coronation could be expected to work miracles. 
Maximilian’s assumption of the imperial title without coronation served 
as a precedent to all his successors. Henceforward the Elect of the 
seven Electors was at once styled Roman Emperor in common phrase, 
Roman Emperor Elect in formal documents. During the three centuries 
through which the Empire was stiU to endure, Maximilian’s gi-andson 
and successor was the only Emperor who took the trouble to receive his 
Crown from the Pope. As time went on, the very meaning of the plu'ase 
“Emperor Elect” became obscme, and was occasionally thought to point 
to the elective nature of the dignity rather than to the incomplete status 
of its uncrowned holder. 

During these years of trouble in Italy, Maximilian was constantly 
demanding men and money from the German Estates and was involved 
in perpetual bickering with the numerous Diets which received his pro- 
positions coldly. The royal influence, which had become so great after 
1504, broke down as hopelessly as had the authority of the Estates. 
The conditions of the earlier part of the reign were renewed when the 
Emperoi'’s financial necessities once more led him to make serious pro- 
posals of constitutional reform. Tlie most important of them was the 
scheme which in March, 1610, Maximilian laid before a well-attended Diet 
at Augsburg. As usual the Emperor ndshed for a permanent imperial 
army, and long experience had convinced him that this could oiily be 
obtained by great concessions on his part. He now suggested that 
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a force of 40,000 foot and 10,000 hoi-se should be raised by the Estates 
of the Empire, including in them the Austrian hereditary dominions. 
In return for this he promised once more to establish an efficient 
imperial executive. Tire Emph-e was to be dirdded into four Quarters, 
over each of which a Captain (Hauptmann) was to be appointed as 
responsible chief of the administration. From these Quarters eight 
princes, four spiritual and four temporal, were to be chosen, who, under 
the presidency of an imperial Lieutenant, were to act as a central 
authority. This body was to sit during the Emperor’s absence in the 
same place as the imperial Chamber, '\\%ile the Emperor was in the 
Empire, he had the right to summon it to take up its residence at 
his Coui-t, 

This proposal, although it has been described as the most enlightened 
plan of fmidamental imperial reform tliat the age produced, never- 
theless found little favour mth the Diet of Augsbm-g, which shelved it 
after the traditional faslxion by referring its further consideration to 
another Diet. Fears for their temtorial sovereignty may have partly 
induced the princes to bring about this result. But it seems probable 
that distrust of hlaximilian was the real motive which led to the 
rejection of the scheme. Bitter experience had taught the Estates that 
the Emperor could be tied down to no promises, and could be entrusted 
with the execution of no settled policy. Tlie best proof of tliis is that, 
as soon as JIaximilian died, the Diet went back to the ideas of Berthold 
of Mainz and restored tlie Rcichsreg'iment, 

Tire obligations involved by Maximilian’s participation in the Holy 
League speedily forced upon him once more the necessity of consulting 
his Estates. In April, 1512, tlie Emperor travelled to Trier to meet the 
Diet. Much time was now wasted and finally, in despair as to any trans- 
action of business, he went to the Netherlands, taking with him many of 
tlie assembled princes. A remnant of tlie Diet lingered on at Ti ier until 
Maximilian, returning from the Netherlands, prorogued it to Cologne. 
Here tlie Emperor once more brought forward the plan of 1510. As 
it met ivith little approval, he proposed as an alternative that a Common 
Penny should once more be levied after the fashion adopted at Augsburg 
in 1500, and that, by way of improvement on the Augsburg precedent, 
a le^y of one man in a hundred should provide him with an adequate 
army. It was ridiculous to expect that the Estates would grant an army 
four times as large as tlie levy of 1500, when no great concession like that of 
the Rciclisrcgimcnt was offered in return. The Emperor gradually reduced 
his terms, but after much haggling obtained no permanent assistance 
and only inadequate temporary help. 

One result of future importance came from tlie Diet of Cologne. This 
was a scheme for the extension of the system of Circles into which portions 
of the Empire had been divided since 1500. Maximilian now proposed 
to add to tile existing six fm-ther new Circles, formed from the electoral 
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and Habsburg. territories which had been excluded from the earlier 
arrangement. A seventh Circle, that of the Lower Rhine, was to 
comprise the dominions of the four Rhenish Electors. An eighth 
Circle, of Upper Saxony, took in the lands of the Electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, together with those of the Dukes of Pomerania and some 
other minor Powere transferred from the original Saxon Circle. Arch- 
bishop Bcrthold’s greatest 'ivish Avas realised in the proposal to include 
Max’s hereditary dominions in the ninth and tenth Circles of Austria 
and Burgundy. Thus every large tract of imperial territory became part 
of a Circle, save only the foreign kingdom of the Cechs. Definite 
names were given to the older Circles, and in each Circle a Captain 
appointed by it was empoAvered to carry out Avith the help of a force of 
cavalry the decisions of the imperial Chamber. The Estates hoAvever 
took alarm at the proposal to put the Captains of the Circles at the head 
of an anned force ; and the result AA'as that the division of the Empire 
into ten Circles never came into Avorking order until after Maximilian’s 
death, and even then certain small districts Avere left outside the 
system. 

The Diet of 1512 Avas practically the last of the reforming Diets. 
The chief interest in the immediately succeeding period centred round 
the reneAval of the SAvabian League. This confederacy had for a genera- 
tion poAverfuUy contributed toAvards the peace and Avelfare of South 
Germany. It had extended its limits, until it included not only the 
Estates of SAvabia, but Rhenish and Franconian magnates such as the 
Elector Palatine, the Elector of Mainz, and the Bishop of Wurzburg. 
But it comprehended Avithin it very diversified elements, and the lesser 
Estates looked Avith jealousy upon the increasing influence of the greater 
princes upon its policy. Conspicuous among these magnates was Ulrich, 
the turbulent and unruly young Duke of Wurtemberg. The split 
declared itself Avhen the princes refused to take a share even in paying 
the cost of the destruction of the robber-nest of Hohenkriihen in the 
Hegau, Avhich the League, inspired by the Emperor, noAv captured after 
a short siege. Accordingly Avhen the League Avas renewed for ten years 
in October, 1512, the Duke of Wiirtemberg Avith his allies, the Elector 
Palatine, the Bishop of Wurzburg, and the Margi'ave of Baden, Avere 
excluded from it. The excluded princes promptly set up a counter- 
league, Avhich in 1615 received the adliesion of Frederick the Wise of 
Saxony. Thus the element of disunion, Avhich had prevented any organ- 
ised combination of the Empire as a whole, noAV also threatened to 
destroy the most successful of the local unions of parts of the Empire. 
In the midst of this confusion, the last Diets of Maximilian’s reign 
Avere even more incompetent than their predecessors. The characteristic 
featiues of these years Avere the Avar of Franz von Sickingen against 
Worms and the feud betAveen Ulrich of Wurtemberg and the Swabian 
League. The Emperor Avas noAv conscious of his impending end. In the 
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hope of furthering his grandson’s election as his successor, he relieved 
Sickino-en from the ban which had been pronounced against him. The 
ao-cmeved Estates refused in their turn tlieir help against the disobedient 
Ulrich. New troubles now arose to complicate the situation. Tlie early 
triumphs of Francis I deprived Maximilian of his last hopes of acquiring 
influence or territory in Italy. After Marignano bis military impotence 
was clearly demonstrated to all tlie world, while his shifty and tortuous 
diplomacy became a bye-word for incompetence. Since 1517 ecclesiasti- 
cal troubles had assumed an acute shape by the emsade of Martin Luther 
against papal Indulgences. But the old Emperor still calmly pursued his 
way, fining amusement Avith liis literary and artistic schemes, and occupy- 
ing himself more solidly in preparing the way for the world-Empire of 
his grandson Charles, and in setting the administration of the Austrian 
hereditary lands on a more satisfactory basis. He Avas still as full of 
dreams as ever and talked so late as 1518 of leading a crusade against 
the Infidel. But the contrast betAA'een bis projects and achievements Avas 
neA'er more strikingly brought out than in the last months of his life. 
The great schemes of the Diet of Linsbruck were in no Avise carried out. 
Tlie imperial coffeis were so empty that Maximilian could not pay the 
taA’ern bills of his courtiers. Bitterly vexed at the indignities to Avhich 
his poverty exposed him, he left Tyrol and travelled doAAm the Inn and 
Danube to Weis. There, prostrated by a long-threatened illness, he 
breathed his last on January 19, 1519. 

A revicAv of the political history of Germany brings out Maximilian’s 
character almost at its weakest- Yet the impression derived from his 
calamitous European Avars, his inefiective negotiations, and his pitiable 
shifts for raising money is cA'en more unfavourable. Nevertheless the 
unsuccessful ruler was a man of rare gifts and many accomplishments. 
“ He was,” says a Venetian, “not very fair of face, but well proportioned, 
exceedingly robust, of sanguine and choleric complexion, and veiy 
healthy for his age.” His clear-cut features, his penetrating glance, his 
dignified yet affable manner, mai'ked him as a man of no ordinary 
stamp. He Ib^ed simply and elegantly, loving good cheer and delicate 
meats, but alAAmys shoAving the utmost moderation, and being entirely 
free from the hard drinking habits of most of the German rulers of his 
time. He was the bravest and most adventurous of men, risking his life 
as freely in the I’ough chase of the chamois among the mountains of 
Tyrol as in the tiltyard or on the field of battle. He Avas an admirable 
huntsman, and a consummate master of all knightly exercises. Good- 
humoured, easy-going, and tolerant, he possessed in full measure the 
hereditary gift of his house for combining kingly dignity Avith a genial 
kindliness that took all hearts by storm. He AA-as equally at home Avith 
prince, citizen, and peasant. He had so little gall in his composition 
that, saA’e Berthold of IMainz, he had hardly ev'er made a personal enemy, 
Frederick of Saxony eulogised him as the politest of men, and the 
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Countess Palatine found him the most charming of guests. Tlie per- 
sonal devotion of the younger genei-ation of princes to the Emperor did 
more than anything else to break up the party of constitutional reform. 
The rough Landskncclite called him their father ; the artists and scholars 
looked to him for liberal support and discriminating sympathy; the 
T3a’olese peasantry adored him, and he was ever the favourite of women, 
whether of high-born princesses, or of the patrician ladies of Augsburg 
or Niirnberg. He relieved the tedium of his attendance at long Diets by 
sharing fully in the life of the citizens of the town at which the assembly 
was held. He attended their dances, their mummings, their archery- 
meetings, himself often winning the prize through his skill with the 
cross-bow and arquebus. Yet he was as readily interested in serious sub- 
jects as in his pleasures. His quickness was extraordinary, and the range 
of his interests extremely wide. He could discuss theology with Geiler 
and Trithemius, art with Dlirer or Burgkmaier, lettem with Celtes or 
Peutinger. On all matters of horsemanship, hunting, falconry, fortifica- 
tion, and artillery, he was himself an authority. Yet all these gifts 
were rendered ineffective by his want of tenacity and pei-severance, by 
his superficiality, and by his strange inability to act with and through 
other men. 

Maximilian was ever restless, a hard and quick, though by no means 
a thorough, worker, with real insight into many knotty problems and no 
small power of judging and knowing men. Keenly conscious of his own 
ability, and morbidly jealous of his omi authority, he strove to keep the 
thi'eads of affairs in his o\vn hands, and seldom or never gave implicit 
confidence even to his most trusted ministers. He was a good-humoured 
and indulgent master, blind to the vices of his servants so long as they 
pleased him or were found useful to him. But the same habit of mind 
that impelled him to act on his OAvn initiative led him to prefer minis- 
ters of lowly origin who owed everything to his favour. These he 
treated indulgently and well, but I’egarded as mere secretaries, or agents 
for carrying out the policy which his master mind had conceived. Few 
princes of the Empire enjoyed his confidence, and among these none of 
the fii-st rank. Yet among his better known servants were two Counts 
of the Empire, Henry of Furstenberg, and Eitelfritz of Ilohenzolleni, 
Swabians both, as were so many of Maximilian’s favourites. As diplo- 
matists he preferred Burgundians to Germans. Tire smaller posts he 
commonly filled up with his favourite Tyrolese. But the most famous of 
his minister’s was Matthaeus Lang, an Augsburg burgher’s son, by pro- 
fession a churchman and a lawyer, who early became his secretary, and 
served him with great fidelity for the rest of his life. Maximilian 
rewarded him nobly, forced the well-bom Canons of Augsburg to accept 
their social inferior as Provost, and soon procured for him the bishopric 
of Giurk, the archbishopric of Salzburg, and a Cardinal’s hat. Leo X 
compared Lang to Wolsey, and wrongly supposed that both ruled their 
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masters. Like ’iVolsey, Lang was accused of arrogance and venality, and 
became exceedingly unpopular. A like fate befel Maximilian’s minor 
ministers, the TjTolese Semtein and Lichtenstein, and the Augsburger 
Gossembrot, head of the 'I^T.'olese financial administration. Public 
opinion regarded them as corrupt and greedy and as ill-advisers of the 
popular Emperor. “ His counsellors Avere rich,” said a contemporary, 
“and he was poor. He who desired anything of the Emperor took a 
present to his Council and got Avhat he rvanted. And Avhen the other 
parley came, the Council stiU took his monej' and gave him letters con- 
trary to those issued previously. All these things the Emperor allorved.” 
'Phe removal of Maximilian’s counsellors was one of the conditions im- 
posed on Charles V before his election. Nor rvas their lot an easy one 
during the life of their lord. They often had a very hard task in finding 
out what the wishes of their fickle and inconstant master really rvere, and 
they Averc sometimes quite at a loss as to the direction of the policy 
which they were expected to carry out. Yet the Emperor was ever ready 
to trim the sails of his statecraft to suit any passing Avind of casual 
counsel As Machiavelli said of him, he took advice of nobody and yet 
believed everj'body, and Avas in consequence badly served. His mind was 
alAA'ays running over with fresh ideas and impulses, Avhich, Avhen half 
carried out, Avere displaced by other Avhims of the moment. MTiat he 
said at night he repudiated in the morning. No promises could bind 
liim ; not even self-interest could keep him straight in a single course for 
any length of time. Tme child of the Renaissance as he Avas, his emo- 
tional, sensitive, superficial, susceptible, and capricious natture stood in 
the strongest contrast to the pursuit of statecraft for its oaaui sake by the 
politic and self-seeking princes of Italy, who used the giddy and volatile 
Caesar as an easy tool of their purposes. Yet feAV of the most ruthless of 
Italians had occasion to stoop to greater meanness, more AA'anton lying, 
and more barefaced deceit, than this model of honour and chiA'alry. And 
Maximilian’s wiles Avere easily seen through and seldom effected their 
object, loo open-minded to hold strongly to his opinions, too versatile 
and universal in his tastes to deal AAuth any subject thoroughly, he 
remained to the end of his life a gifted amateur in politics. He Avas 
at his best Avhen strong personal interest gave free scope to his 
individuality. 

As a general Maximilian Avas scarcely more successful than he Avas as 
a statesman. But as a militaiy organiser he did much to further the 
iCAolution in the art of Avar that attended the groAvth of the modem 
s) stem of States. He improved the AA'eapons and equipment of his cavalry, 
though the lightly armovued horsemen of the Empire never seem in his 
days to have been able to hold their OAvn against the heavier cavalry of 
France and Ihdy. Blore famous by far Avas the rehabilitation of German 
infantry, AA'hich owed so much to his personal impulse. In his early 
Burgundian Avars, he began the reorganisation of the German foot-soldier. 
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which soon made the German Landsknecht a terror to all Eimope. Turbu- 
lent, undisciplined, and greedy, Maximilian’s infantry proved admirable 
fighting material, brave in battle, patient of hardship, and passionately 
devoted to the King, whom they regarded as their father. For their 
equipment he discarded the useless and cumbersome shield, and gave them 
as their chief weapon an ashen lance, some eighteen feet long, though a 
certain pi’oportion were armed with halberds, and others with fireanns that 
were portable and efficient, at least as compared with earlier weapons of 
the same sort The rejection of the heavy armom* that still survived from 
former days made Maximilian’s infantry much more mobile than most of 
the cumbrous annies of the time, while, when they stood in close array, 
their forest of long spears easily resisted the attacks of cavalry. However 
disorderly after victory, the Landsknecht preserved admirable discipline 
in the field. Maximilian’s inventive genius was at its best in improving 
the artilleiy of his time. However poor he was, he always found the 
means for casting cannon of every calibre. He invented ingenioxis ways 
of making cannon portable, and it was largely through his talents as a 
practical artillerist that light field-pieces were made as sendccable in 
pitched battles in the open as heavy pieces of ordnance had long been in 
the siege of fortified places. 

Maximilian played no small part in the intellectual and artistic 
life of his time. Tlie religious movement which burnt out at Witten- 
berg and Zurich in the last years of his life lay outside his sphere. 
Though he was wont to discuss theological problems with interest and 
freedom, he was in his pemonal life, as in his ecclesiastical policy, 
orthodox and conservative. Yet this orthodox Emperor discussed the 
temporal dominion of the Popes as an open question, and argued that 
the Lenten fast should be divided or mitigated, since the rude German 
climate made the rigid observance of the laws of the Chm-ch dangerous 
to health. He urged on the Papacy the reformation of the Calendar 
very much on the lines afterwards adopted by Giegory XIII. He was 
pious and devout after his fashion, and was specially devoted to the 
Saints whom he claimed as members of the House of Habsbuig. He had 
also inherited some of his father’s love for astrology. More impox'tant, 
however, than these things is the large share taken by him in the spread 
of the New Learning of the humanists in Gexmany. He reorganised 
the University of Vienna, and established there chaii-s of Homan law, 
mathematics, poetry, and rhetoric. He fostered the younger Habsburg 
University at Freiburg in the Breisgau. Under the direction of Conrad 
Celtes, he set up a college of poets and mathematicians as a centre for 
liberal studies in Vienna. He called Italian humanists over the Alps to 
his service. He was the friend of Pirkheimer, Peutinger and Tiathemius. 
He was devoted to music, and his Court-chapel was famous for its 
singing. In art he was a most magnificent patron of the wood engraver. 
He h^ friendly relations with Diirer, while Bmgkmaier did some of 
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his best work for him. He loved history, and was a great reader of 
romances. He regretted that the Germans were not in the habit of 
•writing chronicles, and intei-ested himself in the printing and composition 
of works illustrating the history of Germany and especially that of his 
oim House. His vanity, perhaps the most constant feature in his 
character, led him to project a long series of literary and artistic under- 
takings; but, as was usual with him, his designs were far too comprehensive 
to be ever carried out. One only of his literary enterprises saw the 
light during his lifetime. This was The Dangers and Adventures of the 
famous Hero and Knight, Sir Tciierdank, which Melchior Pfintzing 
published in 1517 at Niimberg, and which sets forth in dull and halting 
German verse, illustrated b}' Schaufelein’s spirited woodcuts, an allegori- 
cal account of Maximilian’s orvn exploits during the wooing of Mary of 
Burgundy. MTat part of the composition belongs to Maximilian him- 
self and what the final redaction owed to the earlier designs of his 
seci-etary, Max Treitzsaurwein, and of his faithful counsellor Sigismund 
von Dietrichstein, is not clear, but at least the general scheme and 
many of the incidents are due to the Emperor. At his death, he 
left behind him masses of manuscripts, fragments of proofs, and great 
collections of dra'vings and wood-blocks to represent the other compo- 
sitions which he had contemplated. In comparatively recent times the 
piety of his descendants has given these works to the world in sump- 
tuous form. Weisskunig, di-a'wn up by Treitzsaurwein and illustrated by 
Burgkmaier, describes in German prose the education and the chief ex- 
ploits of Maximilian. In the Triumph of Maximilian the vast resources 
of Albert Dlirer’s art nobly commemorate the Emperor in one of the 
most grandiose compositions that the wood-engraver has ever produced. 
In Freydal Maximilian’s joustings and mummeries are depicted with the 
help of Burgkmaier’s pencil Other literary projects, such as the lives 
of the so-called “Saints of the House of Habsburg,” were only very 
partially carried out. In the last years of his life Maximilian planned 
the ei-ection of a splendid tomb for himself at Wiener Neustadt, and 
called upon the best craftsmen of T^toI to adorn it with a series of 
bronze statues. The Austrian lands were not able to supply his wants, 
and before long he was ransacking Germany for artists capable of carry- 
ing out his ideas. To tliis extension of his plan we owe the magnificent 
statues of Thcodoric and Arthur, which Peter Vischer of Niumberg cast 
by his orders. But this scheme too remained incomplete at his death. 
His last wishes were carried out .as imperfectly as he had himself cari'ied 
out his designs during his life. His request to be buried at Wiener 
Neustadt, tbe towai of his birth, was fulfilled ; but his remains were never 
removed to the sumptuous tomb erected by liis giandsons in the palace 
chapel at Innsbruck, though among its ornaments room was found for 
the works of art which he himself had collected to adorn his last resting- 
place. In the he.ai't of his favourite Tyrol, under "the shadow of the 
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mountains that he loved, the most glorious monument of the German 
Renaissance worthily enshrines the prince, who, with aU his faults and 
failures, had no small share in bringing his country into the full blaze of 
modem light. 

Was any real progr*ess achieved by Gei’many during the reign of 
Maximilian ? TJie failure both of the Emperor and of the Estates is 
painfully obvious ; yet so much strenuous activity, so much preaching of 
new political doctrine could not pass away without leaving its mark in 
history. Very few actual results were at the moment obtained ; but the 
ideal was at least set up, which later generations were able in some slight 
measui-e to realise. The policy of impei’ial reform seemed to have hope- 
lessly broken do\vn ; but it was something gained that the Landfriede 
had been proclaimed, the constitution and powem of the Diet settled, and 
the Kammergericld established. The next generation took up and made 
permanent some of the measures which during Maximilian’s lifetime had 
been utterly abandoned. The division of the Empire into ten Circles 
was actually carried out. The Aulic Council became the rival of the 
imperial Chamber. Even the Council of Regency was for a short time 
revived. In the woi-st days of disunion these institutions remained, the 
decrepit survivals of the age of aboi-tive reformation, which with all their 
feebleness at least faintly embodied the great idea of national union that 
had originally inspired them. And if all these institutions — such as they 
were — made for order and progr-ess, the peace and well-being of Germany 
were much more powerfully secured by the strengthening of the tend- 
toidal sovereignties which accompanied the reaction from the reformer’s’ 
policy. The example set by Maximilian in unifying and ordering the 
govei’nment of the Austrian dominions was faithfully followed by his 
vassals, both great and small. The stronger princes become civilised 
rulers of modern States. The lesser princes at least abandon their ancient 
policy of warfare and robbery. The improved condition of Germany dis- 
plays itself most clearly in the extraordinary development of the towns, 
which Maximilian had himself helped to foster. Thus the population of 
Niu'nberg seems to have doubled during the sixteenth century; while the 
gi'owth of material comfoi-t, and of a high standard of living, were as 
marked as was the undoubted advance in spiritual and intellectual intei'- 
ests, in art and in letters. But most important of aU was the great fact 
that the national idea had survived all the many failures of the attempts 
made to realise it. Nowhere -was its force felt more strongly than in 
Elsass and along the Rhine, where a genuine though mainly literary 
enthusiasm responded to Maximilian’s efforts at keeping a watch over 
the national borderlands. And if the age of the collapse of the German 
State was simultaneously the period of the revival of national scholarship, 
historical learning, literature, aii, and language, it was the national idea 
that gave miity of direction and aim to the German Renaissance, and 
inspired all that was best in Germau Protestantism. To this national 
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idea the Reformation, while completing the political break-up of the 
German national State, gave new life, endowing Germany with a com- 
mon language and inspiring her \vith fresh motives for independence. It 
was in no small measure due to these influences — the influences of Maxi- 
milian’s time aud in a measure of Maximilian himself — that in the long 
and di’eary centuries when there was no German State there remained a 
German nation, able to hand on the great traditions of the past to a 
happier age which could realise, though in a fresh shape, the ancient 
ideal of Berthold of Mainz, that side by side with the German nation 
there should also be a German National State. 


CHAPTER X. 


HUNGARY AND THE SLAVONIC KINGDOMS. 

In the generation preceding the rise of the Reformation, the Magyar 
and Bohemian kingdoms undenvent an internal decay that finally, in 
1526, led to their incorporation with the empire of the Habsburgs, 
while Poland, although far from being sound or strongly organised, 
continued to maintain her imposing position against Turks and Tai-tars 
on the one hand, and Muscovites and Germans on the other. The decay 
of Hungary and Bohemia was unexpected and has always offered one 
of the most perplexing problems of modem history. About the middle, 
and stiU more during tlie sixth and seventh decades of the fifteenth 
century, both kingdoms seemed firmly established, the one (Hungary) in 
the immense basin of the middle Danube ; the other (Bohemia, together 
with Moravia and Silesia) on the vast plateau of the great watershed 
of central Europe. Tlieir rulers had real international importance ; their 
armies were numerous and well disciplined; and their administration 
and revenues furnished them with ample means for making war or 
securing peace. Yet within a comparatively short period the prospects 
of the two kingdoms were blighted, their independence as national 
States was lost, and both were made to swell the rising imperial power 
of a dynasty that, a few years previously, had seemed to have lost the 
last vestige of its pretensions to greatness, and that had moreover 
repeatedly been woi-sted in the field and in diplomacy by both Bohemia 
and Hungary. 

The power of the Habsburgs during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is intimately connected with, and conditioned by, their ac- 
quisition of the Crowns of Bohemia and Hungary in 1526 ; and, since 
that central fact of Austrian history has at the same time also told 
on most of the international currents of Em-opean history, its cause, 
that is to say the decay of Hungary and Bohemia during the last years 
of the fifteenth and the first twenty-six years of the sixteenth century, 
must necessarily be viewed as possessing a more than local or temporary 
importance. A glance at the map of Europe in the period just indi- 
cated will suffice to show that there were, in central and east-central 
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Europe, no less than four serious aspirants for a comprehensive monarchy, 
which should comprise all the fertile countries of the middle Danube, 
the upper Elbe, and the upper Oder. The Dukes of Bavana, the Arch- 
dukes of Austria, the Eungs of Bohemia, and the Kings of Hungar}', 
had long been bidding, intiiguing, and warring for the great prize. The 
spoils went to the House of Habsburg. The burden of the narrative 
to be attempted in this chapter is implied in tliis one historic result; 
and only by a comprehension of its gradual accomplishment can the 
more or less incoherent events which passed over the scene of south- 
eastern Europe before the advent of Luther, Charles V, and the great 
Popes of the Counter-Reformation, be made really intelligible. 

Thus a clear solution, one might almost say a technical answer, may 
be found for the problem, why Austria, and not Bavaria, Bohemia, or 
Hungary, was to become, in 1526, the political centre of gi'avity of 
a part of Erurope, where for geograpliical and historical reasons small 
independent States could not well hope for enduring existence, and 
out of which Poland was to retreat behind the Oder, leaving central 
Eiuope unaffected by her influence. All personal or accidental events 
and causes were overruled by one potent general cause, working on 
behalf of the Habsburgs. However bad the tactics of the Austrian 
iTilers, however insufficient or dishonoimable their means, they smpassed 
them rivals in respect of political strategy, more particularly in the 
strategy of foreign or international policy, and thus carried the day in a 
period when, all over Europe, international forces had a decided as- 
cendancy over local or national influences. To this remarkable result 
the shortcomings of their rivals contributed perhaps more than their 
OTvn superiority in political insight. The glaring and fatal mismanage- 
ment, or rather neglect, of foreign policy by Austria’s three rivals 
rendered fimitless all their efforts for the consolidation of their States. 

In approaching the melancholy history of Hungary and Bohemia 
from 1490 to 1526, one cannot but be struck with the analogies, 
amounting to complete resemblance, both in the cfrcumstances and in 
the institutions of the Cech aud Magyar kingdoms in the fifteenth 
century. In natural conditions, in number and quality of population, 
and in the conjuncture of circumstances historical and historico-geo- 
graphical, there is indeed a great difference between the two countries. 
The hlagj'ars are a Turanian, the Cecils an Aryan people. In their 
languages, their customs, their music, they have little in common. The 
Cechs have always been, and were especially in the earlier half of the 
fifteenth centur)', profoundly troubled by religious movements of their 
own; while we can detect no parallel in Hmigary to the rise and progress 
of the Bohemian Hussites. The international position of Bohemia was 
centred in a close, if latently hostile relation to the Holy Roman 
Empfre, the King of Bohemia being one of the seven Electors. The 
claims to overlordship over Hungary put forward by earlier Emperors 
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were mere pretences. Bolicmia, after tlie fasliioii of small States hard 
pressed on all sides by an overpowering Empire, was naturally led to 
intensify her powers of resistance by fanatic nonconformity, and her 
religious waniors (Ziska, the two Procops) held large paiis of central 
Germany in terror for several years (1419-34'). In Hungary there 
were no such motives for religious isolation and fanaticism, and the 
relations of the Krugs of Hungary to the German Emperors were 
pm'ely international or political. 

Yet notwithstanding all the.se differences there is, in historical 
antecedents and in institutions, an unmistakable similarity between 
Bohemia and Hungary. Until the beginning of the fourteenth century 
both these countries were under native Kings, Hungary till 1301, 
Bohemia till 1306. Then followed in both of them foreign dynasties, — 
in Hungary the AngeUns, in Bohemia the Luxemburgs; and so it 
came about that in both the Crown was made elective. In both 
countries, during the latter half of the foruteenth and the former 
half of the fifteenth century, the Estates won political ascendancy, 
and in both the protectorate of successful leaders in war or politics 
led to the tiuone, — in Hungary in the person of Matthias Corvinus, 
in Bohemia in that of George Podicbrad. Neither of these very able 
princes was, however, fortunate enough to found a new dynasty ; and 
both were succeeded by two princes of the Polish House of the Jagellos, 
IVladislav and his son Louis, each of whom, though incapable and 
unworthy of his position, became King of Bohemia and of Hungary at 
the same time. 

This profound parallelism, indicated by the mere external sequence 
and form of lade, becomes still more striking and symptomatic of deeper 
analogies when we turn to the social and political structure of the 
two kingdoms. 

In the last quarter of the fifteenth century Bohemia consisted legally 
of Bohemia proper, together uath the margravate of Sloravia, the duchy 
of Silesia, and Lower Lusatia. Since the Peace of Olmiitz in 1477, 
most of Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia were under Hungarian sovereignty, 
Matthias Corvinus having forced lYladislav of Bohemia to cede these 
territories. The population of Bohemia was not over 400,000; and then, 
as now, it was made up of Gennan and of Slav-speaking inhabitants. 
T]\e Bohemians were settled in the centre, and the “ Germans ” around 
them, 

Hungary was in 1490 a very large kingdom, stretching from the 
eastern portion of the modern kingdom of Saxony through Silesia 
and Moraria, to Hungary proper, occupying wide tracts of fortified 
lands on the Hrave, Save, Una, Bosna and Urina, as far as the Aluto 
or Olt river, thus comprising large portions of modem Bosnia, Servia 
and of western Rumania. The population of Hungary amounted 
towards the end of the sixteentli century to about 1,100,000; we may 
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therefore assume that at the end of the fifteenth it had reached about 
800,000. Venetian diplomatic agents were, it is true, repeatedly 
assured by the Magyars of the time of Wladislav (1490-1516) that 
Hungary could muster an army of no less than 200,000 men. This 
assxu'ance, however, cannot he taken as a basis for serious computations 
of the population, and undoubtedly possesses patriotic and political 
interest rather than any statistical value. Hungary was then, as it is 
now, the meeting-ground of a very large number of nationalities. The 
towns were mostly inhabited by Germans who, as a nrle, coirld not even 
speak the language of their masters. The mountainous regions in the 
north were thinly inhabited by Slav peoples, those in the south-east by 
Romance-speaking Rumanians, by Dalmatians, Servians, Armenians, 
Cumanians, etc. All social and political prestige and power was 
with the Magyar's — or, to speak more correctly, with the Magyar 
noblemen. 

The political strructure of either coimtry was likewise analogous to 
that of the other. In both, the aristocracy was the paramount element, 
endowed rvith chartered or traditional privileges, to the practical exclusion 
from political power of certain classes of citizens endowed with rights in 
the modem sense of the term. In Hungary the ruling Order was, 
in general terms, the nobility. It consisted of the gr'eat prelates 
of the Church {Domini Praelati, J'Spapoh), the magnates {Barones et 
Magnates, zaszlosurak h orszagnagyoli) and the common gentry {nohiles, 
nemeseh). To these three classes of personal nobles were, since 1405, 
added the corporate nobles of the free royal towns {szabad kirhlpi 
varosolc), which as corporations enjoyed some of the rights of Hun- 
garian nobility. Of the prelates, the first in dignity and power was 
the Archbishop of Esztergom (in German, Gran) who was the Primate 
of Hungary, the legatus natus of the Pope, and the Chancellor of the 
King ; next to him ranked the Bishops of Eger, of Veszprem, of Agram, 
of Transylvania, and the Abbot of PannonhaJma, in the coimty of 
Gyfir {Germanice; Raab). The magnates were not, with just two 
exceptions (the Eszterhdzys and the Erdfidys), distinguished from the 
common gentry in the way of title; — for such titles as “Baron,” 
“ Count ” or “ Prince ” were first introduced into Hungary by the 
Habsburgs, after 1526. They consisted of noblemen who were either 
very wealthy, or incumbents of one of the gr'eat national offices of the 
country. In perfect keeping rvith the medieval character of the entire 
social and political structure of Hungary, these great offices implied 
immense personal prirdleges rather than constituting their bearers 
definite organs of an impersonal State, The highest office was that of 
the Count Palatine {Regni Palatinus, nador\ the King’s legal repre- 
sentative, and when he was a minor Iris legal guardian ; judge and umpire 
on differences between King and nation; Captain-general of the country, 
and Keeper of the King’s records. After the Count Palatine followed 
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the Jxidex Curiae reglae; the Banm, or Seneschal, of Croatia; the 
Tavemkonnn regalhm magktcr {fStarnohncster) or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; the vajdalc or Seneschals of Transylvania and the minor 
border-provinces on the Danube; and the Lord-lieutenants of the 
counties {finspanolc). 

The common gentry, about 15,000 families, consisted of pemons 
forming the popiihis as distinguished from the filebs. They alone 
possessed I'eal political rights ; they alone enjoyed the active and 
passive franchise; their estates could not be taken away from them 
(a right called Sskeg); they were exempt from taxation; they alone 
were the leading officials of the county-government, and their chief 
duty lay in their obligation to defend the countiy against any enemy 
attacking it. Even in point of common law they were, unlike Roman 
patricii or English gentry, in a position veiy much more advantageous 
than that allowed either to the m’ban population, called hospitesy or 
to the rest of the unfree peasantry (Johbagyok). 

On this stock of privileged nobility was grafted a system of local 
and national self-government closely resembling that of England, 
although the similarity holds good far more with regard to the Hmi- 
garian county-system than in respect of the Diet. In the former the 
local nobility managed all the public affaiis with complete autonomy, 
and there was, especially in the fifteenth century, a strong tendency 
to differentiate each county as a pro^dnee, unconcerned in the interests 
of the neighbouring counties, if not positively hostile to them. Inter- 
municipal objects, such as the common regulation of the unbridled 
Tisza river, proved as impossible of achievement as was the imiforra 
assertion in all counties of recent legislative acts. Yet it Avas the 
county organisation, itself the outcome of the rapid conquest of all 
Hungary by one victorious people in the last decade of the ninth 
century, Avhich preserved the unity of the Magyar kingdom. 

The Diet (prszdggy files) on the other hand differed from the English 
Parliament in Lvo essential points. It consisted, not of delegates or 
deputies, but of the mass of the nobles assembled in full arms on the 
field of Rakos, near Budapest, or elsewhere. Examples of delegates at 
Diets are, it is true, not entirely unknoAvn in the period preceding 
the disaster of Molffics (1526); yet as late as 1495, and repeatedly 
in 1498, 1500, 1518, special Acts Avere passed enjoining every individual 
noble to attend the Diet in person. It may readily be seen that such 
an assembly possessed the elements neither of statesmanlike prudence 
nor of sustained debate. The poorer members, abvays the great 
majority, soon tired of the costly sojourn far aAvay from their homes, 
and hastened back to their counties. The other essential difference 
from the English Parliament lay in the fact that doAvn to the end of 
the period under revieAv (1526) the Hungarian Diet consisted of a 
single Chamber only. Thus both in structure and in function, the 
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Diets, although very frequent, very busy and very noisy, remained in 
a rudimentary state. 

This short sketch of the political constitution of pre-Reformation 
Hungary would, however, be incomplete without laying special stress 
on the fact that tliere was no trace of Westeni feudalism either in 
the social or the political institutions of the country. Medieval no 
doubt the structure of Hungaiy was, even in the opening period of 
modem history; it was, however, a type of early, almost pre-feudal 
times, tempered by strong and wholesome elements of the modem 
national State. Tlie adherence of Hungary to this medieval type 
rendered her less capable of progi-essing by the side of the far advanced 
and modernised States of the West -with anything like equal rapidity; 
the factors of national life, on the other hand, afforded her the 
possibilities of a greater, if belated, future. Thus the Magyar 
kingdom stood in point of time between the Middle Ages and modern 
times; just as in point of space it lay between the Orient and the 
Occident. 

In Bohemia, again, only noblemen enjoyed the actual rights of full 
citizenship. However, omng to the constant intercourse between 
Bohemia and Gennany, German feudal ideas penetrated into the Cech 
kingdom ; and in the fifteenth centuiy Cech noblemen were divided, not 
merely de facto, as in Hungary, but de lege, as in Germany, into two 
classes — the Vladylcs or magnates (in Cech also: pani, slechtfci), and the 
knights (in Cech, ryt’icrstvo, meaning the Estate or Order of the knights). 
The most important gentes of the Bohemian magnates were the Vitkovici, 
Hronovici, Busici, Markwartici (to whom belonged in the seventeenth 
century the famous Wallenstein), Kounici, each branching off into a 
number of noble families, frequently with German names (Riesenburg, 
Schellenberg, etc.). The tendency to make of the Vladylis or magnates 
a real caste, difiering in rights, power, and prestige not only from the 
burgesses and unfree classes, but also from the knights, was so strong, 
and was so much aided by the terrible Hussite movement, from which 
the magnates contrived to derive more benefit than any other section 
of the population, that by the end of the fifteenth century they had in 
Bohemia proper monopolised the whole government of the country, and 
were possessed of most valuable and almost regal rights as lords on their 
estates. The Moravian high gentry, by a convention of 1480, entered 
on the statute-book, actually went so far as to restrict the number of 
lladyks to fifteen, and thus practically established themselves as a closed 
caste. In Hungary, as we have seen, the magnates were never able to 
assert similar privileges at the expense of the ordinary gentry. 

Tlie Bohemian peasantry (in Cech : sedJak, rolnfk) wei’e, previous 
to the Hussite Wars, in a tolerable position, although there always was 
among them a very large number of viUains and half-serfs (in Cech: 
clilap, sluh). The introduction of Gnrman law into Bohemia undoubtedly 
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helped to mitigate the condition of the raral population. The burgesses 
of the towms, mostly Germans, played, — as in Hungary and Poland, — 
a very subordinate part, and Avere admitted to the Diet only after the 
great Hussite upheaA’al, in the middle of the fifteenth centurj'. The 
Diet of Bohemia (snem), and that of Moravia, were considerably better 
organised for efficient Avork than Avas the case Avith the Diet in Hungary. 
In Moravia there Avere foiu- Estates (magnates, prelates, knights, and 
toAA'ns), in Bohemia only three, the clergy having here, as in England 
about the same time, disappeared as a separate Estate from the 
Diet. The assemblies Avere not frequented by mimanageable numbers, 
and Avere accordingly less tumultuous and more efficient than the 
national assemblies in Hungary. Yet the proper sphere of the influence 
AA'ielded by the gentry AA'as the PriAy Council (rada zemslca), Avhere the 
Kmets, or Seniores, advised and controlled the King. When Ave reach 
the period specially treated hei'e, we find Bohemia practically governed by 
a caste-like oligarchjf, and uncontrolled either, as in Himgary, by a 
numerous and strong minor gentry, or, as in England, by a strong King. 

From 1458 to 1490 Hungary had been ruled by King Matthias 
Corvunus, son of John Hunyadi, the gi-eat Avarrior and crusader. Matthias 
Avas in many Avays the counterpart of his contemporary Louis XI of 
France, except that he suipassed the French ruler in military gifts. 
Both of them were, like so many of their felloAv-monarchs of that 
time, historical illustrations of Machiavelli’s Prince; — unscrupulous, 
cold, untiringly at Avork, filled Avith great ambitions, orderly, systematic, 
and patrons of learning. Matthias, Avhora the popular legend in 
Hungary has raised to the heights of an ideally just ruler ("King 
Matthias is dead, justice has disappeared” said the common people) 
had, as a matter of fact, made short Avork of many of the liberties 
and rights of his subjects. He controlled and checked the turbulent 
oligarchs Avith an iron hand; and his “black legion” of Hussite and 
other mercenaries, — ^his standing army, in a Avord, and as such an illegal 
institution in Hungary, — Avas employed by him Avith the same relentless 
vigour against refractoiy Magyars as against Turks or Austrians, In 
his Avars he Avas particularly fortunate. On the Turks he inflicted severe 
punishment, and his Herculean general Paul Kinizsi, aided by Stephen 
Bdtori, completely routed them at Kenyermezd near Szdszvdros (Broos) 
on the Maros river in Transylvania, October 13, 1479. 

It has already been seen hoAv in 1477, Matthias, after a successful 
war against Wladislav of Bohemia, obtained by the Treaty of Olmiitz 
the larger portion of the territory of the Bohemian CroAvn. In 1485 
the great Corvinus Avas stiU more successful. On May 23 of that year, 
Vienna capitulated to him as Auctor over the Emperor Frederick III; 
and thus he added Lower Austria to his vast domain. Nor Avere his 
successes gained only by laborious fighting. His diplomatic activity 
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was hardly less comprehensive and elaborate than were his numerous 
campaigns. Yet, -with all his successes and triumphs, Matthias, like the 
Emperor Charles V at a later date, belongs to a class of rulers more 
interesting by their personality than important by reason of their work. 
Like Charles, Matthias triumphed over persons rather than over causes. 
He humbled nearly aU his opponents, and his statue or image was set 
up at Bautzen as well as at Breslau, in Vienna, and in the border- 
fortress of Jajcza, far down in Bosnia. AVlien on April 6, 1490, 
Matthias breathed his last, he left the interests of his only, but il- 
legitimate son, John Corvinus, and those of his realm, in so insecure 
a condition that no less than fom- or five rival candidates were striving 
for the CroTO which he had fondly hoped to secure for his amiable 
but weakly son. 

The oligarchs decided to confer the Cro^vn upon Wladislav of Bohemia, 
a prince of the Polish House of the Jagellos, whose indolent character 
promised well for their ardent desire of retrieving the ascendancy which 
they had long since lost under Matthias’ stem rule. The campaign 
of his competitor Maximilian, the Emperor’s son, broke do^vn, while 
^Vladislav’s other competitor, his brother Albert, since 1492 King of 
Poland, was persuaded by him to withdraw. Thus began the period 
of MTadislav IPs reign over Hungary (1490-1616) during which the 
country, both at home and abroad, was rapidly falling into ruin. The 
King, commonly called “ Dobzse Laszlo" from his habit of saying 
“ dobsse'" (“ all right”) to everything, was a mere plaything in the hands 
of Thomas Bakdcz, the all-powerful Primate, of George Szakmdry, the 
Bishop of Pecs, and of Emericus Perenyi, the Palatine. This Primate 
is the Hungarian Cardinal Wolsey. Like the great English prelate 
he commanded all the resources of clerical subtlety, and knew how to 
humiliate himself for a season. Like Wolsey, he aimed at the highest 
object of ecclesiastic ambition, the Papacy, and because of the same fatal 
conflict within him of two contradictory ambitions failed alike to render 
good service to his country, and to fulfil his hierarchical aspirations. 

The Court-party centring in Bakdcz was opposed by the adherents 
of the powerful House of the Zapolyai, who after Stephen Zdpolyai’s 
death in 1499, put up his son John as the national candidate for the 
Cro\m. John’s finends, chiefly the childless and wealthy Lawence 
Ujlaky, counted on the King’s imbecility in coimcil and war; and 
finally John proposed to MTadislav repeatedly, and even in threatening 
fashion, a marriage between him and the King’s first child Anne. 
MTadislav, however, -with the cunning which often accompanies dulness, 
contrived to obtain delay after delay, together with new treaty- 
assurances from the Emperor Maximilian, until his French wife, Anne 
de Candale, a kinswoman of Louis XH, King of France, bore him 
in 1506, a son, Louis, whose birth put an end to the intrigues of John 
Zapolyai. 
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All through these years the achievements in arms of the kingdom, if 
not of the King, were by no means altogether unsatisfactory. Li the early 
years of Wladislav’s reign, the old hero Paul Ednizsi stiU continued to 
inflict heavy losses on the ever aggressive Turk; and John Zapolyai, too, 
earned some military glory. Ujlaky’s rebellion was put down by the 
King’s general Drdgfy in 1495. The internal dissensions, however, were 
sapping the very foundation of tlie kingdom; and in 1514 Hungary was 
afflicted with one of the terrible peasant revolts then not hrfrequent 
in Austria and Gei’many, which invariably led to the most inhuman as 
well as illegal ti'eatment of the defeated peasants. A crusade against 
the infidel Turk, annoimced by Bakdez as legate of the Pope, gave rise 
to vast gatherings of peasants and other poor people who, on finding 
that the nobles refrained from joinijig them, took mnbrage at this re- 
fusal, and speedily turned their pikes on the nobility as their oppressors. 
A large number of noble families were cruelly and infamously mm'dered 
by the Hungarian Jacquerie led by George Ddzsa. The imtrained 
masses of the insurgents, however, fell an easy prey to John Zapolyai’s 
soldiers. Ddzsa was roasted alive, and the peasants were by a special 
statute degraded to everlasting serfdom. 

After the death of Wladislav II (March, 1516) his son, a boy of ten 
yeai-s, became King, under the name of Louis H. He had been brought 
up under the baneful influence of his cousin Margrave George of 
Brandenburg (Piince of Jiigeradorf), and knew only of untrammelled 
indulgence in pleasures and pastimes. Under such conditions there 
was no vigorous reform to be expected, and the new Sultan, Sulayman 
the Magnificent, occupied in 1521 the important border-fortresses of 
Szabdes and Ndndorfeheiwdr (Belgi'ade), after their Hungarian garrisons 
had exhausted every effort of the most exalted heroism. Plowever, 
even the loss of these places, the two keys to Hungary, failed to pro- 
duce a sensible change in the indolence and factiousness of the people. 
In vain was Verbdezy, — an able and truly patriotic statesman, — made 
Palatine in 1525 ; in vain good laws were passed to meet the imminent 
danger at the hands of the victorious Sultan. The disaster of Mohdes, 
August 29, 1526, described in an earlier chapter of this volume, showed 
but too cleai’ly that the Sultan’s destructive plans were prompted 
and aided rather by the fatal disorganisation of Hungaiy than by the 
number and valour of his troops. The Jagellos ceased to exist, and at 
the same time an integi'al portion of Hungary, soon to be increased to 
oue-thu'd of the whole country, fell into the hands of the Turk. Other 
nations before this had suffered theii’ Cannae, Hastings, or AgnadeUo; 
but either the victor was equal if not superior in degi-ee of civilisation 
to the vanquished, or the latter afterwards found means at home or 
abroad to shake off the torpor of defeat. Hungary, with the exception 
of Transylvania, was after Mohdes not only defeated but paralysed; 
and for three centindes she coxild not resume her historical mission, 
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inasmuch as she was able to repel her foreign enemy only by the aid 
of her domestic oppressor, Austria, and of Austria’s allies. Cannae 
steeled Rome, and Hastings made England an organic part of Europe; 
Mohdcs buried the greater part of Hungary for more than nine 
generations. 

Passing now to events in Bohemia, we find them full of similar 
pertiurbations. Here, since 1476, the Vladylts were involved in inter- 
minable struggles with the towns. Tlie common people, especially the 
German settlers, had suffered exceedingly at the hands of the Hussites 
who, by impoverishing or massacring the industrial population of their 
o^vn country, paved the way for an uncontrolled oligarchy. Of these 
class-wars, the cruel, not to say inhuman, campaign waged by the 
Vladyk Kopidlansky of Kopidlno against the city of Prague, from 1507 
onwards, is perhaps the most remarkable. It was not until October 24, 
1517, that the higher gentry and the towns arrived at an arrange- 
ment in the so-called Treaty of St Venceslas. The leading politicians 
and generals of those internecine troubles were Jolm Pashek of Wrat, 
William of Pemstein, Zdenko Lew of Rozmital, and Peter of Rosen- 
berg. After 1520 the old religious dissensions, now intensified by the 
introduction of Luther’s ideas, were resuscitated. TTie Kings, Wladislav 
and Louis, were quite unable, and it is doubtful whether they were 
willing, to stem the tide of internal strife. At any rate, they appear 
to have counted for nothing, and Bohemia as well as Moravia was 
practically handed over to a very limited number of aristocrats, un- 
controlled either by the small gentry, as was the case in contemporary 
Hungary, or by the toivns or peasants. Even without a battle of 
Mohdcs Bohemia had reached the stage when any bold and able foreign 
prince might very well hope to possess himself of a country important 
alike by its situation and its resources. The Habsburgs were not slow 
to see and appreciate their opportunity. 

The political and moral gloom weighing upon Hungary and Bohemia 
during the reign of the Jagello Kings is undeniable. At the same 
time it is easy to exaggerate its consequences. The historians of both 
countries, and more especially the Magyar authors Avriting on the 
reigns of \^^adislav H and Louis H, seem at a loss for sufficient terms 
of reproach and recrimination with which to assail the Hrmgarians of 
this period ; and they agree in tracing its catastrophe entirely to tlie 
moral and unpatriotic shortcomings of the Zdpolyais and their con- 
temporaries. Yet these authorities abound in statements implying high- 
spirited actions of good and great men, and serious and well-meant 
efforts for the preservation of the country. It is precisely in dark 
periods such as this that an advance in statesmanship and earnest 
patriotism is apt to make itself manifest. Any age of Hungarian 
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history might have been proud of a patriot, jurist and statesman such 
as Stephen Verbdczy, the author of the first authoritative if not strictly 
official codification of Magyar law, written and unwritten, the Decretum 
Tripartiium Ju?is conmetttdinarii inclyti regni Hungariae: (Harmas- 
Tconyv), Utterances nobler and truer than the speeches delivered by 
him at the Diets never feU from the lips of a sincere and wise patriot. 
Nor was Bornemisza a commonplace or mediocre politician : while Paul 
Tomory, Archbishop of Kalocsa, both as an ecclesiastic and as a com- 
mander, to whom the defence of the south of the country was entrusted, 
deserved highly of his counti'y. 

The existence of an ample stock of public and private virtues even 
in those dark times becomes, however, more evident still when we study 
the collective actions of the Diets. After making all due allowance 
for their ultimate barrenness, one cannot but acknowledge that the 
public of that time, that is to say, the bulk of the magnates and 
common gentry, were at least very anxious to bring about in the 
government of the country a tolerable equilibrium between the powers 
possessed by the legislative, executive and judiciary authorities re- 
spectively. As to the legislative, they carried tAvo great principles which 
in any other age would have been considered a distinct gain for any 
liberal constitution. One was the law that taxes can be levied by 
decree of the Diet alone; the other was the equally important laAV 
contained in the decrees of 1495, 1498, and especially 1507, by virtue of 
Avhich the common gentry (not knights, there being no such Order in 
Himgary) Avere abvays to have an equal share Avith the magnates in tlie 
government of the nation, particularly in the Privy Council. Other 
important laws, salutary in themselves though still-bom, Avere passed 
in great number; and immediately before the disastrous campaign 
of Mohdcs the gentry of their oAvn accord temporarily abandoned 
their exemption from taxation, Higlily commendable from the same 
point of vicAv are the motives discoverable in numerous measures of the 
time, endeavouring to regulate the Avorking of the county organisation ; 
and the very high reputation of Verbdczy, Avho was reAvarded by a national 
gift for his codification, tends to shoAv the genuine interest taken by the 
commonalty in the important work of legal reform. 

The Renaissance, it must be admitted, left but a faint impression 
on Himgary. The magnificence Avith Avhich Matthias had patronised 
Italian scholars and artists, and established his famous collection of 
books, the Corvina, Avas only feebly imitated by a feiv noblemen and 
churchmen. As late as 1491 Ave find that the Jtidex Curiae (Lord Chief 
Justice) of Hungary, Stephen Bdtori, Avas so illiterate as to be unable to 
sign his name at the treaty negotiations betAveen Maximilian and 
■Vladislav II at Pozsony (Pressburg). In the field of architecture there 
Avas some progress. Thus the largest and most beautiful cathedral in the 
Gothic style in Hungary, that of Kassa, Avas finished imder the Jagello 
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Kings ; and Bakdcz embellished the great cathedi-al of Esztergom with 
much exquisite work. Nor were the seats of the nobles neglected, and 
the pleasant manor-style of fifteenth centujy Italy may stiU be admired 
in ^e northern counties of Zemplen and Abauj, whither the Turk 
seldom extended his ravaging expeditions. 

But if, as wiU be noted below in connexion with other equally 
deplorable facts, the Renaissance proper can scarcely be regarded as 
having attained to any national importance in Hmigary, the Re- 
formation soon penetrated into the various regions and social strata 
of the country. Aheady in 1518 traces appear of the influence of the 
teachings of Luther and Melanchtlion in Bdrlfa, Eperjes, Ldcse, and 
other to^vns of nortliem Hungary. Even among the magnates we find 
several adherents or patrons of tlie new creed, such as Peter Perdnyi, 
Th. N&dasdi, Valentine Torok. The bulk of the population, however, 
remained faitliful to the old religion, and in 1523, 1524, and 1525 very 
stringent laws were passed against the “ LutheranV 

In Bohemia the Hussite movement and the aspirations of the Utra- 
quists, which were not appeased before the Diet of Kuttenberg in 1485, 
paved the way for the Reformation. Gallus Cahera, a butcher’s son, 
who became vicar of the great Teyn-chm'ch at Prague, and John 
Hlawsa of Libocan were the chief leaders of a religious revival in the 
sense of Lutheranism. 

There can tlius be little doubt that, ■rvith all the undeniable draw- 
backs of oligarchic or aristocratic misgovemment, both Hungary and 
Bohemia still possessed nmnerous elements of prosperity, and that the 
relatively sudden dorvnfall of both kingdoms, while certainly connected 
with some moral failing in rulers and ruled alike, cannot be attributed 
to ethical deficiencies. These w’ere certainly not so exceptional as to 
account for the disappearance of national independence after a single 
gi-eat defeat on the battlefield. As was remarked at the outset of this 
chapter, the imexpected dissolution of the two kingdoms and their 
absorption by a Power not veiy much better organised than themselves 
and sufiering from many similar evils, remains one of the gi'eat diffi- 
culties besetting this earliest period of modem histoiy. To seek to 
remove such difficulties by momlising on the selfishness or greed of 
this palatine or that magnate, supplies no historic synthesis of the true 
relation of facts. Whenever a disaster like that of Mohdes stands at 
tlie end of a long series of events, it is only fan* to assume that the 
countiy in question must have been terribly misgoverned. The neglect, 
not so much of one or the other of the ordinary virtues indispensable 
under all circumstances, but rather of one of the directive forces of 
national life and progress, will — except when a nation is specially 
protected by nature, as for instance by the geographical configuration of 
the countrj' — invariably land it in serious predicaments, and eventually in 
political ruin. One of those directive forces is what is commonly called 
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foreign policy. In Europe at any rate, and most cei’tainly since the 
downfall of the Byzantine empire in 1453, the action and reaction of 
its several countries on one another have been so powerful, that Giuseppe 
Ferrari’s suggestion of writing history in a binary form ought to have 
been carried out long since for every one of them, as fortunately it 
actually has been for some. 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century the whole tenor and nature 
of state-craft and policy changed from what it had been in the preced- 
ing centuries. The Middle Ages knew only of two “ universals ” in 
politics, the Empire proper, that is, the Holy Roman Empire, and the 
Catholic Clnrrch ; the Byzantirre empire having little if anything to say 
in questions of Western policy since the days of Charlemagne. Of those 
two empires that of the Church alone possessed adequate organisation 
and means for the purpose of efficient government. The Holy Roman 
Empire was a fiction, or at best arr ideal, lackirrg all the realities of 
power. Iir the face of that vague “Empire,” the less ambitious but 
more practical smaller sovercigrrs and lords irr Germany, Fi-ance, Spain, 
and Italy, arrd likcAvise those of Bohemia, Hungary, and Poland, en- 
deavoured during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, to 
build up well-knit and well-organised smaller realms. In this some of 
them succeeded but too well; and by about 1475 Europe was again 
divided into two groups, — but gi'oups of a character totally differerrt 
from the medieval classification. 

Instead of a loose fictioir, such as the Holy Roman Empire, and 
the Church, Europe then displayed a series of relatively large and fairly 
centralised monarchies, such as Errgland, France, Aragon, Bohemia, 
Poland, and Hungary on the one hand ; and small semi-monarchies 
or still smaller but highly organised city-States, such as the duchy of 
Bavaria, the electorate of Saxony, the free imperial towns and the 
Italian city-States on the other. The old political “universals” how- 
ever, the Empire and the Church, were not yet extinct. The Church, 
although undermined by deleterious influences, internal as well as ex- 
ternal, could still draw on vast resources of policy, treasiue, and men; 
the Empire, although antiquated as an institution, stiU possessed 
stores of vitality as a diplomatic contrivance and a political allure- 
ment. Owing to the “ miiversal ” character of both Emperor and Pope, 
nothing but an international policy could be expected from either ; but 
all the minor sovereigns who were constantly striving to enlarge their 
domain were likewise inevitably driven into the maze of this species of 
policy. However, there was a great difference (though hitherto this has 
remained almost unnoticed) between the realms east and west of the 
Oder and the March. All the States west of these rivers, especially 
Austria, Saxony, Bavaria, Burgundy and France — to mention only the 
most important ones — consisted not of continuous territory, but of 
larger or smaller enclaves, broken territory straggling irregulai’ly over 
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several latitudes, and sometimes severed by hundreds of miles. Austria 
since the acquisitions of Archduke Leopold III in the foiurteenth century 
had enclaves on the Rhine, in Swabia, in Wiirtemberg, not to mention 
those in Switzerland, Tyrol, and Friuli. Bavaria’s map in the fourteenth 
century is as bewildering as Italy’s in the thirteenth, or that of the 
niuringiaii Princes in our days. The same remark holds good as 
to Bui-gmidy, France, and even England, with her enclaves in France, 
Ireland, and Scotland. 

To this singularly disjoined state of the territory in all the sovereign- 
ties west of the Oder and March rivers (with the solitary exception of 
Bohemia), the realms east of that boundary, such as Polarrd and Hrm- 
gary, offer a remarkable and suggestive contrast, '\^^rether Hungary 
extended, as it did imder Louis the Great in the foirrteenth centmy, 
from Pomerania to Bulgaria, or as under Matthias, from Saxony to 
Ser-ria, the Magyar kingdom always had an unbroken continuity of 
territory such as is in our orvn times possessed only by the several great 
States of Europe. The same remark applies to Poland, with a few 
insignificant allowances, and also to the kingdom of Bohemia. 

This then is the chief difference between the States of Bohemia, 
Poland and Hungary as they are formd at the end of the fifteenth 
century, and the rest of the westenr States of Europe. The unbroken 
continuity of those eastern States might have seemed to imply a greater 
unity, and thus greater strength. In reality, however, the effect was 
entirely different. T'he western sovereigns, from a natmal desire to 
round off their far outlying possessions, and the western peoples from 
an equally natural desire to render their nationality coextensive with 
their land, were constantly anxious to improve and strengthen their 
organisation at home, while at the same time taking a deep, practical, 
and incessant interest in the affairs of their neighbours and rivals. 
The veiy fact of the situation of their States, and of the fundamental 
desires and needs to which it gave rise, thus made the western monarchs 
of the fifteenth century at the same time better or at any rate more 
efficient rulers at home, and trained diplomatists abroad. They soon 
learned the lesson, so indispensable in all foreign policy, that no de- 
pendence can be placed on any alliance unless it is based on substantial 
and mutual “ consideration,” — to use a lawyer’s term. To render them- 
selves valuable, that is, eventually dangerous, was their first and most 
pressing object, and their subjects could not but feel that at a time 
when a consistent treatment of foreign policy was the supreme need of 
their country, the monarch and his counsellors justly claimed absolute 
power. 

The intimate connexion, then, which existed in the case of the 
western monarchies between the discontinuity of their territories, and 
absolutism on the one hand, and their spirited foreign policy on the 
other, goes far to explain the political failure of Hungary and 
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Bohemia at the end of the fifteenth century, in spite of their 
brilliant beginnings fifty years before. Precisely at the times when 
the western States, even England, practically abandoned their faith 
in parliamentary institutions, and fell into more and more complete 
subjection to an efficient absolutism, the eastern countries were 
intent upon weakening the central power and drifted into a quite 
modem system of Diets and Parliaments. Tlieir temitory being con- 
tinuous and large, neither their Kings nor the peoples underwent any 
pressure from the outside urging them to undertake the consolidation of 
their political fabric at home with any degree of superior efficiency, or 
to devote careful study and effort to the cultivation of foreign policy. 
Without such pressm’c from the outside no nation has ever persisted 
in the arduous work of refonn for any lengthy period. In the times 
of Matthias, it is true, we notice that foreign policy was made a sub- 
ject of constant and rigorous attention on the part of the King, who 
even tried to bring up a trained body of diplomatists, such as 
Balthasar Batthyto}'!, Peter Ddezi, Gregory Ldbatlan, Benedictus 
Turoezi, and otliers. These were, however, mere beginnings, and very 
inferior indeed to the systematic work of the foreign representatives of 
Burgirndy, or Austria, not to speak of Venice and the Pope. Under the 
Jagellos even these feeble attempts were abandoned, and Hungary arrd 
Bohemia were froirr 1490 to 1526 quite outside the main emrent of the 
irrtemational policy of Em'ope ; alien to all the gr-eat interests their at 
issue ; neither valued as allies, nor dangerous to any one except to minor 
countries in their immediate neighbourhood. MTien therefore the Turk 
in 1526 invaded Hungary with overwhelming forces, no serious attempt 
whatever was made to save Hungary on the part of any of the Powers, 
and the Turk, instead of meeting a European coalition, like that which 
he was to encounter at Lepanto in 1571, when he planned the ruin of 
Venice, was only confronted by a tiny Magj’^ar army which he easily 
destroyed. 

One has only to compare the incessant activity in foreign policy of 
Maximilian, or Ferdinand I of Austria, with that of Wladislav H and 
Louis II of Hungary and Bohemia, in order to see how utterly inferior 
Magyar political strategy was to that of the House of Habsburg. Maxi- 
milian’s great wars with Venice, France, and Switzerland, his incessant 
diplomatic campaigns with the Cmia of Rome, with the princes of 
Germany, with Venice, are all discussed in other pails of this work. It 
will be sufficient here to limit our attention to Maximilian’s eastern 
policy. In addition to his repeated action in favour of the Teutonic 
Knights in what was afterwards known as East Prussia, he made several 
treaties with the “MTiite Czar,” such as those of 1490, 1491, and 
especially that of August 9, 1514, concluded at Gmmiden with Czar 
■Wasiliei Ivanovic, through an embassy previously sent to Russia and 
intended to bring pressure upon Sigisraund, King of Poland, who tried 
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to thwart Maximilian’s plans in Hungaiy. With the Jagellos of Hun- 
gary he carried on several wars, aU of them being in point of fact 
designed on one pretext or another to renew and improve upon the 
original treaty, dated July 19, 1463, between the Emperor Frederick III 
and King Matthias, in virtue of which the Habsburgs were eventually 
entitled to claim the crown of St Stephen. The Treaty of Pozsony 
(Nov. 7, 1491) as well as the negotiations of March, 1506, leading to 
the Treaty of July 19, 1506, and the “Congress” of Vienna (July, 1515), 
aU terminated at the last-named date in an arrangement according to 
which VHadislav’s daughter Anne was to maiTy Ferdinand, Maximilian’s 
grandson, and IWadislav’s son Louis was to become the husband of 
Maximilian’s grand-daughter Maiy. By these double marriages the 
Habsburg claim to the kingdom of Hungary was brought within 
measurable distance of consummation. It is impossible here to do more 
than indicate the immense diplomatic activity of Maximilian in tliis the 
most lasting of his achievements. All the levers of the international 
policy then in operation were put in motion by him. His policy to- 
wards Louis XH of France, and that towards the Dukes of Milan ; his 
European league against Venice (the so-called League of Cambray), all 
and evciydhing was utilised by him to flatter, threaten, bribe or cajole 
Hungarj-^ into accepting his House as the eventual heir of the Jagellos. 
lu July, 1510, his ambassadors, together mth those of France and 
Venice, pleaded before the Hungarian Diet at Tata, pretending to be 
veiy anxious for the participation of Hungaiy in the league against 
Venice. 

As against this business-like and powerful policy of the ingenious 
Habsburg, what do we find in Hungarj'P Nothing. Hungary had 
neither standing ambassadors at the various Courts, nor any class of 
trained diplomatists. At Tata the assembled gentry listened with self- 
complacency to the eloquent foreign oratom, but as usual the noblemen 
soon lost patience and dispersed. Venice rightly judged the nullity 
of Hungary’s international position, when even in the midst of her 
danger she refused to make any concessions whatever to the “Venetian ” 
party amongst the Magyar nobles. The Popes, whose stiU veiy valuable 
countenance Hungary might have secured by a more aggressive policy 
against Venice in Dalmatia, or in Friuli, hkeudse dropped Hungaiy. 
Ignorant of what passed bejmnd the Carpathian Mountaij^|."‘unable to 
avail themselves of the cuirents and counter-currents of Jitemational 
policy ; rendering no service to the chief Powers of tIJ* aay, — the Hun- 
garians were left in the hour of their greatest danger to their oivn 
slender resources as against the most formidable military Power of the 
time. The Habsburgs, both from haring wom the imperial dignity 
for ages, and because their countless enclaves brought them into 
incessant conflicts with nearly aU the Powers of Europe, had by long 
and patient study learned the priceless value of a sound and sustained 
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foreign policy. In that vital point neither the Bavarian Dukes, from 
the exiguity of their domain, nor the Bohemian or Hungarian Kings, 
from their totally diffei'ent habits of political thought, could vie with 
them. Even Matthias could not, in the end, have prevailed against 
Maximilian, inasmuch as the Hungarians from the very nature of their 
unbroken, self-sustaining temtoiy would neither have understood, nor 
have readily followed a Habsburg policy carried out by a Magyar King. 
Mohdcs, then, was the necessary outcome of the neglect of foreign 
policy at a time when it was most needed; and this neglect again 
cannot but be ascribed chiefly to habits of political thought inevitable 
in a nation which lacked all those geographical and economic incentives 
to the maturing of a foreign policy that raised the nations ruled by 
the Valois and Habsburgs above all other nations of the continent. 
It is infinitely more becoming to lament Mohdcs as an unavoidable 
calamity, than to use it as a text on whicli to lecture an unfortunate 
nation. 

The fatal failings of Hungarian policy may be traced in Poland also. 
In the first quarter of the fifteenth centur}' the great Prince of Lithu- 
ania, Vitovt, had had indeed far-reaching ideas about the fomidation of 
a vast Cech-Polish empire, which was to dominate the whole east of 
Europe. HoweA'er he failed, chiefly because he was antagonistic to 
the Catholic or national Church of Poland. Kasimir IV (1445-92), 
father of l^Hadislav II of Hungaty and Bohemia, successfully combated 
the Teutonic Order and other neighbouring Powers. Doubtless, like his 
contemporary Matthias Corvinus, he had clear views about the necessity 
of reorganising his countiy on the basis adopted by the monarchs of 
the West. However, both he and his sons and successors after him, 
John Albert (1492-1501) and Alexander I (1501-6), tried in vain to 
break the poAver of the magnates by countenancing the minor gentry 
(szlachta). In 1496 the peasants Avere completely disfranchised ; against 
the xirban population, mostly Gennans, and termed liosptcs, several very 
damaging laxA’s Avere passed ; and the royal poAver Avas seriously reduced 
by the magnates. After suffering more particularly from the Statute 
of Nieszava, 1454, — the Golden Bull rather than the Magna Charta 
of the Polish oligarchs, — and from the Constitution “Nihil novi" of 
1505, the monarchy became practically helpless in the hands of Sigis- 
mund I (1506-48), brother to his predecessors. It Avas during this 
period that both the General Diet {izba posclska, Chamber of Deputies) 
of all the various absolutely autonomous provinces of Poland, and the 
several Provincial Diets, acquired the fulness of actual authority in the 
legislative and administrative branches of government. The King might 
appoint, but might not remove officials. Tire nuntii terrae or repre- 
sentatives at the national Diets were inviolable and omnipotent. Thus 
in Poland too, Parliamentarism in a rather extreme form arose at the 
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veiy conjuncture when it had proved inefficient in all the occidental 
countries. As in Hungary and Bohemia, so in Poland, its undue 
development crippled any consistent and sound foreign policy ; and we 
accordingly find that although during the whole of the sixteenth 
century Poland still appears imposing and still achieves many a re- 
markable success, yet she can neitlier stop the gro^vth of hostile Russia 
in the east, nor the insidious rise of Prussia in the west ; she can neither 
amalgamate her population into one nation, nor endow it with a less 
anarchical constitution. 

With a country three times as large as modem France, and terri- 
torially unbroken, besides possessing a fair outlet to the sea, the Poles 
were in possession of many of the factors that contribute to establish a 
State, and to give an assured balance to its position. That pressure 
from the outside, however, which has probably done more for the good of 
nations than most of their virtuous and patriotic qualities, was wanting. 
In proverbial prodigality and pleasure-seeking, the nobility of Poland 
spent the intervals of war on their neglected estates, leaving the great 
sea commerce to the German patricians of Danzig, the internal trade to 
the Jews, what little industry there was to the German burgesses, and 
the schools to the priests. Although most Polish noblemen of the 
wealthier classes had received a careful education at the universities of 
Italy, and many of them were imbued Avith the spirit of the classics, and 
fired by the ideals of true patriotism, yet all these and many other fine 
qualities of this most distinguished of Slavonic nations, rvere rendered 
useless and barren by the apathy and indolence of the great body of 
the nobles. Surely in a nation which could produce a Copernicus and 
so many great poets, there must haA’e been much natural endoAvment 
even for the highest spheres of thought. In the midst of general 
indifference, however, the richest soil must lie fallow. The Poles, like 
the Hungarians, were utterly without any poAver of self-orientation in 
matters to the Avest of their vast country; they neglected European 
interests — both the Renaissance, the new international movement in the 
realm of intellect, and the new international policy of contemporary 
monarchs. In return, Europe, indifferent to Poland, as she Avas to 
the Magyars, suffered her to sink slowly but smrely into inevitable 
dissolution. 


CHAPTEE XL 


THE CATHOLIC KINGS. 

Cot off fj-om the world by the Pyrenees and the still unnavigated 
ocean, broken up into small kingdoms, largely absorbed in their quaiTels 
and in the reconquest of the land from the Saracens, Spain for many 
centmues played a comparatively small part in the affaii-s of Em-ope, 
Do^vn to 1479 the peninsula contained five independent kingdoms: 
Castile, with Leon, occupying 62 per cent, of the entire sm-face; 
Aragon, ivith the kingdom of Valencia and the principality of Catalonia, 
occupying 16 per cent.; Portugal 20; Navan-e 1; and Granada, the last 
stronghold of the Saracens, occupjdng 2, The mairiage (1469) of Isabel, 
daughter of John H of Castile, with Ferdinand, son of John II of 
Ai’agon, united the two branches of the House of Trastamai-a, and 
merged the claims of husband and wife to tlie Crown of Castile. Isabel 
succeeded her brothei', Henry IV, in 1474. Ferdinand, who bad already 
received from his father the Crowns of Sicily and Sardinia, inherited 
in 1479 the remaining dominions of Aragon. Aragon and Castile 
I’emained distinct, each keeping its separate laws, parliaments, and 
fiscal frontier. Isabel, as queen in her oami right, retained the Crown 
pati’onage and revenues Avithin Castile, but general affairs were trans- 
acted under a common seal. In Aragon Ferdinand’s authority AA^as not 
shared by his queen. The Spanish possessions in Italy belonged to 
Aragon exclusively, as America aftenA'ards belonged to Castile. A 
common policy, and the vastly increased resources of a kingdom uniting 
under its SAvay 77 per cent, of the peninsula, at once gave prepon- 
derating AA'eight at home. During the greater part of the sixteenth 
centirry Spain Avas the chief PoAver in the Avorld. The half century from 
1474 to 1680, AA'liich Avitnessed the rise of tliis PoAver, may be subdivided 
into periods distinguishable as that of organisation and rcconsti-uction, 
1474-1504; that of laAvlessness and revolution, 1504-23; that of 
absolute monarchy, 1523-80, 

The reforms of Ferdinand and Isabel, “the Catholic Kings,” put an 
end to anarchy, and formed the bridge betAveen the division of power of 
the Middle Ages and the absolute monarchy of the sixteenth century. 
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To understand them, 'vre must briefly recall some peculiarities of the 
institutions of the larger States of the united kingdom. The organisa- 
tion of the kingdom of Castile was the direct result of its gradual 
reconquest from the Saracens. Including in its population Asturians, 
Galicians, and Basques, as well as Castilians and the mixed peoples of 
Andalucia, the land is divided ethnologically and geographically into 
well-marked districts, never thoroughly welded together. Castile was 
governed by traditional municipal usages and local charters, rather than 
by national laws. Conquered lands were retained by the Cro^vn, or 
granted to lords temporal or spiritual, or to corporations. The Cro^vn 
in some cases retained feudal rights, but in others alienated the whole 
authority. The owners in the latter case became almost independent 
princes. Lands conquered without his help owed nothing to the King. 
Their conquerors divided them, and elected a chief to rule and defend 
them. Tlrus were formed hehetrfas (ben^actoria), independent com- 
munities boasting that they could change their lord seven times a day, 
and distinguished according as the lord might be chosen among all 
subjects of the Crown or only among certain families. At the end of the 
fifteenth century the behetrtas were disappearing. Their factions made 
them an easy prey to their neighbours, the great nobles or the Crown. 
Unclaimed lands became the property of those who settled on them. 
The gi'eat estates of the Crown and titled nobles were subdivided among 
the free men (Jiidalgos) of their following. Tliose who settled on 
owned lands became the vassals of the oraer. The power of a lord 
over his vassal was unlimited, unless defined by charter: down to the 
thirteenth century the law ran “he may kill him by hunger, thirst, or 
cold.” Under these conditions it was impossible to attract settlers to 
newly conquered and dangerous lands near the frontier. King and 
noble vied wth one another in the attempt to attract population by 
grant of charter (Jiiero). To grant a fucro is to define the obligation 
of vassals to their lord. Under the local fiicros sprung up the munici- 
palities, electing their magistrate to administer public lands and to 
carry out the laws of the J\icro. As the power of the municipalities 
increased, that of the nobles or the Cro^vn shrank ^vithin the district. The 
municipalities were the basis of pobtical organisation of the commons. 
By siding with the Kings in their long struggle with the nobles they 
increased their liberties as against the nobles, but fell more under the 
authority of the Crowm. The royal judge and tax-gatherer replaced 
the officers of the overlord or municipality. The King interfered in 
local matters, nominating the magistrates and appointing a president 
over them, the corregidor, whose vast and undefined powers gradually 
superseded mimicipal authority. 

The legal and political classification of persons corresponded to the 
diNTsion of the land. The three Estates were formed by ecclesiastics; 
nobles, including the titular nobility, and the minor free or feudal 
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lioldcrs (hidalffos); and commons, in many cases the descendants of the 
serfs of the soil. 

The prinleges of the first two Orders were enormous. Tlicy were 
exempt from direct taxation : tlieir lands were inalienable : they were 
liable neither to arrest for debt nor to torture. Tlie nobles were bound 
to the King only by the lands they held from him. llie law recog- 
nised their right of formally renouncing their allegiance and making 
war uj)on the King. Their rights, like those of the municipalities, had 
been granted to scttlci’s on the frontier, ^^^len the frontier moved 
fonvard, the right remained undiminished ; and the result was anarchy. 
Under weak Kings the noblc.s extended tlicir authority over the muni- 
cipalities, and extorted large grants of lands and incomes guaranteed 
on the royal patrimony. Strong Kings exacted restitution. 

The commons, while still paying as vassals certain dues to the Crown 
or to nobles, had, by the middle of the fifteenth century, won the right 
of changing loi-ds, and the ownership of the land on which they lived, 
vdth right of transfcixing it by .sale or bequest. Their condition 
was noUably better under the Crown than under the nobles. In 
order to check dasertion, the nobles were forced to follow the more 
liberal policy of the Kings, Slaves were rare, consisting in the main of 
foreignei-s, captives in the Saracen wars, or negroes imported through 
Portugal. Jews and hloslems enjoyed tlic special protection of the 
Cro^vn. 

The Castilian Cortes originated in a Council of prelates and nobles 
adrising the King on all matters civil and religious. In the tliirteentli 
centur}’ the commons of the municipalities won the right of assisting, 
by deputies, at the Council. At first, neither the number of munici- 
palities represented, nor the number of their deputies was limited; for 
they had no vote. They assembled merely to receive communication 
of royal decrees, to swear allegiance to the successor to the throne, and 
to receive confirmation of their charters at the beginning of a new reign. 
Later, the representatives of the municipalitias won the control of direct 
taxation, to which their Order alone was subject. But by this time 
many of them, by delegating their powcis to their neighbours, or through 
neglecting the royal summons, had lost the right of representation. 
Tims by the middle of the fifteenth centm-y the right of sending two 
deputies to parliament belonged only to the cities of ^Burgos, Toledo, 
Leon, Seville, Cdrdova, Murcia, Jaen, Segovia, Zamora, Avila, Salamanca 
and Cuenca, and the towns of Toro, V.alladolid, Soria, Madrid and 
Guadalajara. Granada was added after the Conquest. Tlie privileged 
municipalities successfully resisted any addition to their numbem. 
Large districts remained practically imreprcsentcd ; the little town of 
Zamora spoke in the name of the whole of Galicia. The proctors 
were chosen among the municipal magistrates, by vote or lot according 
to local custom. In some towns tlie choice was restricted to certain 
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families. At first the proctors were merely mandataries commissioned 
to give certain answers to questions set forth in the royal summons. If 
further matters were proposed, they were obliged to refer to their 
electors. No law prescribed the interval at which Cortes should be 
called; but extraordinary supply was generally voted for three years, 
and at the end of tliat time parliament was summoned to vote a fresh 
supply. When the King was in no need of money and the succession 
was secured, the intervals were longer ; no parliament met between 1482 
and 1498. The time, place, number of sessions, and subjects for dis- 
cussion were fixed by the King. 

Cortes were general or particular, according as the three Estates, or 
the commons alone, were summoned. The three Orders deliberated 
separately. General Cortes met to take the oath of allegiance, and to 
receive confirmation of privileges. When supply was the only business, 
the commons alone attended. As exempt from taxation, the nobles and 
clergy finally ceased to attend after 1538. Tire King swore to maintain 
the liberties of his subjects only after receiving their oath of allegiance ; 
nor was it till after voting supply that the commons presented their 
petition demanding redress of grievances, extension of privileges, and 
fulfilment of promises. The articles of these petitions ranged from the 
widest reforms to trivial local matter’s; they were severally granted, 
refused, or evaded by the King according to his orvn judgment or the 
advice of his CoimcU. The oirly remedy of the Cortes was to refuse or 
reduce supply on the next occasion. In order to secure their sub- 
serwience, the Kings sought to usurp the right of nominating Proctors ; 
to dictate an unlimited commission in a prescribed form ; to rvin over 
the proctors themselves by bribes; and to impose an oath of secrecy 
with regard to their deliberations. 

The Cortes had no legislative power. Tlieir suggestions, if accepted 
by the King, at once became law. But the King was the sole lawgiver, 
and consent of parliament was not necessary to the validity of his 
decrees. 

Besides being lawgiver, the King was the sole foimtain of civil and 
criminal justice. His powers were delegated (1) to his Coimcil, as 
supreme Court of Appeal ; (2) to the alcaldes de carte, a judicial body, 
part of which held irregular assizes, while part accompanied the royal 
Court, superseding local tribunals; (3) to the Chancery, or Court of 
Appeal, of Valladolid (a second for Spain south of the Tagus was 
founded in 1494 and established at Granada, 1505 ; in the sixteenth 
century these audiencias or High Courts supei-seded the adclantados 
and merinos)', (4) to the corregidorcs ; (5) to municipal judges locally 
elected under the yj/cro. Besides these there existed ecclesiastical Courts 
partially independent of the Crown. 

Since its feudal oligarchy had been broken dorvn (1348) Aragon had 
enjoyed a constitution capable, xmder an energetic King, of securing 
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good government. It dift'ered from that of Castile in its more aristo- 
cratic theory and more democratic, or rather oligarchic, practice. The 
free population was divided into four Estates, — ^the clergy, the greater 
nobility, the petty nobility, and the citizens or commons. Each of tbese 
Oi’ders was represented in parliament. The numbers of their deputies 
varied ; in 1518 we find the clergy mth fifteen ; the greater nobles (rico5 
homes) with twenty-seven; the petty nobility {hfanzoncs) with thirty-six; 
and the commons with thirty-six. The parliament thus formed had far 
greater power than that of Castile. Custom demanded that it should 
meet every two years, and that the King should attend aU its sessions. 
Absolute mianimity was required to give validity to its decisions. It 
exacted confirmation of liberties before swearing alle^ance, and redress 
of grievances before voting supply. So exorbitant did its claim seem 
to the Castilian Isabel, as to cause her to declare that she would rather 
conquer the country than suffer the affronts of its parliament. ’W'hen 
parliament was not sitting, its place was taken by a pemanent 
commission of two members of each Estate, which jealously watched 
over the public liberties and the administration of the public moneys. 
Below the four Estates stood the serfs of the Crown and of the nobles, 
who formed the majority of the population. They were little more 
than chattels, without legal or political privileges. 

The Jtisiiciu was originally an arbiter between King and the nobles. 
He afterwards came to be regarded as the personification and guardian 
of the liberties of the Ai-agonese. He was appointed by the Crown, but 
after the middle of the fifteenth century held office for life. His powers 
consisted of the right of manifestaciSii, or removal of an accused person 
to his OTO custody imtil the decision of his case by the proper Court ; 
and of that of granting/ma.y, or protection of the property of litigante 
rmtil sentence was given. The office of Justicia, the importance of which 
has been greatly exaggerated, was similar to that of “inspector of 
OTongs” among the Arabs. The municipal liberties^ were of high 
significance. Some communities had the right of owning v^sals and 
administering public revenues, as well as that of jurisdiction. The 
municipalities elected their magistrates, generally by lot; but privileges 
differed locally, and in some districts the powers of the nobles were 
almost unlimited. 

The constitution of Catalonia bore traces of the ancient and close 
connexion of this principality with France, and formed the most com- 
plete type of feudalism south of the Pyrenees. As such it resembled that 
of Aragon more closely than that of Castile. The preponderance of the 
nobles was very great, though the three Estates were represented in 
parliament. The vassals remained in a condition of the harsh^t 
serfdom, until it was ameliorated by John II in his straggle mth the 
nobles (1460-72). The “ evil customs ” under which they groaned Avere 
finally swept away by King Ferdinand (1481). 
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Valencia at the time of its conquest in the thirteenth century 
received a constitution modelled on that of Catalonia. The land was 
shared among the great nobles; its Saracen cultivators became their 
vassals, and the main source of their wealth and power. In the towns a 
mixed and busy Christian population sprang up, draAvn from Italy and 
France as well as from Cat^onia and other provinces of Spain. 

Of the three Basque provinces Biscay was a semi-independent princi- 
pality until the end of the fourteenth centmy, when marriage made the 
King of Castile its Senor. Alava and Guipuzcoa were origmally 
behetrfas; the Kings of Castile became their overlords after the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. The former was incorporated as a 
province of Castile in 1332. While the local liberties of other 
provinces were sacrificed to the centralising policy of Ferdinand and 
Isabel, the Basques of Biscay and Guipuzcoa, owng partly to respect 
for tradition, and partly to the necessity of securing the loyalty of a 
frontier people, obtained the confirmation of their privileges and the 
right of self-government. Their contribution to the revenue was a 
“free gift” granted only after redress of grievances. In royal decrees 
they are called “ a separate nation ” ; ns such they upheld their freedom 
from direct taxation and their right of bearing arms, — the special marks 
of nobility. It is to be noted that certain Castilian towns enjoyed 
a similar pri\ilege. 

The first two years of Ferdinand and Isabel’s reign were occupied by 
a war of succession. Many of the Castilian grandees, supported by the 
Kings of Portugal and France, maintained the claim of Juana, called 
Ja Beltraneja, whom Henry IV had acknowledged as his daughter and 
successor, but whose legitimacy was doubtful. Aragon took no share in 
the war; for hi this kingdom F^erdinand had not yet succeeded his father. 
The Portuguese and the Castilian malcontents oveiran the western frontier, 
and seized Burgos and strong positions in the Douro valley. The battle 
of Toro (147G) put an end to the danger, and left leisure for reforms. 
During the two preceding reigns Castile had been given up to anarchy ; 
the municipalities had become almost independent; the nobles had 
usmped the privileges of royalty and devastated the country by their 
private wars. Centralisation, repression, and assertion of the supremacy 
of the Crmvn, were the remedies applied. The primary need was personal 
security. Outside the walls of the towns all men were at tlie mercy of 
the lawless nobility, or of robber bands. As far back ns the tliirteenth 
century the mimicipalities of Castile had formed leagues or “brother- 
hoods” for defence in time of war, or to resist encroachments by 
Kings or nobles. Isabel’s first parliament (hladrigal, 1476) revived and 
generalised this practice by founding the Holy Brotlierhood. Through- 
out Castile each group of n hundred houses furnished a horseman for 
the repression of crimes of violence in the open country and for the arrest 
of criminals who fled from the towns. Judges of the Brotherhood resided 
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in all important towms and summarily tried offenders. Their sentences, 
of mutilation or death, were carried out by the troopers on the scene of 
the crime. The whole organisation was placed under a central assembly 
appointed by the mmiicipalities, whose president was a bastard brother 
of King Ferdinand. The nobles at first objected to tliis cuiiailment of 
tlieir right of exercising justice ; but their opposition was overcome, A 
few years later the Hennandad was extended to Aragon, Lawlessness 
disappeared, and the 2,000 trained troops of the Brotherhood, together 
wth its treasury, were made use of in the Conquest of Granada. So 
well had the Holy Brotherhood fulfilled its pm-pose, that rvithin twenty 
years of its foundation it had become unnecessary. In 1492 the Cortes 
of Castile complained of its cost. The Crown hereupon took over its 
ti’oops, and in 1495 it was reduced to the standing of a country 
constabulary; in Aragon it was abolished in 1510. 

The resources of the Crovni were outweighed by the enormous wealth 
and power of the nobility. The danger of a combination between the 
gi-andees had been proved by the Avar of Succession, when a mere section 
of them came near to imposing its will on the country. The reduction 
and humiliation of the whole Order was undertaken and made easy by its 
continual feuds. The grandees had Avi’ested from Henry IV almost the 
whole of the royal patrimony, adding Crown lands to their own, tres- 
passing upon common lands, and extorting huge pensions guaranteed upon 
the revenue. It was urgently necessary to set free the royal revenues ; 
and in accomplishing this the Crorra was sure of the support of the 
people, which groaned under the burden of taxation made necessary by 
the loss of these resources. As soon as Ferdinand and Isabel felt their 
position assured, they revoked the whole of the grants made by their 
predecessor (Cortes of Toledo, 1480). All titles rvere subjected to 
review, and only property held on ancient temme, or as a reward for 
public service, was left to the nobles. 

The power of the grandees Avas still excessive. One of its chief 
sources Avas the Avealth of the Crusading Orders, at once military and 
religious, Avhich had long neglected the voavs of poverty aud obedience, 
imposed at the time of their foundation in the latter half of the tAvelfth 
century. The purpose of that foundation itself, the Avork of reconquest, 
Avas Avellnigh forgotten. The Grand Masterships conferred on their 
holders the independent command of an aimy, and the disposal of many 
rich commanderies ; nor had they been Avrongly called the chains and 
fetters of the Kings of Spain. Instead of crushing them, as the Templars 
had been crushed, Isabel took over their poAver. In 1476 she brought 
foi-Avard her husband for the Grand Mastei'ship of Santiago. On this 
occasion she alloAved the election to go against him; but afterAvards, as 
vacancies occurred, he became successively Grand Master of Santiago, 
Alcdntara and Calatrava. The Pope granted investiture on each occasion, 
Avith reveirion to Isabel. Adrian VI (1623), and Clement VII (1630), 
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attaclied the Grand Masterships perpetually to the Crown. The King 
gained the respect due to their semi-religious character, as well as their 
riches and authority. 

Many of the great offices of State, such as those of Constable, 
Admiral and Jdelantado, were hereditaiy. Shorn of their powere, these 
titles now became merely honorary in families of proved loyalty. The 
grandees were compelled to lay aside the insignia of royalty which they 
had usurped, and their mutinous spirit was checked by a few startling 
examples of royal justice. Their children were educated under the eye of 
tlie Queen, and learnt to respect the Crown. Careei-s were found for them 
in the Moorish and Italian wars or as officers of a stately Coint. The 
class which had broken the power of Alvaro de Luna, deposed Henry IV, 
and disputed Isabel’s succession, ceased in a few years to be formidable. 
Isabel reHved the custom of administering justice in person. During a 
progress through Andalucia (1477) she stamped out the great factions 
whose wars had devastated the land. A royal commissioner, accompanied 
by an army, suppressed the lawlessness of Galicia, and razed the castles 
of its robber barons. 

At the time of the war of Succession the only regular force at the 
disposal of the Crown was a bodyguard of 500 men-at-arms and 500 light 
horse. During the war against Granada this was increased, and received 
the addition of the trained troops of the Holy Brotherhood. The rest 
of the army was made up of feudal contingents and local militias, 
aiTayed each imder its orvn banner and commanded by district 
governors, Grand Masters, gi-andees, or captains chosen by the munici- 
palities. The period for rvhich these militias could be kept in the field 
nas limited by law and by the scanty royal revenues. Accordingly, they 
could not be moved far from home, and wars were local in character. 
The bui-den os well os the reward of the Conquest of Granada fell chiefly 
to the Andalucians. At its close, a guard of 2500 hor’se was retained in 
the royal service, and the powerful force of ariilleiy that had been brought 
together was carefully kept up. When the troops of the Holy Brother- 
hood were disbanded, this force w'as found insufficient, and the local 
militias were revived upon a better plan. The old law binding all 
citizens to provide themselves with arms according to their condition 
ha\dng fallen into disuse, a decree w'as promulgated (at Valladolid in 
149G) declaring one-twelfth of the males between the ages of twenty and 
forty-eight liable to military service at home or abroad. Captains were 
appointed, and the militias were mustered and drilled on holidays. But 
victories abroad made soldiering popular, and volunteers in abundance were 
found to submit to the discipline and learn the new tactics of the Great 
Captain. Tlie militia was neglected ; taxation had taken the place of 
persoiral service, and the municipalities refused to bear a double burden. 

The Castilian na\-y dates its origin from the Moorish wars, when 
the Cautabriau sailors sailed round the coast and cooperated with the 
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land forces. Together with the Catalans they were afterwards employed 
in stopping communications between the Moriscos and their African 
brethren. The connexion with Italy, Flanders and Africa, increased the 
importance of the service, and the convoys required by the trade of the 
Indies rapidly developed a formidable fleet. 

The vast powers centred in the Crown were exercised through the 
roj'al Council. Originally a deliberative assembly of membei-s of the 
royal family, prelates, and nobles, it was entirely reformed by Ferdinand 
and Isabel (1480). Its former members were not excluded, but their 
votes were taken from them, and their places supplied by lawyeis nomi- 
nated by the Crown. The president, generally a bishop, was the second 
person in the kingdom. The new Council was organised into depart- 
ments, the chief of which were the Council of State, controlling the public 
forces and foreign affairs, and the Coimcil of Castile, the supreme Court 
of justice, and the centre of the executive. The royal authority was no 
longer shared by grandees and prelates of noble rank ; a professional class, 
midway between nobles and people, and entirely dependent on the Crovm, 
had sprung up. The lawyere of the Council formed the real legis- 
lature; their education had steeped them in Roman law, and their 
effoi*ts were directed to the unification and centralisation of authority. 
As the powers of the Council rose, those of the Cortes dwindled. 

Over the clergy too the royal authority was extended, and the civil 
and the ecclesiastical power were united to sucli a degree, that the 
separation of Church and State even now remains inconceivable to 
Spaniards. The morals and discipline of the clergy had become much 
relaxed. Preferment in Spain was obtained by intrigues at Rome ; and 
those who obtained it often neglected to visit their sees or benefices. 
Public opinion supported the Crown in its desire for reform. In 1476 
the Cortes protested against the abuses of the ecclesiastical Com-ts, which 
usui-ped jurisdiction in civil matters and enforced their sentences by 
religious penalties. The enormous and ever-increasing estates held by the 
Chm-ch in mortmain had now come to be looked upon with jealousy and 
anxiety. The revenues of the gi'eat sees were immense ; the Archbishops 
of Toledo and Santiago nominated the governoi's of their provinces. 
Little by little they were shorn of part of their wealth, and of the whole 
of their civil jurisdiction and military power. The annexation of the 
Grand Masterships of the Military Ordera by the Crown weakened the 
Church as well as the nobles. At the same time the sees were filled by 
men of leaniing and piety, and ceased to be an appanage of the nobility. 
At Toledo the turbulent Archbishop Carillo was succeeded by the soldier 
and statesman Mendoza, knovm from his influence as “ the Thiift King ” 
(1483). The next Ai’chbishop, the Franciscan Ximenes de Cisneros, 
though still a statesman and a warrior, was a crusader instead of 
a leader of faction, a prelate of saintly life, and a lover of learning, 
as is proved by his foundation (in 1508) of the University of Alcald 
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(Complutum). By a diligent reform of the hlendicant Orders, he piuified 
and strengthened the Church. In 1482 Ferdinand and Isabel ^v^ested 
from the Pope the right of supplication in favour of their nominees to 
bishoprics. This right at a later date, Adrian VI, m-ged by Charles V, 
converi^ed into one of presentation. In the kingdom of Granada and 
in the Indies, ecclesiastical patronage, together with part of the 
tithes, was resented by the Crown. In 1493 a decree forbade the 
publication of bulls without the royal exequatur. In general, it may 
be noted that after the death of Isabel, the attitude of the Spanish 
Kings towards the papacy became more and more independent. Fer- 
dinand and Charles, when opposed, openly threatened to break with 
Rome; and the latter obtained large assignments of ecclesiastical 
revenues. The Inquisition was an ecclesiastical instrument in the hands 
of the cisdl power ; and when, in 1497, the Pope abandoned the right of 
hearing appeals, this power became supreme. Thus religious was added 
to civil despotism ; indeed, the majority of the Spanish clergy were 
always found to side with the King against the Pope. 

The natural products of Spain are -as varied as her climates, but her 
chief riches have always been cattle, com, wine, and minerals. Cattle 
bleeding was specially favoured by legislators, because of the ease with 
which its stock could be put beyond reach of invaders. Climate made 
a change of pasturage necessary in spring and autumn. So long as the 
land was thinly populated tliis was an easy matter. IVhen agricultme 
became general, the rich oivners of the migratory flocks formed a guild 
for the protection of their traditional rights, and obtained many privi- 
leges injurious to cultivators. The enclosure of waste lands was for- 
bidden, and broad tracks were i-eservcd, even through the richest valleys, 
to provide pasturage for the travelling flocks. In spring and after 
han’est they ranged at will through com-lands and vineyards. Never- 
theless, at the end of the fifteenth century Castile still exported com, 
while Aragon, and even Valencia, in spite of the fabulous richness of its 
irrigated fields, were forced to import from the Balearic Islands and 
Sicily. In 1480 the export duty on food passing from Castile to Aragon 
was abolished. The result Avas a rcrival of agriculture, particularly in 
Murcia; but the flocks diminished, and the policy of protectmg them 
Avas resumed. For many yeai-s the Spaniards in America, intent upon 
notlung but the finding of gold, imported the necessaries of life from 
the mother-country. Until 1529 the trade Avith the Indies Avas reserved 
exclusively to Seville, and the result A\'as a great development of com and 
Avine groAving in parts of Andalucia. But agriculture was rained by the 
alcahala, a tax of one-tenth on all sales. Bread paid three times over, ns 
com, as meal, and as manufactured. To remedy this the alcahala Avas 
assessed at a fixed sum leA-ied by districts (1494); but now a larger horizon 
AA'as beginning to daAA-n, brilliant actions took place in the Ncav World 
and in Italy, and agriculture still remained neglected. Gold began to be 
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imported in large quantities, and prices trebled. Tlie ertl was further 
increased by distmbances among the industrious Moriscos, by bad 
seasons, and by the ruinous policy of fixing a maximum piice, which 
still further depressed the greatest national industry and drove the 
country population to the to\vns, which overflowed with beggam. 

Spain’s position made her a natural half-way-house for sea-bonie 
ti-ade between the Mediteiranean and Atlantic. Her cxpoits were 
chiefly raw products — silk, fruit, and oil from the south; iron, wool, 
wine, and leather from the north. By prohibiting the export of gold 
and silver, and by the imposition of heaA’y export and import dues, it 
was sought to encourage manufactures and to prevent the necessity of 
buying back home products manufactured abroad. In spite of repeated 
protests of the Cortes, the settlement of foreign artisans was encouraged 
by the Kings. Manufactures, chiefly wool and silk, increased tenfold in 
the course of a centuiy ; the gi’eat fairs drew buyers from foreign lands ; 
it seemed as though the inborn Spanish dislike of commerce and 
industry had been overcome. But the progi'css which thus manifested 
itself was not destined to endure. The Revolt of the Comuneros, to 
be noticed below, ultimately resulted in the partial min of a rising 
middle class; the most enterprising of the population emigrated as 
soldiers or settlers; and the great discoveries of precious metals in 
America raised prices to such a pitch that Spanish goods could no 
longer compete in foreign markets. A mistaken economic policy led 
to a neglect of the objects in favour of the means of exchange, and 
encouraged the accumulation of unproductive wealth. Nevertheless, a 
fictitious prospenty was for a time maintained. The period of Spain’s 
greatest commercial energy falls within the rcigi of Charles 1. 

It has been supposed that Spanish population sank rapidly during 
the first half of the sixteenth century. Tire data on which this calcula- 
tion was made have, however, been proved to be misleading. It is 
probable that population remained nearly stationary at about eight 
millions, or somewhat less than half its piesent amount. 

Trade was hampered by a coinage made up of foreign pieces of 
various values, and of debased money issued from local and private 
mints. Ferdinand and Isabel asserted their exclusive right of minting, 
and established a high standard in their ducats (1476). These ducats 
were coined at the rate of 65^ from a mark of gold of the standard of 
S3| carats. The silver coin of these sovereigns was the real (67 to the 
mark of silver-, the standard being 67 parts out of 72). The maravedi 
of the ducat) was the basis of calculation ; there was, however, no 
actual coin of this value or name, but the real was worth 34 maraved'is. 
In 1518 the money of Aragon was made uniform with that of Castile. 

The chief sources of revenue were the dues and rents of the Crown 
lands, and the alcabala. The last-named, a tax of a tithe on all sales, 
was in 1494 commuted for a fixed sura assessed on districts. Isabel’s will 
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forbade alteration of its amount, but a new assessment was made in 1512. 
To these soitrces of revenue has to be added extraordinary supply, — the 
one direct impost. In Castile this amounted to 50 millions of maraveclts 
yearly. Under Charles, an additional supply was demanded. The total 
supply received by the Crown of Aragon amounted to less than one-fifth 
of that received by the Crorra of Castile, and the whole sum was less than 
a quarter of that produced by the alcalmla. Customs-dues, the sale of 
Indulgences under a constantly renewed bull of crusade, the revenues of 
the Grand Masterships, the tax of two-ninths on ecclesiastical tithes, and 
the King’s fifth of the gold of the Indies, brought up the revenue at the 
beginning of Charles’ reign to about 600 millions maravedis. Almost the 
whole of this was farmed by Jews and Genoese, and above all by the 
Fuggers. When it proved insufficient, fines were levied for a renewal of the 
assessment of the alcabala, and loans were raised at high rates of interest. 
The law forbidding alienation of the royal patrimony was constantly 
infringed. Charles sold royal and municipal offices, letters of naturalisa- 
tion and legitimacy, and patents of nobility. Though the sum produced 
by the taxes increased thirtyfold rvithin sixty years, the burdens on the 
people were not augmented in like proportion. Much alienated revenue 
was recovered ; the value of gold sank to less than a third ; industry and 
commerce had vastly increased. The exemption of the nobles and of 
certain districts and towns from direct taxation was, financially, not very 
important. 

A source of much injustice was the lack of a recognised code of laws. 
Since the promulgation (1348) of the Partidas and Ordenamxento de 
Alcala as supplementary to municipal law, a great number of statutes 
had been enacted, while others bad fallen into disuse -without being 
repealed. Isabel sought to remedy the confusion by ordering the 
sc.attered decrees to be collected and printed in the Ordenamxento dc 
Moixtalvo (1485). But neither this nor a further collection (1503) 
proved satisfactory. Morrtalvo’s book left many important matters 
doubtfirl, and the laws it contained were not faitlrfully transcribed. 
Isabel’s will (1504) provided for the continuation of the work of unifi- 
cation. The resrrlt was the Laws of Toro (1505), a further attempt to 
reconcile conflicting legislation. The Cortes of 1523 still complained 
of the evil ; nor was it remedied until the publication of the Nxxcva 
lifcopilaciSn (1567). 

Under firm government the country recovered rapidly from its 
exhaustion, and reconquest was again taken in hand. For ten years 
(1481-91) it was carried on untiringly by the heroic resolution of 
Isabel and the stubborn valour of Ferxlinand. In spite of disasters, like 
that of the Axarquia (1483), and obstinate resistance, like that of 
Baza (1489), and notwithstanding the enormous difficulties of transport, 
the slender resources of the Crown and the unserviceable nature of their 
feudal anny, the kingdom of Granada fell piecemeal into the hands of 
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the Catholic Kings. Omng to internal feuds and the treachery of 
the last of its Naserite dynasty, not more than half of its natural 
defenders were ranged at one time against the Christians, Some cities, 
like Malaga, were treated mth great harshness, while others capitulated 
on favourable terms; for the -vnetor was eager to press forward and 
it lay vdth him to decide whether or not he would be bound by his 
word. At last the city of Granada, isolated and helpless, submitted 
almost without a struggle (14*92), 'Phe terms of capitulation included 
a guarantee of the lives and property of the citizens, \rith full enjoyment 
of ciril and religious liberty, the right to elect magistrates to administer 
the existing laws, and exemption from increase of the customary taxation. 
Ferdinand thus sought to gain time to establish his authority over the 
excitable and still formidable population. 

Even before the fall of Granada the problem of the alien races hod 
presented itself. Liring under the special protection of the Crown, the 
Jews in Spain, in spite of occasional massacres and repressive edicts, 
enjoyed gi-cat prosperity and were very numerous. They controlled 
finance, and had made their way even into the royal Council. The 
noblest families were not free from the taint of Jewish blood, and it 
was kno^vn that many professing Christians shared their beliefs. In 
14*78 a bull granted at the request of Ferdinand and Isabel established 
in Castile the Inquisition — a tribunal founded in the thirteenth century 
for the repression of heresy. Its object was now to detect and punish 
Jews who had adopted Christianity, but had afterwards relapsed. Two 
years of grace were allowed for recantation. In 14*81 the Inquisition 
began its work at Seville ; in 1483, in spite of protests on the gi'ound of 
illegality, it was extended to Aragon, where the firet Inquisitor, St Peter 
Arbues, was murdered in the cathedral of Saragossa (148,5). Under the 
presidency of Torquemada (1482-94) the Inquisition distinguished 
itself by the startling severity of its cruel and humiliating autos and 
reconciliations. 

Sixtus IV made several attempts (1482-3) to check the deadly 
work, but was obliged by pressure from Spain to deny the right of 
appeal to himself. The Inquisitors were appointed by the Crown, which 
profited by their ruthless confiscations. Their proceedings checked instead 
of promoting conversion, and a large body of professing Jews remained 
isolated and stubborn among the Cliristian population. Against these 
was turned the religious and national enthusijism that greeted the fall of 
the last stronghold of the Infidel. Tlie achievement of political unity 
made the lack of religious unity more apparent. It was immoured that 
the Jews were cariying on an active propaganda; old calumnies were 
revived ; they were accused of plotting against the State, of sacrificing 
Christian children, and of torturing and insulting the Host. In 1478 an 
edict expelled them from Seville and Cordova; the severest repressive 
measures were renewed in 1480; and in March, 1492, in spite of 
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Ferdinand’s protest, the Jews of Castile were bidden to choose within 
foiu’ months between baptism and exile. On the strength of an existing 
law prohibiting the export of precious metals, they were stripped of a 
great part of their wealth, and many hundred thousands quitted Spain. 
The treasury seized their abandoned property; but Spain was the poorer 
for the loss of a thrifty and industrious population. The work of the 
Inquisition now increased. Many of the exiles returned as professing 
Chi’istians, wliile many suspected families of convei’ts had been left behind. 
Pedigrees were subjected to the closest scrutiny ; not even the highest 
position in the Chm'ch, or the most saintly life, secured those whose 
blood was tainted from cniel persecution. Even if their faith was 
beyond suspicion, they were made social outcasts. Statutes as to purity 
of blood excluded them, in spite of the protests of the Church, at first from 
univemities. Chapters, and public offices, and later even from religious 
Congi'egations and trade guilds. Torquemada died in 1498; but the 
persecution went on rmtil Cdrdova rose against the fierce and fanatical 
Lucero (1506-7). Ximenes became Grand Liquisitor (1507), and the 
tribunal became less savage, while its sphere of activity widened. At 
the beginning of the century the baptised Saracens had been placed 
under its authority. IVhen Islam was proscribed throughout Castile 
(1502), the Inquisition stamped out its last embers, by methods hardly 
less rigorous than those directed against the Jews; afterwards, it was 
employed to further absolutism in Church and State. Such are the 
passions roused by the veiy name of the Inquisition, that it is difficult 
to judge its Avork. The Jesuit Mariana, a bold and impartial critic, 
calls it “a present remedy given by HeaA'en against threatened ills.” 
He admits, hoAvever, that the cure Avas a costly one ; that the good 
name, life, and fortune of all lay in the hands of the Inquisitors; 
that its visitation of the sins of fathers upon children, its cruel punish- 
ments, its secret proceedings, and prying methods caused universal 
alarm; and that its tyranny was regarded by many ns ‘‘Avoi'se than 
deatli.” 

For nearly eight years after its conquest the kingdom of Granada 
was ruled Avith firmness and moderation by its Captain-general, the Count 
of Tendilla, and by Talavera, Archbishop of the neAA’ly-creatcd see. 
The capitulation had been respected ; men’s minds Avere reassured ; and 
many, Avho had at first preferred exile to submission, had returned. 
Talavera, a man of earnest but mild temper, devoted all his energies to 
the conversion of the IMuslims ; he seemed their confidence and respect, 
and, by encouraging the study of Arabic, partly broke doAvn the banner 
of language. Already the results of his good work Avere apparent, Avhen 
liis persuasive and forbearing policy Avas abandoned. 

To the religious advisers of the Queen the results attained seemed 
paltrj". shocked at what they considered a stubborn rejection of evident 
truths, they regarded the respect shoAATi to the religious and social 
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peculiarities of the Muslims as impious trafficking with evil, while the 
salvation of thousands was at stake. Ximenes shared the fanaticism of 
his age and country. Having obtained a commission to aid the Ai’ch- 
bishop in his Avork, he assembled the Muslim doctox-s, harangued, 
flattered, and bi-ibed them till many i-eceived baptism (1499). Still 
unsatisfied, he adopted raoi'e violent measures. He began to ill-treat the 
descendants of renegades and to tear their children from them; he 
impi-isoncd the more obstinate of his opponents, and confiscated and 
publicly burned all books ti'eating of their religion. A savage i-evolt 
Avithin the city aa'os quelled only by the influence of the Captain-general 
and the Ai’chbishop. Ximenes, Avhen recalled to Court to be repii- 
manded for his high-handed action, succeeded in winning over the Queen 
to his vieAvs. A commission Avas sent to punish a revolt proA'oked by the 
infraction of guai-anteed rights. It Avas evident that the capitulation 
Avas no longer to be respected, and while thousands, coAved but uncon- 
vinced, receiA'ed baptism, others quitted Spain for Africa. Tlie dis- 
tricts I'ound Granada shoAved none of the submissive spirit of the city. 
On hciiring of the injustice done to their felloAV-countrymen the 
mountaineers of the Alpujarras revolted, and the Count of Tendilla, 
Avith Gon/alo de CdrdoA'a, then a young soldier, undertook a difficult 
and dangerous campaign in an almost inaccessible region. In the spring 
of 1500 Ferdinand himself assumed the command, and the rebellion Avas 
crushed out by iiTCsistibly superior forces. Each little tovra perched 
upon its crag had to be stormed. Men taken Avith arms in their 
hands Avere butchered as rebels; the survivors AA’ere punished by 
enormous fines, and cajoled or fox’ced to receive baptism. 

No sooner Avas this rising repressed, than a still more formidable one 
broke out in the Sierra Bermeja on the Avestem side of the kingdom. 
Christians were tortured and murdered, and the alarm aa'os increased by 
the belief that the rebels were in communication with Africa. A 
splendid force, hastily raised in Andalucia, marched into the fastnesses 
of the mountains; but, becoming entangled among passes Avhere the 
heavy-armed horsemen Avere helpless, it was nearly exterminated at Kio 
Verde (March, 1501). The rebels, hoAVCA'er, Avere teirified by their 
success ; the revolt spread no further ; and Avhen Ferdinand hurried to 
Ronda, prepared for a campaign, they sued for peace. Again the 
choice betAveen baptism and exile Avas offered, and thousands quitted the 
country. 

In July, 1501, the Avhole kingdom of Granada Avas declared to be 
Christian ; and the only Muslim element left Avithin the realms of Castile 
consisted of small groups settled in cities even as far noi-th as Burgos 
and Zamora, under the protection of the CroAvn. These Mudejares Avere 
now forbidden to communicate Avith their nexvly converted brethren of 
the south. Six months later, all Avho refused to become Christians Avere 
banished. In Aragon and Valencia the Mudejares were alloAved, for a 
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time, the private exercise of their religion. The harsh treatment of the 
Saracens seemed justified by fear of their numbers and of their intrigues 
\vith the African corsairs. They sank into a state of serfdom, being 
left dependent for protection upon the landovTiers who throve on their 
industiy. Even so they clung to their faith, and the Inquisition found 
a hundred years insufficient for rooting it out. The results of intoler- 
ance are still to be traced in the wide wastes, once rich in com, vine, and 
olive, of central and southern Spain. "While the rest of the land had 
been won back in a half-ruined and desolate state, Granada was seized 
in full prosperity, but even she was not spared. 

Profiting by the eagerness of the King of France to settle outstanding 
differences before invading Italy, Ferdinand in 1493 recovered by nego- 
tiation the counties of Roussillon and Cerdagne, which had heen pledged 
by his father to Louis XI. 

In 1494, follo'ving the traditions of the Crown of Aragon, he began 
actively to interfere in European politics by forming the League of 
Venice for the puipose of driving the French out of Italy. A period 
of peace followed the death of Charles VIII (1498). AVlien the War was 
resumed the Crown of Naples was added by the Great Captain, Gonzalo 
de Cordova, to those of Castile, Aragon and Sicily (1503). The New 
World had been discovered, but its supreme importance was misunder- 
stood; Spain was embarked upon the current of European politics, which 
was to dj-ag her to her ruin. Defeated in Italy and baffled in negotia- 
tion, the IVench King decided to cany the war into the enemy’s countiy. 
In the autumn of 1503 two armies set out to invade Spain, one thi’ough 
the western passes of the PjTenees, and the other, supported by a fleet, 
through the eastern. Tlie fonner never reached its destination. The 
latter entered Roussillon unopposed ; but wasted time in besieging the 
castle of Salsas near Perpignan, until Ferdinand marched to its relief. 
The French retreated to Narbonne without fighting. The loss of the 
fleet in a storm completed the disaster of the French, and a humiliating 
peace ended the War. 

In 1496 were negotiated the marriages which eventually gave the 
Cro\m of Spain to the House of Austria. Juan, only son of Ferdinand 
and Isabel, married Margaret, daughter of Maximilian, Archduke of 
Austria and King of the Romans, His sister, Juana, married Maxi- 
milian’s son Philip the Fair, who had inherited (1493) from his mother, 
the Netherlands, Flanders, Artois, and Franche-Comte. The death of 
the Infante Juan left his sister, Isabel, Queen of Portugal, heiress 
apparent to the throne of Castile (1497). By her death (1498) and 
that of her infant son (1500) the hope of the union of the whole 
Peninsula under one Cro\vn was defeated. Tlie succession fell to Juana 
and her husband Philip. From the first their marriage had been an 
unhappy one. Philip gave his wife abundant cause for jealousy, and 
repressed her violent outbreaks by making her a prisoner mthin her 
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palace. Her mind became disordered, and she soon showed signs of the 
intermittent insanity which later overtook her. It became necessar}' for 
Juana and Piiilip to visit Spain in order to receive the oath of allegiance 
as heira to the Cro^vn. But Philip delayed till the end of 1501, and 
ciiused additional displeasure by seeking the friendship of Louis XII 
and doing formal homage to him as he passed through France, The 
Cortes of Castile swore allegiance to Juana and her husband at Toledo 
(1502). The Cortes of Aragon, which had previously refused to acknow- 
ledge her sister Isabel, alleging that females were excluded from the 
succession, now took tlie usual oath. At the beginning of 1503 Philip 
quitted Spain, leaving his wife vnth her parents. He again passed 
through France, and concluded a peace with King Louis. But this peace 
Ferdinand, on hearing news of the victories of the Great Captain, 
repudiated, alleging that Philip had exceeded his instructions. The 
war in Italy went on as before. 

After the birth of Ferdinand, her second son, Juana’s insanity in- 
creased, In March, 1504, she quitted Spain against her mother’s \vill, 
leaving her in feeble health. Isabel was broken by long years of toil, 
and by family son'ows. She died of dropsy at the end of the year. The 
character of the great Queen is well described in the simple words of 
Guicciardini : “ a great lover of justice, most modest in her person, she 
made herself much loved and feared by her subjects. She was greedy of 
glory, generous, and by nature very frank.” Her will named Juana as 
her successor ; but a codicil directed “ that Don Feraando should govern 
the realm during the absence of Queen Juana, and that if, on her amval, 
she should be un^villing or unable to govern, Don Fernando should 
govern.” Ferdinand proclaimed Juana and Philip, and undertook the 
regency; but Isabel’s death marks the beginning of a period of anarchy 
which lasted until Charles e-stablished his rule (1523). 

The year 1505 was spent in plots and counter-plots. Philip, sup- 
ported by a strong party in Spain, attempted to drive out Ferdinand, 
Instigated by Don Juan Manuel, he intrigued with Gonzalo de Cdrdova, 
and with the King of France. Ferdinand, on his side, was ready to 
sacrifice the union of Spain to private ambition : his fiist plan was to 
marry and revive the claims of Princess Juana, la BeUraneja. l¥hen 
this failed, he married Germaine de Foix, niece to the King of France 
(October, 1505). King Louis made over to her as do^vry his claims on 
the disputed portions of the kingdom of Naples, Avith reversion to the 
French Crown should the union prove childless. In this way Ferdinand 
broke up the dangerous alliance between Louis, Philip, and Maximilian; 
but he also alienated from his cause a large portion of the Castilians, 
who regarded his hasty marriage as an insult to the memory of their 
Queen. At the same time Philip’s agents in Spain were undermining 
Ferdinand’s authority, and had won over many of the nobles of 
Andalucia; for he was still regarded as a foreigner in the land which 
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lie had so long ruled, and Ids hai’sh, suspicious and niggardly nature 
increased his unpopularity. 

By the Treaty of Salamanca (November, 1505) it was agi-eed that 
Ferdinand, Juana, and Philip should rule jointly, and divide the revenues 
and patronage. In the following spring Philip was obliged by stress of 
weather to land at Corunna. It had been his intention to sail round 
to Seville and collect his partisans, since neither party meant to abide by 
the agreement. Ferdinand hastened to meet his son-in-law; but Philip 
evaded an intendew, for every day more gi-andees joined him, and he 
would soon be able to dictate his own terms. l^Tien the meeting 
actually took place (June), Ferdinand’s follo^ving was reduced to tlmee 
or four old friends, and he was compelled to declare that, owing to 
Juana’s infirmity, her interference would he disastrous to the kingdom. 
In consideration of a pension he gave up the regency, and sulkily 
withdrew into Aragon mth his young wife, and otherwise unaccom- 
panied, “holding it mi worthy to exercise delegated powers in realms 
over which he had been absolute King.” He was welcomed by the 
Aragonese, who rejoiced to have shaken olf the union ^vith the pre- 
ponderating power of Castile. Shortly afterwards he sailed for Naples, 
where the conduct of Gonzalo de Cdrdova had excited his suspicions. 

In July Philip met the Castilian Cortes at Valladolid. Aided by 
Ximenes, he attempted to have his wife declared incapable of governing; 
hut he was successfully opposed by a party led by the Admiral of 
Castile. Juana was acknowledged as Queen in her own right, Philip as 
King by right of marriage, and their infant son Charles as heir to the 
throne. Acting in his wife’s name, Philip hereupon confen’ed the offices 
of State and wardensliips of the royal castles on members of his oto 
paity. Tlie malcontents began to draw together to liberate the Queen, 
whom they believed to be sane and a prisoner in the hands of her 
husband. The tlireatened rebellion was, however, for the moment 
arrested, and Philip was called away northward to watch the frontier. 
He evaded the danger of invasion by means of a treaty mth the 
French King, from which Ferdinand was excluded. In September, 1506, 
Philip died suddenly at Burgos, leaving Spain in a fennent of rival 
factions. Within Castile no authority existed; for Juana refused to act. 
Tlie grandees nominated Ximenes -with six memhei-s of the Council to 
cany on the regency until the guardianship of the infant heir to the 
throne should he decided. Tliey summoned the Cortes; but their 
summons was disregarded as rmconstitutional. Ferdinand had already 
reached Italy, when the news overtook him. He sent a commission to 
Ximenes to cany on the government during his absence. On his return 
to Spain (July, 1507) he crushed the party, headed by Juan Manuel, 
which suppoiied the claim of Maximilian to act as regent for his 
daughter-in-law and grandson. Ferdinand’s position was a strong one, 
for the event foreseen in Isabel’s wiU had come to pass; Juana, 
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wandering from rillage to village with the weird procession that bore 
her husband’s corpse, stubbornly refused to sign papers of State. Most 
of the Flemish party fled; then Burgos and Jaen, held for a time in 
Maximilian’s inter-esl^ submitted, and “calm fell upon Castile”; for the 
majority welcomed the prospect of speedy repression of the disorder 
which had broken out dmang Ferxlinand’s absence. After a meeting 
with Juana, who refused to lend her’self to his schemes by marrying 
Henry of England, he gave out that she had resigned the government to 
him, and thus remained undisputed master of the kingdom. Ferdinand 
showed no wish to avenge himself upon those who had driven him with 
ignominy from the kingdom, but bore himself ruthlessly towards those 
who now questioned his authority. Don Juan Manuel had fled. The 
Duke of Ndgcra i-efuscd to deliver up liis foifi-csses ; but, when an army 
was sent against him, he submitted, and his lands and titles were given 
to his eldest son. At Cordova the Marquis of Priego revolted. Fer- 
dinand called out all Andalucia to ciaish liim. He tlmew liimself on 
the King’s mercy, but was condemned to death. 'Plie interest of the 
Great Captain, Ins kinsman, availed only to obtain a commutation of his 
sentence to confiscation, fine and bauislunent. 

Although the suspicions against him were probably groundless, 
the Great Captain felt the weight of Ferdinand’s jealousy. They 
had returned from Italy together, and Ferdinand had sho\vn him all 
deference and had promised him the Grand Mastership of Santiago. 
But the promise was never fulfilled; he Avas treated with marked 
coohiess, and withdrew to his estates near Loja, where he ended his days 
in haughty and magnificent retirement. Once only — after the battle of 
Bavenna (1612), when it was belicA'ed that he alone could save Spain’s 
possessions in Italy, he receiA^ed a commission to enlist troops. Thousands 
had already joined his banner, Avhen the danger passed aAvay, and Fer- 
dinand, alarmed and jealous, AvithdreAV his commission. 

The Barbaiy pirates not only rendered the sea misafe, but acting in 
concert Avith the Moriscos, made fi-cquent descents upon the Spanish 
coast, spreading terror and deA'astation far inland. In 1505, at the 
instigation of Ximenes, Mers-el-Kcbir, one of their strongholds, had 
been captured. The disturbed condition of Spain made it impossible 
immediately to folloAv up this success, but Ximenes had not lost sight of 
his policy of African conquest, A Avar against the Infidel alAvays stirred 
the cinisading spirit of the Spaniards, and Ferdinand saw in it a way of 
turning public attention from late events. In 1608 a small expedition 
under Pedro Navairo captured Pehon de la Goraera. In the foUoAving 
year a larger one Avas prepared, Ximenes lent money out of the vast 
revenues of his see, and himself accompanied the array of 14,000 men to 
Oran (May, 1509). The city AA'as captm-ed, and many Cluistian captiA-es 
Avere set free; but the glory of the A’ictory Avas stained by a brutal 
massacre of unai-med inhabitants. Within a month Ximenes Avas back in 
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Spain. He had quarrelled with Pedro Navarro, the general in command of 
the expedition, and was moreover alarmed by reports that Ferdinand was 
plotting to deprive him of his archbishopric in favour of his illegitimate 
son, the Archbishop of Saragossa. Pedro Navarro remained behind, and 
in a few months effected a series of brilliant conquests. Bugia fell after 
a siege; Algiers and Tlemcen surrendered; Tripolis was stormed. Grown 
overbold, Navarro fell into an ambuscade among the sandhills of the 
waterless island of Gelves; the greater part of liis army perished; 
and the tide of Spanish conquest in Africa was stayed for a time 
(August, 1510). 

The recovery of Roussillon and Cerdagne gave Ferdinand command of 
the eastern passes of the Pyi’enees; but Spanish unity was stiU incom- 
plete, while the kingdom of Navarre lying astride of the western end 
of the range held the keys of Spain. Tom by the continual wars of 
her two great factions, the Beamnouts and Gmmmonts, and crushed by 
the neighboimliood of more powerful States, Navarre could not hope to 
preserve her independence. She was, moreover, ruled by a feeble 
djTiasty that had not taken root in the soil. Navane had belonged to 
Ferdinand’s father in right of his first wife, but had passed by right 
of man-iage to her great-grandson ■Fran 9 ois Ph^us Cormt of Foix, and, 
later, to his sister Catherine. Ferdinand sought to secure the prize 
by many’ing his son to Catherine. The scheme was frustrated by 
her mother IMadeleine, sister of Louis XII; and Catherine married 
Jean d’Albr'et, a Gascon nobleman whose large estates lay on the border 
of Lower Navarre. Nevertheless Ferdinand formd means of frequently 
hrterfering in the affairs of his neighbours. He protected the Beaumont 
faction and the djuiasty against King Louis, who supported the claims 
of a younger branch of the House of Foix, represented first by the 
Viscount of Narborme, and later by Gaston Phebus, brother of Fer- 
dinand’s second wife. 

In 1511 Pope Julius II, the Emperor, the Venetians, Ferdinand, and 
Henry VIII of England formed the Holy League for the purpose of 
crusliing France. Bent on his scheme of recovering Guyenne,Heiu-y sent 
an army to Guipuzcoa to cooperate mth the Spaniards (1512). Ferdi- 
nand’s opportunity had now come. He demanded a free passage for his 
troops through Navarre, and the surrender of fortresses as a guarantee of 
neutrality. Jean d’Albret tried to evade compliance by allying himself 
with the French. Ferdinand retaliated by a manifesto declaiming 
against his faithlessness and ingratitude, and by ordering the Duke 
of iVlva to invade Navarre (July, 1512). Five da^'s later the Spaniards, 
aided by the Beaumontais, encamped before Pamplona, and Jean d’Albrct 
fled to seek help from the French army encamped near Bayonne. 
Pamplona sunxmdered on receiving guarantees of its liberties, which it 
held dearer than its foreign djniasty. 

Failmg to get help from the French, Jean d’Albret, though his 
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capital was already in the enemy’s hands, attempted negotiation, pro- 
fessing Ms readiness to accept any terms that might be dictated. 
Ferdinand, however, insisted on his claim to hold Navarre until he 
should complete his holy enterprise against France. Most of the 
Navan-ese tmvns and fortresses now surrendered; Tudela was besieged by 
the Aragonese under the Ai’chbishop of Saragossa. Early in August 
Ferdinand renewed Ms promise to give up the kingdom at the end of 
the war. His messenger was seized and imprisoned, and on the 21st of 
the month he published at Burgos the bull Pater ille coelestis, excom- 
municating all who resisted the Holy League, and declaring their lands 
and honour's forfeited to those who shorrld seize them. Although Jean 
d’Albret and Catherine were not named, the bull specially mentioned the 
Basques and Cantabiiairs, and dread of its threats brought about the sm'- 
render of the few places that still held out in Upper Navarre. Ferdinand 
now threw off the mask and took the title of King of Navarre. Mearrwhile 
Alva had crossed the mountains, and summoned the Marquis of Dorset 
from Ms camp near San Sebastian to aid in the conquest of Lower 
Navarre. The English, however, declared that they had come to 
conquer not Navarre but Guyeime; and since it was now too late in the 
year for that piu'pose they sailed home after plundering a small part of 
the frontier. A French array adv^anced against Alva, wlio recrossed the 
mountains wthout fighting and shut himself up in Pamplona. But, 
after two fierce assaults, the French in turn withdrew on the approach of 
Spanish reinforcements. The whole of Upper Navarre and the district 
of Ultrapuertos north of the mountains remained in Ferdinand’s hands. 
In 1513 the Navairese Cortes swore allegiance to him, and the French 
IQng abandoned his allies by concluding a truce. Navarre was in- 
corporated with Castile (1515); Ultrapuertos was however afterwards 
abandoned on account of the expense of keeping up an outpost beyond 
the mountains (1530). 

The last three years of Ferdinand’s life were uneventful, so far as 
Spain is concerned. Although he Avas involved in the tangled skein of 
alliances and plots by which the fate of Italy was decided, Ms interest in 
politics was no longer active. His chief anxiety was to leave a son to 
succeed to his patrimony. One had been born of his second marriage, but 
had died shortly after birth. Although he was eager to become a father 
once more, he was not destined to undo Ms life’s work, — Spanish unity. 
He fell ill (1518), and, with the restlessness of a dying roan, wandered 
through the mountain villages of Castile pursuing Ms favovu'ite occu- 
pation of hunting, A strong Spanish party, led by Don Juan Manuel 
and supported by France, still opposed Mm, scheming in favoiu- of 
Maximilian’s claim to govern Spain as regent for his grandson. King 
Ferdinand held them in check, and set up against Charles his younger 
brother Ferdinand, who had been brought up in Spain and was noAV 
regarded as the probable successor to the united Crowns, or, at least, to 
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that of Aragon. In 1515 King Ferdinand visited Aragon for the last 
time, and held Cortes at Calatayud. His ai-bitrary temper had grown 
upon him, and, when supply was refused, he struck a last fierce blow at 
his countr}’’s liberties by angrily dismissing the deputies and imprisoning 
their president. When his end was kno^vn to be near (September, 1515) 
the Flemish party sent to Adrian of Utrecht to act in the name of his 
former pupU, the Infante Charles. 

King Ferdinand died in the village of Madrigalejo (January, 1516) 
leaving behind him a reputation for political wisdom, astonishing when 
it is remembered that he was an unlettered man. But it was his 
unscrupulousness that left the deepest mark upon the age. During 
Isabel’s lifetime he had screened his graspmg policy behind her religious 
enthusiasm, and had used her haughty and upright spirit as an instru- 
ment for attaining his selfish ends. He had never sought to be loved, 
and after her death his character stood revealed in its native harshness. 
“No reproach attaches to him,” says Guicciardini, “save his lack of 
generosity and his faithlessness to his word.” Shortly before his death 
he revoked a will which favoured his younger grandson and namesake, 
and now bequeathed to him only a pension so modest as to preclude all 
chance of rivalry with his brother. He left the Crowns of Aragon and 
the two Sicilies to his daughter Juana, Queen of Castile, appointing her 
son Charles regent in her name. To Ximenes he entrusted the govern- 
ment of Castile, and to his bastard son, the Archbishop of Saragossa, 
that of Aragon. 

Ximenes, although more than eighty years old, undertook the charge 
with his wonted energy. Acting imder instructions from Flanders, and 
disregarding the protests of the Castilians, he proclaimed Charles as 
King conjointly vdth his mother (May, 1516). He reformed the house- 
hold of Queen Juana, who had been ill-treated by a brutal governor. 
He fixed the seat of government at Madrid, on account of its central 
position. He secured the person of the Infante Ferdinand, whose discon- 
tent was being fomented by interested advisers. By sheer force of character 
he set aside Adrian of Utrecht, who had been sent to share the regency. 
He revoked all grants of lands and pensions made since Isabel’s death; 
when a commission of grandees waited upon liim to enquire by virtue 
of what power he had taken tliis step, he pointed to the artillery massed 
below his palace. 

Not content vdth the regular forces of the CroTO, he attempted to 
rerive in more efficient form the old militia, and sent commissioners to 
enrol a force of 31,000 men. Exemption from taxation was promised 
to all who gave in their names. A certain number in each district were 
to be armed and drilled, and to receive pay when called out. The 
nobles took alann, and stin-ed up the municipalities to resist what was 
represented as a new burden and an encroachment on their liberties. 
Valladolid and other cities rose in revolt, and forwarded a protest to 
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Charles in Flanders, The matter was ordei'ed to stand over until his 
an-ival. Four yeare later, the municipalities had reason to regret their 
lack of military organisation. 

Thinking to profit by the unsettled state of Spain Jean d’Albret 
invaded Navarre and laid siege to St Jean Pied-de-Port. He was 
supported by native exiles, who broke in through the pass of Roncal, 
hoping for a rising within the country. They were met before effecting 
a junction with the King, and were utterly defeated (hlarch, 1516). Jean 
d’Albret gave up the enterprise; he died three months later, leaving his 
claims to his son Henri. Ximenes began to fortify Pamplona as a 
stronghold for the Castilian gaixison, while he dismantled a number of 
outlying castles which might give protection to invaders. 

In pursuit of his policy of Afincan conquest Ximenes sent an 
expedition against Algiers, which had been seized by Barbarossa, 
the famous renegade corsair (September, 1516), In consequence of 
the incapacity of its leader, the expedition met with a crushing defeat, 
and was almost annihilated. 

Ximenes’ schemes were everywhere thwarted by Charles’ Flemish 
councillors. IVith their chief, Guillaume de Croy, Seigneur de Chievres, 
he had tried unsuccessfully to establish a good understanding. Flemish 
interests required alliance with France, and in pui’snit of this object 
they were ready to sacrifice Spanish interests in Italy and Navan’e. For 
a time they were successful. By the Treaty of Noyon (October, 1516) 
Charles became betrothed to Francis’ infant daughter, promising to 
satisfy the claims of the d’Albrets in Navarre and to give up Queen 
Germaine’s dowy. Moreover, a growing feeling of discontent was pro- 
voked in Spain by the shameless traffic in Spanish offices of dignity 
and profit cairied on by Flemish couiiicrs. The grandees, who writhed 
under Ximenes’ strong hand, flocked Avith their complaints to Flanders 
and obtained a ready hearing. The people were persuaded that Juana 
was sane and shut out from her rights by a cruel plot. Ximenes, 
suiToundcd by difficulties, wrote repeatedly urging Charles to come to 
Spain, and warning him of the rising discontent of the municipalities. 
At last, in September, 1517, Charles landed on the Asturian coast. He 
was only seventeen years old; his health was delicate; and his diffi- 
dence had been increased by his being brought up under such masterful 
spirits as de Chievres and his aunt Margaret. He found himself in a 
strange country seething with half-repressed rebellion ; he could not 
speak a word of Spanish. The grandees hastened to welcome the King; 
but access to his presence was barred by the Flemings, Ximenes too 
jomiieyed nortliAvard to meet the prince whom he had so manfully 
served. He wished before his death to explain the policy by which the 
mutinous spirit of Castile might be appeased and the anarchy of Ai-agon 
quelled. .The Flemings, foreseeing that their influence woidd be at an 
end, if Charles fell under the influence of the Cardinal’s pOAverful wiU, did 
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their utmost to prevent a meeting. Ximenes was accordingly checked hy 
a letter in which Charles thanked him for his services and invited him to 
an interview, after which he was ordered, to retire to his diocese and take 
such rest as his health demanded. Ximenes did not survive his political 
downfall. His death (November 8) left Spain entirdiy in the hands of 
the foreigners, among whom his honours were speedily divided. Adrian 
was made Cardinal, de Chievres became chief minister of the Crown ; his 
youthful nephew, Guillaume de Cro 3 ', Archbishop of Toledo ; and Jean 
le Sauvage, Chancellor. Ximenes’ policy had been directed to assure 
the supremacy of the Crown while giving to the people such rights and 
cohesion as should balance the power of the nobles. He had also 
attempted to foimd a Spanish empire in Africa. The latter scheme was 
intermittently prosecuted after his death ; but its special importance was 
lost sight of amid dreams of universal empire. The natural develop- 
ment of the political rights of the people was checked, and their 
hardly-won mimicipal liberties were crushed, in the struggles that 
followed. Charles aimed from the first at the absolute power which in 
the end swallowed up the liberties of nobles and commons alike. 

After a brief visit to his mad mother at Tordesillas, where she passed 
fifty years of her life, Charles made a triumphal entry into Valladolid 
(November, 1517). Here, in the follomng spring, the Castilian Cortes 
assembled. The grandees were disgusted to find that all favours fell to 
foreigners. The sessions opened stormily; for Spanish jealousy had been 
aroused by the appointment of a Fleming to preside in conjunction with 
the Bishop of Badajoz, a known ally of the foreign party. Two legal 
assessors watched the proceedings on behalf of the Cro^vn. Tlie com- 
mons had hoped to profit by the inexperience of the prince in order to 
extend their rights. Led by Dr Zumel, proctor of Burgos, they adopted 
a haughty tone, reminded Charles of his duties as King and actually 
addressed him as “our hireling.” Tliey claimed, contraiy to custom, 
that he should swear to obseiwe their liberties before receiving the oath 
of allegiance, and should hear petitions before they granted supply. 
Charles submitted to the former demand, and was acknowledged as 
sovereign in conjunction with his mother. This was a disappointment ; 
for he had hoped to rule alone. The Cortes voted a supply of some- 
what more than the usual amount, spread over three yearn. In answer 
to a long list of petitions, the IGng promised to learn to speak Spanish , 
to forbid illegal exportation of gold and silver; to grant no further 
offices or letters of naturalisation to foreigners; to keep his brother 
in Spain till the succession should be assured; not to ahenate Crown 
property ; and not to give up Navarre. 

Charles then hurried on to liold Cortes at Saiagossa. The Aragonese 
proved more stubborn. Freed from Ferdinand’s strong hand, the nobles 
had shaken off all respect for the Crown, and moreover, Charles was 
tliorougldy^ distrusted. Regardless of his late promises, he had sent his 
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brother Ferdinand to Flanders, and, on the death of Jean le Sauvage, 
had appointed another foreign Chancellor (Aihorio de Gattinara). The 
Aragonese first disputed Charles’ right to call Cortes; they next demanded 
proof of Juana’s incapacity; and when, finally, they consented to acknow- 
ledge him as King in conjunction mth her, they insisted on declaring 
that, if she should recover, she alone would be Queen in Aragon. Charles 
was forced to adopt a submissive attitude; he sought to van over the 
people by breaking do\vn the usuiped privileges of the nobles; but it 
cost him eight months, and he had to midergo many affronts, before he 
could obtain a grant of money so small that it was insufficient for 
paying his expenses. In older to replenish the treasm-y, the supply 
voted by the Castilians was fanned; offices were sold; and the 
Inquisition was urged to ruthless confiscation. The tide of discontent 
rose higher than ever. 

At Barcelona objection was again taken to swearing the oath of 
allegiance to Chai-les during his mother’s lifetime. Only after ten 
montlis were bribery and flattery able to break down opposition and 
elicit a moderate grant. Charles was preparing to meet the Parliament 
of Valencia (January, 1520), when news was brought of his election as 
King of the Romans in succession to his grandfather Maximilian. The 
report that the King was about to quit Spain roused the indignation 
against him to the highest pitch. The Castilian cities were jealous of the 
time he had spent in Aragon and Catalonia, haggling to obtain small 
supplies, while loyal Castile, which had voted an ex^ sum, was neglected. 
There was now reason to fear that Spain would sink to the level of a mere 
province of the Empire. Already in November, Toledo had sent a circular 
letter to the cities possessing votes in the Cortes, urging them to combine 
in order to prevent the departure of the ICing, the export of gold, and 
goveniment by foreigners. Some made no reply; otheis, like Salamanca, 
joined eagerly in the protest. A commission was appointed to lay 
before Charles the demands of the kingdom, whei-eupon he sent to 
Toledo a new and more energetic corregidor to check the spirit of 
mutiny. Wishing to obtain money and at the same time to tranquillise 
the public mind by explanations and promises, he summoned Parliament 
to meet him at Santiago de Compostela (Febi-uary, 1520). As he 
hiurried northward, he was overtaken at Valladolid by the commissioners 
from Toledo and Salamanca, who insisted, in spite of his orders, on 
fulfilling their charge. He bade them follow the Court until he could 
find time to attend to them. A report that Queen Juana was to be 
carried out of the country provoked a riot and a rash attempt to check 
the Bang’s departure from Valladolid. The cruelty with which these 
excesses were avenged still further irritated the people. At Villalpando 
the promised audience was granted to the commissioners of the cities ; but 
Charles was in no mood for yielding. He harshly bade them await the 
meeting of Parliament to lay their wishes before him. Meanwhile the 
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Court party was doing its utmost to secure submissive deputies. A 
royal decree directed that an unlimited commission should be given to 
the proctom according to a prescribed form. Toledo refused to comply ; 
her proctors were instructed merely to hear and report on the pro- 
posals of the King. Other cities, while granting a commission in the 
prescribed form, limited it by secret instructions to resist all demands 
for money. 

It was amid the gloomiest forebodings that the Cortes met at Sant- 
iago (March, 1520). The selection of a place so far removed from the 
centre of Spain was suspicious ; even if promises were ivnmg from the 
departing King, their fulfilment was unlikely : at such a distance from 
their electors deputies might easily be bribed or intimidated. The 
chief cause of complaint, however, was the demand for further supply, 
while the grant of 1518 had still a year to run. An attempt was 
made to soothe irritation by the appointment of a Spanish president; 
and a concUiatory speech from the thi’one was read by the Bishop of 
Badajoz in the presence of Charles himself. Toledo was unrepresented, 
having refused to grant the pi'escribed commission ; the deputies of 
Salamanca were excluded for refusing to take the oath before petitions 
had been heard. The nobles, disgusted at their exclusion from the royal 
favour, had quitted the Couit. Charles huixied on to Corunna, in order 
to be able to embark at a moment’s notice and reach England (April). 
Tlie remaining deputies followed, and were cajoled and threatened 
until, by a nan-ow majority, they voted a supply of 800 millions of 
maravedis. They petitioned for a Spanish regent ; for the speedy return 
of the King; for the better administration of justice; against the 
nomination of deputies by the Cro^vn, and the exaction of unlimited 
commissions; that the Cortes should meet every three years; tliat the 
summons should contain a list of the mattei-s to be discussed ; and that 
deputies should be compelled to render an account to their electors within 
a stated time. Most of these petitions were refused, or left unanswered; 
the Cortes were dismissed ; and in May Clmrles set sail, leaving nobles 
and people equally discontented. Adrian of Utrecht was appointed by 
him regent in his absence. 

The retura of the deputies from Corunna was the signal for rioting 
in many cities. Some who had voted supply contrary to instructions 
were murdered by the mob. Led by Toledo, the cities, from Leon to 
Murcia and from Burgos to Jaen, formed a league under the name of 
the Santa Comunidad, and expelled their corregtdores to the cry of 
“Long bve the King; dor\'n with the bad minister's ! ” Avila was chosen 
on account of its central position ns the meeting-place of their Junta 
(July, 1520), which included nobles and ecclesiastics as well as commons. 
It began by declaring itself independent of the Regent and Council, and 
organising the leries of the cities under the command of Juan de Padilla, 
a nobleman of Toledo. Adrian’s attempts to check the revolt were 
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feeble and unsuccessful. A small body of troops, sent with Roiujuillo, 
a judge of notorious severity, to punish Segovia, whei-e the outbreak had 
been specially violent, was easily beaten off. An attempt made by 
Fonseca, one of the royal captains, to seize the artillery which Xiraenes 
had kept in readiness at Medina del Campo, not only failed, but resulted 
in the destruction by fire of the to^vn, one of the richest in Spain. 
Adrian was obliged to disband Fonseca’s army and disavow his action. 
A more serious blow to the royal cause followed. Padilla seized 
Tordesillas, and \rith it the person of Queen Juana (August 29). Tlie 
Santa Junta now removed to Tordesillas, and proclaimed that the Queen 
was sane and approved its actions. Valladolid, the seat of the regency, 
was captured; some inembem of the royal Council were imprisoned; 
others, among them Adrian himself, fled (October 18), The Great Seal 
of the kingdom and the State papei-s fell into the hands of the rebels. 
Led by Achian, who despaired from the fii'st, the friends of Charles in 
Spain wrote to him that all was lost, unless he returned at once and came 
to terms with the Comuneros. But Charles never yielded. His cause was 
aided more by the incapacity of its opponents than by the energy of 
the royalists. Instead of setting up a government in the place of that 
which it had overtlirown, the Junta continued to declare its loyalty; 
unable to conceive any authority other than that of the monarchy, it 
wasted its time in trying to pei-suade the inibecile Queen to confirm its 
acts. Juana had received its members, when they broke into Tordesillas, 
with some show of favour; but her steady refusal to sign documents was 
not to be shaken. The main thcoiy of the revolution — ^that the Queen 
was sane, and that her faithful commons were to deliver her and shake 
off the hated yoke of the foreigner — had broken do^vn, Juana’s 
obstinacy acted as a physical obstacle. Disheartened and irresolute, 
the Junta betook itself to the only other source of legitimate authority, 
and sent a deputation to Flanders to assure the King of its loyalty and 
beg confirmation of its acts. At the same time it forwarded a long list 
of petitions. These included Charles’ return to Spain and marriage; 
the refonn of the Court on the model of Ferdinand and Isabel’s; the 
reduction of taxes to the standard of 1494< ; the better administration of 
justice; together with demands that corregidores should not be appointed 
without a request on the part of the municipality concerned, and then 
only for two yeai-s; that municipalities should elect their proctors without 
interference; that the commission of the proctors should not be piescribed, 
and that death should be the penalty for accepting bribes; that the Cortes 
should meet every three years, and that the three Order's should be repre- 
sented; that nobles should be excluded from municipal and financial 
offices, and from the exclusive use of ■svaste and common lands ; that such 
lands as they had seized should be restored within six months; that 
Isabel’s will and Charles’ own oath forbidding the alienation of any part 
of the royal patrimony should be observed, bo as to ob\ iatc the necessity 
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for extraordinary taxation. These petitions never reached Charles, for 
the messengers’ hearts failed them, and they turned back; but they show 
that the Junta utterly misunderstood its position and the character of 
the IGng. The last two clauses mark a change of spirit; they are 
directed against the nobles, some of whom had acquiesced in or favoured 
the insurrection. So soon as their usurped privileges were threatened, 
they began to rally round the throne. This tendency was furthered by 
a masterly stroke of policy. Urged by Adrian’s despairing appeals for 
help, Charles nominated two Spanish grandees, the Constable and the 
Admiral of Castile, to share the regency : he bade them temporise and 
dissimulate, call Coi’tes in his name if advisable, but sanction no cmtail- 
ment of the royal authority. The Constable raised an army in the 
north under the command of his son, the Count of Haro; and, aided 
by Zumel, who a year before had figm-ed as a champion of popular 
rights, but had been brought over by a bribe, he recovered the city of 
Bm-gos, where jealousy of Toledo’s le^ership was strong. The Adraual 
joined Adrian at Rioseco, which forthnuth became the rallying-place of 
the royalists, and began to treat with the Coinuneros. These appoint- 
ments silenced the complaints of the grandees as to the neglect of their 
order ; nor could the popular party any longer complain that the land 
was left to the government of strangers. 

Internal quarrels still further weakened the Comuneros. Flattered 
by the adhesion of Pedro Giron, a nobleman with a private grievance, 
they made liim captain in place of Padilla (November). This was 
considered as a sh’ght by the Toledans, and their contingent marched 
home. The loss of PadiUa and his men was compensated by the arrival 
of Alonso de Acuna, Bishop of Zamora, one of the boldest and most 
skilful captains of the time. Giron marched against Rioseco ; but, 
either betraying the cause he served or fooled by sham negotiations, he 
let his opportimity slip. His army melted away ; the Count of Haro 
relieved Rioseco and recaptured Tordesillns together with the Queen 
and some members of the Junta (December 6). The ciy of treachery 
was raised, and Giron became a fugitive. 

An amnesty and a few conciliatory measures would now have put an 
end to the movement; but the Regents were hindered by Charles’ 
obstinacy. He not only sternly forbade further concession, but dis- 
avowed the moderate conditions under which Burgos bad returned to 
its loyalty. He seemed utterly reckless, leaving his agents to fight alone, 
and even allomng their letters to remain unanswered. But the Regents 
had now the nobility on their side, for the Comuneros became daily more 
democratic and radical. 

’iVhen the Junta reassembled at Valladolid, its disorganisation was 
more than ever apparent; its authority was lost; it had not even a 
definite rallying-cry. Now that his rival was gone, Padilla returned 
with his troops from Toledo. Though his unfitness for command was 
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kno;TO, he was elected captain by popular acclaim. A French army was 
on the point of invading Navane, and a powerful noble, the Count of 
Salvatien-a, had revolted in the north. But again the forces of the 
Cormmeros were divided; for Bishop Acuna, hearing that the see of 
Toledo was vacant, marched southward, hoping for the second time in 
his life to mn a mitre by force of arms. The royalist party was not 
more united ; Adrian Nvrote “that any one of the grandees would gladly 
lose an eye, in order that his fellow might suffer the same.” Tlie 
Constable and the Admiral had fallen out as to the proper course of 
action; the former advocated force, the latter the continuation of 
negotiations. 

In the spring of 1621 Padilla led out his ill-equipped forces and, 
by a stroke of fortune, captured the strong castle of Torrelobaton. 
Instead, however, of following up his success, he lingered while the 
Constable, after defeating the Count of Salvatierra in the north, marched 
with a fresh army to join his son at Tordesillas. Fear, and a suspicion 
that their leaders were busy making terms, spread confusion in the 
Comuneros' ranks. Many of the soldiers deserted, others betook 
themselves to indiscriminate plunder. Convinced that to risk a battle 
with the remainder of his disheartened force would be madness, Padilla 
retired as the Count of Haro advanced, Wh\h making his way down 
the valley of the Douro to the protection of the castle of Toro, he was 
oveitaken at ViBalar (April 28, 1521); his troops were easily dispersed, 
and, though he sought death, he was himself captured alive. On the 
following day he was put to death, together with his second in command. 
An enthusiastic but not imselfish supporter of the popular cause, he had 
devoted his valoiu* to its service; but his jealousy and incompetence 
unfitted him alike for command and for the rank of hero to which 
latter-day liberals have raised him. Bishop Acuna, after one or two 
skirmishes in the neighbourhood of Ocana, wasted his time and popu- 
larity in an attempt to compel the Chapter of Toledo to accept him 
as Archbishop. On receipt of the news of the disaster of Villalar he 
fled. Padilla’s widow, whose family connexions and high spirit gave 
her great authority, held out at Toledo for a few months. After a 
useless struggle she escaped to Portugal, and the war of the Comuneros 
was at an end. 

IVlien Charles returned to Spain (July, 1522) he was received, as he 
states, “with much humility and reverence.” But he came accompanied 
by a foreign guard, and determined to punish rutlilessly. At Palencia 
the Regents laid before him their proposals for amnesty. Not only were 
these rejected, but pardons granted in his name were withdimvn. On 
All Saints’ Day at Valladolid he mounted a dais and declared that he 
would be justified in punishing all who had shared in the late rebellion, 
— ^the municipalities by deprivation of their liberties, and individuals 
by confiscation and death ; nevertheless, he promised to pardon all save 
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three hundred. This proscription in the form of an amnesty was 
mercilessly carried out. The list contained the names of many 
members of noble families. The supplications of relatives who had 
fought on the royalist side availed nothing; and the sum brought 
into the treasmy by confiscation amounted to two million ducats. 
Many executions followed, and even as late as 1528 the Cortes still 
prayed for mercy on fugitives. 

The revolt of the Comuneros originated in indignation against 
particular acts of misgovemment, and hatred of foreigners, rather than 
in any meditated scheme for winning popular liberties. It has been 
represented as an attempt to resist the encroachments of the Ctoto, but 
was really an attempt to limit its traditional privileges. Under the 
weak Kings of the fifteenth centur}', the Castilian Cortes had neglected 
to secure the abolition of the antiquated forms which represented the 
King as eveiywhere paramoimt. Under strong Kings the strict letter of 
the law was enforced. Ferdinand and Isabel were despots with the consent 
of their subjects ; Charles was strong enough to disregard the popular 
will. The movement never spread beyond Castile. The Andalucians 
offered to suppress it, but their aid was not required ; it was crushed by 
Castilian troops. So soon as its democratic character became pronounced, 
it was opposed by the nobles, whose aid, or acquiescence, was essential to 
its success. It failed through local jealousy, respect for tradition, and 
lack of a leader, and of a plan. It was not openly directed against the 
Crora. The Junta denied the accusation of disloyalty, assei-ting that 
" never did Spain breed disobedience save in her nobles, nor loyalty save 
in her commons” (January, 1521). The failure of the movement so 
depressed the popular cause, that until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the Spanish commons but rarely again raised up their heads 
beneath the sceptre of their absolute Kings. 

While the rising of the Comuneros stirred Castile into a ferment, a 
distinct and much more violent rebellion was in progress in Valencia. 
This was entirely social in character. The city population was composed 
of restless and turbulent artisans, descendants of the adventurers who 
had settled here, when the land was won back from the Saracens. The 
country population was chiefly made up of Saracen peasants, vassals 
of the nobles. Between nobles and people stood the rich burgesses, 
despised by the former and envied by the latter. The iirdustry of the 
Saracens, stimulated by a heavy burden of taxation, pressed hard on the 
Chnstians. In the autumn of 1619, while most of the magistrates 
were absent on account of the plague, the forty-eight trade-guilds of the 
city took up arms to resist an expected attack of the Barbary pirates. 
The contemplation of their own strength gave rise to a feeling of 
independence among the commons ; they began to claim a larger share 
in the government, and appointed a Junta of thirteen members to rule 
over them. The nobles sought to interfere, but the guilds formed a 
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brotherhood (Germanfa) to resist them, and petitioned Charles to pre- 
vent the dispereion of their forces. On receipt of a favourable reply 
the movement spread to such an alarming degree, that the nobles called 
upon the King to come in person and check the disorder. A com- 
mission was sent to examine the situation, and, in accordance with its 
report, the Germania was ordered to lay dowm its arms. By this 
concession Cliarles thought to pei-suade the Valencian nobles to take the 
oath of allegiance, and to vote supply without insisting on his presence 
at their Cortes. On their refusal he again changed his policy, favouring 
the Geimiania and sending Adrian of Utrecht to enquire into its griev- 
ances (Februaiy, 1520). In view of their danger the nobles, when 
Charles was on the point of quitting Spain, consented to receive his oath 
by deput}' ; and, in answer to their appeal, he sent Diego de Mendoza, 
a nobleman of haughty temper, to restore order (April, 1520). After an 
interval of quiet riots broke out again. In June the city was left in 
the hands of the Germania by the flight of the governor. Shortly 
afterwards he was driven from Jdtiva to Denia, while all the cities of the 
kingdom of Valencia, with the exception of Morelia, rose against their 
magistrates and appointed juntas like that of the mother city. The 
movement spread as far as the Balearic Islands, and now began to show 
itself in its true light. Tlie grievances originally put forward were, that 
the people were deprived of tlieir rightful share in the government, that 
taxes were excesssive, and that justice was badly administered. But when 
the rabble gained the upper hand, instead of attempting political reforms, 
they plundered the houses of the nobles, and called upon them to produce 
the titles by which they held their estates. This attack on property 
alienated the burgesses, who henceforth sided >vith the nobles; and the 
action of the Germania became more violent and fanatical than before. 
Despairing of help from the regency, the nobles armed their vassals. The 
anny of the Germanfa marched out against them, but was crushingly 
defeated at Oropesa and Almenara (June and July, 1521). The governor, 
however, was again routed at Gandiaand driven to seek refuge at Peniscola. 
Meanwhile, owing to the frantic excesses of the populace, which now 
openly avowed its intention of exterminating nobles and infidels, the 
moderate party was increasing. At its head was the Marquis of Zenete, 
a nobleman of well-known benevolence and impartiality. Negotiating 
between the opposing factions he succeeded in obtaining the submission 
of the city and bringing back the governor. But the moi-e violent 
members of the Germania were still encamped at Jdtiva. Having im- 
pmdently put himself into their power he was treacherously imprisoned, 
but escaped to Valencia, rallied all the moderate citizens, seized and 
executed the ringleadei-s of the mob, and after a fierce fight remained 
master of the city. Jdtiva and a few outlying towns were not subdued 
until after Charles’ return. In March, 1523, the Queen Dowager, 
Germaine, was sent as regent to punish the guilty. The pardons 
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granted in return for submission were revoked; a ruthless proscrip- 
tion and many executions followed; thousands fled; and the guilds 
were ruined by heavy fines. Like the Comuneros the Agermanados 
never ceased to proclaim their loyalty. The two revolts were simul- 
taneous, and were at all events directed against the same enemy; but 
cooperation was never attempted. Local jealousy and traditional 
hatred were still strong ; the Castilian in the eyes of a Valencian was, 
nay, is to this day, a foreigner. 

The rebellion of the Comuneros had hardly been suppressed, when 
Navarre was invaded by Henri d’Albret with the connivance of Francis I. 
Charles had engaged to restore Navan-e to the House of Albret; but 
negotiations had failed to bring about fulfilment, or confirmation of the 
promise. Heimi d’Albret entered into communication with the Comu- 
neros, with a view to combined action ; but his army came too late. It 
was commanded with more coimage than discretion by a scion of the 
exiled family, Andre de Foix d’Asparros, or Lesparre. The garrison of 
Navarre had been greatly weakened by the •withdrawal of troops to crush 
the revolt in Castile. St Jean Pied-de-Port was easily captured, the 
fortifications of Pamplona were not yet sufficiently strong to offer more 
than a feeble resistance. Hemi d’Albret was welcomed by his partisans 
witliin the kingdom, and the whole of Navarre was overrun. Elated by 
his easy conquest, Aspanus crossed the frontier of Castile and laid siege 
to Logrorio. The Duke of Ndgera, Viceroy of Navarre, bad hurried 
south to obtain assistance from the Regents. Logrono made a heroic 
defence, while he marched to its rebef with the troops lately victorious 
at Villalar. Meanwhile Sangiiesa had been recaptured in the rear of the 
French, who now retired towards Pamplona feai’ing to have their retreat 
cut off. They were overtaken by the Spanish army, two leagues from 
the city; the garrison which they had left for its defence was unable to 
join them. Driven to bay, Asparros ordered an immediate attack while 
the Spaniards were resting after their long march. He was utterly 
defeated and taken prisoner at Noain (June, 1521), The Albrets never 
again attempted to win back their kingdom by force of arms. 

Charles returned to Spain (1522), no longer a diffident and delicate 
young man, passive in the hands of his advisers. His views had broad- 
ened, and his temper was haughiy and autocratic. Spain was now part 
of a larger whole. The accident of the possessions of the Aragonese 
Crown in Italy, the election to the Empire, and the inheritance of the 
House of Burgundy checked and warped her development as an African 
and Atlantic Power; but foreign courtiers were no longer allowed to treat 
her as a conquered country. The Emperor learnt to know and respect the 
Spaniards; Spanish statesmen sat in his Council; Spanish soldiers formed 
the mainstay of his power abroad. The overthrow of the Comuneros had 
compelled their fear and respect; association in world-wide schemes 
of universal monarchy and championship of tlie Church endeared him to 
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them, and roused them from their natural lethargy and absorption in 
provincial and class differences. Military glory turned away attention 
from the burden and sufferings of the land and increased the national 
contempt for all professions save that of arms. The middle class which 
under the Catholic Kings was struggling into existence almost dis- 
appeared. But Charles attempted to found his world-wide power on 
submission, and not on political, social, and economic well-being. Spain 
was indeed formally united, and political unity was based on religious 
unity as Isabel had intended; but the NUgorous proviucial and municipal 
life, checked by hai'sh centralisation, became a source of weakness instead 
of a reserve of strength. 

A memorable intellectual, literary, and artistic development accom- 
panied the political expansion and the growth of military glot}'. The 
sticking onginality of the new generation contrasts with the eliete 
imitation that sufficed for its predecessor. The prcdominance of the 
Castilian dialect was already secured; but even in the fifteenth centuiy’ 
poets sought models in Provencal, Gallegan, and Italian. Ausias Marclj 
(who died in 146G), the most notable among tliem, wote in his native 
Leniosin. Literature was an exotic cultivated at Comt; hardly a poem 
of the hundreds collected into the Candoneros of Baena, Stuhiga, and 
Hernando del Castillo (published in 1511) possesses more than historical 
interest, Tlie frivolity, artificiality, and disorder of the roigns of 
Jolin II and Henry IV were reflected by their poets, and their tragedy 
by the chronicles, — probably, too, by ballads now modernised beyond 
recognition. 

The introduction of printing coincides wdth the accession of tlie 
Catholic Kings, and the next half century produced translations of the 
Latin and Italian classics in abundance. Though the Revival of Learning 
influenced Spain, it bore no fruit there till later. The scholars who 
brought the new learning to the Peninsula were mostly foreigners, or 
Spaniards brained abroad. Peter Mai-t^T: of Anghera, the two brothers 
Geraldino and Marineus Siculus, wei'e Italians; Arias Barbosa, a Portu- 
guese, taught Greek by the side of Fernan Nunez de Guzman, a Spanish 
nobleman; but Spain produced no Hellenists of note. Luis Vives, the 
humanist, tutor to William de Croy, the boy Archbishop of Toledo, and 
to Mary of England, was Spanish only by the accident of his birth. 
Antonio de Nebrija, or Lebrija, the most distinguished native scholar of 
his age, was educated at Bologna, though his teaching was, like his 
I.Atin Dictionar)’ (1492) and Spanish and Latin Grammars, addressed 
to his fellow-countrj’men. His daughter Francisca was one of a company 
of learned women who carried their teaching even to the universities and 
tire Court. Ferdinand himself was all but illiterate, but Isabel had a 
taste for learning. After her accession she acquired some knowledge of 
Latin ; so carefully were her children educated, that Queen Juana could 
make impromptu speeches in the learned tongue. Isabel’s schemes of 
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reform included the education of the nobility ; by her command Peter 
Martyr opened a school at Court. His success exceeded his hopes, and 
learning became so fashionable that the sons of grandees lectur^ at the 
universities. The Church, though impoverished, aided the cause with 
splendid benefactions. Schools were founded at Toledo (1490); tlie 
decayed studinni generate of Valencia was revived (1500); Barcelona 
followed suit (1507). The noble college of Santa Cruz at Valladolid was 
finished in 1492; that of Santiago at Salamanca some thirty yeai's later. 
Both were founded by Archbishops of Toledo. As a patron of learning 
no less than as a statesman Xinienes de Cisneros led the way. In 1508 
he founded the University of Alcald (Complutum), ahna mater of so 
many famous Spaniards, with professorial chairs of grammar, philosophy, 
and medicine. Its chief pm'pose, however, was the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, and its first-fruits were the earliest Polyglot Bible (of which 
the First Part was published in 1514). The Semitic text is the work of 
converted Jews; a Greek cooperated mth Spanish scholars on the 
Latin and Greek texts. Tlie level of education was raised, and founda- 
tions were laid from which the Golden Age of Spanish Literature could 
take its rise. 

But the notable books of the period owe little or nothing to classical 
or foreign influence. Play-acting did not become popular till the time 
of Lope de Rueda (about 1550) and even then its methods were rude 
and simple ; but the secular di-ama emerged from the religious early in 
the century. In the anmei mirabUis 1492 the fii-st di'ama was publicly 
acted by a regular company. The “representations” of Juan del Encina 
(1468-1534), the “comedies” of Toires de Naharro (published in 1517), 
and those of Gil Vicente (1470-1534), are much more than mere 
dialogues without action, like the one in which Princess Isabel had 
taken the part of a muse on a birthday of her brother Alfonso (who 
died in 1468). Gil Vicente was a Portuguese, and the otlier two lived 
long in Italy; but, although tliere the drama was aheady established, tlie 
Spaniards took their o^vn line. Encina calls his simple plays “eclogues”; 
Torres de Naharro cites Horace for method, and awkwardly divides 
drama into fact (noticia) and fiction (Jiintasfa)-, but these classical 
reminiscences are merely superficial. Figiu-cs of everyday life were put 
upon the stage, and dialogue was cast in Castilian octosyllabic vcme 
instead of in foreign hendeca^Uables. 

A book that may be read for its mvn sake as well as for its liistorical 
importance is the Tragicomedy of Calixto and Mclibea (published in 
1499), generally kno\vn as La Cetestina. The authorship of the first part 
is disputed ; but probably the whole is the work of Fernando de Rojas. 
La Cetestina is a story told throngliou^. in dialogue, and divided into 
twenty-two acts. Its length is only one of the circumstances that unfit 
it for acting; but its rtvacious and natmal dialogue furnished a model 
For the drama. Its hero and heroine are the typical lady and gallant. 
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the stock romantic characters of the comedy “ of cloak and sword,” the 
primitive Romeo and Juliet. Celestina, witch and go-between, with her 
train of thieving lackeys, low women and bullies, more than foreshadows 
the realistic and comic characters of the drama and novel, the rogues 
(pfearos) and buffoons {graciosos) who in later days were to play so 
prominent a part. The book was translated into many tongues; its 
influence at home and abroad is incalculable. 

Another masterpiece solitary in its kind, and contrasted in its noble 
earnestness Avith the artificiality of the other poems of its author and his 
generation, is the Coplas de Manrique , — verses by Jorge de Manrique 
on the death of his father (which occurred in 1476, two years before 
his o^vn). Longfellow has done all that a translator can do for this 
unsurpassed elegy; but half its beauty is lost with the language in which 
it is written. Its stately pageant of mourning and final resignation 
realise Christian chivalry as poets have dreamed of it, and the solemn 
knell of the majestic verse is worthy of “ the noblest daughter of Latin.” 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century the knightly chronicle de- 
generated into the romance of chivahy. Amadis of Gaul, the firet and 
best of the kind, perhaps originated in a French fabliau. More than 
one allusion to it is found in Spanish witers, before it was published 
(1508) by Garcia Ordonez de Monhilvo as a translation from the Portu- 
guese. The success produced many imitations and “continuations” 
dealing with exploits of “ the innumerable lineage of Amadis.” These 
heroes of the romances of chivalry are impossible beings, living in a 
shado^vy and impossible world. The first of them exliausted the 
capability of the species; the others surpass it only in absurdity, while 
the abuse of the supematm-al makes their stories tame and un- 
interesting. A Cervantes Avas hardly needed to dispel this fantastic 
di’eam of a debased chivalry. 

The advance from chronicle to hi.story due to the Revival of Learning 
Avas not made in Spain till the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
story of the reign of the Catholic Kings doAvn to 149S was written by 
their official chronicler Hernando del Pulgar in the form of annals. 
Despite some graphic descriptions and florid speeches, it is in general 
heavy and arid, lacking in the simple dignity of its kind, and inferior to 
the Claros Varones de Castilla, a gallery of contemporary portraits dravTi 
with skill and energy by the same pen. Andres Bernaldez, curate of Los 
Palacios, expanded his memoirs into a history of his time. He is at his 
best, when he forgets the gravity of his subject and is content to gossip 
about the events of which he rvas an eycAvitness. Nebrija condensed 
Pulgar’s Chronicle; Peter Martyr left a collection of letters on contem- 
porary events, a rich but untrustAvorthy and puzzling mine of information. 
These books, like the De Rebus Hispaniac of Marineus Siculus, are Latin 
exercises upon historical subjects. 

Spain has never lacked learned men; but, except perhaps in theology. 
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the Spaniards have never been a learned nation. The foreigners who 
came ^vith Charles V were struck by the ignorance and contempt of 
letters prevalent in Spain, as well as by the semi-savagery of the bulk 
of its people. The Revival of Learning could not at once produce 
fruit on soil so scorched and seamed by centuries of war. Moreover the 
richest fruits of Spanish genius are indigenous. Inspiration for the 
noblest poetry of Spain was foimd in the Bible and in her own history 
rather than in Latin and Italian writers; her novel and di’ama sprang 
fi’om her own rough but teeming soil. 

With the exception of painting, which was still in its infancy, the 
arts had already reached the fullest expression to which they have at 
any time attained in this country. In architecture, in sculpture, in 
pottery, in gold, silver and iron work, and in embroidery Spain never 
improved upon the skill of the Saracens and the masterpieces of the 
foirrteenth and fifteenth centuries. The influences which moulded her art 
are to be found partly in race, partly in climate, and partly in history. 
Possessing great power of adaptation, she set her mark upon all that 
she produced. In the northern and central regions design and initia- 
tive in architecture are mostly French ; but the influence of the Saracens 
leavens this norihem style and informs it wth richer beauty, “the songs 
and shrines being equally tinged with the colouring of northern piety 
and oriental fancy.” Introduced at first as a mere accessory in vestments 
and jewelry, and in Moorish caskets which guarded the rdics of saints, 
little by little this more gorgeous ornamentation permeated the whole 
building. It was still a Christian cathedral; yet the lavishness •with 
which tlie minor arts were used in decoration produced a result that 
is not to be found elsewhere, and is kno^vn as the plateresqne or silver- 
smith’s style. Typical examples are the Pueita del Perddn of Seville 
Cathedral, the horseshoe arch of a mosque ovei’laid with Christian 
emblem and decoration (1519), and, in less mixed form, San Marcos 
of Leon (1514). To this period belong some of the choicest works of 
expiring Gothic and dawning renaissance building. The Church of 
San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo perpetuates the memory of the battle 
of Toro. Cathedrals were planned for Salamanca, Segovia, Plasencia, 
and Granada; but the most valuable work of the age was the com- 
pletion and decoration of the splendid designs of an earlier time at 
Burgos, at Toledo, and at Seville. To it belong also the church set 
dovTi in the midst of the great mosque of Cdrdova, and the splendid 
but incongruous palace of Charles V on the Alhambra Hill. 

Sculpture in Spain is usually associated ^vith religious architecture. 
It is often in bolder relief and of more intense expression than elsewhere, 
and attains its greatest perfection in altar-pieces and sepulchral monu- 
ments. Such are the marvels of marble and wood created by PhUip 
de Vigamy or de Boloria (about 1500-43), AJonso de Berruguete, a 
Spanish pupU of Michael Angelo (about 1520), and Damien Forment 
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of Valencia (about 1511-32), the tombs of King Juan II in the 
Cartuja de Miraflores, that of the Infante Don Juan at Avila, those 
of Inigo de Mendoza and his wife at Burgos, and the kneeling statue of 
Padilla. They are, it must be confessed, delicate and gorgeous rather 
than grand. Marble and alabaster are treated like metal and lace; 
beauty is sought in details and no longer in grand and simple lines. 
To the Spanish Saracens belongs the invention of a dwelling combining 
with convenience and suitability to their climate a high degree of 
beauty. Nowhere else has a fortress been made a home of strength 
and beauty like the Alhambra (mainly fourteenth century) and the 
other alcazars of Spain. The semi-oriental domestic architecture 
adopted by the Christians of Andalusia is seen at its best in the so-called 
Casa de Pilafos at Seville (1621). Here there is no need to guard against 
the weight of snow, no cold to be kept out, no smoke to blacken; so 
the roof becomes a tciTace, the arch is reared in fairy lightness, the glaze 
and colour of brilliant tiles replace the heavy wainscot and aiTas; stucco 
moulded into geometrical designs and harmoniously coloured makes up 
for the lack of pictures and for the scantiness of the furniture. The 
Lonja or Silk-exchange at Valencia (1482) is an example, not without 
parallel, of the successful wedding of late Gothic design to Saracen 
detail of window (ajimez) and decoration. As a subject race the 
Saracens continued almost to monopolise the more delicate industrial 
arts. Theirs are the pottery of metallic sheen, and the exquisite 
designs of lace and filigree, damascening and inlaying — which widi the 
rich silks and velvets testify to their skill as handicraftsmen and to 
their exquisite taste in form and colour. 



CHAPTEE Xn. 


FRANCE. 

Fottr reigns almost fill up the space of time from A^n court to 
Marignano. In that centuiy the slow consistent policy of foim Kings 
and their agents raises France from her nadir almost to her zenith. The 
institutions and the prosperity built up by Louis the Fat, Philip 
Augustus, Louis IX, and Philip the Fair had been shattered under the 
first two Valois ; the prosperity had been in part restored, the institutions 
further developed under Charles V. In the long anarchy which we call the 
reign of Chai-les VI, aU bonds had been loosened, all well-being blighted, 
all order ovenvhelmcd. Slowly the old traditions reassert themselves, 
the old principles resume their domination, and from chaos emerges the 
new monarchy, with all and more than all the powers of the old. 

Communal, feudal, representative institutions have proved too weak 
to withstand the stress of foreign and civnl war. The monarchy and 
the monarchical system alone retain their vitality unimpaired, and seem 
to acquire new vigour from misfortune. Under Charles VII the new 
rigime was begun ; under Louis XI and his daughter the ground was 
ruthlessly cleared of all that could impede regal action at home, while 
the wars of Charles VIII and Louis XII, purposeless and exhausting as 
they were, without seriously diminishing domestic prosperity, satisfac- 
torily tested the strength and solidity of the new structure. 

Tlius equipped and prepared, France enters on the race of modem 
times as the most compact, harmonious, united nation of the European 
continent. All that she has suffered is forgotten. The sacrifice of 
individual and local liberty is hardly felt. In the splendour and power 
of the monarchy the nation sees its aspirations realised. Nobility, clergy, 
commons, abandon their old ideals, and are content that their vail 
should be expressed, their being absorbed, their energy manifested in 
the will and being and operations of the King. 

Institutions of independent origin give up their strength to feed his 
power, and exist if at all only by his sufferance. Time had been when 
clergy, nobilitj', even toAvns, had been powers in the State mth which the 
King needed to reckon, not as a sovereign, hardly as a superior. Before 
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the Reformation two of these powers had been yoked in complete sub- 
mission, and the third was far on the way to final subjugation. 

Critical in all respects, the period of Charles Vll and his three 
successors was not least so in respect of the King’s relations uath the 
Church and the Papacy. The Conciliar rnovement, fruitless on the 
whole, had an important effect in France. It initiated a fresh stage in 
the struggle between Church and State in France; and for a time 
GaUican liberties were conceived as something different from the 
authority of the French King over the French Church, and especially 
over her patronage. 

From the beginning the King played a conspicuous part, and in the 
end he succeeded in seizing the chief share of all that was won from the 
Pope. But at first he assumed the air of an impartial and sovereign 
arbiter between Council and Pope. In 1438 the majority of the Council 
of Basel were in open rupture with the Pope, Eugeni us IV. Charles VII, 
while negotiating on the one hand with the Fathers of the Council, and 
on the other with the Pope, and outwardly maintaining liis obedience to 
Eugenius, was careful to preserv^e his liberty of action. In the same year 
a deputation of the Coimcil waited upon Charles and commimicated to 
him the text of the decrees of reform adopted up to that time by the 
Fathers. The King called an assembly of the clergy of his kingdom to 
meet at Bourges, where, together with himself and a considerable number 
of his chief councillors, ambassadors of Pope and Council were present. 
The result was the royal ordinance issued on July 7, 1438, and kno^vn as 
the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. 

In this solemn edict, issued by the sovereign authority of the prince, but 
supported by the consent and advice of the august assembly which he had 
summoned, more of conciliar spirit is observable than of royal ambition. 
The superiority of the Council to the Pope was aclcnowledged in matters 
touching the faith, the extirpation of schism, and the reform of the 
Church in Head and members. Decennial Councils were demanded. 
Election by the Chapter or the Convent was to be the rule for the higher 
ecclesiastical dignities; but the King and the magnates Avere not debarred 
from recommending candidates for election. The general right of papal 
reservation was abolished, and a strict limit placed on the cases in which 
it was permissible. No benefice Avas to be conferred by the Pope before 
vacancy imder the form knoAvn as an expectative grace. 

Provisions were made in favour of University graduates. In every 
cathedral church one prebend Avas to be given on the earliest opportunity 
to a gi'aduate in theology, Avho aa'us bound to lecture at least once a week. 
Furthermore, in eA^ery cathedral or collegiate church one-third of the 
prebends Avere to be reseiwed for suitable gi'aduates, and the same 
principle aa'us to obtain in the collation of other ecclesiastical benefices. 
Graduates were also to be entitled to a special preference in urban parish 
churches. 
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No appeals or evocation of causes to Rome were to be allowed until 
the other grades of jurisdiction had been exhausted. Moreover, where the 
parties should be distant more than four days’ journey from the Cuida, 
all ordinary cases were to he judged by those judges in partihus to whom 
they belonged by custom and right. The decree of the Council limiting 
the number of Cardinals to twenty-four was approved. Annates were 
abolished with a small reservation in favour of the existing Pope. A 
number of edicts of the Council, relating to the order of divine service 
and the discipline of the clergy, were confirmed. The decrees of the 
Coimcil accepted ■without modification were to be put in force im- 
mediately ■within the kingdom, and the assent of the Council was to be 
solicited where modifications had been introduced. These purport to 
have been the decisions of the Council of Bourges, and the King at its 
request ordered that they should be obeyed throughout the kingdom and 
in Dauphine, and enforced by the royal Courts. 

Yet republican as is the constitution of the Church as sanctioned at 
Basel and Bourges, it must be noticed that the sovereign authority of 
the King is expressly invoked by the Council of Bourges as necessary to 
secure execution of the reforms proposed ; and in so far the Church of 
France is subordinated to the State, and the ultimate issue of these 
developments foreshadowed. The usurpation of authority is patent; 
and forgery was needed to support it. Few now believe in the Prag- 
matic Sanction of St Louis, which seems first to have seen the light 
after 1438. On the other hand the freedom of election conferred meant 
little more than the freedom to entertain recommendations from the 
King and other great personages. For the conflict of intrigue at the 
Court of Rome Avas substituted a conflict of influence Avithin the 
kingdom, and the share of patronage obtained in this by the King Avas 
not destined long to satisfy him. 

The position of the clergy and people Avas so far improved tliat the 
drain of treasime from France to Rome caused not only by the annates, 
but also in great measure by the receipts of non-resident beneficiaries, by 
the fees incident to litigation at Rome, and by the presents required 
from suitors and petitioners for faA’our, Avas under the Pragmatic greatly 
diminished. But the abuses in the Church, due to the holding of 
benefices in plurality, Avere not directly touched by the decree. The 
holding of abbeys and priories in commcndam, so detrimental to the 
discipline of the religious orders, remained unaffected. The University 
received considerable priAnleges, and the poAver of the Parlement over 
the Church Avas greatly increased. 

Charles VII, though consistent in supporting Eugenius against the 
Council’s Anti-Pope, as steadily maintained the Pragmatic against the 
repeated protests of successive Popes, and a veiy liberal Concordat 
oflered by Eugenius for some reason never came into effect. The King 
did not hoAA-ever abvays respect the liberty of election Avhich he had 
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restored to the Church, and we even find him approaching the Pope to 
solicit his nomination for certain benefices, Louis on his accession went 
fui-ther. It was said that during his exile at Genappe he had promised 
to abolish the Pragmatic Sanction. No doubt he hoped in cooperation 
with a friendly Pope to secure more complete control over the appoint- 
ment to prelacies than was possible under the system of elections estab- 
lished by the Sanction. He hoped at the same time, by making a favour 
of the repeal, to secure the Pope’s support for the Angevin claims on 
Naples against Ferrante. Accordingly, towards the end of 1461 the Pope 
was in possession of his formal promise to abolish the obnoxious edict ; 
and the Parlement Avas forced to register the letter of abolition as a 
royal ordinance. But the Pope was too deeply pledged to Fen'ante, and 
saw too clearly the danger of French intervention in Naples. John of 
Calabria, the representative of the Angevin claims, met an open enemy 
in Pius II. Neither did Louis find that promotion in France proceeded 
entirely according to his wishes. Thus from 1463 an anomalous situa- 
tion prevailed. 

The Pragmatic was not formally restored, but a series of edicts were 
passed against the oppression and exactions of papal agents, against 
those who applied at Rome for expectative graces or the gift of prelacies, 
against papal jurisdiction in questions relating to the possession of 
benefices, and against the export of treasure. In 1472 a Concordat was 
arranged betAveen Louis and Sixtus IV for the diA’ision of patronage 
betAveen the Ordinary and the Pope, and to regulate other matters of 
dispute ; but hardly any attempt seems to have been made to carry this 
agreement into effect. On the Avhole, the policy of Louis seems to have 
been to keep the Avhole question open; to resist as far as possible the 
export of treasmre ; to discourage the independent exercise by the Pope 
of his poAv^er to provide for prelacies ; to oppose reservations and expec- 
tative graces; to keep the jurisdiction in question of prelacies and 
benefices in the hands of the royal judges; and thus, sometimes by 
suggestion at the Com-t of Rome, sometimes by election under pressure, 
sometimes by means of the King’s influence on the Parlement and other 
Courts, and not infrequently % the blunt use of force, to retain all 
important ecclesiastical patronage at his OAvn disposal; — and this Avithout 
any acute breach Avith Rome or A\ith the Gallican clergy. His means 
were various and even inconsistent, but his general policy is clear. 

The great Estates of Tours in 1484 shoAved the trend of feeling, both 
lay and ecclesiastical. The Estate of the Church demanded the restitu- 
tion of the Pragmatic Sanction. And the third Estate speaks feelingly 
of the ‘‘evacuation de pecune^ resulting from the papal exactions, and 
prays for reform. The Bishops indeed protested in defence of the 
authority of the Holy See. But the King’s Council took no decisive 
step. The old confusion continued; it Avas impossible to say Avhether 
the Pragmatic Avas or was not in force. 
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Louis XII on his accession confirmed the Pragmatic, and the Parle~ 
mcnt as before seized every opportunity to enforce it by its decisions. 
But so long as the King and the Pope were on good terms no serious 
question arose ; for Amboise held continuous!}^ the office of legate for 
France and was in effect a provincial Pope. Julius promised to nominate 
to prelacies in France only titularies approved by the King. After the 
breach between Louis and Julius the kingdom was in open disobedience, 
and the law was silent. It was left for Francis I and Leo X to put aside 
the principle of free election so long defended by Parlement and clergy, 
and to agree upon a division of the spoils, which ignored the liberties 
of the Gallican Church, while conferring exceptional privileges on the 
King of France. 

The result was the Concordat of 1516. Elections were abolished. 
The King was to nominate to metropolitan and cathedi’al churches, to 
abbeys and conventual prioiies, and if certain rules Avere observed the 
papal confirmation would not be refused. Reservations and expectative 
graces were abolished. The third of benefices Avas still reserved to 
University gi'aduates. The regular degrees of jurisdiction Avere to be 
respected, unless in cases of exceptional importance. By implication 
though not by open stipulation annates AA'ere retained. The Lateran 
Comicil accepted this agreement. The Pragmatic Avas finally con- 
demned. Although the Parlement and the University of Paris protested 
energetically, resistance Avas in vain. No poAver in France could Avith- 
stand tills alliance of King and Pope, by Avhich the material ends of 
each Avere secured, Avithout any conspicuous tenderness being shoAvn for 
the spiritual interests of the Church. 

During the same period the proud independence of the University of 
Paris AA'as successfully attacked. In 1437 the exemption from taxation 
claimed for its numerous dependents Avas abolished. In 1446 it Avas 
first made subject to the jurisdiction of the Parlement. In 1452 the 
Cardinal d’Estouteville, acting in concert Avith the King and the King’s 
Parlement, imposed upon it a scheme of reformation, and its inde- 
pendence of secular jurisdiction Avas at an end. Under Louis XU the 
old threat of a cessation of public exercises Avas used in resistance to 
royal proposals of reform. The scholars soon found that the King Avas 
master, and Avere like the rest of the kingdom obliged to submit. The 
condemnation of the Nominalists by Louis XI is a grotesque but 
striking proof that even the republic of lettei-s Avas no longer exempt 
from the interference of an alien authority. 

The Church, whose independence aa'us thus impaired by progres.sive 
encroachments, could not claim that its privileges were desen'ed by 
A-irtues, efficiency, or discipline. Plurality, non-residence, immorality, 
neglect of duty, Avorldliness, disobedience to rule, Avere common in France 
as elseAvhere. Amboise did something for reform in the Franciscan, 
Dominican, and Benedictine Orders; but far more Avas needed to effect a 
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cure. Unfortunately the Concordat of Francis I tended rather to 
stimulate the worldly ambitions and interests of the higher clergy, 
than to aid or encourage any royal attempts in the direction of 
reform. 

Passing to those secular authorities that were in a position to refuse 
obedience to the King, we have first to notice the appanaged and other 
nobility of princely rank. The successful wars of 14i4?9-53 drove the 
English from the limits of France, extinguished the duchy of Aquitaine, 
and left only Calais and Guines to the foreigner. The English claims 
were still kept alive, but the only serious invasion, that of 1475, bi-oke 
doTO owing to the failure of cooperation on the part of Burgundy. The 
duchy of Aquitaine was revived by Louis XI as a temporary expedient 
(1469-72) to satisfy the petulant ambition of his brother, while 
separating him by the Avidest possible interval from his ally of Burgundy. 
On the death of Cliarles of Aquitaine the duchy was reoccupied. But 
during the English wars a PoAver had arisen in the East Avhich menaced 
the very existence of the monarchy. In pursuance of that policy of 
gi’anting escheated or conquered provinces as appanages to the younger 
membei-s of the royal house, Avhich facilitated the transition from earlier 
feudal independence to direct royal government, John had in 1S6S 
granted the duchy of Burgundy to his son, Philip, and the gift had been 
confirmed by Charles V. By marriage this enterprising family added to 
their dominions Flanders, Artois, the county of Bui’gundy, Nevers and 
Bethel, Brabant and Limburg; by purchase Namur and Luxemburg, 
and, mainly by conquest, Hainault, Holland, and Zeeland. Enriched by 
the wealth of the Loav Countries, fortified by the military resources of so 
many provinces, animated against the House of France by the murder 
of his father (1419), released from his oath of allegiance and further 
fortified by the cession of the frontier fortresses along the Somme by the 
Treaty of Ari’as in 1485, during thirty years after the conclusion of 
that treaty Philip the Good (1419-67) had been content to maintain 
a perfect independence, and to gather his strength in peace. Then, as 
the old man’s strength failed, liis son’s opportimity came. Em-aged that 
Louis had been alloAved in 1463 to repurchase the toAvns on the Somme 
under the terms of their original cession, Charles the Bold contracted a 
League AAuth the discontented princes and nobles of Fi-ance, and in 1465 
invaded the kingdom, and Avith his allies invested Paris. 

The Treaties of St Maur dcs Fosses and of Conflans dissoU-ed the 
League of the Public Weal, but restored to Burgundy the Somme toAvns, 
and established Charles of France in the rich appanage of Normandy. 
Then in four campaigns Liege and the other cities of her principality, 
AA'hich in reliance on French suppoi-t had braved the poAver of Burgundy, 
Avere brought Ioav, and in 1468 the episcopal city was destroyed in the 
forced presence of the King of France. MeanAvhile, in 1467 Chai'les 
the Bold succeeded to the duchy Avhose policy he had controlled for tAvo 
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yeare, and in 1468 he married the sister of Edward IV, the hereditary 
enemy of France. 

The fortunes of Charles of Burgimdy perhaps never stood higher 
than at the fall of Liege. Louis XI, his prisoner at Peronne, had been 
forced to promise Champagne to Charles of Prance, the ally of Burgundy, 
which would have made a convenient link between the northern and the 
southern dominions of Charles the Bold. But in the war of intrigue 
and arms that filled the next four years Louis on the whole gained tlie 
advantage. Charles of France was persuaded to give up Champagne. The 
old League was almost, hut never quite, revived. The death of Charles 
of France in 1472 came opportunely, some said too opportunely, for 
his brother the King. Charles the Bold, who had recently established 
a standing aimy of horse and foot, determined to force the game and 
invaded France. But Louis avoided any engagement, and Charles con- 
sumed his forces in a vain attack on Beauvais. He retreated without any 
advantage gained. Meanwhile Britanny had been reduced to submission. 

From that time Charles’ ambition seems to look rather eastwards. 
In 1469 he had received from Sigismund of Austria, as security for a 
loan, the southern part of Elsass wth the Breisgau. In 1473, after 
the conquest of Gelders and Zutphen, he entered on fruitless negotia- 
tions with the Emperor Frederick III with a view to being cro^vned as 
King, and recognised as imperial Vicar in the West. He even hoped 
to be accepted as King of the Romans. In 1474 he interfered in a 
quarrel between the Archbishop of Cologne and his Chapter, and laid 
siege to the little town of Neuss. Eleven months his army lay before 
this poor place. Imperial hosts gathered to its rehef, and Charles was 
baffled. Meanwhile his chance of chances went by. IVhen, as the 
result of long-continued pressure, Edward IV at length invaded France, 
Charles, who had just raised the siege of Neuss, was exhausted and 
unable to take his part in the proposed operations. Edward made 
terms wth Louis and retired. In the autumn (1475) Charles scored 
his last success by oveiTunning Lorraine. At length his northern and 
his southern dominions were united. 

But meanwhile his acquisitions in Elsass and the Breisgau had 
involved him in quarrels wth the Swiss. Swiss merchants had been 
ill-treated. The mortgaged prorinces were outraged by the harsh rule 
of Peter von Hagenbach, the Duke’s governor. The Swiss took up 
their quarrel, instigated by French gold. A revolt ensued, and the 
Swiss assisted the inhabitants to seize, try, and execute Hagenbach 
(May, 1474). In his camp before Neuss Charles received the Swiss 
defiance. Soon afterwards, tlie Swiss invaded Franche Comte and 
defeated the Duke’s forces near Hericourt. In March, 1475, Pontarlier 
was sacked, and later in the same year the Smss attacked Bie Duchess 
of Savoy and tlie Count de Romont, the Duke’s allies, and were every- 
where victorious. 
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These «'ere insults not to he borne. Charles marshalled all his 
strength, crossed the Jura in Pebruary, 14<76, and advancing to the 
shore of Neuchatel, assaulted and captured the castle of Granson. 
Moving along the north-western verge of the lake, a few miles further 
he was attacked by the Swiss. An unaccountable panic seized his 
army ; it broke and ded. All the rich equipment of Charles, even his 
seal and his jewels, fell into the hands of the Swiss; and the Duke himself 
fled. At Lausanne, under the protection of the Duchess of Savoy, he 
reorganised his army. In May he was ready to set forth once more 
against the Swiss and especially against Bern. His route this time 
led him to the little town of Morat, S.E. of the lake of Neuchatel. 
Here he lingered for ten days in hopes to overpower the garrison 
and secui"e his communications for a further advance. But the little 
place, whose walls still stand, held out. Time was thus given for 
the enemy to collect. On June 21 their last contingent arrived. 
The next day they moved forward in pom-ing rain to attack. The 
Burgundians awaited their aniA-al in the neighbomhood of their camp 
to the south of Morat. The battle was fierce, but the shock of the 
Swiss phalanx proved in-esistible. This time the Duke’s ai-my was not 
only scattered, but destroyed, after being driven back upon the lake. 
But few escaped, and no prisoners were made. 

Oiice more the Duke threw himself on the mercy of the Duchess of 
Savoy, whose kindness he soon afterwards ill repaid by making her 
his prisoner. After a period of deep depression, bordering on insanity, 
Charles was roused once more to action by the news that Rene of 
Lorraine was reconquering his duchy. Nancy and other places had 
already fallen, when Charles appeared at the head of an army. Ren4 
leaving ordem to hold Nancy, retired from the province to seek aid 
abroad. Tlie Swiss gave leave to I'aise volunteers; the King of France 
supplied him with money; and, while Nancy still held out, Rene at 
length, in bitter weather, set out from Basel. As he approached Nancy, 
Charles met him with his beleaguering army to the south of the town 
(January 5, 1477) ; but the Swiss were not to be denied. Once more 
Charles was defeated; this time he met with his death. His vast 
plans, which had even included the acquisition of Provence by bequest 
from the Duke of Anjou, so as, with the control or possession of Savoy, 
to complete the establishment of his rule from the Mediterranean to 
the mouth of the Rhine, were extinguished with him. 

The King of France, who hitherto had left his allies to fight alone, 
now took up arms, and occupied both the duchy and the county of 
Burgundy, the remaining Somme towns, and Artois with Arras, But 
Mary, Charles’ heiress, gave her hand to Maximilian of Austria, who 
succeeded in stemming the tide of Louis’ conquests, and even inflicted 
a defeat on him at Guinegaste (1479). Louis lost and recovered the 
county of Burgundy. At length a treaty was concluded at Arras 
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(1482). Early in the same year Mary had died, leaving two children. 
The duchy of Burgundy was lost for ever to her heirs and incoi-porated 
wth the royal domain. Artois, the county of Burgund}', and some minor 
lands were retained by Louis as the do\vry of Margaret of Burgundy, 
who was betrothed to the infant Dauphin. After this maniage had 
been finally broken off in 1491, Charles VIII restored Artois and Franche 
Comte to the house of Burgundy by the Treaty of Senlis (1493). 

Thus ended the great duel of war and intrigue between Louis XI 
and Charles the Bold. Tlie struggle had taxed the strength of France, 
which had hardly 3 'et recovered from the Hundred Yeais’ War. But 
the result was all or nearly all that could be vdshed. The old feud 
reappears in a new form in the rivalry of Charles V and Francis I. 
The danger was however then distinctly foreign; Charles the Bold, on 
the other hand, was still a French prince and relied on French teiritory 
and French support. 

Second, but far inferior in power, to the Duke of Burgmidy came 
the Duke of Britanny, — ^Duke by the grace of God. His duchy was 
indeed more sharply severed from the rest of France by conscious 
difference of blood; his subjects were not less warlike and of equal 
loyalty. But his province stood alone, and was not, like that of 
Charles the Bold, supported by other even more rich and populous 
territories forming part of France or of the Empire. The undesirable 
aid of England could be had for a price, and was occasionally invoked, 
but could never be a real soui'ce of strength. On the other hand, like 
Burgundy, Britanny was exempt from royal taille and mdes^ and was 
not even bound to support the King in his warn. The Duke of Britanny 
did only simple homage to the King for his duchy. The homage of 
his subjects to their Duke was wthout leserve. He had his oto Court 
of appeal, his “great days,” for his subjects. Only after this Court 
had pronounced, was resort allowed to the Parlcmcnt, on ground of 
deni de justice, or fauw jugement. 

Britanny sent no representatives to the French States-General. She 
had her own law, her own coinage, of both gold and silver. In 1438 
she refused to recognise the Pragmatic. Yet French had here since the 
eleventh century been tlie language of administration. The Breton youth 
were educated at Paris or Angers. Breton nobles rose to fame and 
fortune in the King’s sendee. In 1378 Jean IV was driven out for 
supporting too warml_v the English cause. French tastes and sympathies 
wei-e thus consistent with obstinate attachment to Breton independence. 

To preserve this cherished independence, the Dukes maintained a 
long and unequal straggle. Charles V had attempted to aimex the 
duchy b}' wa^’ of forfeiture, but soon found the task beyond his 
powers. Li all the intrigues of tlie reign of Louis XI, the Duke of 
Britanny was eitlicr an open or a covert foe. Plis isolated position 
exposed him to the King’s attacks, and although at one time, wheji 
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allied with Charles, then Duke of Noiinandy, his armies occupied the 
western half of that province, the close of Louis’ reign showed him 
distinctly weaker. The character of the last Duke, Francis II, was not 
such to qualify him for making the best of a bad position. Weak, 
unwai-hke, and easily influenced, he provoked a hostility which he was 
not man enough to meet, 

In^ the intrigues against the government of Anne of Beauieu dui ing 
Uie minonty of Charles VIIT, Francis of Britanny was leagued with the 
Duke of Orleans, the Count of Angouleme, Rene of Loiraine and other 
discontented princes. Unfoidunately the Duke’s confidential minister, 
Landois, by his corrupt and oppressive rule, alienated a large part of 
ii^s subjects, and provoked a revolt, which was supported by the Court 
of France. The Duke of Britanny was helpless. Louis of Orleans, 
who was already scheming for a divorce and an aspirant for the hand of 
.^ne of Britanny, could render little assistance, and his undeveloped 
character was unequally matched ivith the political wisdom of Madame 
de Bmijeu. English aid was hoped for; but Richard HI was fully 
occupied at home. Bourbon and d’Albret, who supported the coalition, 
were too distant to render eflective aid. Thus the only result of the 

Gimrre Folle ^ was that Landois fell into the hands of the rebels, and 
was hanged. The hollow Peace of Beaugency and Bourges (1485) decided 
^thing, but gave the government time to strengthen its position. 
Henry Tudor, who had in the interval established himself in England, 
was indebted to France for oppoidune support and protection, and 
remembered his obligation for a time. 

Landois removed, the Bretons remained disunited. French influence 
was disliked by all, and annexation to France abhoixed. The Estates 
of Britanny (February, 1486) declared that the succession to the duchy 
belonged to the Duke’s two daughters in order of birth, thus ban’ing 
the rights of the House of Penthien-e*, which Louis XI had purchased 
in 1480, But the Dukes attachment to his French advisers kept in 
vigour the Breton opposition, which was forced to lean upon the Court 
of Fiance, and hoped nevertheless (by the Treaty of Chateaubriant, 1487) 
to secure the liberties of Britanny. For his part the Duke allied himself 
mth Maximilian, recently elected Xing of the Romans, who began 
hostilities on the northern frontier of France in the summer of 1486, 
and, later in the same year, with Orleans, Lorraine, Angouleme, Orange, 
and Albret. Dunois, Lescun (now Comte de Comminges and Governor 
of Guyenne), Commines, and others, lent the weight of their experience 
and personal qualities. Bourbon this time stood aloof, and the French 
government promptly threw its whole force on the south-western Powers, 
who were forced to submit. Lescun was replaced in the government of 

* Under the Treaty of Guerande (1365) the House of Blois, now represented by 
Penthievre, was to succeed, in default of male heirs of the House of Montfort, of 
whom Duke Francis II was the last. 
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Guyenne by the Sire de Beaujeu (March, 1487). The French army was 
then directed against Britanny, remaining in concert with the opposition 
within the duchy. A desultory' campaign ensued, while des Querdes 
acted boldly and brilliantly against Maximilian in the north of France. 
Tlie Sire de Candale, Beaujeu’s lieutenant in Guyenne, prevented 
d’Albret from bringing aid to Francis, and forced him to give hostages 
for good behaviour. The Breton opposition under the Sire de Bohan 
held the north-west of the country and captured Ploermel. The French 
army met with little serious resistance except at Nantes, where they were 
forced to raise their siege ; Norman corsairs blocked the coast, and the 
land was ravaged by friend and foe. 

Early in 1488 the Duke of Orleans recovered for Francis Vannes, 
Auray, and Ploermel. Rohan was forced to capitulate. D’Albret 
obtained assistance from the Court of Spain, and joined the Duke’s 
army with 5000 men ; Maximilian had previously sent 1500 men. The 
young French general. La Tremouille, delayed on the borders of 
the duchy until his forces were complete. An English force landed 
imder Lord Scales. On the other hand the Roman King was busy 
wdth rebellious Flanders, supported by des Querdes, and d’Albret was 
pushing his claims to the hand of the heiress of Britanny, which con- 
flicted with the hopes of Maximilian, and of Louis of Orleans. At 
length La Tremouille was satisfied with his army of 15,000 men, 
including 7000 Swiss, and equipped Avith an admirable artillery. He 
gave battle (July, 1488) at St Aubin du Cormier, defeated the Breton 
host, and captured the Duke of Orleans. By the Peace of Le Verger 
(August) the Breton government pledged itself to dismiss its foreign 
allies, and to marry the Duke’s daughters only with the King’s consent. 
Four strong places and a substantial sum were to be given as guarantee. 
A few da 3 's aJfter Francis II died. An amnesty was granted to d’Albret, 
Dunois, Lescun, and others; but the Duke of Orleans w^as kept a 
prisoner till 1491, as a penalty for his share in the rebellion. 

Francis had left the guardianship of his daughters to the Mai-shal 
de Rieux, but this was promptly claimed by the royal Council. The 
French armies advanced to take possession of the duchy. Foreign 
powers intervened. Alliances were concluded in February, 1489, between 
Henry VII, Maximilian, and the Duchess Anne. Ferdinand and Isabel 
demanded the restitution of Roussillon, and on its refusal joined the 
league. Hereupon 2000 Spaniards and 6000 English landed in 
Britanny. But the Breton leaders were themselves divided. Rieux 
favoured the marriage proposals of d’Albret, who was with him at 
Nantes. The English, after first upholding d’Albret, advanced a candi- 
date of their orvn. Dunois and others, with whom rvere the j'oung 
princesses, opposed d’Albret, to whose unattractive person Anne took a 
strong dislike. Rohan had hopes for one of his sons. 

The Peace of Frankfort (July, 1489) proved abortive so far as 
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regards the affairs of Britanny, though it gave Maximilian a breathing 
space for making favourable terms with the cities of the Netherlands. 
Meanwhile the state of war in Britanny continued. Like Maiy of 
Burgundy before her, Anne sought a deliverer from unwelcome suitors 
and the stress of war in the Austrian Ai-chduke. Covetous as usual of 
a profitable manlage, Maximilian snatched a moment from the claims 
of other business, and caused full powers to be made out for the con- 
clusion by proxy of a man-iagc-contract on his behalf. Ten days 
afterwards the King of Hungary and conqueror of Austria, Matthias 
Corvinus, died (April 6, 14'90). The prospect of recovering Vienna and 
acquiring Hungary opened before the eyes of Maximilian. He was at 
once immersed in correspondence and preparations, then in war. Successes 
were followed by difficulties, difficulties by reverses. The War in 
Hungary was closed in November, 1491, by the Peace of Pressburg. 
Meanwhile his emissaries had not found their course quite clear in 
Britanny. A Spanish suitor was in the field, and a series of delays 
followed. At length (December, 1490) the wedding of Jlaximilian to the 
Breton heiress was solemnly concluded by his proxy. But while to 
protect his bride, even to make the bond seem-e, his personal presence 
was needed, the bridegroom lingered in Eastern lands, and the French 
pressed on. D’Albret, disgusted at his own rebuff, surrendered the 
castle of Nantes to the suzerain, and the to\vn was shortly occupied. 
Henry VII and Ferdinand sent no aid. The Duke of Orleans was 
liberated and reconciled to the King, who was beginning to act on his 
o\vn behalf. The Duchess was besieged at Rennes and was forced to 
accept tlie French terms, consisting of the rupture of her marriage with 
the Roman King, and her union Avith the King of France. Without 
waiting for the needful dispensations the contract Avas concluded, and 
the raan’iage folioAved (December, 1491). 

The mamage with Anne involved a breach of the Treaty of Arras 
(1482), which stipulated that Charles should many Margaret of Austria 
(indeed, the marriage had been solemnised, though not consummated), 
and led to the retrocession in 1493 to Maximilian of Franche Comt^ 
Artois and minor places. Yet the gain AA-as adequate. Britanny Avas 
not as yet imited to the French CroAvn, but preserved its liberties 
and separate government. It was, hoAvever, agreed that Anne, if she 
BAirvived her husband, shoAild be bound to marry the successor, or 
presumptive successor, to the CroAvn. Louis XII, on his accession, 
realised his early Avish, obtained a divorce from his saintly, tmhappy 
Avife, and became Anne’s third royal consort. Dangerous plans Avere 
at one time pushed by Anne for the marriage of her daughter to the 
heir of Burgundy, Spain, and Austria, but these plans fortunately 
broke doAvn, and the mamage of her elder daughter and heiress Claude 
to Francis of Angouleme preA-ented the separation of Britanny from 
France. In 1532 the Estates of Britanny imder pressmre agreed to 
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the xinion of the province to the Crown; and its formal independence 
actually came to an end on the accession of King Henry II in 1547. 

The Duke of Anjou, as holding in addition Lorraine, Provence, the 
titular cro^m of Naples, and the family appanage of Maine, was another 
powerful rival to tlie King. But Charles VII had married an Angevin 
wife, and was in intimate alliance with the House of Anjou. Tlirough- 
out his long reign the Duke Bene (1431-81), more interested in 
literature and art and other peaceful pastimes than in political intrigue, 
gave little trouble to Fi'ance. Plis son, John of Calabria, joined in the 
League of the Public Weal, but was afterwards reconciled to Louis XI. 
Pie lost his life in an adventurous attempt to win a crown in Catalonia 
(1470). The grandson, Nicolas of Calabria, was one of the aspirants 
to the hand of Mary of Burgundy, but died in 1472. The independ- 
ence of Anjou, like that of most of the later appanages, was strictly 
limited. The Duke received neither taille nor aides, but generally drew 
a fixed pension. Strictly he had not the right to maintain or levy 
troops, though this rule inevitably failed to act in time of revolution. 
But the domain profits were considerable, and the lack of direct royal 
government was a considerable diminution of the King’s authority, and 
might at any time become a seidous danger. In 1474 Louis XI took 
over the administoation of Anjou, and in 1476, as it was reported 
that Bene had been meditating the bequest of Provence to .Charles 
of Burgundy, the King forced on the old Duke a treaty whereby he 
engaged never to cede any part of that province to the enemies of 
France. On the Duke’s death in 1480, his nephew Charles succeeded, 
but only survived him for a year, when by his will all the possessions 
of Anjou except Lon-aine reverted to the Crown. Tlie process of con- 
solidation was proceeding apace. Provence had never hitherto been 
reckoned as part of France. 

The tradition of feudal independence was nowhere stronger than in 
Gu 3 'enne. Tlie revolt of the south against the Black Prince was occa- 
sioned by the levy of a. fouage at a time when France was accepting 
a far more burdensome system of arbitrary taxation almost without a 
murmur. The gi'cat principalities of the south were Armagnac, iVlbrct, 
and Foix, The Counts of Armagnac had been associated with the worst 
traditions of the anarchical period. Jean V carried into private life 
the lawless instincts of the family. Imprisoned by Charles VII for 
correspondence with the English government, he was liberated and 
treated with favour by Louis XI. He requited his benefactor by 
revolt and treachery in the war of the Public Weal. Pardoned, he 
contiimcd his game of disobedience and intrigue. The King’s urtt 
could iiai-dly be said to run in Armagnac and its appendant provinces, 
the King’s taxes were collected with difiiculty, if at all; the Count’s 
men-at-arrtis owned no restraint. Driven out in 1470, Jean returned 
under the protection of the King’s brother, the Duke of Guyenne. 
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111 1473 a fresh espeditiou was sent against him; I^ctom-e was sur- 
rendered; and the Count killed, perhaps murdered. His fate deserves 
less sympathy than it has found. The independence of Armagnac, 
Rouergue and La Marche was at an end. 

His brother, Jacques, had a similar history. Raised to the duchy 
of Nemours and the yiaim by Louis XI, he became a traitor in 1466, 
and was implicated in aU the treacherous machinations of his brother. 
His fate was delayed till 1476, when he was arrested. His trial left 
something to be desired in point of fairness, but there can be little 
doubt that substantial justice was done, wlien he ivas executed in 
1477. Charles restored the duchy to his sons, one of whom died 
in the lung’s service at the battle of Cerignola. With him the male 
line of Armagnac became extinct. 

The House of Albret was more fortunate. Though implicated in the 
League of the Public Weal, and in the Breton rebellion, this House 
incurred no forfeiture. But the long rule of Alain le Grand (1471-1522) 
illustrates pathetically the humiliations, vexations, and losses that so 
great a prince had constantly to endure tlu'ougli the steady pressure 
of the King’s agents, la\vyers, and financiers, and, in some cases, through 
the ill-will of his own subjects. In spite of his vast domains, his appeal 
Courts, his more than princely revenue, he was unable to meet his stiU 
gi-eater expenses, swelled by the new luxury and by legal costs, mthout 
a hea;^ pension from the King. A man, reckoned to have received 
from the Crown in his fifty years no less than six millions l,t,, cannot, 
however powerful he was, be regarded as independent. By marriage 
his House in the next generation acquired Navarre with Foix, and was 
ultimately merged in Bourbon, and in the Crown. 

Other appanages caU for little remark. Bourbon, wth its ap- 
pendants, Auvergne, Beaujolais, Forez, and (1477) La Marche, was the 
most important. It was preserved from remuon to the Crown by the 
influence of Anne of Beaujeu, who secured it for her daughter and 
her husband, the Count of Montpensier. The duchy of Orleans with 
the county of Blois was united to the Crovm at the accession of 
Louis XII. None of these important fiefs were free from the royal 
taxes or authority, though they enjoyed some administrative inde- 
pendence. 

Princes and minor nobles alike were gradually brought into the 
King’s obedience by the King’s pay. Wliile the poor gentlemen en- 
tered the King’s service as guards, as men-at-arms, or even as ai’chers, 
the great princes drew the King’s pensions, or aspired to the lucrative 
captainship of a body of ordomiances. If of sufficient dignity and 
influence they might hope for the still more valuable post of governor 
in some province. When they had once learnt to rely on the mer- 
cenary’s stipend, they could not easily bring themselves to exchange 
it for the old honourable, though lawless, independence. Gradually 
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the provincial nobilitj became dependent on the Court, and in large 
measure resident there. This process begins in early times, but advances 
more rapidly imder Charles VII and his successors, and is nearly com- 
pleted under Francis I. 

The third Order, that of the bourgeois of the bonnes villes, has lost 
all the political independence that it had ever possessed. The free 
communes of tlie north and north-east had succumbed as much by their 
o^vn financial mismanagement as from any other cause. Throughout 
the fourteenth century the intervention of the King in the internal 
afiaii-s of the towns became a normal experience, and Charles V actually 
suppressed a number of communes. A considerable degree of mimicipal 
liberty is left, but the power of political action is gone. The govern- 
ment is as a rule in the hands of a comparatively small number of 
well-to-do bourgeois, who support the King's authority, and from whom 
is drara the most efficient class of financiers and administrators. In 
time of need they help the King rvith loans and exceptional gifts. 
Many of the towns are exempt from taille, but the aides fall heavily 
upon them. Louis XI continued on the same lines. He granted 
abundant privileges to towns — ^fairs, markets, nobility to their officers, 
and the right of purchasing noble fiefs. But their intervention in 
politics was not encouraged. On a slight provocation the King took 
the to^vn government into his hands, and heavy was the punishment 
of a to^vu like Reims or Bourges, that ventured to rebel. 

The position of the peasants can only be faintly indicated here. 
Personal servitude still exists, though probably a majority of the serfs 
have been enfranchised. In either case the rights of the lord have as a 
rule become fixed. The peasants are for the most part holders at a quit 
rent or in metayage, though bound to the eorvee, and to the use of the 
lord’s mill and of his bakehouse. If serfs, they are mainmortablcs, that 
is, their personal property belongs to their lords on their decease. Such 
a right obviously cannot be strictly exercised. Necessary agricultural 
stock must at least be spared. The lord can no longer tallage his 
peasants at will. His Courts are rather a symbol of his dignity and 
a source of petty profit, than a real instrument of arbitraiy authority. 
Everywhere the ICing’s power makes itself felt. 

Tims the peasant was beginning to be more conccmcd in the 
character and policy of the King than in those of his lord, though, if 
the latter was imprudent, his pea.sants’ crops might be ravaged. The 
rate of the King’s taille made the difference between plenty and want. 
The taille cut the sources of wealth at their fountain-head, while the 
seigneur only diverted a portion of their flow. The taille was liable 
to more momentous variation than seigniorial dues; as imposed by 
Louis XI, it was almost, though not quite, as ruinous as the English 
AVar. Under Charles VIII and still more imder Louis XII, the cessation 
of internal war, and the remission of taille, made these reigns a golden 
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memory to the R-ench peasant. Seysscl says that one-third of the 
land of France was restored to cultivation Avithin these thirty years. 
Moreover, it Avas not until the reign of Louis XII that the peasant felt 
the full benefit that he shoidd have received from the establishment of 
a paid army. Under Louis XI the discipline of the regulars Avas still 
imperfect; and the arncre-han vfsis even Averse, For good government 
and for bad government alike the peasant had to pay; to pay less for 
better government Avas a double boon. 

But AALat of that institution, the Estates General, that attempted to 
bring the three Orders (in Avhich the peasants Avere not included) into 
touch Avith the central government? The representative institutions of 
France had abvays been the humble servants of the monarchy. At the 
utmost for a moment in the time of I^tienne Marcel they had A'entured to 
take advantage of the King’s Aveakness, and to interfere in the Avork of 
government. The interesting ordinance of 1413, knoAvn as the Caho- 
chienne, is not the Avork of the Estates, but of an alliance betAveen the 
University, the people of Paris, and the Duke of Burgundy. As a rule, 
the Estates approach the King upon their knees. They supplicate, they 
cannot command. Legislation is not their concern; even if a great 
ordinance, as that of 1439, is associated Avith a meeting of Estates, it 
cannot be regarded as their Avork. Their single important function, that 
of assenting to the taille, is taken from them almost imobserved in 
1439. Tlie provincial Estates of central France continue to grant the 
taille till 1451, Avhen their cooperation also ceases. Normandy, and 
more definitely Languedoc and the later acquisitions, retain a shadoAv of 
this liberty. But Avith the poAA'er of the purse the poAver of the people 
passes sloAvly and surely to the King. 

Parliamentarism Avas doomed. Louis XI only summoned the Estates 
once, in 1468, to confirm the revocation of the grant of Normandy AA'hich 
he had made to Charles. The Treaty of 1482, Avhich required the con- 
sent of the Estates, Avas sanctioned by not less than 47 separate local 
assemblies of Estates. On his death an assembly AA’as summoned to 
Toui's (1484), Avhich Avas perhaps the most important meeting of Estates 
General previous to 1789. Each Estate Avas here represented by elected 
members. Thus the freedom of the assembly Avas not sAvamped by the 
preponderance of princes and prelates. The persons Avho took the lead 
Avere distinctly of the middle class, gentlemen, hourgeoi^y clerks. Three 
deputies Avere as a rule sent from each bailliage or sentchaussee ; but to 
this there Avere many exceptions. The assembly Avas divided into six 
sections, more or less corresponding to the genSralithy — ^Paris Avith the 
North-east, Burgundy, Normandy, Guyenne, Languedoc AAith Provence 
and Dauphinc, and Languedoil, Avhich comprised the Avhole of the centre 
of France together Avith Poitou and Saintonge. Each section deliberated 
separately. Tlien the Avhole met to prepare their bnis of recommenda- 
tions (cahiers), Avhich Avere presented separately by the three Estates. 
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Tlie recommendations are business-like and strike at the root of 
many abuses. They suggested or foreshadowed many reforms actually 
can’ied out in the next thirty years. But they had no binding force. 
Tlieir execution depended on the goodwill of the King’s government. 
With such high matters as the constitution of the Council of Regency 
and the settlement of the rivalry between Beaujeu and Orleans the 
Estates ventured at most timidly to coquette. Finally they decided to 
take no part in the controversy and to leave all questions of government 
to be determined by the Piinces of the Blood, who alone were competent 
to deal with them. They ventured however humbly to recommend tliat 
some of the wisest of the delegates should be called in to share the 
counsels of the government. In the matter of the tailh they showed 
more earnestness, begging, indeed almost insisting, that a return should 
be made to the lower scale of Charles YII. Large concession was made 
to them in this respect ; but the government neither resigned, nor had 
ever intended to resign, the absolute control over finance which it 
had acquired. Parliamentarism had perhaps a chance in 1484 ; but the 
tradition of humility and obedience, the sense of ignorance and diffidence 
in things political, were too strong, and the opportunity slipped away. 

The assembly of Estates in 1506 was summoned to confirm the 
government in abandoning the marriage agreement already concluded 
between the eldest daughter of Louis XII, and the infant Duke of 
Luxemburg. Louis knew that his change of policy was popular, and 
was glad to strengthen his feeble knees with popularity against opposi- 
tion in exalted quarters. But the royal will was decisive •with or 
without the sanction of popular support 

After the battle of Nancy the King had no longer any single formid- 
able rival within the limits of France. After the wars of Britanny he 
needed no longer fear any coalition. His direct authority was enor- 
mously extended. Burgundy, Provence, Anjou, Maine, Guyenne with 
the dominions of Aimagnac, had been annexed by the Cro^vn, and 
Britanny was in process of absolution. Orleans and Blois were soon 
added. His power was at the same time gaining, and not only in 
extension, as the organs of his will became more fitted for its execution. 
Legislation was in his hands; the ordonnanccs were his permanent 
commands. In the business of making laws he was assisted by his 
Council, a body of sworn advi.scrs, to which it was usual to admit the 
Princes of the Blood, though the King could summon or exclude 
whom he pleased at his discretion. 

The amount of authority entrusted to the Council varied. It was 
said of Louis XI that the King’s mule cairied not only the King but his 
Council. It is certain that the Council never dominated him, and that 
he kept all high matters of State to himself and a few confidential advisers, 
though he made extensive use of the Council’s assistance for less important 
things. Under a powerful minister like Georges d’Amboise the Council’s 
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enjoyed the privilege (comviittimus) of resorting to it direct. Ordon- 
nances required to be registered and promulgated by the Court of the 
Parlement before they received the force of law. The Court assumed 
the right to delay the registration of objectionable laws; and its protest 
was in some cases effectual even under Louis XI; but as a rule, in 
response to its protests, peremptory lettres de jtission proceeded from 
the King, to which they yielded. The Coui't had succeeded to the 
rights of the Cour des Pairs, to whom belonged the exclusive power of 
judging those few members of the highest nobility, who were recognised 
as Pairs de France. "WTen such a peer came before the Court, a few 
peei-s took their seat with the other Counsellors, and the Com’t was said 
to be garnie de Pairs. 

Besides the peers, there were in the Parlement eight maitres des 
requetes, and 80 counsellors, equally divided since the time of Louis XI 
between clerical and lay. The counsellors were appointed by the King on 
the nomination of the members of the Court. It was usual at this time 
for the Parlement to present tluree selected candidates, the King to name 
one. But it is difficult to say how far this really held good under 
Louis XI. Authors of the time speak as if the King had it in his hands 
to nominate counsellors at his \vill. But a counsellor would not infre- 
quently resign in favour of some relative, who was allowed to continue 
his tenure as if no vacancy had taken place. The magistracy was thus 
in some measure heritable. Louis XI promised (in 1467) not to remove 
any counsellor except for misconduct, and instructed his son to respect 
this decision. It is doubtful whether the venality of offices in the 
Parlement, whether by counsellors selling their seats to successor, or by 
the King, had begun to establish itself before the reign of Francis I. 

The Parlement was an august and powerful body. It could on 
occasion show a high degree of independence and even of obstinacy. 
But it was accessible to influence. To push a case, to avoid delay, to 
secure dela)', even to obtain a favourable decision, the letter or the 
personal intervention of a great man was powerful, the half-expressed 
desire of the King almost iiTesistible. In the highest criminal cases the 
jurisdiction of the Parlement was often, especially under Louis XI, 
superseded by the establishment of a special commission appointed 
for the case. Such commissions could hardly deliver an independent 
judgment, especially when, as sometimes happened, the prospective 
confiscation of the prisoner’s property had been distributed beforehand 
among the members of the Court. 

Subordinate jurisdiction was exercised in the first instance on the 
royal domain by prevots, vicomtes, or viguiers. Above them stood the 
hailUs or sentehaur*, who acted as judges of appeal for their districts, 

* The vLolo of Franco was divided into somo twenty-four bailliages and tifni!- 
chaussics, varying greatly in size. Roughly speaking, the former term is used in the 
Nortli, the latter in the South. 
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wWcli were considerable in size, not only from the royal judges, but 
also from the seigniorial com-ts within the limits of their autliority. 
They held periodical assizes, and were bound to appoint lieutenants under 
them. The haillis and shiechatuc had by this time lost their financial 
attributes, but they still duplicated militaiy and judicial functions. 
^Vllen the ban et aniere-ban was called out, these officers assumed the 
command, and it was not till a later time that the office was divided so 
as to suit the two somewhat incompatible duties. Frequent edicts were 
passed to secure the residence of these important functionaries, but we 
not infrequently find the office held by a courtier, or by a soldier on 
campaign. 

Among the gi’eat legislative acts of Charles VII the ordinance of 
Montils-lez-Tours ranks liigh, and settles the general rules of judicial 
procedure for the kingdom. The reign of Louis XII saw considerable 
reforms in tlie detail of judicial machinery (1499 and 1510), but the 
outline of the judicial constitution was not seriously changed. Tlie 
codification of local customs projected by Louis XI was begun under 
Charles VIII, and carried on vigorously under Louis XII, but not 
completed at his death. More than a century elapsed before this gx’eat 
task Avas finally achieved. This reform affected the northern part of 
France Avliich was governed by droit coutumier, as opposed to those 
provinces (Dauphine, Provence, Languedoc, Guyenne and Lyonnais), 
Avhich Avere dominated by droit icrit, a modified form of Roman law. 

There Avere many officers of more dignity than real authority, whose 
posts Avere a heritage from the more primitive organisation of feudal 
times. Tlie foremost of these Avas the Constable of France, whose SAVord 
of office Avas coveted by the greatest nobles of the realm. Great nobles 
Avere also given the rank and style of governors of provinces Avith vice- 
regal poAvei’s ; but the functions of such governors were not an essential 
part of the scheme of rale. More humble, but perhaps not less im- 
portant, Avere the secretaries and notaries of bourgeois rank attached to 
the King’s chancellery. Many of these, Bourre, for instance, and Baluc, 
rose to great authority, Avealth, and influence. The tendency to give 
real poAV'er and confidence rather to bourgeois, clerks, and poor gentlemen 
than to the highest nobility is marked both in Charles VII and Louis XI. 
Of poor gentlemen so elevated Commines and Ymbert de Bataraay are 
conspicuous examples. 

The midtiplication of offices, especially of financial offices, is a cause 
of complaint at least from the time of Louis XI onAvards. That King, 
regarding himself, in Aurtue of his consciousness of supreme political 
Avisdom, as emancipated from all rules that experience teaches to small 
men, Avould, Avheu anxious to rcAA'ard a useful servant, create without 
scruple an office for his sake, as readily as he Avould alienate for him a 
portion of domain, or fix a charge upon a grenier of salt. The com- 
plaints of the Estates of 1484 suggest that the venality of offices, even 
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judicial, had ah-eady beguu. Certainly it was an evil day for France, 
when the sale of offices was fii-st adopted as a financial expedient, 
whether by Louis XII in 1512, or by another sovereign. 

The efficiency of the King’s officers thi-oughout the land is chiefly 
shown by their zeal for his interests and their own. Under Louis XII a 
considerable improvement is evident in the matters of public order 
and police, but on this side very much still remains to be desired. 
The police is in the hands of the prevots and haillw assisted by tlieir 
sergeiis. The prevot of Paris also exercised a singular police jurisdiction 
tliroughout the land ; and Louis XI made extensive use of the summary 
jurisdiction of ^Qprevot des martchaux, whose powers properly extended 
only over the military. 

Complicated as is the financial system of France at the end of the 
^Middle Ages, an effort to imderstand it is not wasted. The life of the 
Middle Ages for the most part escapes all quantitative analysis; and 
even tlie detail of anatomy and function must in gi-eat measure remain 
unknown. It is much then that we are permitted to know the main 
outlines of the scheme which supplied the means for the expulsion of the 
English, for the long struggle with Charles the Bold and Maximilian, 
and for the Italian campaigns, as well as for the not inconsiderable 
luxury and display of the French Court in this period. It is much 
that we are able to give approximate figures for the revenue, and to 
guess what was the weight of the public burdens, and how and on 
whom they pressed. Moreover, the financial institutions are themselves 
of rare historical interest; for each anomaly of the system is a mark left 
on the structui-e of the government by the history of the nation. 

The history of French finance in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
can be summed up with relative accuracy in a few w ords. MTien Philip 
the Fair first felt the need of extraordinary revenue, he endeavoimed to 
secure the consent of the setg-neurs individually for the taxation of 
their subjects. Afterwards the Estates made grants of imposts, direct 
and indirect, to meet exceptional emergencies. As the result of masked 
or open usurpation, the Kings succeeded in making good their claim to 
levy those taxes by royal Jiai over the greater part of the kingdom. 

In the earlier half of the fifteenth century it was still usual to secure 
the consent of the pro^^ncial Estates of at least the centre of France for 
the iaille. Under Charles VII this impost, the last and the most impor- 
tant, became, definitely and finally, an annual tax, and the fiction of a 
vote by the Estates, whetlier general or pro\'incial, was almost entirely 
given up in Languedoil. From that time till the reforms of Francis I no 
important change in method was introduced. The screw was frequently 
tightened, and occasionally relaxed. New' provinces were added to the 
kingdom, and received exceptional and indulgent treatment. But the 
main scheme of finance w'as fixed. Many of its featui’es, indeed, were to 
remain unaltered till the llevolution 
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The revenue, as collected in the latter half of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, is classed as ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. The ordinary revenue is the ancient heritage of the Kings of 
France, and conies from the domain lands and rights, being increased on 
the one hand by the acquisitions of the sovereigns, and diminished on the 
other by war and waste, extravagant donations, and from time to time by 
gi-ants of appanages to the members of the royal house. A variety of 
profits accrue to the King from his position as direct proprietor of land, or 
as suzerain. Rents and fines, reliefs and escheats, sale of wood, and pay- 
ments made in kind form one class of domain receipts ; while the official 
seal required to autlienticate so many transactions brings a substantial 
income, and the King still makes a profit by the fines and forfeitures 
decreed by his privots and baillis in his local Courts. The inheritance 
of foreigners (aubaine), and of bastards, is yet another valuable right. 
Rigales,jra7ws-fi^s, droits d'amoriissements, are further items in a long 
list bristling with the technicalities of feudal law, as developed by the 
Kings with a single-minded attention to their ovm interest. Language, 
if not public feeling, still insists that this revenue is to be regarded as 
ordinary, while other revenue is in some sort extraordinaiy, if not ille- 
gitimate; but a King who should attempt to live upon his ordinar)’ 
receipts would be poor indeed. The expenses of collecting the domaine 
are heavy, the waste and destruction of the Hundi’cd Years’ IVar and the 
extravagant administration of successive Kings have reduced the gross 
returns, until under Charles VII the domaine is estimated at no more than 
60,000 clear annual livres toiirnois‘’*% and although under Louis XI it 
may have risen to 100,000, under Louis XII to 200,000 or more, the 
total is insignificant compared with the needs even of a pacific and 
economical King. 

To his assistance come the aides, gabelle, and taille. The aides are 
indirect taxes, formerly imposed by the Estates General, but levied since 
Charles V by royal authority. There is a twentieth levied on the sale 
of goods, and an eighth, sometimes a fourth, on liquors sold retail. 
TTiere are many kinds of duties and tolls levied on goods in transit, not 
only on the frontiers of the kingdom, but at the limits of the several 
pro^^nces and elsewhere. These imports, multiplex as they are, and 
oppressive as they seem, bring in, from the farmers who compound for 
them, no more than 535,000 livres tournois in 1461 ; and in 1514 their 
return has not risen above 654,000 l.t. Languedoc has its separate excise 
duty on meat and fish, knoivn as the equivalent, and collected by the 
authority of the Estates. 

Tlie gabelle du sel, once a local and seigniorial tax, has, since the 
time of Philippe de Valois, become a pei'petual and almost xmivei-sal 

* An exact equation is impossible ; but the purchasing power of tho /tore toumois 
in the later fifteenth century was probably not much greater or less than that of 
tho pound sterling to-day. 
cn. XII. 
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royal impost. As a rale the salt of the kingdom is brought into the 
royal warehousesj greniers, and left there by the merchants for sale, 
tliis taking place in regular turn. A fixed addition for the royal 
profit is made to the price of the salt as it is sold; and heads of 
houses are required to purchase a fixed annual minimum of salt. In 
Languedoc the tax is levied on its passage from the salt works on the 
sea coast, and the black salt of Poitou and Saintonge gets off with a 
tax of 25 per cent. ; but the general principle is the same. From a 
quarter upwards is added to the price of a necessary of life, and the 
product is in 1461 about 160,000 l.t., rising in the more prosperous 
times and vith the more accurate finance of Louis XII to some 
280,000 l.t. 

Finally there is the laille, Jbtiage, hearth or land-tax. The gradual 
process by which tlie right of the seigneurs to le\y iatlle on their subjects 
had passed into the exclusive possession of the King is too long to admit 
of being followed here. Here as in other cases the Estates at first 
permitted what the Iving afterwards caiTicd on without their leave. 
Under the agonising pressure of foreign and civil war Charles VII was 
allowed, — we can hardly say that he was authorised, — to transform the 
taille into an annual tax levied at the King’s discretion. The normal 
total was fixed at 1,200,000 l.t.\ but Charles VU established a pre- 
cedent by imposing ernes, or arbitrary additions to the tax, levied for 
some special emergency. Tlic inten’cntion of the Estates in Languedoil 
and Outreseine ceased ; in Normandy it became a mere form ; in 
Languedoc it was reduced to a one-sided negotiation between the 
produce and the King, in which he might show indulgence, but the 
deputies could hardly show fight. Yet resistance was not infrequently 
tried, and was sometimes successful even with the inexorable Louis XI. 
On the other hand even in Languedoc a erne is sometimes ordered 
and paid without a vote, though never without protest. The taille 
fell only on the roturiers, and spared the pri^^leged orders of clergy 
and noblesse. In Languedoc the exemption followed the traditional 
distinction of tenements into noble and non-noble ; in Languedoil the 
peasant paid if occupying a noble fief, the noble was exempt, although 
in actual possession of a villain holding. 

Tims the clergy and the nobility escaped, except in a few cases, the 
direct burden of the principal tax. Speaking generally, they did not 
escape the burden of the aides and gabclle, though they had certain 
privileges. Royal ofiicers for the most part escaped ndt only taille but 
gabclle. hlany of the principal towns also escaped the fomcr. Such 
were Paris, Rouen, Laon, Reims, Tours, and many others. There were 
other inequalities and injustices. Normandy paid one-foiutli of the whole 
taille, — a monstrous burden upon a provnnee which had suffered not less 
than any other from the ’iVar. Tlie proportion of one-tenth fixed on 
Languedoc was probably also excessive. In the reclierelie of 1491 it was 
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calculated that Languedoil paid 19 l.i. per head, Outreseine 27, Nor- 
mandy 60, and Languedoc 67, — an estimate which may be very far from 
the facts, but gives the result of contemporary impression, Guyenne, 
when added to the direct dominion of the Crown, escaped in large 
measure the aides, and was allowed to vote a small contribution by way 
of taille. Burgundy compounded for her share of taille by an annual 
vote of about 50,000 l.t., contributing also to aides and g’abelle. Provence 
was allowed to keep her omi Estates and to vote a moderate subsidy. 
The independent and privileged position of Britanny was not altered 
until after the death of Louis XII. Dauphine was treated with a con- 
sideration even greater than was warmnted by its poverty. Thus the 
main tax, unevenly distributed as it w'as, pressed the more heavily on 
the cultivators of the less fortunate regions. It is not uncommon to 
hear of the inhabitants of some district under Charles VII or Louis XI 
prefemng to leave home and property rather than bear the enormous 
weight of the public burdens. The taxable capacity of the people 
was constantly increasing in the latter half of the fifteenth century; 
but under Louis XI the burdens increased with more than equal 
rapidity. The taiUe increjised from 1,035,000 l.t, in 1461 to some 

3.900.000 in 1483. From the pressing remonstrances of the Estates 
in 1484 a gi-eat alleviation resulted. The taille was reduced to 

1.500.000 l.t, and although the expedition of Naples, the war of 
Britanny, and other causes, necessitated a subsequent rise, the figures 
remained far below the level of Louis XPs reign. Louis XII was 
enabled, in spite of his ambitious schemes, to effect further re- 
ductions ; but the war of Cambray and its sequel swept away nearly 
all the advantage that had been gained. The revenue raised in 1514 
was as high as the highest raised under Louis XI. But the aides 
and domaine were more productive; the taille was less, and weighed 
less heavily on a more prosperous nation. 

Under Philip the Fair and his successors do^vn to Charles VII a 
considerable though precarious revenue had often been realised by the 
disastrous method of tampering with the standard of value. In the latter 
years of Charles VII and under his three successors this device was 
rarely employed. A considerable depreciation may be indeed observed 
between the standard of Louis XII and that of Charles VII ; but the 
changes were far less important and frequent than those of the earlier 
period, A certain revenue was obtained by legitimate seigniorage, and the 
illegitimate profits of debasement and the like may be almost neglected. 

The system of collection was still only partially centralised, and 
marked the imperfect union of the successive acquisitions of the 
monarchy. For the collection and administration both of domaine 
and extraordinary revenue the older provinces were distributed into four 
divisions. Western Languedoil was administered with Guyenne; but 
the parts of Languedoil beyond Seine and Yonne. when reunited to the 
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Gown, about 1436, were organised as a separate financial group (Outre- 
seine). Normaudy formed a third and separate administrative ai-ea. 
Administrative Languedoc, that is to say the three seneclimisstes of 
Carcassonne, Beaucaire, and Toulouse, forms the fourth. Picardy, 
Burgundy, Daupliine, Provence, Roussillon and of coiu^e Britanny, 
were not included in the general scheme, hlilan had its separate 
financial establishment, and maintained 600 lances. 

In these last-mentioned pro^unces the ordinary and extraordinary 
revenue were administered together; elsewhere domaine and extra- 
ordinary revenue were separated. For the administration of the domaine 
each of the four main divisions had a separate treasurer, who was 
practically supreme in his own district. Under them were as adminis- 
trators on the first line the haillis or senecliaux, on the second, the 
privots, vicomies, or viguiers. The separation of the receipt from the 
administration of funds is a principle that runs through the whole 
system of finance both ordinarj' and extraordinary. Accordingly, there 
is a receveur for each private or other subdivision, and a general receiver 
for the whole domain, knorra as the cliangeur du Tresor, But the actual 
collection of cash at the central office was in large measure avoided, 
partly by charging the local officer of receipt rvith all local expenses, 
and partly by a system of drafts on local offices adopted for the payment 
of obligations incurred by the central government. The beneficiary 
presented his draft to the local receveur or grenetier, or discounted it 
with a broker, who forrvarded it to his agent for coUection. The same 
plan Avas adopted in the extraordinary finance, and made an accurate 
knoAvlcdge of the financial position, arrd correct supervision of the 
accoimts, a matter of extreme diffictrliy. Contentious business was 
either settled by the haiUis or prevots, or by a central tribunal of 
domaine finance, the Chamhre du Tresor, or in some cases by the 
Cliambre des Comptes or the Parlcment. 

The same regions of France Averu similarly diA'ided for extraordinary 
finance into four generalitis. At the head of each Avere trvo geniraux, 
one pour le fait des finances, the other pour le fait de la justice. The 
four gemeraux de la justice met together to form the Cour des Aides, an 
appeal Coirrt for contentious questions arising out of the collection of the 
extraordinary revenue. There are other Cours des Aides, at Montpellier 
for Languedoc, and at Rouen for Normandy. Each general dcs finances 
Avas supreme in the administration of his oaati generalite. Associated 
A\ith each gcniral there Avas a receveur general, Avho guarded the cash 
and Avas accountable for it. In Larrguedoc the partition and collection 
of taillc and the collection of aides avos managed by the Estates of the 
proAunce. Tire other three genbralites (except Grr^'cnne, AA’hich A\’as 
administered by commissioners) AA’cre diAidcd into elections, a term 
reminiscent of the earlier system AA-hen the Estates collected the sums 
they had voted and elected the superAusirrg officers. The elus, who stood 
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at the head of each itcction, and whose duty it was to apportion the 
taWlc over the several parishes, to let out the a\des^ and to act as judges 
of fii-st instance in any litigation that might arise, were now, as they had 
long since been, the nominees of the King, Beside them stood the 
rcccvatrs, who as a rule handled the product both of taille and aides. 
As a general rule each rcccvcur, whether of ordinary or extraordinary 
finance, was doubled with a comptroller, whose business it was to check 
his accounts, and fortify his honesty. Tlie aides were let out at farm. 
'Ihe actual collection of the iaille was carried out by locally appointed 
collectors, who received five per cent, for their trouble. The assessment 
on indiriduals was the work of locally elected asscairs. The collection 
of the gabcUc was in the hands of special officers. Each grenier had a 
receiver called grcncticr and the inevitable contreroleur. 

All accounts of the area so circumscribed were inspected and passed 
by a superior body, the Chamhre dcs Compies. Separate Courts were 
also set up at Nantes, Dijon, Aix, and Grenoble for tlieir respective 
provinces. The Chamhre dcs Comptes of Paris was differently composed 
at different times but consisted in 1511 of two presidents and ten maitres 
dcs Comptes. It had power to impose disciplinary penalties on financial 
officers, and claimed to be a sovereign Court, exempt from the controlling 
jurisdiction of the Parlcmcnt^ but this claim was not always successfully 
maintained. All alienations of domain, and pensions for more than a 
brief period of years, had to be registered in the Chamhre dcs Comptes , — 
a form which gave this Court the opportunity to protest against, and 
at any rate to delay, injudicious gi-ants. 

As will be seen, this financial system by no means lacked checks 
and safeguards ; rather perhaps it erred on the side of over-elaboration. 
Although an immense improvement is perceptible since the time of 
Charles VI, there can be little doubt that the system suffered from 
considerable leakage. The men employed in the King’s finance were 
mostly of bourgeois rank ; Jacques Cocur, Guillaume and Pierre Brifon- 
net, Jacques de Beaune, I^ticnne Chevalier, Jean Bourre, are among the 
most famous names; in many cases they were related to each other by 
blood or marriage, and they all, almost wthout exception, became very 
rich. In some cases this need be thought no shame ; thus Jacques Coeur 
no doubt owed his wealth to the inexhaustible riches of oriental trade. 
But as a rule servants only grow rich at the expense of their master; and 
it is a sign of evil augury when the sers'ant lends his master money, as 
for instance Jacques de Beaune did on a large scale. This great financier 
was in the ambiguous position of a banker who himself discounted the 
bills just signed by him for his King. The business was legitimate, and 
lucrative because of its very hazardousness ; but it comported ill with a 
position of supreme financial trust and responsibility. 

Not only was the system of control imperfect, and the tradition of 
honesty unsatisfactory, but the scheme lacked unity of direction. There 
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■was no single responsible financial officer. Jacques de Beaune (Sieur 
de Semblen 9 ay, 1510-23) enjoyed a certain priority of dignity, but 
exercised no unifying authority. Once a year the treasurers and geni- 
raxix, Mcsmmrs des Jinanccs^ met in committee and dreiv up in 
concert the budget for the year. So much being expected as receipt 
from domame, aides, and gahellc, and so much anticipated as expendi- 
ture, — then the taille must be so much to meet the balance. And to a 
certain extent the Council of State kept its hand on finance, assisted at 
need by the financial officers specially convened. But unity of manage- 
ment and administration •was conspicuously •wanting. 

The expenditure of the four Kings cannot, on the whole, if tried by a 
royal standard, be called extravagant. The most questionable item is 
that of pensions. Pensions were not only used to reward services, and 
gratify courtiers, but were also given on a large scale to Princes of the 
Blood and considerable nobles. Historically such pensions may be 
regarded as some compensation for the loss of the right of raising aides 
and taille in their oivn domain, which had once belonged to personages 
holding such positions, but which since 1439 had remained categoiically 
abolished. With the fall of Charles the Bold and the absorption of 
Britanny the last examples of princes enjoying such rights imquestioned 
disappeared. Politically such pensions were intended to conciliate possi- 
ble opponents and enemies, for the great princes, though stripped by law 
of their chief powers, still possessed in spite of the law sufficient influence 
and authority to raise a war. How strong such influence might be 
we see in 1465, when not only Britanny and Burgundy, but Bourbon, 
Arraagnac, and d’Albret, foimd their subjects ready to follow them 
against the King. 

Such pensions were an old abuse. Louis XI found in them one of 
his most powerful political engines, and distributed them ■with a lavish 
hand. The pensions bill rose under him from about 800,000 Z. t. to 
500,000. In addition there were the great English pensions, and the 
pensions to the Sviss. Tire totals were probably not much less under 
Charles VHI; but Louis XII reduced them at one time so low as 105,000 
and seems to have effected a substantial average diminution. However, 
the practice of charging pensions on local sources of revenue, especially 
the greniers of salt, prevents the whole magnitude of this waste from 
coming into view. 

The expenses of the Court, largely military, rose under Louis XI 
from about 300,000 to 400,000 Z.Z.; and seem to have been reduced by half 
or more by Louis XII, Military expenses are of course the chief item 
of the budget. The constantly increasing expenditma of Louis XI is 
cliiefly due to the cost of the army. The establishment rose from 2000 
lances to 3,884 in 1483, when there was also a standing army of 16,000 
foot at Pont de I’Arche in Normandy, including 6,000 Swiss. The cost 
of the army on a peace footing is not less in tliis year than 2,700,000 l.i. 
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The difhcultics of Louis XI were very great, and the results of his 
military expenditure on the wliole connnensui’ate mth the sacrifices, 
but he seems in his later years to have been driven by nervous fear to 
excessive precaution. 

Tlie military' budget of the succeeding Kings was conspicuously less. 
Tlie war of Naples was chiefly waged on credit, and nt the death of 
Charles VIII a deficit of 1,400,000 remained unliquidated, but in no 
year can the totals of Louis XI have been passed ; perhaps in 1496 they 
may have been reached. Louis XII carried on his wars very economi- 
cally until the deserved disasters of the Avar of Cambray. Tlie taillc 
of tliese years speaks for itself. It rises steadily from 2,000,000 l.t. 
in 1510 to 3,700,000 in 1514, and the father of his people left an 
additional deficit of a million and a half. 

The new conditions, political and social, of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries in France had long demanded a reorganisation of the 
army. Service by tenure had lost its meaning since, in the time of 
Philip the Fair, the practice of paying the contingents had been adopted. 
Tliere is little that is feudal in the organisation of the French army 
during the Hundred Yeai-s’ War, much more that is anarchical, and a 
little that is royal. At most the feudal aristocracy supplies some of the 
cadres in which the troops are embodied. But the aristocracy is not a 
necessary but an accidental feature of the scheme. The organisation 
of the host and of its units does not follow the lines of the feudal 
hierarchy. Tlie King is a rallying-point, giving rise to a delusive sense 
of unity of direction ; chance and the love of fighting accomplish the 
rest. For a fcAv years the centralising purpose of Charles V warranted 
better hopes, Avhich perished Avith his death. 

As the AA'ar continues, the professional soldier, the professional cap- 
tain, becomes all in all, Tliis soldier or captain may be a noble, born 
to the art of arms, but side by side AA'ith him are many adA'enturers 
sprung from the loAvxr orders. Tliey are glad to receiA^e pay if pay is 
forthcoming; if not, they aa'UI be content Avith loot; in any case they are 
laAvless, landless, homeless mercenaries, avIio live upon the people, and are 
the terror rather of friend than of foe. Tliis lack of even feudal discipline 
in France is the cause of the success of the better-organised annies of 
England. It is also the principal cause of the horrors of the endless 
Avar. IVhen a respite intervenes, the country Imows no peace till the 
mercenaries are sent to die abroad, — ^in Castile, in Lon’aine, or against 
the SAviss. 

To haA'e put an end to this misrule is the conspicuous service of 
Charles VII and his successoi-s. In 1439, on the occasion of a gi-cat 
meeting of the Estates at Orleans, the King and his Council promulgated 
a notable edict. The number of captains Avas henceforth to be fixed, and 
no person avos under the gravest penalties to entertain soldiers Avithout 
the King’s permission. A pathetic list folloAvs of customary outrages, 
on. XII. 
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which are now forbidden; and the captains are made responsible for 
the good conduct of their men. Tire seneschals and bailiffs are given 
authority, if authority suffices, to punish any military crimes whatso- 
ever, and wheresoever committed. The financial side of the measure is 
indicated by a clause prohibiting all lords from levying tailles in their 
lands without the King’s leave, impeding the collectors of the King’s 
taillc, or collecting any increment on their orvn account. The King 
intends to have an army, to have the only army, to have it disciplined 
and obedient, and to have the money for its pay. 

Unfortunately the revolt knomi as the Pragiierie, which broke out 
soon after, impeded the development of this plan. The Armagnacs 
were then sent to be let blood in Lorraine and Switzerland. The warlike 
operations of 1444 having been carried out, the scheme took effect in the 
followng year. Fifteen companies of one hundred “lances” were insti- 
tuted, each ui\deT a captain appointed by tbc King. It would seevn that 
five more were to be supported by Languedoc. Each “lance” was to 
consist of one man-at-arms, two archers, a swordsman, a valet, and a 
page, all mounted and armed according to their quality. The page and 
the valet were the servants of the man-at-arms, but the valet at least 
was a fighting man. The method of organisation is strange, but has an 
historical explanation. It had long been customary for the man-at-arms 
to take the field accompanied by several armed followers ; the ordinance 
adopted the existing practice. Its effect was to establish several different 
sorts of cavalry, light and heavy, capable of manoeumng separately, 
and useful for different purposes; but tradition required that they 
should be grouped in “lances,” and it was long before the advantage 
of separating them was understood. For a time the superstitious 
imitation of English tactics made the men-at-arms dismount for the 
shock of battle; but they learned their own lesson from experience, and 
found that few could resist the weight of armoured men and heavy 
horses charging in line. 

At first the new companies were quartered on the several provinces, 
and the task of providing for them was left to the local Estates. But 
before long the advantage of regular money payment w’as perceived, and 
a taille was levied to provide niontlily pay, at the rate of thirty-one 
livres per lance. 

The force of standing cavalry so formed became the admiration of 
Europe. Their ranks were mainly filled with noblemen, whose magnifi- 
cent tradition of personal courage and devotion to the practice of arms 
made them the best possible material. In four campaigns they mastered 
and expelled the English. In Britanny, in Italy, on a score of fields 
they proved their bravery, their discipline, their skill. Tliey had 
undoubtedly the faults of professional soldiers, but their virtues no 
body of men ever had in a higher degree. Even the moral tone of au 
army that trained and honoured Bayard could not be altogether bad. 
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Fortunately perhaps for Europe, the King’s efforts to form an 
adequate force of infantry were not equally successful. In 144'8 each 
parish was ordered to supply an archer fully armed for fighting on foot. 
The individual chosen was to practise the bow on feast-days and 
holidays, and to serve the King for pay when called upon. In return he 
was freed from the payment of taillc, whence the name Ji-ancs archers. 
Later the contingent was one archer to every fifty fctuv, and under 
Louis XI it was reckoned that there were some 16,000 men in this 
militia. Four classes were then differentiated; pikemen, halberdiers, 
archers, cross-boumen. They were organised hi brigades of 4,000 under 
a captain-general, and bands of 600 under a captam. They did not 
however prove efficient, and in 1479 disgraced themseh'es at Guinegaste. 
Louis XI then dismissed them and established a standing army of 
16,000 foot at Pont de I’Arche in Normandy, of whom 6,000 were 
Swiss. To meet the expense and provide regular pay, an extra taille 
was imposed. 

The cost of this army led to its disbandment in the next reign, and 
Charles VIII tried to revive the institution of free archers. Free archers 
fought on both sides in the Wars of Britanny. But they were not taken 
to Naples, and although they are still mentioned occasionally, they saw 
no further service in the period now under review. 

Louis XII relied largely on Swiss, and afterwards on Germans, But 
he also organised bands of French avenUirters under the command of 
gentlemen. Those who guarded the frontier of Picardy were kumvn as 
the handes de Picardic. Levies were also made in Gascony, Britanny, 
Dauphind, and Piedmont. But they were usually disbanded on the con- 
clusion of a war. For garrison duty a force of veterans Avas kept on foot 
knoAvn as viortc-paies. But tlie infantry arm of the service continued to 
be unsatisfactory. The general levy of aU those bound to bear arms, 
knoAvn as han et arrih-e~ban, Avas not infrequently called out by Louis XI, 
but proved disorderly and unserAuceable. 

The artillery AA^as first organised under Charles VII by the brothers 
Bureau. Tire French artilleiy Avas distinguished by its comparative 
mobility, and discharged iron shot. It Avas under the command of 
the grand maitre de VartUlerk, and served as a model to the rest of 
Europe. We find under Louis XI, and afterwards, an organised force 
of sappei-s. 

The na\’y depended still in large measure on the impressment of 
merchant vessels and seamen. Normandy, Provence, and afterAvards 
Britanny, Avere the chief recruiting grounds. In the Italian Wars Ave find 
the French Kings chiefly dependent on Genoa for galleys. But under 
Louis XII a feAv Avar vessels Avere built and OAvned by the King. The 
French mounted heavy guns on large ships Avith excellent results. 

EveryAvhere Ave find invention at Avork, directed for the most part to 
practical construction and consolidation. Commerce Avas stirring. The 
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French were directing their attention to the oriental trade, in which 
Jacques Cceur and the Beaune family founded their fortunes. Breton 
sailors went far afield, traded with the Canaries and Madeha, and 
were fishing cod off Iceland, perhaps on the Banks of New’foundland, 
long before the recognised discovery of the New World. But internal 
trade was more prosperous than foreign. In spite of paralysing tariffs 
on tlie frontiers of provinces and the myriad ■plages which the Irings in 
vain attempted to keep down, steady progress was made. The misfor- 
tunes of Bruges and Ghent, Li^e and Dinant, left a gap in home 
markets which French traders partly succeeded in filling. The silk trade 
took root at Tours and Lyons, and was encouraged by Louis XI. 
Reviving agriculture stimulated commercial and industrial life in many 
a country town, and small fortunes were frequently made. Tlie mar- 
vellous recuperative power of France was never more cleaily seen than hi 
the half century after the English wars. 

Tlie middle of the fifteenth century saw a national revival of art 
in France. French miniaturists had long explored the resources and 
perhaps reached the limits of their charming art. The Hours of the 
Duke of Berry, dating from the early fifteenth centmy, are hardly to be 
surpassed. But Jean Foucquet (1415-80) was not only a master 
among masters of miniature, but a painter prized even in Italy. His 
work is interesting as showing the taste for classical architecture in 
works of fancy long before it had begun to influence the constructions 
of French builders. It is probable that the competition of Italian 
painters for the patronage of the great, which begins immediately 
after the Italian wars, checked the growth of an indigenous French 
school of painting, which might have fulfilled the promise of French 
miniatmists. In sculpture a school arose at Dijon under Charles YI, 
which is original and fruitful. In this school was trained Michel 
Colombe (who died in 1512); his masterpiece is perhaps the tomb of 
Francis II at Nantes. 

Gothic ecclesiastical architectmre had lost itself in the meaningless 
elaborations of the decadent ‘‘FlainboT/ant." But in domestic architec- 
ture the corps de metier were still capable of producing such masterly 
work as the house of Jacques Cceur at Bourges, and, in the reign of 
Louis XI, the castles of Langeais and Le Plessis BomTe, stiU standing 
solid and reminiscent of the necessities of defence. Amboise, of a still 
later date, shows the same characteristics. Gradually classical influence 
begins to modify, firat detail, then construction. Tlie results may be 
seen in Louis XIl’s part of the castle of Blois. But the golden age of 
French Renaissance architecture is the reign of Francis I, when first 
the castle put oil’ its heavy armour, and assumed the lightness, grace, 
and gaiety, so well known to travellers on the Loire. 

In literatme, the excellence of the best is so great that it makes us 
the less willing to remain content with the didl mediocrity of the moss. 
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paries of Orleans melancholy, musical verse fixes in perpetuity the 
pgrance of the passing ideals of chivalry. Villon, closely conversant with 
the pathos and humours of tlie real, veils it gi-acefully and slightly in 
trmisparent artificialities. Commines, naif, for all his dignified reserve, 
cold wisdom, and experienced cynicism, ranks alike with those who have 
rediscovered the art of history, and with those who have assisted to 
pepct French prose. Chastelain, burdened with cumbrous rhetoric 
and prone to useless sermonising, can on occasion tell a stirrino- tale, 
and proves his faults to be not of himself, but of his school. For the 
rest, in poetry and prose, whether the tedious allegories learnt from 
the Roman de la Rose prevail, or the not less tedious affectations of 
classical imitation, or the laboured tricks of a most unhappy school 
of verse, there are few names that deserve to be remembered, 

111 the world of thought the French clung longer than other nations 
to the traditions of scholasticism. But the school of Nicholas of Cusa, 
which represents a transitional movement from medieval to Renaissance 
pMlosophy, had its followers in France, of whom the first was Jacques le 
FeiTe d’Etaples, and the most distinguished Carolus Bovillus. 

To deal adequately with the men whose accumulated endeavours 
restored order, unity, and prosperity to France after the English wars 
would need a volume, not a chapter. Many of tliem, humble, obscure, 
energetic, faithful, escape the notice of the historian. Valuable mono- 
graphs have been witten upon some, but no adequate memorial exists 
of the most powerful French minister of the time, Georges d’Amboise, 
without whom nothing of moment whether good or bad was done durbg 
the best years of Louis XII. One figure stands out above all others,— 
Louis XI, of the four Kings the only one who both reigned and 
governed. Whether we condemn or whether we condone the remome- 
less rigour with which that King pursued his public ends, whether yve 
regret the absolute monarchy which he established, or accept it as having 
been the only possible salvation of France, we cannot deny to him the 
name of great. Great he was in intellect and in tenacity of purpose, 
great in prosperity and even greater in misfortune. Whatsoever he did 
had its determined end, and that end yvas the greatness of France, — or, 
if the expression be preferred, of the French monarchy. The universal 
condemnation which he has incmred may be ascribed chiefly to two 
causes : the unrelenting sternness with which he visited treachery in the 
great, and the severity of the taxation which he found it necessary to 
impose. The world was shocked by the fate of Jean d’Armagnac, Jacques 
de Nemours, Louis de St Pol, Cardinal Balue, and by the cynical 
methods which achieved their ruin. Looking back without passion, we 
pronounce their sentence just. The burden of taxes was cruel, and the 
stories we read in Brantome and elsewhere of lawless and inhuman exe- 
cutions are probably not without foimdation. These methods may be 
supposed to have been required to bring the enormous taxes in. The 
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Estates of 1484 speak of five hundred executions for offences against the 
gahclle. We need not accept the number; the Estates believed many 
strange tales; but the suggestion is instructive, and helps to explain 
the legends of apparently meaningless slaughter wought upon the 
humble. In the struggle for life and death in which France was engaged 
those taxes and perhaps those executions saved her; the King’s crimes 
were national crimes, and national crimes are not to he judged by 
the standards of domestic morality. The France of Louis XII is the 
justification of Louis XI. 



CHAPTER Xin. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 

WiiEN after the catastrophe of Nancy the cautioxis doubts of 
Louis XI as to the peraonal fate of his adversary had at last been set at 
rest, many of Charles the Bold’s former subjects refused to believe him 
dead; and from Burgimdy to the Flemish communes the rumour ran 
that he but lay concealed in some sure retreat vLence sooner or later he 
would issue forth in the full blaze of his accustomed grandeur. Some had 
seen him in Lorraine, others in Germany ; others in Portugal, to whose 
nationality he had laid claim as descending to him from his mother, and 
in England, of whose throne he had loved to describe himself as the next 
heir ; yet other's in Jerusalem, which he and his father had vainly hoped 
to reach as crusaders, and in Rome. Men of business lent out large sums 
of money to one another to be repaid on the da)-^ of his retm’n, on which 
strange to say even those fixed their hopes who had previously testified 
to having seen him dead in the snow and ice of his last battlefield. A 
delusion was upon them all, says the chronicler Molinet in his bombastic 
way, like that possessing the Jews who await the coming of the Messiah 
in Judaea, or the English who expect King Arthur back in their island ; 
but what wonder, he asks, since there never was in the Burgimdian 
dominions a Duke more magnificent, more warlike, more terrible than 
he, the scom-ge of the rebels, the alarum of Germany, the exterminator of 
the folk of Liege, and the terror of Fi-ance ? Of so strong and splendid 
a prince it might indeed seem hard to understand so great a fall. Yet 
even more difficult to grasp than the fact of his personal overthrow was 
this other fact, that Avith him had been pulled doAvn suddenly, and to all 
seeming in-ecoverably, the mightiest and wealthiest monarchy knoAvn to 
the West in the fifteenth century. This vast inheritance, welded together 
by the polic}’^ of his ancestors and above all of his father, and augmented 
by his o\vn ambition, to which Charles had allowed so many princes to 
aspire as suitors for his daughter’s hand, he had left to her precarious 
tenure as a mutilated, dislocated, and disorganised heap of temtories. 
Furtliermore, in those centres of civic life, whose mercantile and 
industrial prosperity had in the Eui'ope of the later Middle Ages been 
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the real source of the importance of the Netherlands and of the 
Burgundian monarchy, that prosperity was except in certain specially 
favoured seaports helplessly and hopelessly on the wane ; and the great 
communes which had of old been its most favoured seats, were, in the 
truthful words of a modem historian, smitten to the heart. 

I. 

The territories under the dominion of the House of Burgundy, which 
had formed part of the northern division of ancient Lotharingia, and 
were known to later political geography as the provinces of the 
Netherlands, were for the most part acquired by the fortune of marriage 
and inheritance; but a settled plan of pobcy had from an early date 
continuously directed and developed the process of annexation. The 
inheritance brought by Margaret of Maele to the French prince, who 
was the founder of the ducal d 3 masty, included the county of Artois, 
nuth its capital of Arras, a city of great mercantile prosperity as early as 
the thirteenth century, and the whole of Flanders. To the latter on 
the eastern side Malines (Mechlin) and Antwerp had been yielded by 
Brabant, and on the south certain Walloon districts, long united with 
France and including Lille and Douay, hsid been restored so as likewise 
to be left to his daughter by the last Count of Flanders of the native 
line. Without the support of the good to^vns of Flanders — Bruges, 
Ghent, and Ypres — ^Philip the Bold could not have seciured the hand of 
the richest heiress in Europe; and of the political greatness achieved 
by his dynasty the true foimdations are to be sought in the resources of 
the great communes themselves, with whom it was engaged in perennial 
conflict, and, in a less degree, of the other towns around them. There 
is no indication, on the other hand, that even during the Burgundian 
period agriculture, except perhaps pasture, reached a high level in 
Flanders; in a considerable proportion of its villages, the inhabitants 
gained their livelihood by mamtfactimng industry, the villages aiming 
at becoming small towns, and the small towns at becoming large in their 
turn. 

Artois and Flanders remained fiefs of the French Cronm, although by 
the Peace of Arras (1435) Philip the Good was relieved for his OAvn 
person of all obligations of homage to his French overlord. The great 
acquisitions, which ensued in the course of his long reign, were not 
altogether due to his own resolution and statecraft. He shared the 
credit of them with his grandfather and namesake who had induced 
Joan, heiress of Brabant and aunt to his wife Margaret of Flanders, to 
designate his second son Anthony as her heir; and who married his 
daughter, another Itfargaret, to the future Count William VI of 
Hainault, Holland, Zeeland, and Friesland. But they could not have 
been actually accomplished except by the extraordinary strength of ■will 
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and perseverance displayed by Philip the Good in the course of the long 
and momentous struggle carried on by Jacqueline of Bavaria for the 
maintenance of her rights as William VPs heiress, 

Philip began tlie systematic extension of Ins dominions by the 
business-like purchase of the county of Namur (Namen) (1422), of which 
he came into actual possession eight years later by the death of the 
last female representative of the House of Dampierre. This district was 
of some consequence by reason of its mining industry, whose products 
the Meuse carried north, after uniting the waters of the Sambre to its 
own at the capital. Brabant fell into his hands in 1430 on the death of 
the young Duke Philip, the brother of Jacqueline’s unhappy husband. 
To the duchy of Brabant that of Limburg had been annexed (1288), 
with its cluef to^vn of Maestricht, the “higher ford” of the Romans 
and the residence of many Caroling Kings, over which the Bishop of 
Liege claimed joint rights of sovereignty with the Dukes of Brabant. 
Unlike the Flemish Counts these Dukes had consistently remained 
on friendly terms with their to^vns, where the patriciate (geslachten) 
vigorously maintained itself throughout the fomteenth centmy. Ample 
and solid liberties were conceded to his towns and nobility by Duke 
John 11 in the compact known as the Letter of Cortenberg (1312), 
enlarged by later charters, and above all, when the accession of Wen- 
ceslas of Luxemburg offered an irresistible opportunity by the famous 
Joyeuse Entree {blyde inkomste) (1356), which remained the chief pillar 
of the liberties of the two united duchies down to the tempestuous times 
of Philip II of Spain. At the beginning of this century Louvain 
(Leuven) had still regarded herself as the foremost city of Brabant, 
mindful of the day when she had numbered a hundi-ed thousand in- 
habitants, and the cloth-industry and the linen-trade had alike flourished 
within her walls. Soon, however, though she became the seat of the 
first Netherlands University (1426), a large emigration set in to Brussels, 
whither the Com-t likewise transfen’ed its seat. Here the active lower 
town, and the residences of the nobility lining the descent from the 
castle to St Gudule, together contained all the chief elements in the 
Braban 9 on population, while the French tastes and mannei-s introduced 
together Avith the use of the French tongue by the new dynasty 
familiarised its favourite residence with an exotic license of life. But, 
owing to the decay of the cloth industry early in the century, the 
democratic ascendency of the trades was short-lived in the capital 
of Brabant; and, like the great Flemish cities themselves, Brussels, 
though other industries flourished here, was commercially distanced by 
Antwerp, 

Over Hainault, Holland, Zeeland, and (more or less nominally) 
Friesland, Philip’s sovereignty was definitively established in 1433, five 
years after the resistance of Jacqueline had finally coUapsed, at the 
very time when the fury of the Kaheljaauws had risen to fever-pitch 
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against her supporters, the HoeJcs; their last fleet had been annihi- 
lated, and he was preparing for a decisive campaign against his 
seemingly indomitable adversary. At that time the recognition of 
Philip as next heir had been voted even in chivalrous Hainault, where 
Jacqueline had always been able to count on ardent loyalty, and where, 
amidst feudal conditions of life, only one or two towms — Valenciennes, 
and more recently Mons, — had developed their communal institutions. 
In Holland and Zeeland the to\vns attained to an advanced condition 
of prosperity and importance later than in Brabant, just as the latter 
had lagged behind Flanders. Yet, though the growth of the towns in 
the Northern Netherlands %vas relatively slow, neither was their com- 
mercial and industrial progi-ess hampered, as was the case in Germany, 
by too close a control on the part of transmitted interests, nor was their 
political life, like that of the Flemish communes, handed over to the 
gusts of the market-place. As a rule, practical considerations led them 
from more to less broadly popular methods of government. 

In matters of trade, on the other hand, the towns of Holland gene- 
rally favoured freedom as against prirtlege and protection, and towards 
the close of the Middle Ages the single port in the northern Nether- 
lands which retained any staple-rights of consequence was Dort, whose 
ancient monopoly of all goods earned on the main rivers of Holland 
nominally outlasted the Burgundian period. But long before this 
Amsterdam, converted into a seaport by the formation of the Zuiderzee 
in the thirteenth century, had risen into prominence, and by the 
middle of the fifteenth she had left behind all the older towns of 
importance — Dort, Delft, Haarlem, Alkmaar, Middelburg, and Zierikzee 
— while among the younger Gouda, Leiden, Schiedam, and Rotterdam 
were likewise active centres of industrial and mercantile life. Few 
great noble families remained either in Holland or in Zeeland; but 
in the latter the small nobility was still numerous in the days of 
Jacqueline, and it was from them that the main strength of the Hoelcs 
had been recruited in her wars, while that of the Kabeljaauws lay with 
the ruling classes in the towns. The vanquished cause, however, was 
consecrated in the memory of the people as haring been that of re- 
sistance against the dominion of the stranger. 

In no instance had his hand been heavier than in liis treatment of 
the peninsula now known as North Holland, stretching out between the 
North Sea and the Zuidei-zce, where dwelt the Kennemer, a primitive 
race of great and tried rigour, who clung to their liberties as they held 
fast to the fragments of land left to them by the waters. In Kenne- 
merland proper Alkmaar was the only to^vn ; with thriving Haarlem on 
their borders these peasants were constantly engaged in petty war- 
fare, and it was from here that Philip proceeded on his expedition of 
vengeance which reduced them to the condition of overtaxed dependents. 
A. few of the mercantile settlements along the western coast of the 
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Zuiderzee came in the Burgundian period to rank among the busiest 
to\vns of Holiand — Hoorn as tlie chief market in the Netherlands 
for dairy produce and cattle, Enkhuizen as a centre of the herring- 
fisheiy. Friesland proper, on the north-eastern shore, over which 
Philip asserted his claims as Count of Holland and Zeeland, was not 
actually absorbed by him. Here the party-name of the ScMerlngers 
mainly applied to the lower population settled round the waters of the 
ancient Westei'gao, and that of the Vetkoopers to the men of substance 
in and around Groningen, which toAvn held a position so distinctive that 
it afterwai'ds became eponymous of a whole province (officially called 
siadi en la7iden). Philip the Good might possibly have been acknow- 
ledged as Lord of Friesland, like John of Bavaria before him, had he 
been prepared to bind himself to respect the liberties of the population. 
But this he consistently refused, and the remote region was once more 
left to itself. Even the subsequent recognition by Groningen of the 
overlordship of the Bishop of Utrecht was purely nominal ; as was the 
episcopal protection claimed by her against the attempt of Charles 
the Bold to assert the ducal authority over all West Friesland (1469.) 
From the renewed internal party-conflicts in Friesland Groningen dis- 
creetly held aloof, intent upon the advancement of her commercial 
prosperity, by whose side that of ancient “golden” Stavoreu was 
passing away, while that of Leeuwai'den had hardly yet begun. 

Philip's last important territorial acquisition was the duchy of 
Luxemburg, a spai'sely peopled land full of mountains and forests 
whose capital derived importance from the incomparable natural 
strength of its position. It had been twice temporarily united with 
Brabant — first under Wenceslas, upon whom it had been bestowed by 
his brother, the great Emperor Charles IV, and who was married to 
the heiress Joan ; and then under Elizabeth, niece of the second 
Wenceslas, King of the Romans, who had left it very much to itself 
and the protection of its uaturd outworks, the wild Aidennes. To 
her (commonly called Elizabeth of Gorlitz) he had, after her mamage 
to Duke Anthony of Brabant, Philip’s younger brother, made over his 
rights in Luxemburg ; and since both Anthony and her second husband, 
John of Bavaria, formerly Bishop-elect of Lidge, left her a childless 
Avidow, her duchy Avas plainly marked out for incorporation in the 
Burgundian dominions. In 1445 Philip purchased it from Elizabeth, 
Avho, after he had averted an extraneous attack and established his 
authority in every part of the duchy, made a formal donation to him 
of the Avhole. 

Of the four great dioceses into Avhich the Netherlands Avere up 
to the time of Charles V divided, Liege and Utrecht retained the 
character of self-governed ecclesiastical principalities beyond the dm-a- 
tion of Philip’s reign. Li^ge (Luik) Avas one of the most important 
sees in the Empire, and the spiritual authority of its Bishop extended 
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defied the power of France. His reign, which lasted till 1402, marked 
an important advance in the prosperity of the chief Geldrian towms, 
Nymwegen, Roermonde, Zutphen, and Arnhem, where the rise of a con- 
siderable cloth industry connects itself with his firm attachment to the 
English alliance. Under his brother and successor, who remained child- 
less like himself, the Diet of the duchy resolved that no Duke should 
henceforth be acknowledged in Gelderland unless approved by the 
majority of the knightly Order (many of whose members down to the 
close of the fifteenth century were virtually independent), and by the 
smaller towns, ;vith the unanimous assent of the above-mentioned chief 
towns of the “Four Quarters”; while any partition of the duchy, or 
alienation of any section of it, was made conditional on the sanction of 
the diet. Thus in 1423, on the death of Duke Rainald IV, the towns 
raised to the ducal dignity his sister’s grandson Arnold of Egmond, who 
was still a boy in years. Although the Emperor Sigisimmd had invested 
the Duke of Berg with the duchy of Gelders, Arnold retained the 
confidence of the Estates by enlarging their privileges, and enjoyed the 
support of Duke Philip of Burgundy, to whose niece, the daughter of 
Duke Adolf of Cleves, he was betrothed, and afterwards united in 
marriage. Subsequently, however, Duke Arnold fell out ivith his ally 
as to the succession to the see of Utrecht; whereupon Philip joined 
with the four chief to\vns of Gelderland in the successful attempt of 
Arnold’s son Adolf to substitute his own for his father’s authority. 
But when in 1467 Charles the Bold became Duke of Bmgundy, who 
could not bring himself to befriend a friend of the to^vns, Adolf after 
rejecting a compromise was thrown into prison, and his incapable father, 
against the will of the to^vns and the law of the land, pledged his duchy 
to Charles for 300,000 Rhenish florins (1471). On Arnold’s death two 
years later, Charles took possession of the duchy. Nymwegen, whose 
stout resistance he had overcome by force, was subjected to a heavy 
fine; and only such of the towns as had voluntarily submitted to the 
Burgundian regime were confirmed in certain of their privileges. During 
the rest of the reign of Charles the Bold Aimold’s son Chai-les and his 
sister were kept at the Burgundian Court, and Gelderland was railed 
with an iron liand ; but the Burgundian system of administration was 
probably to the advantage of the Geldrian population at large, though 
it had to furnish troops for his wars. As will be seen, a long and 
troublous interval of rebellion and war was to ensue, before in 1543, 
William of Julieis, whom Charles of Egmond had named his successor, 
resigned his claims to Gelders and Zutphen, and the entire Netherlands 
were miitcd in the hands of the Emperor Charles V. 

The e.'ctension by the Dukes of Burgundy of their territorial dominion 
over the Netlierlands necessitated the establishment by them of a strong 
monarchical authority. A number of States, of wliich each had a history 
and institutions of its orvn, while the most important of them abounded 
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in large and populous to'ivns, were brought under the control of one and 
the same dynasty. The physical and economic conditions of these several 
provinces varied greatly ; while in the country at large two very dis- 
similar races continued to dwell side bv side, and to employ two forms of 
speech differing from one another as well as from the language spoken 
at the ducal Court. But the Dukes of Burgimdy from the first were 
intent upon something more than securing to themselves a strong 
control over all their Netherlands dominions. They had come into the 
Low Countries as strangers ; they had no traditional sympathy with the 
memories, no inborn respect for the rights and liberties, of any section 
or class of their subjects ; and the last two of these Dukes in particular 
were deliberately resolved on setting up a centralised system of rule in 
the face of all claims, legal, historical, or other. Herein they followed 
both the traditions of the royal line from which they sprang, and the 
political instinct which apprised them, that, unless their strength was at 
least equal to that of their overlords, the struggle against these could 
only end in the absorption of their own dominions in a united France. 

While, for reasons to be given below, the endeavour of the Dnkes 
of Burgundy to advance and consolidate their princely power in the 
Netherlands met with goodwill and cooperation on the part of the 
nobility and clergy, its chief adversaries were the great communes of 
Flanders, and in a less degree those of Brabant. This conflict was in 
itself inevitable; for the political and social development of the chief 
Flemish to^vns only typified on a large scale what had taken or was 
taking place in other Provinces. The terrible blow inflicted at Roosebeke 
with the aid of France upon the communes, and upon Ghent in pai-ticular, 
was not absolutely mortal ; and although their prosperity in the fifteenth 
century never again reached the height to which it had previously 
attained, yet their importance in the whole body politic was stiU para- 
mount, As early as the thirteenth century Bniges, practically a port 
by means of ib control of Sluys, had become a world’s fair, and Ghent 
in eastern and Ypres in western Flanders had grown with amazing 
rapidity into great industrial centres of population surrounded by many 
other flourishing towns of which the names are now in part forgotten. 
With their activity and wealth had grown a sense of power and an 
impatience of external control for which in the Middle Ages no complete 
parallel could have been found on the hither side of the Alps. The 
civic governments which in this earlier period asserted their authority 
against that of the Counts were purely oligarchic; and it was only 
gradually that the artisans, since the organisation of the trades as guilds 
had been elaborated and was for a long time controlled by the patriciates, 
came to essay a trial of strength with them. The determining factor is 
to be sought in the iiTesistible ascendancy of the trade of the weavers 
and of the minor trades connected with it, when the cloth industry 
of Flanders was at its height. When the patricians in their turn had 
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thrown themselves upon the support of the Prench Crown (leliaeris), 
the massacres known as the ineite {inatines) of Bruges began the great 
democratic revolution which triumphed in the utter overthrow of the 
chivalry of France on the field of Courtray (1302) The honours of 
that day belonged to the trades of Bruges, assisted by those of Ypres 
and Ghent in defiance of the prohibitions issued by their patrician 
authorities. And during the entire epoch of the political ascendency 
of the communes, their self-government was striving to establish itself 
on broad popular foundations. The elder Artevelde was the Pericles 
of Ghent, whose extraordinary self-confidence was mainly due to the 
hope of an effective political alliance with England, based on free 
commercial intercourse with her, as the chief provider of the raw 
material of Flemish industry. After his death evil times began for 
Ghent, which had become the chief of “ the three members of Flanders ” 
{de dry ledeii), and had charged itself with the executive on behalf of 
the towns and other districts of the comitry at large. The visitations 
of Heaven seemed to descend upon the land in the form of tempests 
and inundations and the Black Death. The Anglo-Flemish alliance was 
a thing of the past. Bruges, whose jealousy of Ghent was ineradicable, 
was inclined to support the manoeuvres of the territorial prince; and 
in many of the communes a reaction set in towards oligarchical govern- 
ment. But Ghent stood firm, and when the banners of her crafts had 
been unfurled for the critical struggle, and the Whitehoods once more 
streamed forth from her gates, Bruges, Ypres, Courtray, and all the 
other Flemish towns once more fell into line- for the final struggle. 
With their overthrow at Roosebeke (1382) the political greatness of 
the communes came to an end; but the resistance of Ghent was only 
slowly extinguished. 

Yet to Philip the Good, as to his father (notwithstanding the part 
which he played at Paris) and to his grandfather before him, and his son 
after him, the Flemish communes were, as Commines says of Ghent in 
especial, a thorn in the flesh. Not that he was unaware of the fact that 
his European position depended upon the prosperity of the Flemish 
torvns even more than upon that of the Dutch, who always regarded the 
ally of the Kabeljaauws as their friend, or upon that of Brussels, his 
favourite place of residence. Pie sought to arrest the decay of Ypres, 
and his commercial policy towards England was dictated by the interests 
of Flanders. But he was resolute in asserting his political supremacy at 
any cost ; and the first occasion, on which he showed himself conscious 
of the tact that the destruction of his subjects was his own loss, was 
when he had crushed the last resistance of the Ghenters at Gavre 
(1453). Until the Peace of Arras he mainly (though not entirely, as 
Ypres learnt to its eost) confined himself to solving discord between the 
towns; but afterwards, when the communal militia had deserted him 
at the siege of Calais, the conflict first broke out between him and 
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Bruges (1436). Patched up by the grant of two new choiiers, it burst 
forth again in the insurrection known as the Ten-ible Whit-Wednesday 
(1438) ; and after meeting the Duke’s forces in the open field, the city, 
which was suftering from the devastations of a pestilence, was in the end 
forced to give way. Bniges was only saved from destruction by the 
intervention of the foreign merchants ; but, while the new charters were 
revoked or modified, the trade.s were deprived of their cherished right 
of unfurling their banners without waiting for the display of the 
Duke’s — in other words of the right of taking up arms without his 
summons — and the sinews of future resisbmee \vere cut by the abolition 
of the communal contribution to the ti-ades (jnceiultgelt). 

The tmm of Ghent ciime a little later. On her refusal to pay 
a salt- tax to which Bruges and Ypres had submitted, a conflict began 
which lasted for four yearn (1449). After the Duke liad twice stopped 
the ordinary administration of justice, the whole body of the people 
took the power into its hands, appointed three captains (hooftinamien), 
and at the sound of the bell assembled under arms on the Vrydags- 
markt. The Duke retorted by a decree of blockade and outlawry 
against Ghent. Bruges and tlie other towns jealously held aloof ; and, 
though the Ghenters appealed both to the French suzerain and to the 
goverainent of Henry VI of England, they had to fight out the 
contest virtually alone. In the city a ruthless teiTorism maintained 
an unreasoning enthusitism, till a long and sanguinary campaign ended, 
within sight of her towel's, by the carnage of Gavre (1453). The 
settlement which ensued established the ducal authority as paramount 
in every important function of the administration of the city, abolished 
the most cherished guarantees of its previous independence, and among 
other humiliations inflicted on its representatives that of confessing 
the guilt of tlie suppressed rebellion in the French tongue. Some of 
the privileges of the prostrate city were indeed renewed in a new 
charter, the powem of the royal bailiff were restricted, and no mention 
was made of the obnoxious salt-tax. But the victory was not the less 
complete, and was followed by the revocation of the charters of other 
towns, although they had abstained from supporting Ghent. 

The overthrow of the greatness of the Hemish communes was due 
in part to the anarchical spirit which more and more took possession of 
them as their public life passed into the ochlocratic stage, and which 
could not but impair their militaiy discipline and defensive strength. 
What had here — and the state of tilings was not very different in 
Brabant — remained of the authority of the temtorial prince was con- 
fined to the influence exorcised by his bailli upon the administration 
of justice, and when possible upon the choice of magistrates and 
upon legislation. The patriciate — the foorters at Bniges and Ghent, 
to which the lignages con'esponded in Brabant — still ordinarily deter- 
mined the choice of the magistrates or aldermen; but in any season 
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of agitation this power was sure to be swept out of their hands mth 
all the judicial, financial, and other functions of government. Not un- 
frequently such outbursts of popular fury were provoked by the venality 
of the ruling classes, and the fear of their recurrence natui-ally inclined 
the patricians towards the ducal authority, unless when their advances 
were blindly repelled by the harshness of the sovereign, as in the later 
days of Charles the Bold. The real holders of power in the Memish 
communes were now the working population at large, divided on a 
system varying in the several towns into trades or handicrafts (a/n- 
bachten) ; in Brahant these trades had before the accession of Philip 
effected a compromise with the lignagea ; in Holland and Utrecht their 
authority was great but not overwhelming; in Uiege, as has been seen, 
it was paramount. In the three great Flemish torvns, the great mass of 
the trades ordinarily asserted their power by the votes of their represen- 
tatives, and on critical occasions by the organised resort to arms under 
their banners in the market-place (wapeningJu;). By itself each trade 
formed not only a military, but also a social and religious unit, with its 
common purse for purposes of business, pleasure and charity, and often 
with a chapel and a hospital of its own. In the course of the fourteenth 
century the great craft of the weavers had effected its predominance in 
each of the tiuee cities, and became omnipotent at Ghent. Next to 
them came the fullers, with whom they had many a sanguinaiy con- 
flict. At Ghent there were besides these two great crafts 52 smaller 
crafts ; and in one of them even the poortcrs, who constituted a guild 
without political power, had to inscribe themselves if desirous of be- 
coming eligible for a magisterial office. At Bruges there were four 
great cral’ts — weavers, fuller's, shearers and dyers — and the famous 
muster of October 10, 1436, included 48 smaller, fronr the butchers 
and bakers to the paternoster-makers; all these were combined into 
eight “ members,” with a ninth consisting of the four “ free trades ” of 
mercliants, while the Ghent trades made up three “members” only. 
Each “member” (elsewhere called “nation”) was presided over by a 
grand dean; and these officers were always, however its composition 
might from time to time vary, included in the representative committee 
(called collatie at Ghent) of the entire commune. The approval of this 
committee was doubtless asked by the commune, when in moments of 
supreme excitement hoqfimannen or captains were chosen by or for it — 
a term which seems in the first instance to have meant merely the 
heads of a poorters' guild. 

The absence of any durable league or alliance between the several 
communes was due to the narrow jealousy which they cherished towards 
one another and which has already been illustrated in the case of 
the relations between Bruges and Ghent. In 1423 Ghent successfully 
thwarted the attempt of Ypres to divert to herself the water-transport of 
wine and cereals ; half a century later the Yprois joined the Ghenters in 
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ignoring the apprehensions of Bruges as to the sanding-up of the Zwyn. 
To this pernicious jealousy was added the ill-will of the large against 
the smalle steden, and the tyrannous arrogance of the to^s towards 
the rural districts ; nor was it till 1488 that Duke Philip restored the 
rights of the Vrye (le Franc) of Bruges as a “fourth member” of 
Flanders. 

The economic decline of Flanders in the fifteenth century has been 
obscured by the glowing descriptions of luxmious life in which the 
Court chroniclers of Philip and Charles abound. The great industry 
which had filled the famous Cloth-hall of Ypres steadily declined; 
till about the time of the death of Mary a city population which had 
formerly amounted to something like 100,000 had fallen to about one- 
twentieth of that total, Ypres, like some other of the Flemish toTOS, 
had suffered from special causes, but there was one which fundamentally 
affected them all. The fabrication of cloth in England had endangered 
the chief industry of Flanders already at the close of the fourteenth 
century ; and, profiting alike by the instruction derived from the Flemish 
immigration which the troubles of the fifteenth century had superadded 
to earlier immigrations in the twelfth and fourteenth, and by the 
facilities of export offered by the Hanseatic merchants, she gi'aduaUy 
di-ove Flemish cloth from the staple at Calais, The crucial question 
whether it were better to attract to the Flemish market the sale of this 
exported English cloth, or to exclude it altogether from competition 
with the native industry, was settled by a sort of compromise in favour 
of protection. But the repeated prohibitions of the impoiiation of 
English cloth (1436-64) remained ineffectual, and the cloth industry 
was paralysed in the Flemish cities; though it maintained itself for a 
considerable time in the open country. Ghent was able to some extent 
to fall back upon its resources as a staple of com ; and at Bi'uges, where 
the banking business of Eui-ope was in the hands of foreign merchants, 
a busy traffic continued to be carried on. In the struggle pertinaciously 
maintained by the latter city, from the close of the thirteenth century 
onwards, against the transference of her foreign trade to Antwerp, 
interest in the end prevailed over habit. The English Merchant 
Adventm-ers, who had set up a house at Antwerp early in the fifteenth 
centuiy, by the middle of it had transferred themselves thither in a 
body. While the great transmarine trade was thus di'a^vn a%vay fi’om 
Flanders proper to Brabant, and the depopulation of the former, which 
assumed alarming proportions under Charles the Bold, had begun aheady 
in the last years of bis predecessor, the prosperity of the Northern 
Netherlands continued to increase. Navigation, ’vvith the great fishing 
and other industries, flourished; and little troubled by the remote 
wars of Charles the Bold, the Hollanders and thefr neighbours took 
consolation for his exactions in the cheapness of comforts which they 
came to reckon among the necessaries of life. 
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In the struggles of the Dukes -with the communes the nobles ranged 
themselves readily on the side of the former down to the close of 
Philip’s reign — notably in Flanders, where Courtray had never been 
forgotten. Only very gradually under him, though more abruptly luider 
his succes.sor, the modem notion of the sovereign throned in majestic 
isolation superseded the feudal conception of the prince among his 
peers. To a large extent the change was doubtless due to the influence 
of the most splendid of contemporary Western Courts. The pictures 
of its magnificence and luxury irawn by Jacques du Clercq and the 
elaborate episodes of feast and tournament, with wlrich Olivier de la 
Marche loves to intersperse his narrative, bear out the assertion of 
Commines, that in the prodigality of enticements it surpassed any other 
Com't known to his experience. In the Court guide composed by 
Olivier during the siege of Neuss where Charles displayed in the midst 
of war the stately ceremonial in which his pride delighted, he details 
the official system, and the elaborate etiquette which became the model 
of many generations. But the completeness of the external machinery 
furnished no safeguard against the venality and corruption inseparable 
from despotic rule, or against a dissoluteness of maimers usually fostered 
by formal restraint. The lasciviousness, that pervaded the Court of 
Charles VII of France and made that of Edward IV a seminary of 
pleasant vice, readily found its way into the surroundings of Philip the 
Good, who had a large family of bastards, and mistresses by the score 
The extravagant delights in which the nobles might share when not 
engaged in warlike seiwice impoverished many and ruined some; and 
Charles the Bold’s relations with his nobility were strained to the utmost 
by the military burdens which he imposed on them. Numerous de- 
fections followed, and suspicions of treason on the unfortunate field of 
Morat ; only a handful of his nobles fought by his side at Nancy, and 
hardly any held out by his daughter in her hour of distress. 

Of the relations between the Dukes and the clergy it must suffice 
to say that they were largely determined by considerations of interest, 
and drara closer by the unpopularity of both prince and priesthood 
in the to\vns. Duke Philip contrived to place his illegitimate brother 
John in the see of Cambray, while two of his oivn bastards held the 
great ecclesiastical principality of Liege. Notwithstanding the Church’s 
acquisitions of landed property, which here as elsewhere legislation 
sought to stay, the secular arm occasionally appealed to the spiritual 
for its aid against civic recalcitrance, and now and then supported the 
clergy when at issue with the towns. Yet such was the perversity of 
diaries the Bold, which left no section of his subjects to lament his 
downfall, that he, who at the beginning of his reign had protected the 
churches of Liege from sharing in the general doom of the city, was at 
its close generally hated by the Netherlands clergy, for having over- 
taxed them as he had their floclcs. 
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The principles and policy of the Burgundian dynasty found their 
most skilful agents in the higlily-trained la^vyers who, after study- 
ing in France, at Louvain, or in the University founded by Philip 
in Franche Comte, held high judicial office in the Netherlands. The 
ground had been in some measure prepared for them, at all events in 
Flanders, though it was precisely here that the judicial innovations of 
this period met with the most stubborn resistance. The so-called 
Audiences of' the Count, based to some extent on the ancient usage of 
conveying “quiet truths” to him, led the way to the establishment of 
the Comit’s Council, which in 1385 Philip the Bold transformed into 
the Chamber of the Duke’s Council in Flanders, subdividing it into a 
judicial and a financial Chamber. The latter remained at Lille, whence 
Philip the Good extended its operations to Namur, Hainault, and the 
towns on the Somme, wliile the two financial chambers of Holland and 
Zeeland, and of Brabant, were united by him at Brussels in 1463. The 
judicial Chamber on the other hand, which came to be generally knovni 
as the Council of Flanders, was, after many shiftings of place, finally 
brought back to Ghent in 1452; the Council of the Counts of Holland, 
and that of the Dukes of Brabant, having been alike reformed on the 
acknowledgment of Philip’s sovereignty. In each case the substance of 
the reform lay in the introduction, by the side of the gi’eat lords and 
officials previously composing the Council, of trained lawyers, devoted 
to the maintenance of the ducal authority, and inclined to stimulate its 
self-consciousness. In order, however, to make this authority really 
supreme, and to avoid the possibility of any appeal to the Pailiament of 
Paris, Philip in 1446, without putting an end to the Privy Council 
which ordinarily attended him, established a Grand Council, attached 
to his o^vn pei-son and entrusted "with supreme judicial as well as 
political and financial functions. The centralising process was earned 
to its final stage by Charles the Bold’s settlement of 1473, which 
maintained the Grand Council as a Council of State for the whole 
of his dominions, but transferred its financial functions to a Chamber 
finally fixed at Malines, absorbing into this the Brussels Chamber of 
Accounts. Charles also established a central judicial Couii; at Malines, 
which he sought to sun-ound with all possible external dignity, freijuently 
presiding in person at his sittings. But it remained unpopular, by 
reason of its slow Homan procedure, and the use of the French language 
to which it adhered; nor did it sinwive his fall. 

As a matter of course, both Philip and Charles had from time to 
time to summon the “States” of the several lands; for there was no 
other way of obtaining the extraordinary aids (hedeii) required more 
especially for their wars. In the meetings of these “States” the at- 
tendance of the nobles gradually slackened, and (notably in Holland) 
only the larger to^vns were regularly represented. For the rest, no 
town or “State” was bound except by its own vote. It was again no 
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innovation when, in 1428, Philip caused his settlement with Jacqueline 
to he confirmed by a meetiug of representatives of all the lands whose 
allegiance she had formerly claimed. And it was only a step further 
when, after two previous meetings in 1463-4 he in 1465 formally 
called upon all the States of the Low Countries assembled at Brussels 
to recognise his son as his successor and Lieutenant -g^nh-al, and at 
the same time obtained from them a supply enabling him to carry on 
effective war against Louis XI. Charles the Bold thilce assembled these 
States-General ; but they do not appear to have regularly comprised 
representatives of the whole of his Netherlands dominions. Thus this 
all-important institution never passed beyond an initial stage under 
either of the last two Bm-gundian Dukes ; though Philip had faithful 
servants who advised him to trust those trusted by his subjects. Indeed, 
an outline of the constitutional system to which the occasional con- 
vocation of the States-General pointed has actually been preserved, 
dating from an early period of his reign. 

After Philip had, like his father before him, foimd the communal 
militia of the Flemish to\vns untrustworthy in foreign war, he hod for 
his military needs fallen back on the feudal services upon wliich the first 
two Burgundian Dukes had placed a precarious dependence; but the 
forces which he employed for the overthrow of the liberties of Ghent, 
and which his heir led forth against Louis XI on belmlf of the League 
of the Common Good, already comprised a considerable element of 
mercenary soldiers — Picards and English in particular. The bandes 
(Tordonnance of Charles the Bold, a modified imitation of the new 
French model, were partly recruited among the nobility, partly mode 
up of Italian heavy infantry and the indispensable English orchem; 
and a select body-guard was formed on a similar basis. In 1471 he 
raised a permanent force of 10,000 men. The towns had to equip 
contingents at their own expense, but under officers named by the Duke. 
He improved his artillery, and paid attention to the fighting qualities 
of his nav)'. Though Charles was both an unskilful and an unfortimate 
commander, he was the creator of the standing army which proved so 
formidable under the rule of his descendants; much of his military 
expenditiue was unavoidable, since the superiority of regular troops 
over feudal levies was already proved; and he deserves credit for his 
consistent maintenance of discipline, more especially as it only increased 
his unpopularity. 

It has frequently been assumed that the progress of art and literature 
in the Netherlands must have benefited by the patronage of an open- 
handed dynasty and a sumptuous Court. But, although the Renaissance 
owed not a little to the goodwill of Philip the Good and his family, they 
either used its culture as a political expedient or (in Voltaire’s phrase) 
treated it os a passe-temps. The triumphs of a late and rich variety 
of the Gotluc style attested by so many municipal and ecclesiastical 
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edifices of the fifteenth centmy are due to the towns, although in so 
many instances their decadence had ah-eady set in. The case was dif- 
ferent with the sister-art, which in Flanders iras emancipated fi-om 
Byzantine models (introduced by the Crusades) by the great paintem to 
whom the miniaturists had formed a characteristic transition. When 
Hubert van Eyck died in 1420, he bequeathed the completion of the 
masterpiece of the school of Bruges to his younger brother John. 
Within fourteen farther yeai-s the latter, who was soon made a member 
of Duke Philip’s household, perfected a form of art that clothed its 
simple ideals of faith and devotion in the golden splendour of the age 
of its origin. Its latest great master, Memling, earned far beyond 
the border's of his native land the pmest and profoundest pictorial 
expression of the mystic depth of religious sentiment. 

Leaving aside other forms of art — among which something might be 
said of the attention paid by both Flemings and Walloons to that of 
music — find that aheady under the House of Dampierre, the Fi'ench 
literature patronised by the Counts, and the Flemish that was dear to 
the people, had gone far asunder. In the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, French historic prose as it were annexed the Netherlands as part 
of its proper domain. Froissart, the chief prophet of the last phase of 
chivoh’y radiating from the Court of the Burgundian Dukes and the 
exemplar of a whole line of chroniclers devoted to their dynasty, was 
himself a native of Hainault and spent the last quarter of a century 
of his life in retirement in Flanders. After him it became indispensable 
that every important Court or gi'eat noble household should possess its 
indiciaire or historiographer, and the House of Burgundy fostered a 
series of such literary officials, who placed on recoi-d every step in its 
advance, inflated its pride, and enhanced its fame. The list includes, 
besides Enguerrand de Monstrelet, on the whole a fairly candid writer, 
Jacques Lefevre de Saint-Remy, who in the main borrowed or abridged 
from him, the graphic Jacques du Clercq, Georges Chastellain, by his 
literary gifts as well as by his masculine outspokenness the most notable 
of Froissart’s successors, and Jean Molinet, whose turgid artificiality 
and Euphuistic affectations render him a fit nan’ator of the decay 
and downfall of Bm'gundian greatness. All these (except Monstrelet) 
were officials of the ducal House, which was abandoned by Coramines, 
the one narrator of the great struggle who wites in the spirit of 
practical statesmanship. Edmond of Dynter, who came into the service 
of Philip the Good from that of the Dukes of Brabant, furnished 
a long pragmatic history of the Jacqueline troubles and the complicated 
course of events in Gelderland. 

Ao-ainst the influences of a French-speaking Court and its literary 
mouthpieces, the native language and literature had to^ rely upon a 
power of resistance strengthened by movements springing from the 
heart of the people. Thus, though the so-called Chambers of Rhetoric, 
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whose members went by the name of Rederijkers, derived their title from 
France, the institution itself was clearly a continuation or renewal 
of the old confraternities or guilds devoted to the performance of 
religious plays which flourished in various parts of the Netherlands in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The Rederijkers, whose activity 
cannot safely he asserted to have begun much before the fifteenth 
century, abandoned the domain of ecclesiastical tradition, thereby ren- 
dering collision with the Church inevitable sooner or later, and, as at 
the same time the critical spirit asserted itself and the influence of the 
Renaissance enlarged the choice of materials, in their dramatic allegories 
or moralities (spelen van zinne) paid increasing attention to the treat- 
ment of their subjects and the form of their plays. Connecting their 
performances with the festivals that formed so material a paii; of the 
popular life of the Netherlands, they at the same time more and more 
acquired the character of literary associations whose activity extended to 
a wide variety of forms of composition. The most ancient of the Belgian 
Chambers, the Alpha et Omega of Ypres, seems to date from a time 
rather before the beginning of the fifteenth century; the famous In 
li^dc bloeyende of Amsterdam was not instituted till 1517. Their 
number ultimately grew to an extraordinary extent, more especially in 
the Southern Netherlands ; and the elaborate arrangements for establish- 
ing an organic union among them culminated in the meeting of deputies 
of aU the Chambers at Malines in 1493 on the summons of Plulip the 
Fair, and the setting-up in 1503 of a supreme Chamber at Ghent. But 
this late effort of a centralising policy was vehemently opposed, and its 
practical result was small. The Reformation foimd the Chambers in- 
stinctively sensitive to impulses moving the heart of the people — ^rvith 
what consequences is well knorvn. 

The popular religious movements noticeable in the Netherlands up 
to the close of the fourteenth century had on the whole remained 
ominously out of touch with the organisation of the Church. On 
the other hand, the Beguines and Beghards and Lollards had little 
or nothing to say against the doctrines of the Church of Rome ; and 
neither the Wichffites nor afterwards the followers of Hus seem to have 
attempted tiny propaganda in the Low Countries. The beginnings there 
of mystical speculation, of which the revered Johannes Ruysbroeck, 
bom near Brussels in 1283, can in his age hardly have been a solitary re- 
presentative, may possibly be traceable to the teachings of the “Master” 
Eckhart at Cologne. To Ruysbroeck’s teachings both Tauler and Gerard 
Groote were listeners ; they became a profound source of personal in- 
spiration to many generations ; nor has their echo died out to this day. 
To Geert (Gerard) Groote and his friend Florentius Radevynszoou, unlike 
him an ecclesiastic by profession, was due the estabhshment of thejffrafrr- 
huis at his native town of Deventer, which became the model of a series 
of similar foundations, intended as the homes of pious follower’s of God 
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resolved to lead a common life of prayer and labour, unencumbered by 
any hierarchical oi'ganisation and free from any system of irrevocable 
vows. A happy accident suggested that some of the young mem- 
bers of the Deventer settlement should contribute towards its support 
by clubbing together their earnings as copyists of manuscripts of the 
Scriptures and the Chiuch Fathei-s, to which work they had as pupils 
of the Latin school in the to^vn been encouraged by Groote. Hereby 
he had from the very outset of his endeavours blended the pui-suit of 
learning and the furtherance of education with a life of piety and 
devotion. While extending and consolidating the system of the^afrr- 
huizen, Florentius also carried out a cherished earlier design of his friend 
by the foundation, at Windesem near Zwolle, of a convent of canons 
regular. The half-centmy of the reigns of Philip and Charles witnessed 
a continuous extension in almost every part of the Netherlands, as 
well as in many districts of Northern Germany, both of the Houses 
of the Brethren of the Common Life and of the convents called the 
Windesem Congregations. The Church had come to recognise the 
agency of the Brethren as useful and praiseworthy ; among those who 
extolled their labours was the Minorite Johannes Brugmann, the greatest 
popular preacher of his age in the Netherlands, and they were favoured 
by Duke Philip’s brother. Bishop David of Utrecht. 

The value of the Brethren’s labours in the transcription of manuscripts 
has not been overestimated; but these labours belonged to a period 
that was passing away, and were only slightly supplemented by use of 
the new invention of the printing-press. On the other hand the work 
of education had always formed a chief puipose and essential part of 
the existence of the fraternity. The very large numbers of scholars 
attending its schools signally contiibuted throughout the Netherlands to 
lay the foundations of an enduring literary culture, and the fact that 
the teaching and training of these scholars was everywhere impregnated 
with the spirit of religious devotion determined the significance, to the 
most illustrious as well as to the humblest of them, of the advance of 
the New Leaniing. They met it less in the spirit of an enthusiastic 
humanism than in that of a steady demand for serviceable lore, such 
as already gives so much substance to the witings of Cardinal Cusanus, 
a pupil of Deventer in its earlier days. 

But a new educational epoch began with Alexander Hegius, who, 
probably in 1465, was appointed head of the school at Deventer, and 
died near the close of the century, leaving behind him only his clothes 
and his books, and a name which may fairly be called that of one of the 
great schoolmasters of the world. The list of the scholars trained at 
Deventer by him, or in his time, and that of his Paris fellow-student 
Badius Ascensius (Bade of Asche), includes, besides its chief and incom- 
parable glory, the name of Erasmus, those of Conrad IMutianus, the pride 
of Erfurt in her brightest days, and Hermann von dem Busche, whom 
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Strauss calls “the missionary of humanism.” Johannes Sintius (Sin- 
theim), who taught with Hegius at Deventer and was himself a member 
of the Brotherhood, rendered a signal service to education in the 
Netherlands and in Germany by the successful revision of the Latin 
grammar which had held its own for centuries. But the schools of the 
Bretlmen were not seminaries of that narrower humanism which made 
the study of the classical tongues the sole method and all but the 
supreme object of education. They encouraged the reading of the Bible 
and the use of the service-books in the vulgar tongue, cherished the 
careful use and even the study of the vernacular, and thus brought 
about the beginning of a new educational movement which on the 
Upper Rhine was to lead to results such as it could hardly expect to 
command on the Lower. Many links connect the labours of the 
Brethren and the great movement which in the fifteenth century strove 
to quicken the religious life of the German people by bringing learning 
and education, and literature and art, into living harmony with it. Such 
a link may be found in the life of Rudolf Agricola, who died in 1^S5, 
and, although apparently not a pupil of the Brethren, was a native of 
the neighbomhood of Groningen, where one of their seminaries vas 
placed. The last year's of his bfe were spent at Heidelberg and VVorns. 
He was a man of three tongues; but it was in theological rather than in 
philological study that he found the crown of his labours. 

Of a very liferent character were the relations, in the Nethr- 
lands, between the Renaissance and University studies. The complea 
separation of academical from municipal government at Louvain, aid 
the special attention devoted there to legal studies intended to prepae 
for the service of the centred government, went some way towarcs 
estranging that University from popular and provincial interests ; bit 
the part which she was long to play in the history of the intellectua 
culture of the counti'y was determined by the identification of he 
interests with those of Church and clergy. The most illustrious of thj 
earlier students and teachers of Louvain, Pope Adrian VI, in a sens; 
typifies both her influence and that of the Brethi'en’s school in which 
he had been previously trained. In matters concerning the Church he 
thought with vigour and honesty; but for “poetry” he had scant 
sympathy to spare. Especially in consequence of the influence exercised 
by the monastic orders, Louvain’s academical character was even more 
conservative than that of Cologne. For the rest, the relations between 
Church and people in the fifteenth century were in the Netherlands 
affected by the general causes in operation throughout western Europe. 
The deep religious feeling of the people remained proof against the 
excesses alike and the shortcomings of the clergy ; against a corruption 
which led even Pliilip the Good to approve of the attempt to divert the 
administration of charity into lay hands, and a license of life on the 
part of both seculars and regulars which defied repeated attempts at 
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reform. Few protests against the doctrines and usages of the Church 
are noticeable in the course of the fifteenth century. 

A more lasting influence was however being quietly exercised by a 
school of religious thinkers, to which in the latter half of the century 
two notable Netherlandei-s belonged. The theology of John (Pupper) of 
Goch in the duchy of Cleves, who is believed to have been educated 
in one of the Brelhi'en’s schools, and who for nearly a quarter of a 
centm-y presided over a priory of Austin canonesses founded by him at 
Malines in 1451, rejected the pretensions of mere outward piety and 
dead formalism. There is no proof that his writings which were read 
by few were kno\vn to Luther; but they must have come under the 
notice of Erasmus. The step to the assertion of the universal priest- 
hood of Clu-istian believers was taken by a bolder thinker, John Wessel 
(Goesevort), who, born at Groningen about the year 1420, was educated 
in the school of the Brotherhood at Zwolle, but afterwards studied in 
most of the chief universities of Europe. He was honom'ed by both 
Luther and Melanchthon, but he never took Orders, and his academic 
distinction is his chief title to fame {magister contradictionuvi). He 
enjoyed the patronage of Bishop David of Utrecht; but his favourite 
residence seems to have been the Frisian convent of Adwert, to which 
a species of high school was attached. Lover of truth as he was, and 
in one respect at least (viz. as to the doctrine of the Eucharist) even 
further advanced than Luther, he disliked any appeal to the passions 
of the people, and had os little thought as Bishop David himself of an 
open rupture with the Church. 


n. 

When the death of Charles the Bold at Nancy was ascertained, 
Louis prepared to seize those parts of the ducal dominions which were 
nearest to his hand and indispensable for the future of the French 
monarchy, while keeping in view the ultimate acquisition of them all. 
He proclaimed his anxiety for the interest of Charles’ daughter and 
heiress whom he had held at the font; but the project of a mamage 
between Mary, now close upon her twenty-fimt year, and the Dauphin, 
a boy of eight, was full of difficulty, more especially as the suit of 
Maximilian had already reached an advanced point. This prince’s 
father was naturally not less anxious to preserve the cohesion of the 
Burgundian inheritance than Louis XI had been prompt to impair 
it , and from him no revival was to be apprehended of those questions 
as to male or female fiefs which had of old divided the Netherlands. 
AU the more important was the attitude of the country itself towards 
the French intervention. 

Almost simultaneously with the prompt mission of the Count of 
Craon into Burgundy, Louis had despatched to Picardy and Artois the 
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High Admiral of France (the Bastard of Bourbon), accompanied by 
Coinmines, to demand the surrender of all fiefs of the French Crown, and 
in the first instance of the torvns on the Somme. His plans were vast, 
but according to Coinmines the reverse of vague. Namur, Hainault, 
and other parts near his borders wer’e to be made over to some of his 
French vassals, and Brabant and Holland to German princes whom he 
would thus bind to his alliance. The French fief of Flanders he must 
have intended to secure for his Crorvn, of which it would still have been 
one of the brightest jewels. The torvns on the Somme were one after 
the other — some by golden keys — opened to him ; and the defection of 
Philip de Crevecoeur placed him in possession of the Boulonnais. Mary’s 
letter of January 23 to the ducal council at Dijon, protesting against 
French encroachments in the duchy of Burgundy and the Franche 
Comte, held out no prospect of armed resistance on her omi pai-t ; and 
indeed any attempt of the kind was out of the question. At Ghent, 
where she was detained whether she would or not, and in the other 
towns of Flanders and Brabant, the confirmation of the tidings of her 
father’s death had been received with general feelings of relief and joy, 
and tlu'oughout the Netherlands it was resolved to make the most of 
the opportunity. 

By the beginning of February, the Pour Members of Flanders, the 
three Estates of Brabant and Hainault, and the deputies of the States 
of Holland were assembled at Ghent. In the hands of these repre- 
sentatives of the vier landen, who explicitly took it upon themselves 
to act on behalf of the country at large, the executive remained till 
the Austrian marriage, and their united action imposed upon the lady 
of Burgundy the grant of the great charter of Netherlands liberties, 
and of the special charters which supplemented it. Tire importance of 
the promises comprised in the Groote Privtlegie of February 10, 1477, 
lies not so much in its sweeping invalidation of all previous ducal 
ordinances antagonistic to communal privileges, or even in the assertion 
of principles more or less indigenous to all the Low Comitries tmder 
Burgundian rule, as in the announcement of a definite machinery for 
their future government. It was, no doubt, of moment to provide 
that no war could be declared and no marriage concluded by the 
ducal sovereign without the consent of the States; to establish the 
necessity of their approval for fresh taxes, to confine the tenure of 
office to natives, to insist on the use of the national tongue in all 
public documents, to secure to the several provinces the control of 
the government’s commercial policy and a check upon the use of its 
military force. But the chief political significance of the new constitu- 
tion was directly constructive. While abolishing the central judicial 
Court or Parliament of Malines, it reorganised the Grand Council, 
attached to the person of the sovereign, on a broad representative 
basis. It was to consist, in addition to the princes of the dynasty, 
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of the Chancellor and tiventy-three other members named for life 
by the sovereign, nobles and trained lawyer’s in equal propoi’tions, 
and assigned on a fixed scale to each of the provinces of the land. 
Every precaution was used for ensuring a paramount regard on the 
part of the Council for the privileges and usages of provinces and 
fcorvns, and every facility provided for the assembling on their orvn 
motion of the States of the whole of the ducal dominions — the States- 
General. 

The Great Privilege was supplemented by several special appli- 
cations of its principles to the needs of particnJai' provinces. These 
were the Flemish Privilege, obtained on the same day by the Four 
Members of Flanders, upon whose unanimous consent it made any futm’e 
constitutional change depend, while no Flemish business was to be 
transacted except on Flemish soil and in the Flemish tongue; the Great 
Privilege of Holland and Zeeland (February 17), which contained 
similar provisions and granted full liberty to the towns to hold “Par- 
liaments” of their own, in conjunction with the other States of the 
Netherlands or not; the Great Privilege of Namin’ (May), and the 
Joyeuse Entr6e granted to Mary on the occasion of her being acknow- 
ledged at Leuven as Duchess of Brabant (May 29), which, while 
returning to the usages confirmed at the accession of Philip the Good, 
added new liberties and doubled the measure of restrictions upon the 
ducal power. 

That fear of France rather than any affection for the Burgundian 
dynasty, or even any warmth of feeling towards Mary herself, had 
induced the representatives of the vw' landen to come to terms with 
her, was shown by the military preparations upon which they simul- 
taneously agreed. In place of the ducal army which had ceased to 
exist, 100,000 men were to be levied, of whom Flanders contributed 
more than one-third, and the rest in proportion. Raised by means of 
half-obsolete feudal obligations, or as communal or rural militia, this 
army, though its numbers were helped out by a system of substitutes, 
proved inadequate to its purpose; but the fact of its levy not the 
less shows that the mind of the Netherlands had been made up to 
resist the French advance. 

Meanwhile Mary, still uncertain in which direction to turn for 
preservation, had sent an embassy to Louis XI, apparently just before 
her relations with the Flemish toivns had been settled. She had 
little personal advice to depend upon. Her step-mother, the high- 
spirited Duchess Dowager Margaret, still relied on delusive hopes of 
English support. Mary’s kinsman, Adolf, Lord zura Ravenstein and 
brother of the Duke of Cleves, was both loyal to her and popular 
with her subjects, but as yet chiefly intent upon securing her hand 
for his own son. The time for taking the matronly advice of her 
former governess, Jeanne de Coramines, Dame de Hallewin, had not yet 
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come. Very naturally, therefore, she fell back upon the counsel of the 
men who had been faithful to his father’s interests in his last and 
worst days, and who still sat in her Privy Council, though differing 
in their policy from the majority of its members. The Chancellor 
Hugonet (to leave out his other titles) and the Sire d’Himbercourt, 
Count of Meghem — the former a Burgundian, the latter a Picard by 
Ijirth — persuaded the youthful Duchess to allow them to negotiate with 
Prance. They were animated by the spirit common to la^vyers and 
nobles in the heyday of the Burgundian rule, and shared by the Chui'ch 
(William de Clugny, protonotary of the Holy See, was afterwards 
arraigned for complicity with them). Towards France they were 
attracted by a sympathy which needed no stimulus of sordid interests, 
whether or not they had from the first resolved that the end must 
be the acceptance of Louis XPs marriage-scheme and the reabsorption 
of the Burgundian in the French dynasty ; while they detested a policy 
of concessions to the several portions of the crumbling monarchy of 
Charles the Bold. 

Louis, on liis side, was resolved to secure a party in Flanders. The 
agent whom he had first, in spite of Commines’ warning, sent to Ghent 
for the purpose — no other than the notorious Olivier le Dain — had 
indeed been obliged to depart discomfited, and had only partially 
redeemed lus credit by cleverly bringing into his master’s power the 
city of Tournay, always well disposed towards France. Louis, however, 
when Maiy’s embassy reached liim at Peronne, was at pai'ticular pains 
to show courtesy towards the Flemish towns in the person of the dis- 
tinguished hoqflman of Bruges, a member of the great patrician family 
of Gruuthuse. Little importance attached to the ambassadors’ offers 
of the cession of all the possessions given up by Louis in the Treaty 
of Peronne, and the recognition of his suzerainty in Artois and Flan- 
ders ; and as to the real nodm of the transaction, the question of a 
marriage engagement between Mary and the Dauphin, they declared 
themselves to be without instructions. While, therefore, the embassy 
returned to Flanders to report, Louis seems to have, by private com- 
munications with Hugonet and d’Himbercourt, secured their adherence 
to the marriage-scheme. At Arras, of which he took possession in 
JIaich, 14.77, he received a deputation from Ghent, and— playing the 
kind of double game which his soul loved— revealed to them the con- 
fident reposed by IVIary in the privy councillors detested by the city. 

Thus, on the return of the civic deputies to Ghent, the storm 
broke out. The city was already in a condition of ferment; some of 
the partis^ of the old regime had been put to death; and the agita- 
lon, winch had spread to Ypres and as far as Alons, was increased by 
the claims put fonvard at Client on behalf of the restoration of Liegeois 
independence by the Bishop of Liege, urged on by William of AremLrg, 
ire dc la Mmck, the “Boar of the Ardennes,” and the terror of 
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all who respected the ordinances of either God or man. Distracted 
by her fears, Mary seems actually to have countenanced Hugonet’s final 
proposal that she should quit Flanders and place herself under the 
protection of the French King, when at the last moment Eavenstein 
induced her to reveal the design. He immediately informed the repre- 
senbitivcs of the v'ler laitdai, and the deans of the trades of Ghent, 
and on the same night (March 4) Hugonet, d’Himhercourt and de 
Clugn)' were placed under arrest. A rumour having been spread 
that their liberation wjis to be attempted, and news having arrived of 
the resolute advatice of the French forces, new disturbances followed; 
and Mary issued an ordinance naming a mixed commission of nobles and 
civic oliicials to try the accused with all due expedition (March 28). 
She afterwards interceded in favour of one or both of the lay prisoners 
(for de Clugny was saved by his benefit of clergy), and at a later date 
e.xprc.ssed her sympathy willi the widow and orphans of d’Himbercourt, 
the extent of whose share in the Chancellor’s schemes remains unknown. 
After being subjected to torture, both were executed on April 3. 
They met with short shrift at the hands of their judges; but they 
cannot be .said to have been .sacrificed to a mere gust of democratic 
p.Lssion ; and Mary and her Council, and the other Estates of the 
Netiicriands tissembled at Ghent, were with the city itself and the 
sister Flemish towns one and all involved in the responsibility of tire 
deed. 

There w/is now no solution left but war, and at E:istcrtide Louis XI 
advanced from Artois into Hainault. At the same time no doubt could 
remain iis to the way in which the question of hlary’s marriage must 
be settled. An English engagement such as the Duchess Dowager 
desired was hopele.ssly impeded by the disagreement between the factions 
at Edward’s Court, one of which favoured the claims of the Duke of 
Clarence, while the other supported Ejirl Ilivers, the brother of Queen 
Eliziibeth. At Ghent there was for a time a strong wish that Mary 
would bestow her hand upon Adolf of Gelders, the friend of the 
towns, who had been liberated from prison on Charles’ death, and 
proclaimed Duke notwithsbinding Mary’s protest. He had entered 
himself /is a member of one of the trades of Ghent, and had been named 
commander of the Flemish levies against France. But, instead of 
gaining Mary’s hand, he was destined to fall fighting in her service 
before Tournay (June), leaving his children Charles and Philippa ^ 
hosta'/es in her hands, though the former had been proclaimed Duke in 
Geldm-lund. Of Mary’s kinsmen of the Cleves family two were still 
talked of for her hand— the Duke’s son and subsequent successor, John, 
and Philip, the son of his brother Adolf zum Eavenstein. Philip had 
been brought up with Mary, whose father was said to have at one time 
favoured the idea of their future union, agreeably it was rumoured to 
Mary’s own wdshes. But after the English project had come to naught 
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tlie Duchess Dowager transfen-ed all her influence to the only remaining 
suitor, the selection of whom = -'itical advmtage; and 

the choice actually fell upon Arcud^.ve of Austria. 

The vigilance of the Emperor Frederick III had long prepared this 
match, and even the catastrophe of Nancy had been unable to baulk his 
purpose. Now, while at Bruges Mary was seeking to satisfy a clamorous 
demand for a suppression of the pretensions of h Franc, the imperial 
envoys arrived to urge upon her the acceptance of the Austrian suit 
(April 18); and Mary formally accorded it. On May 21 Maximilian, 
who had been delayed by the slackness of the response made by the Estates 
to the imperial appeal for support of his enterprise (the Wittelsbachs 
were jealous about Hainault and Holland, while the King of Bohemia 
remembered the Luxemburg connexion), at last started on his expedition; 
and after passing through Louvain and Brussels, where he was well 
received, at the head of a body of near 8000 hoixemen, anived at Ghent. 
At six o’clock on the following morning his marriage rrith Mary was 
solemnised by the Bishop of Totmiay, in the presence of the Count of 
Chimay and the Itoqfiman of Bruges, min jonlcer" of Gelders and his 
sister bearing the tapers before the bride. He had not come a day too 
soon. Piu't of Hainault was already in Louis’ hands, and Brabant and 
Flanders were alike threatened ; but, now that tire political situation had 
so decisively altered to his disadvantage, he paused, Mary, in securing 
the protection of which she stood in need against the contending in- 
fluences around, and the popular bodies conftonting her, had at tlie 
same time gained for the Netherlands the alliance of a House not less 
resolved upon wthstanding the encroachments of France in the West 
of the Empire, than it was upon resisting Hungarian ambition and the 
Tui'kish danger in the East. On no other conditions could the House of 
Austria command support from tlve princes of the Empire, or continue 
to hold autliority there. With England also the Austrian marriage at 
once placed the Netherlands government on close terms of friendship. 

At first things went smoothly vrith Archduke Maximilian in the 
Nelherhmds. Bom in 1459, he was but a boy in years and little else 
than a boy in mind, notwithstanding the completeness of the education 
wluch he afterwards professed to have received through the care of 
the old Wcisslcunig, and the solemn purposes which he ascribed to 
himself as tlie “dear hero" Teiardanck. But at no time of his life 
was he wanting eitlier in courage or in riasticity of disposition. On 
September 18 Louis was found ready to conclude a favourable truce 
at Lens, having enough on his hands in consequence of the reconciliation 
of tlie Swiss to the House of Austria, and the menace of an English as 
well as an Aiagonese invasion. And though in 1478 the campaign 
recommenced with much show of ardour, it only ended in another trace 
). TJie Flemish army under Maximilian’s command^ reinforced by 
bwisa mercenaries and English archers, bad driven the French back 
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upon Arras ; Tourimy had been retiiken ; and Louis promised to restore 
all towms taken by him in Hainault. ‘ 

But already there were signs of impatience in Flandei's. Maximilian 
had immediately on his marriage swora to respect the privileges of 
Ghent and Bruges ; and loud complaints were now heard of the miscon- 
duct of the German and other foreign soldiery, while Ghent was wroth 
at the imposition of a war-duty on small-beer. This led to an out- 
break, in which tlu-ee of the trades were involved and which, if Molinet 
is to be believed, had some curiously Catilinarian characteristics. It 
was quenched, chictly through the exertions of Jan van Dadizeele, 
a loyal Flemish noble who now or afterwards was named hailli of 
Ghent, and who in the following year (1479) so effectively reorganised 
the Flemish forces, of which he was named captain-general, that 
Olivier de la Marche describes these well-disciplined levies as the 
largest army he ever saw put into the field by Flanders. Town and 
country had combined to furnish it forth; and not less than five 
hundi-cd nobles served with it on foot. With this timly national force the 
young Archduke gained his fii-st victory at Guinegaste near Te'rouanne 
(August, 1479) ; but it could not be followed up, and the capture of 
the Holland herring-fleet caused renewed discoui'agement. Though in 
1480 Maximilian gained possession of Luxemburg and in 1481, mainly 
through his general Count Adolf of Nassau, reduced Gelderland, where 
the insurgents had actually entered into alliance with France, the princi- 
pal struggle made no progress, and the Archduke refused to be led away 
by the daring schemes of the Duchess Dowager for an Anglo-Burgundian 
invasion and partition of France. 

His position was already growing difficult, and though the popularity 
of Mary, who in June, 1478, after the death of their first infant, had 
borne him a son, seems to have been on the increase, ill-nail accumulated 
against her German consort. IMaximilian’s, doubtless reluctant, consent 
to place himself up to a certain point under the guidance of the 
Members of Flanders, and to allow the communal authorities of Ghent 
to interfere as to appointments in his household, had no conciliatory 
effect. In October, 1481, a grievous catastrophe occurred in the murder 
of Jan van Dadizeele, whose services to the House of Burgundy had 
not ended at Guinegaste. The arrest by Maximilian’s ordere of persons 
unsuspected of complicity with this dark crime, while others actually 
suspected of it were left untouched, led to an open quan-el between the 
ducal government and the Ghent magistrature. Such had been the 
jealousy of the Archduke excited in the Ghenters that after the birth of 
his third child Margaret (February, 1480) they had attempted to secure 
the control of both her and her brother Philip ; and though it had 
finally been arranged that the childi-en were to reside in the seveml 
chief provinces in succession, the Ghenters refused to give them up o 
Brabant when the first term of four months was at an end. In 
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September, 14S1, a third son was bom ; but he survived for a few 
months only. His mother’s d^th soon followed. On March 27, 1482, 
the results of a neglected fail from her horse proved fatal to the Duchess 
Slaiy. Pitiable os was the decease of one so young, and so full of life 
and happiness, from a political point of view it threatened to prove 
disastrous to those whom she left behind her. 

Li accordance with the declaration put forth immediately before 
their marriage, Maximilian’s authority in the Netherlands had come to 
an end \vith the life of his consort; and his claims to its continuance 
must be based on his parentage of their two surviving children, and 
Philip the young heir in particular. But these cirildren were in the power 
of Ghent, where, as throughout Flanders, Maximilian was proformdly 
unpopular. Moreover, the feeling was widespread that apart from his 
personal prowess the advantages looked for from his union with the 
Duchess Mary had proved illusory. Neither the Emperor nor England 
had come forward as allies against the French invasion , and at home 
all was disturbance and disorder. Holland and Zeeland were once more 
torn by the old faction-feuds ; in Gelderland Arnhem was ready to give 
the signal for renewed revolt; Utrecht had chiven out its Burgundian 
Bishop, Meanwhile Flanders was exposed to the full force of the French 
advance; her trade and industry were at a standstill Ghent and her 
sister-towns had no desire for annexation to France; but neither did 
they wish to bear the burden of a wai’ which must end either thus or by 
covering the hated German prince with glory They therefore resolved 
to force him into a peace with France which would leave them free, under 
the nominal rule of his youthful son. In the three years’ struggle which 
ensued before Ghent lay at Maximilian’s mercy, he was obliged to all 
intents and purposes to rely upon himself. Lower Austria, with parts 
of Styria and the adjoining duchies, were in the grasp of King Matthias 
Corvinus, and tlie Emperor had to depend upon the scant sympathy and 
goodwill which he could find among the electors at Frankfort. A loud 
cry arose in the Austrian dominions for the presence of the valiant and 
vigorous Archduke ; but instead of giving way, as so, often aftenvards, 
to his natural impetuosity, he resolved so for os his hereditary interests 
were concerned to bide his time. 

“WTile in Holland and Zeeland as well as hi Hainault Maximilian 
was at once acknowledged as guardian of his son and regent on his behalf 
{iitauiliourg), Flanders and Brabant refused to concede this position to 
him, except under the control in each case of a Council named by the 
province. Yet on every side faction was raging. At Liege William 
de la March savagely murdered the Bishop and thrust bis own son 
into his place, defying Maximilian and the nobles of Brabant and 
1 himself supported by France ; nor was it till 

lyba that aRer new outrages he feU into the Archduke’s hands and was 
nghteousiy put to death at Maestricht. New troubles had begun at 
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Utrecht ; m Holland the leaders of the government set up at Hoorn bv 
the //oefe were put to death by the Kabeljaauws and the to^vn pillacred - 
and Haarlem only escaped similar treatment by payment of an onerous 
fine. In the midst of this confusion, Maximilian had to allow the States 
of the Netherlands, assembled at Most with the exception of Luxembnif*’ 
and Gelders, to open a formal negotiation with Louis XI (November)) 
with whom they had been for some time in secret commmiication. Nor 
was he able to refuse his assent to the basis on which, in December, 1482, 
the Peace of Arras was actually concluded, viz. the marriage of his 
daughter Margaret to the Dauphin, with Artois and Burgundy for her 
dowry. It was fuidher settled by this peace that Philip should do 
homage to Louis for Flandeis, so that the old relation of vassalage 
against which Cliarles tlie Bold and his father bad so long struggled 
was restored, and a pretext for fresh intervention established. But the 
Flemish communes, satisfied with the restoration of free commercial 
intercom'se with France, would probably have been prepared to sacrifice 
Namm* and Hainault into the bargain, and Louis, now near his end, 
seemed to have lived long enough to master the House of Burgundy, 
Maximilian, who had been left out of the Council of four, appointed, 
with Ravenstein at its head, to carry on the government of Plandei-s 
with the Estates on behalf of Philip, was po^verless, and unable to obtain 
the annual pension granted to him about this time except by com- 
pliance. In March, 1483, he finally accepted the Peace of Arras, and 
•without any interposition on his part, his daughter was transferred 
into the guardianship of the French King, and on Jime 23 solemnly 
betrothed to the Dauphin. 

Soon after this Maximilian was able to strengthen his personal 
position by a successful intervention against the Hoek revolt at Utrecht. 
On returning to his capital Bishop David had been brutally insulted 
and imprisoned at Amersfoort, and Engelbeid of Cleves had been set 
up in Iris place. At the head of a force of 12000 men, commanded 
by a staff of celebrated captains, the Ai'chduke laid siege to Utrecht, 
which capitulated in September and was condemned to pay a heary 
fine. Bishop David once more held his entry into the prostrate city 
as the spiritual ruler of his see (he died peacefully as such at Wyk 
in 1496) ; but Maximilian was acknowledged as the administrator of 
its temporalities. It was in the course of this successful campaign that 
he received the news of the death of Louis XI. Though tins event 
could hardly load to the undoing of the Peace of Arras, it could not but 
reassure him as to the future relations between France and the Flemings, 
for he was not a^vare how much of her father’s spirit sm-vived in Anne 
de Beaujeu, under whose control the government of Charles VIII was 
carried on during the first eight years of his reign. He now declared 
the powers of the Council of Flanders to have determined, and a storm 
of protests and charges ensued, in the course of which the Flemings 
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invoked the authority of Charles VIII, which Maximilian refused to 
acknowledge. Towards the end of 1483, after the French government 
had ingratiated itself with the great Flemish to^vns by renouncing for 
ten years the appellate jimsdiction claimed by the Parliament of Paris, 
negotiations for an alliance ensued between the States of Flanders 
and Brabant and the assembly which, under the name of States- 
General, met at Toum in 1484. But the popular entente of earlier 
days was not to be renewed between the decaying communes and a 
people over which the power of the monarchy was already paramount. 

Meanwhile the quarrel between Maximilian and the Flemings be- 
came more acute. The Knights of the Golden Fleece at Termonde 
declared his headship of their Order at an end, though he might still 
preside over its meetings during his son’s minority, Bruges refused 
him admission if attended by more than a dozen companions, and 
sent to the block several persons who had laid a plot on his behalf. 
Rumours of a similar plot were rife at Ghent; and Maximilian had 
clearly accepted the challenge of a people resolved upon completely 
tlirowing off his authority. He began by sending the faithful Olivier 
de la Marche to lodge complaints with the French government against 
the communes, and succeeded in provoking so much distrust in Flanders 
that, though a French as well as a Flemish army took the field in 1484, 
no decisive blow was struck. The Flemings however flooded Brabant, 
where the Archduke’s appeal for support of the dynasty was very 
coolly received, and Count de Romont, the commander of the Flemish 
levies, proclaimed himself lieutenant-general of Duke Philip against his 
father. In January, 1485, Maximilian by taking Oudenarde showed his 
determination to make himself master of Ghent, But after defeating 
the Ghenters under their own walls, and capturing their great banner, 
he was obliged by a mutiny for pay among his troops to retreat, while 
the French under Crevecccur (des Querdes) entered the city. Soon nothing 
remained to the Archduke but Brabant and Hainault. Fortunately, 
however, for him with the Ghenters the powers that were could never 
be in the right; and such a storm of popular indignation was raised 
by the misconduct of the French soldieiy, that Crevecoeur in his turn 
retired upon Tournay. 

The French faction were now at the mercy of their adversaries. 
On June 21 Maximilian held his entry into Bruges, which had set 
the example of recognising him as mainbourff. At Ghent, William 
Rin and another leader of the French faction were decapitated, while 
Coppenole (said to be in actual enjoyment of a pension as a mem- 
ber of the royal household) and the rest only saved themselves by 
flight. On June 28 Maximilian, while confirming the privileges of 
Ghent and Bruges, was by the former also recognised as mambourg, and 
dcclarwl a gciiend amnesty, with however some important exceptions. 
On July 6 Duke Philip was delivered into his father’s hands at a 
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village near Ghent^ which they hereupon entered at the head of 5000 
men, instead of the stipulated 500. Before night the trades were under 
arms on the Vrjjdci^sjnuTkt^ and in the rooming a terrible conflict must 
have ensued, had not Maximilian listened to counsels of moderation and 
delay. Sending his son out of Ghent, he returned for a final settle- 
ment; and the end was the complete submission of the city, which 
was carried out on July Thirty-three ringleaders were executed, 
many more sent into banishment, and a heavy fine was inflicted. Many 
of the old charters were destroyed, and the entire constitution of the 
city was subjected to revision by a commission. After taking Philip to 
iVfalines, there to be educated under the superintendence of the Duchess 
Dowager, and judiciously declining an offer of the Liegeois to put Inm in 
possession of their city, Maximilian at last departed to Germany. He 
left the Netherlands under the military guardianship of Philip of Cleves 
and his other captains. 

When, in the summer of 1486, Maximilian returned to the Nether- 
lands as Roman King, the glamour of this new dignity ensured him a 
good reception in Brabant and the other provinces through which, as 
viamhourg^ he accompanied Duke Philip on a sort of progress ; and he 
was more than ever intent upon taking vengeance on France. But, 
though he openly broke the Peace of Arras by occupying Omer, which 
was again taken by Crevecoeur with Terouanne in the following year, 
these campaigns were of no real importance; his chief designs were 
concerned with the future of Britanny — a vital question for France. It 
was the fear of a war no longer defensive and of measurable pro- 
portions which, together mth the slow rate of his military progress 
in the Low Countries, noLvithstanding the oppressive presence of his 
large bodies of alien troops — German and Swiss mercenaries in particular 
— led to the renewal of agitation in Flanders against the Austrian 
regime. Of what advantage had it proved to the economic interests 
of the good towns ? In 1478 the Jntercursus had indeed been concluded 
which placed commerce and navigation between England and the Nether- 
lands on a new footing of security, and King Richard HI had granted 
to the Netherlands merchants in England the lower tariff of duties 
enjoyed by their German competitoi-s (a privilege taken away again 
by his successor). But, for reasons already stated, the English trade 
had more and more passed to Brabant and Holland, and Flanders found 
her industry and commerce increasingly dependent upon her relations 
with France. 

Stirred up by the return of Adrian Vdain, Lord of Rasenghien, who 
had fled from the city at the time of the execution of Wilh'am 
Rin, the mordans laingages at Ghent, as Molinet calls them, com- 
plained more loudly than ever of imposts and military oppression, and 
Maximilian was fain to summon the States of the chief provinces to 
Ypres, while at tire same time he met the deans of the trades in 
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person at Bruges and promised — sincerely or not — to enter into peace 
negotiations with France. But the Ghent democracy, brooking no 
delay, sent forth a force which seized Courtray, obliging it to take the 
oath to Duke Philip and Ghent, and holding it against Philip of 
Cleves. On February 1, 1488, the trades of Bruges in their turn took 
up arms, and the Cai'pentei-s occupied the gate towards Ghent. Then 
ensued the strangest and most humiliating episode in the whole history 
of Maximilian’s experiences in the Netherlands. 'I’he market-place was 
turned into a fortified camp, and for the better part of four months the 
Roman King was detained, fii'st in his own lodging ; then, as an actual 
prisoner in the Cranenbui’g, a house by the market; afterwards, when 
his soldiery had been driven out of the city, in the fortified mansion of 
Ravenstein. Bruges itself, afi-aid of Antwei-p and plied with advice by 
Ghent (whence at one time several thousands arrived before the gates, 
and later Coppenole appeared to proclaim the Peace of Arras), passed 
gradually into a state of terrorism, during which a series of executions 
of the King’s followers took place under his very eyes. In the midst 
of these proceedings the Brughelins sent forth their levies against 
Maximilian’s gaiTisons in other towns, seizing Middelbui-g and putting 
several nobles of his party to death, while the Ghenters on their own 
account committed similar excesses. Maximilian, although he at first 
gave fair words to the trades and afterwards made a pathetic appeal for 
consideration, bore himself throughout with corn-age and dignity. 

At last, after Pope Innocent VIII had issued his censures at Bruges, 
it became knmvn there that the Emperor in person was marching upon 
Flanders for the delivery of his son. Hitherto the States assembled 
round Duke Philip at Malines had transacted in a very business-like 
way with the other States at Ghent; but by the middle of May it 
was under-stood that now or never an arrangement must be made wth 
the captive King. He was liberated on condition that he would with- 
draw from Flander-s mthin four days of his deliverance, and that he 
approved, as did his son-in-law the King of France, the solemn League 
and Union entered into on May 1 by the States of several of the 
provitrces for the sake of peace and good government, and for the 
maintenance of the Treaty of Arras. 

He had thrrs yielded everything. But, though he had sworn a 
solenrn oath and accepted a heavy pecuniary paymerrt, it was felt 
that the nodus viatcriae lay in the question of hostages ; nor was it 
till Philip of Cleves had arrived at Bruges in this capacity that the 
King was at last allowed to depart. On May 24 the Emperor arrived 
at Louvain at the head of a well-appointed ar-nry, and Maximilian, as a 
prince of the Empire (not “for his orvn quarrel”), felt himself com- 
pelled to take part in the pimitive campaign agaiirst Flanders. On 
botlr sides the necessity was put forrvard of protecting the rights of 
Duke Philip ; and, after- the Germans and Walloons had seized Deinze. 
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Ravenstein protested that he must take up anus in defence of his liege lord 
even against the Emperor. Henceforth the hostage became the guiding 
spirit of Flemish resistance to Maximilian, In September, 1488, he 
was received with acclamation at Brussels ; soon Louvain and the smaller 
towns of Brabant fell into his hands. Flanders had likewise remained 
unreduced, while Maximilian was operating on the Lys and in Zeeland ; 
Ypres wtis occupied by French troops, and the siege of Ghent, begun 
by the Emperor in person, had been abandoned. By October Frederick 
III had returned to Germany, and in the last days of the year Blaxi- 
milian followed. In vain he had assembled the loyal States at Malines ; 
for the time his held of action lay elsewhere. The Duke of Britanny 
had died in September, and the struggle with France would have to 
be resumed on a pei'haps moi’c favomable field. But his present task 
was to reconquer Austria, 

Maximilian left behind him as governor-general, with full powers, 
Duke Albert of Saxony (^AlbcrUis Animosity, founder of the Albertine 
line), who in the organisation and conduct of armies was unsurpassed 
by any German commander of his age. With resom*ces inferior to 
those which had been at Maximilian’s disposal, Albert had in the first 
instance to suppress a fresh outbi'cak of the Hoeks in Holland, who, 
under the leadci-ship of young Francis van Brederode, after sm-prising 
Rotterdam, organised a petty warfare in the style of the gueux of 
later days. But the States of Holland resolved on putting an end 
to this Jonker-Franzen war, and the rebel fleet was finally all but 
annihilated at Brouwershaven (July, 1490), Brederode himself dying 
soon afterwards of his wounds. Several of the other Hoek leadei-s 
died a violent death at Delft ; but one of them threw himself into 
Sluys, which was in the hands of Philip of Cleves. In 1489 Albert 
restored the authority of Maximilian in Brabant, where the Peace of 
Frankfort, concluded for temporary pui-poses with France by the Roman 
King, was eagerly welcomed, for Bruges and Louvain had suffered un- 
speakably from war and pestilence. But it was some time before, at 
hlontils-les-Tours, Maximilian’s mambourme over Flandeis was likewise 
acknowledged, and Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres undertook to sue to him 
for pardon, a commission being appointed to ascertain and restore the 
privileges enjoyed by them under Philip the Good and his successor. 

The ink, however, was hardly dry upon the so-called Treaty of 
Flandei-s when, dui'ing Albert’s temporary absence in Germany, the 
communal insuiTcction broke out afresh. At Bruges George Picquanet, 
elected hoqftman, held out for a time against famine and Engelbert 
of Nassau, by whose soldiery he was ultimately killed. At Ghent, 
in May, 1491, a cordwainer named Remieulx, after admitting some ot 
Philip of Cleves’ adlierents, slew the Grand Dean, and Coppenole was 
put in his place. A strange conflict ensued between this demagogue 
and one Arnoul Leclercq, a labourer who had been named hoqfiman by 
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a body of 5000 peasants pre^dously organised under arms by Coppenole 
and his brother, both of whom weie in the end put to death. Then 
a deputation of notables waited upon Duke Philip at Malines; the 
usual penalties were once more inflicted, the wearing of white hoods 
was prohibited for ever, and a Peace of Ghent was once more pro- 
claimed (June, 1492). Meanwhile, Albert had on his retmm been occu- 
pied with a rising in Kennemeiiand, Friesland, and the Texel, stirred up 
by emissaries from Alkmaar, where followers of Brederode had seized 
the power The insurgent peasants bore banners of our Lady and 
certain saints of local repute, together wth a strange ensign consisting 
of a loaf of rye-bread and a large lump of gieeu cheese. (Amoul 
Leclercq at Ghent had home a plough in his banner, and we remem- 
ber the Buiidschuh.) After much debate they were admitted into 
Haarlenr, which had itself been disaffected; but on the approrich of 
Albert the peasant host, left to itself, was massacred at Hemskerke. 
Haarlem, Alkmaai’, and the smaller towns all humbled themselves before 
him ; and the Lamhknechte, with the art-treasures of Haarlem stuck in 
their hats, prefiguied their comrades of the sacco di Roma (May). It 
remained for Albert to finish his task by the reduction of Sluys, where 
Philip of Cleves, whom the death of his father during the siege made 
Lord zum Ruvenstein, stiU held out. The slow progi-ess of the siege, 
even after in July English vessels, sent by Hemy YII, had arrived to 
take part in it, finds its explanation in the tendeniess invariably shown 
by the House of Burgundy, and by Maximilian, to his wife’s kinsman. 
In October llavenstem very leisurely suiTendered Sluys, and three yeai-s 
later he was formally acquitted of any imputation against his honour. 

Meanwhile, i\Iaximilian had (towards the end of 1490) made the 
great cast, and niairied by proxy' Anne, the heiress of Britanny. Shortly 
before this he had concluded a close alliance with Henry VII, mediated 
by Ferdinand of Aragon. (I’or Flanders this was all the more important, 
since in 1486 Bruges had sought to gain English support by gi-anting 
free importation of English cloths and in 1488 had entreated the new 
King to aid her against the Emperor and concluded a new commercial 
treaty with this object.) Although this had been a fortunate year for 
Maximilian, he could not expect that his successes w'ould be crowned by 
the tame submission of France to such a provocation. In November, 
1491, Anne of Britanny sunendered Rennes, and in the following month 
she gave her hand to Charles VUI. But IMargaret of Burgundy was still 
detained in France, and nothing had been said as to the restitution of her 
dowry. Yet in the Netherlands there was little sympathy -with the in- 
sulted Regent; and eaily' in 1492 the French Court provided him w'ith 
a^ new difficulty in the shape of a pretender in Gelderland. Charles of 
Egmond had in 1487 been taken prisoner at Bethune and canied off to 
1’ ranee, ihe Geldrian towns eagerly came forward to pay the ransom 
demanded by the breach government; but w'ithout its support they 
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had not sufficient resources to place Charles in the seat of his ances- 
tors. His struggle against the Burgundian authority accordingly proved 
long and arduous. At first Maximilian showed himself willing to 
take the unusual course of referring the question of the government of 
Gelderland to the arbitration of the Empire ; then a truce ivas con- 
cluded in 14'97, with a view to a partition of the duchy ; but soon 
afterwards war broke out again, hlaximilian taking the field in person. 
In 1503 Philip, now King of Castile, consented to a compromise at 
Rosendal, which left Chailes in possession of the Nymwegen and Boer- 
raonde districts. But he played fast and loose with the treaty, and 
as the ally of France by 1514* at last succeeded in possessing himself 
of the entire duchy. His later struggles which only terminated with 
his death in 1538, and in the course of which he actually sought to 
make over his duchy to France, must be left unnoticed here. 

The recovery of Artois, whose capital Arras was surprised by the 
Landsknechte after the fail of Sluys, would, together with his reconqucst 
of Franche Comte, have encoui-aged Maximilian to attempt to secure 
the whole of his daughter’s dowi-y, notwithstanding the pacifiartions 
concluded by Charles VIII’s government with the Kings of England 
and Aragon (November, 1492 — January, 1493). But the unwillingness 
of the Netherlands to continue the war, added to his other cai-es, induced 
him to accept Swiss mediation for the conclusion of a truce with France, 
followed in May, 1493, by the Peace of Senlis, The teiritorial question 
was settled as nearly as possible on the uti jpossideth basis; so that Artois 
(and tlie Franche Comte) remained with the House of Burgundy, though 
Aitos was ultimately to revert to France in exchange for certain toams 
now occupied by her. Margaret, all obligations bel\veen her and King 
Charles having been cancelled by the treaty, retunied home joyously, 
calling out Vive Bourgogne to the people who fiocked round her at 
St Quentin, and receiving at Valenciennes a popular welcome. After 
narrowly escaping a design of the Landsknechte to seize her in pledge 
for outstanding pay, she took up her residence at Namur. 

In 1494, the year after that of Ids father’s death, Maximilian returned 
to the Netherlands. His immediate purpose was to superintend the 
transfer of their government to Philip, now fifteen years of age, and 
also to settle affairs in Gelderland ; but the Eastern Question was now 
uppermost in his mind, as Avas shown by his solemn assumption at 
Antwci-p of the insignia of the crusading Order of St George, and by his 
appeal to all Chzdstian potentates to follow his example (October — 
November). Flanders was tranquil ; Crevecoeur lay dead ; Havenstein was 
among those who paid their respects to the young Duke on his solemn entrv 
into the great mercantile city. The presence there of another visitor— 
the pretended Richard Duke of York — which gave rise to an unseemly 
fracas, reflected little credit on the discretion of the House of Burgundy. 
He was the 'protege of the Duchess Dowager, and Maximilian was 
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quite ready to risk a quarrel \vith England on the chance of the de- 
thronement of the faithless Tudor. Hemy VII replied by removing 
the staple for English wool, tin, and other products to Calais, stopping 
all intercoui-se between his subjects and the Netherlands, and expelling all 
Flemings from England. The Burgundian goveniment retorted (April, 
1494, and January, 1495) by prohibiting the importation of English 
cloth ; and for two years there was a complete cessation of commercial 
dealings between the two countries. Finally, Duke Philip was prevailed 
upon to promise not to admit any enemy of England into liis dominions ; 
and in February, 1496, the Magnus Interairsus proclaimed on both 
sides freedom of trade, i.e. the right of trading without special license or 
pass, and that of fishery. Though there was nothing novel in this famous 
treaty, it offered a solid foundation for the establishment of satisfactory 
mercantile relations ; but time could hardly fail to be on the side of the 
English, to the sale of whose cloth the Netherlands were now open — ndth 
the important exception however of Flandeis, where restrictions ivere 
still maintained. Even here it soon became difficult to confine this sale 
to the staples of Antwerp and Bruges — or from 1501 to Bruges alone — 
to limit it to lai-ge pieces, and to prevent the wearing of it by natives. 
And Philip's well-meant endeavours to revive the smiken prosperity of 
Bruges were seen to be hopelessly out of date. After in 1503 the 
Magnus Inlrrcursus had been solemnly renewed, llcjiry VII, angered by 
the refusal of the Netlierlands government to assist him in laying hands 
on the fugitive Earl of Suffolk (Edmund de la Pole), brought about a 
fresh stoppage of trade between the two countries, which lasted till 1506. 

It was not only in commercial matters that Duke Philip and bis advisers 
showed a disposition to emancipate themselves from his father’s control. 
Maximilian had placed at the head of the Privy Council, composed of 
fourteen members, Count Engelbert of Nassau, the faithful servant of 
tliree generations of the House of Burgundy, but the leading voice in it 
was tliat of Guillaume de Croy, Seigneur de Chievres. He and those who 
thought with him resented as strongly ns the Flemish and Braban 9 on 
to\nis the continuance in the laud of the German soldiery, to whose 
clrief commander Albert of Saxony the ducal treasury had pledged 
Haarlem and several other important places pending the payment of a 
heavy debt. The influence of de Chievres and the gi-cat nobles in 
general was accordingly in favour of maintaining peace with France, 
although in the Gelders difficulty above all she showed so little regard 
for Netherlands interests ; and Philip on the whole inclined to follow 
these pacific counsels. 

In i^Iay, 1494, Maximilian had at Kempton intervened in a dispute 
between Groningen and the rural districts of West Friesland encroached 
upon by the city. His decision had been in favour of Groningen ; and 
though he was anxious to iieep the peace, further encroachments on her 
part induced the Schieringers ot the Westergao in their straits to invite 
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&e ledoubtable Albert of Saxouy to assume authority as governor. 
Ihe end came three years later when Albert was once more offered 
the governorship by the terrified towns of Sneek and Franeker, and 
ms lieutenants subjugated the land by a series of manceuvres, crafty 
and cruel like those of a campaign against savages, and ending mth 
a battle of artillery against pikes, and the capture of Leeuwarden 
(June-— July, 1498). Maximilian now bestowed the whole of Friesland, 
including Groningen, upon Albert with the title of hereditary governor 
(potestat), reserving to himself the right of redeeming West Friesland on 
the payment of 100,000 florins. The gi-eater part of his o^vn debt to 
Albert, Avhich amounted to more than treble this sum, had been taken 
over by Philip ; but an ugly suspicion remains as to Maximilian’s motives 
in the transaction. After Albert, who had been detamed by the Geldem 
War, had himself arrived in Friesland, the rough insolence of one of 
iris sons di'ove the country into rising once more against his yoke ; and 
he was laying siege to Groningen, which this time had joined hands with 
its former advemaries, when death overtook him at Emdcn (Septembei', 
1500). Edzard of East Friesland, to whom Groningen and the Omme- 
lande now did homage, summoned Charles of Egmond to his aid and 
Avas supported by a native rising under a peasant knoAvn as the Great 
Pier, who afterwards rejoiced in the title of “Admiral of the Zuiderzee.” 
At last, in 1515, Duke George of Saxony agreed to dismiss the “ Black 
Band ” of soldiery, formerly in Egmond’s seiwice, which bad carried fire 
and sword thi'ough the land, and to accept the redemption of the countiy 
on payment of the sum agi-eed upon between his father and the Roman 
ffing. Charles, Avho in this very year assumed the government of the 
Netherlands, at last solved the Ik-isian problem by the reduction of 
the countzy, folloAved by the submission of Groningen to the impei’ial 
authority. 

Slight indeed had been the importance of that problem on the 
horizon of Maximilian’s speculations. The gz-eat matrimonial plan, which 
he seems to have devised in part as eaily as 1491, Avas fully carried out 
Avithin six years. In August, 1496, the Infanta Juana zvas zvedded at 
Antzvez-p to Duke Philip, and on Palm Sunday of the follozving year 
his sister Margaret, after intrepidly encountering many dangers on the 
zvay, gave her hand at Bzn-gos to the Infante Don John. Soon hozvever 
a ti'zigic succession of deaths — those of Don John, his posthumous child, 
Juana’s elder sister Queen Isabel of Poz-tugal, and her son Don Miguel, 
left Juana heiress-apparent of the united kingdoms of Castile and Aragon 
(1500). In the same year her eldest son Charles zvas boim at Ghent; 
and the city, zvith no foreknowledge of zvhat she zvas afterzvards to 
suffer at his hands, zvas loud in her rejoicings. But vast as zvas the 
pz'ospect nozv opened before Philip, he zvas, so far as the conduct o 
Netherlands affairs zvas concerned, brought little nearer to the schemes 
of Maximilian’s foreign policy. An interview betzveen father and son 
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arranged by Ravenstein and other's in May, 149G, seems indeed for a 
time to have made Philip swerve from his policy of friendliness towards 
France, and soon afterwards he dismissed from his Council Francis van 
Busleyden, provost of Liege, supposed to be an active adversary of the 
Austrian influence. But already in 1497 he helped to thwart the 
exertions of Maximilian in Gelderland, and, on the accession of Louis XII 
in 1498, crossed the endeavours of his father, who had actually invaded 
Burgundy, by opening negotiations with the new French King. In the 
Treaty of Brussels Philip promised homage for Artois and Flandere 
(peiformed in 1499), and peisonally renounced all claims on the duchy 
of Burgundy, in return for the restoration of the Picard towns reserved 
at Senlis; while Maximilian, after taking Fmnche Comte, gi’adually 
became inclined to treat in his turn for peace with Fi’ance. 

Thus it was that during the first years of the new century father and 
son came to cooperate in the scheme for a marriage between Philip’s 
son Charles (Duke of Luxemburg) and Claude, the elder daughter of 
Louis XII, which was to transfer both Britanny and Burgundy to Philip 
as the do\vry of his futiue daughter-in-law. The purposes of this 
extmoi-dinary design being purely dynastic, except that Maximilian 
seems honestly to have counted on its success for Fi'ench aid against 
the Turks, it could not find much favour in the Netherlands, where in 
February, 1505, the States-General at Malines showed little willingness 
to grant a large bede demanded for the Turkish war by the Homan King 
in the absence of his son. Involved in a network of manccu'vi'es, besides 
being obligel to nuise his Spanish expectations, Philip was in these 
yearn constantly away from the Low Countiles — in 1501 with his consort 
in Spain, where their succession was assured in Castile and, should King 
Feitlinand die without a male heir, in Aragon, and negotiating on his 
way out and home with King Louis in France; in 1503 in the Empire. 
It was on their second voyage to Spain that King Philip and his Queen 
— once more on kindly terms with one another — were obliged by a 
fearful storm (January, 1506) to land at Southampton, and placed for 
a time in the power of Henry VII. The goodwill of that prince — highly 
importiuit to Philip by reason of his desire to arrive at a permanent 
uirderstanding with Ferdinand of Aragon — had, together with his 
personal liberty, to be piuxiiased by a commercial treaty. Philip had 
a heart for the Flemings, and for Bruges in particular; and in the 
negotiations which followed her interests were eagerly pressed , but so 
also were the divergent interests of Antwerp. The so-called Mains 
Iiiterciirsiis was iirevitably to the advantage of English trade, which it 
freed tiom oppressive tolls on the way to i\ji twerp or Bruges, Middelburg 
or I\Ions, while it leit the sale and use of English cloth absolutely free 
except to a cerUiin extent in Flanders. The unpopularity of the compact 

nobvithsbuiding the representations of 
Ue Llucvres he h.ad not yet ratified it. when the news oirived of liis 
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dwth at Burgos (September 25, 1506). Evil mmoui-s accompanied the 
bomgs ; for the young King’s light and profuse ways were odious to the 
Castilians, ngi-eeing better with the preferences of the Low Countries, 
and the traditional habits of the Burgundian House. Philip the Fail- 
had something of his mother’s docility in council and of his father’s 
high spirit in the field, and was not wholly without the popular fibre 
which commended each of them to the respective lands of their birth ; 
but, so far as can be judged from his short career, he gave no proof 
of the profound conscientiousness and high aspirings that make it 
difficult to deny the epithet of gi-cat to his eldest son, notwithstanding 
all his failures. 

Five months after Pliilip’s death the unhappy Juana gave birth to a 
third daughter, and then sank into hopeless insanity. Maximilian 
showed himself from the first perfectly prepared to enter on a second 
course of regency, this time on behalf of his elder grandson, now a boy of 
six years of age. Personally he was as unpopular as ever in the Nether- 
lands, where it was perceived that neither his authority in the Empire 
nor his influence in European affaii-s coiTCspondcd to his still expanding 
ambition ; and where a strong feeling survived in favour of maintaining 
friendly relations with France. It was therefore a judicious as well as 
a necessary step on his part, when, after accepting the offer made to him 
by the States-Gencral on the motion of the States of Holland and 
Brabant (October, 1506), he empowered his daughter Margaret to receive 
in his stead the oaths due to him as Guardian of his grandchildren and 
Regent ; and on her being proclaimed as such by the States-General at 
Louvain (April, 1507), ho appointed her his sole governor-general in the 
Netherlands. 

The office which Margaret had originally been intended by her 
father to hold only temporarily she filled with honour and credit during 
eight eventful yeai-s (1507-15). After her troubled experiences in 
France she had in 1501 bravely gone forth to serve the imperial interest 
by becoming the bride of Duke Philibert (called the Fair) of Savoy, and, 
once more a widow, had escaped the doom of being united to Henry VII 
of England. She was now, though saddened by her sufferings, prepared 
to devote her remarkable talents and even higher gifts of character 
to the service of her House. Her correspondence with her father, 
occasionally gi-olesque in form, since neither had reiilly mastered the 
language of the other, proves her candour and courage, her moderation 
more especially in the earlier yeai-s of her government, and her spirit of 
self-sacrifice througlK)ut its coume. She began by promptly declaring 
the so-called Malm inierenrsm invalid, thus putting pressure on Henry 
VII, who had no mind for the stoppage of commercial relations, besides 
being desirous of influencing the political action of Margaret’s govern- 
ment and at this moment himself posing as a candidate for her hand. A 
commercial treaty, drafted on the lines of the Intermrsiis of 1496, but 
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with, the English cloth trade clauses left out, was at once retiinied 
with her signature; and on these tei-ms trade was can’ied on between 
the two countries during the I’cmainder of Henry VII's reign. 

Maximilian might therefore look forward hopefully to the explana- 
tion of his relations with England which he invited Margaret to lay 
before the States-General early in 1508, when notifying to them the 
proposed maiTiage between Charles and Mary Tudor. Not long before 
this he had enquired of her whether the Netherlands were to be regarded 
as included in his present war with France. Margaret knew how even 
the Gclderland trouble was insudicient ho counteract the desire of the 
States for peace with France, and therefore persuaded her father by 
concluding a truce with Charles of Egmond, which left Geldei’land pro- 
visionally in his hands, to conciliate his French ally, whose cooperation 
he needed for his pi’oject of vengeance upon Venice. The ill-omened 
League of Cambray, concluded in December, 1503, was as a matter 
of fact in a large measure Margaret’s work. Soon Maximilian was 
wrapped up in its progi-ess ; but in the ensuing four years he by no means 
left his daughter to carry on her government without his supervision. 
Not only was he extremely sensitive of any supposed want of defei’ence 
by her to his supreme authority, but he was constantly intervening in 
the matter of appointments in Church and State — from the bishopric of 
Cambray to the aldermanshii) of Franc. And through all goes the 
call for money, culminating in July, 1510, with a demand for an annual 
pension of 50,000 croTOs for W'hich Margai-et was obliged to tell him 
the time had not yet come. Her task of mediating between the Slates 
and the requirements of Maximilian’s complicated Italian policy was 
a very arduous one. 

With the advent on the scene of Ilemy VIII a new chapter may 
1)0 said to begin in the political activity of Margaret, to whom the 
alliance between him and her father was mainly due. The variations 
of itfaximilian’s European policy in these years of surprises were little 
to the taste of the Netherlanders, and occasionally ran a risk of con- 
dicting with their interests. Thus when he had been tardily induced 
to take the side of the Hcird of the Hansa in her quaiTcl \vith John, 
King of Denmark, the latter (in 1507 or rather later) sought to strike 
a blow at Liibeck’s commercial supi-eniacy in the Ilaltic by inviting 
the Holland merchants to make the Sound one of their trade-routes. 
I he Liibcckers insisted on the Holland and Friesland vessels confining 
themselves to the passage of the Great Belt, as leading more directly to 
their own city. Hence the outbreak of hostilities between the Hansa 
and the Nethcrl.ands, many of whose ships were taken up the Trave as 
prizes, and in 1511 the capture of the entire Dutch Baltic fleet by the 
Lubeckers mid Wismai-ers. Strong pressure was put by the States upon 
.Margaret to induce the Emperor to equip a fleet for the protection 
. of the interests of Holland in tlie Baltic; in the end, though the Peace of 
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Malmoe (1512) maintained Liibeck’s ascendancy there, it secured free 
navigation for Nctlieilands vessels, except when canying contraband of 
wai’. But to the schemes of the Emperor-Elect (as he now called 
himself) against France, with which was curiously mixed up a project for 
a maniage between Charles and Louis XII’s second daughter Renee, 
the provinces turned a deaf ear. Not even against Charles of Egmond, 
though Holland and Brabant were di-eading his approach, would they 
gi'anl aids, unless assured of a general peace. With the exception of 
Antwei’p, Malines, and Hertogcnbosch, Margaret uTote, the States were 
(Tune si maulvaise nature that nothing short of the Emperor’s ovni 
presence could manage the business. But even this expedient seems to 
have failed ; and when in April, 1513, he concluded an offensive alliance 
with Henry VIII against France, the Netherlands Avere declared neutral, 
nicy took advantage of their neutrality to supply the French with 
arms and ammunition, but at the same time allowed Henr}' after he 
had commenced the siege of Terouanne (Jmie, 1513) to levy both foot 
and horse in the country. Maximilian approved, but he held no inde- 
pendent command, and the capture of Tournay following on the brilliant 
victory of Guinegaste Avas treated by Hemy as an English acquisition. 
But though for a time it seemed as if Margaret’s progi-amme of a close 
alliance against France of England, Spain, and the Austro-Burgundian 
interest would cany everything before it, Hemy was at last estranged 
by the delay of the maiTiage between his sister and Prince Charles, due 
in part at least to the dc Chievres influence, and finally entered into an 
alliance with Louis XH, to Avhom the English Princess was now wedded. 
As the project of marriage between the French King and Charles sister 
Eleanor Avas noAv likcAvisc abandoned, Charles Avas in his turn left m a 
humiliating position, and, though the Netherlands Avere expostfado 
admitted to the ncAV French alliance, all cordiality betAveen the Englis 
and Burgundian Courts Avas at an end. The commercial relations betAveen 
the tAvo countries had meanwhile made but little advance; the duties 
levied upon English trade, especially 

raised; and a commission summoned to Bruges m 1512 had effected 

““‘Si Margaret’s foreign policy had proved inisucccssM before 

(January, 1615) Charles assumed the government of the Netherlands; 

and in^ihe course of the year she found herself virtually excluded 

from the more intimate counsels of the nephew over 'A”* 

she had so tenderly watched in his younger days, and fm- ^ 

last she was ready to make any pemoiml sacrifice. Charles, Avho in 

fitly recognised her services by assigning to her as her 

lovll city of Malines and the adjoining territory, Avas 

vTare of his government stiU cntiihy under the influence of de a.i^es 

IZ ta the course of this very yea.-, contrived^ to * 

Utrecht to Spain in the interests of the 1 rincos success.o . 
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of Louis XII on January 1, 1515, and the accession of Francis I had 
offered an opening for the advancement of those friendly relations 
with France which de Chievres and the Netherlands statesmen were 
so anxious to cultivate ; and even after the death of Ferdinand of 
Aragon a year later had left to Charles the inheritance of the Spanish 
monarchy and its Italian dependencies, he continued in spite of Margaret’s 
action to follow the same policy. Nor was it till the imperial succession 
loomed largely on the horizon that the three generations, Maximilian, 
Margaret and Charles were reunited in their efforts for a common end. 

A heavy price was paid by the Netherlands for the preservation 
of the greater part of the monarchy of Charles the Bold. Like the 
House of Bmgundy into which he had married, Maximilian (so popular 
at Nliniberg and Augsburg) showed scant regard for the rights and 
usages of provinces or to\vns in its dominions, though it was only 
exceptionally that he ventured on such an act as the decapitation of the 
burgomaster of Dort, who had upheld a meeting of the States on their 
own motion, as allowed by the Groote Privilegie. Philip the Fair went 
the logical length of limiting his renewal of this famous charter by a 
rcsciwation which rendered his acceptance nugatory. That these senti- 
ments had descended to Charles V was sho\vn by the chastisement 
inflicted by him in 1540 upon his native city of Ghent — the most far- 
rcaching, though not the most sanguinary of any to which in the course 
of her history she w.as subjected. In the face of these experiences the 
gradual growth of the practice of summoning the States-General, long 
resisted by Charles, but resumed during the governor-generalship (from 
1531) of his sister Maria, Queen Dowager of Hungary, seemed of little 
account. The sufferings of the country — of Holland in particular — in 
the period preceding that of the rule of Philip the Fair were un- 
forgotten by the next generation. In 1494 a new valuation of income 
(verponding) was made throughout the Netherlands, in order to rectify 
the modia under which the contributions to the bedes had hitherto been 
assessed on the several towns and villages ; and this had to be again 
revised in 1514. A most distressful state of things was hereby revealed 
in many parts of the country — more especially south of Utrecht and 
Gelderland, where there had hardly been a break in the presence of the 
German soldiery. The number of the homesteads here had dmndled, 
the cattle had on many pastures diminished by half ; along the coasts 
navigation and fisheries had declined. In some of the Zuiderzee ports 
the stillness was beginning to set in from which, owing to natural causes, 
there was to be no later awakening. What wonder that under Philip 
and afterwards during Margaret’s governoi-ship all classes in the Nether- 
lands should have been practically unanimous in their desire for peace, 
and that even the Geldem war, upon a successful termination of which 
the achievement of politic.al unity depended, was held a burden.'’ And 
wiiat favour could the endeavours expect to find which, set on foot by 
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Maximilian, were carried out by Charles V for establishing in a new 
form an organic connexion between the whole of the provinces and 
the Empire at large ? The States took very coolly the inclusion in 
1512 of the so-called Burgundian Circle (Gelderland and Utrecht were 
afterwards added to the Westphalian) in the system of Circles established 
as it were incidentally twelve yeai-s earlier, and persistently declined to 
nckno^vledge the right claimed by the Emperor of taxing the provinces 
for imperial purposes. On the other hand the imperial Diet held fast to 
the pretension, as was shown at Nurnberg in 1543 ; and in 1548— just 
n century before the political bond between the United Provinces and 
the Empire was finally severed — the entire group of the “Burgundian 
hereditary lands ’’ was included os the Burgundian Circle in the nexus 
of the Empire. It was in this shape that, with the proper safeguard 
of a reservation of the privileges and liberties of the several provinces, 
the undivided Netherlands were by the Pragmatic Sanction of 1549 
settled upon Philip, then intended by Charles to succeed him on the 
Imperial as well as on the Spanish throne. 

Although, notwithstanding the Geldcrs war, the Netherlands re- 
covered something of their prosperity during the governorship of 
Margaret, the downfall of the trade and industry of Flanders was 
in-emediable. Public feeling in England continued to favoim the Nether- 
lands, just as of old the Flemish towns had upheld the English alliance ; 
but no substantial change took place for many a long year in the 
mercantile relations between the two peoples. In consequence of the 
decline of the Venetian and Genoese trade after the discovery of the 
Cape route to India, Antwerp, where the Portuguese and Spaniards 
found tlie facilities and the security they required, and Avhither they 
were followed by the other foreign “nations” from Bruges, gradually 
became the chief commercial port of Europe ; while not a rivulet from 
the current of trade could be turned back into the sands of the Zwyn. 
Before the middle of the century the proportion of the total exports 
of the Netherlands, estimated at between six and six and a half million 
of pounds Flemish, assignable to Antwei-p \vas reckoned at eighty 
per cent.— that to Bruges at one-half per cent. While Antwerp had 
supplanted Bruges, the advance of Amsterdam was beginning to emulate 
that of the great Belgian city, and the mariners of Holland and Zeeland 
were in the North Sea and the Baltic learning to play their destined 
part of candem on the ocean. 

The great religious movement the eve of which this summary has 
reached, found the intellectual life of the Netherlands in a condition 
of stillness sufficiently accounted for by its political experiences. But 
the stillness was not stagnation. University studies were in fettep ; but 
in the schools education was largely in the hands of men anxious to 
prevent any divorce between theological and grammatical teaching. 
Among the people at large publications against the sale of indulgences 
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an abuse with which the Netherlands had been familiarised din-ing 

the previous half century — circulated before the date of Luther’s theses ; 
and the book of app^, the Bible, had spread very notably in its 
I^tin form, even before (some time after a version of the body of the 
Old Testament) the first Dutch New Testament appeared in 1523. The 
actinty of the Windeshem convents continued till the advent of the 
Reformation, when the Fralerhuizen themselves, many of whose member's 
adopted the doctrines of the reformer's, fell into disuse. For the rest, 
although Erasmus had reason errough for remembering the monks of 
his native land, the monasticism denounced by him is not so much of a 
local as of a general type ; so too was the disregard by the secular priest- 
hood of one at least of the laws most cotrspicuously imposed upon their 
lives by the Church. Yet in the Netherlands, formerly a seedplot of 
attempts to purify life and morals which too often took a fanatical 
foi-nr and thus came to be branded as heresies, the Reformation had few 
immediate precursor's. John Wessel, as has been seen, died in a convent. 
The Austin friars at Dort had been influenced by Hendrik of Zutphen, 
appointed their prior in 1515 after being a pupil of Staupitz and a 
fellow-student of Luther. Nor do we meet with many enquii'crs upon 
whom the Free Spirit, which had formerly likewise had its Brotherhood 
and Sisterhood, might be thought to have descended. Tire only heretic 
of this sort whom Jacob van Hoogstraten, himself of Braban^on origin, 
tracked to his death in the Netherlands before the Reformation was 
Hermann of Ryswyk, brrmt in 1512. 

The share of the Netherlands in the histor'y of the Renaissance, on 
the other hand, is, itrsofar as it has irot already come under notice 
here, comprehended in a single name — Erosmtrs. The ducal Court, as 
has beetr seen, was not inditferent to intellectual abilities of many sorts 
and kinds ; the examples of his father and half-brother were in a sense 
bettered by Bishop Dardd of Utrecht, and a fresh impulse was given 
to the patronage of learning and its appliances by the English consort 
of Charles the Bold. 'I’he relations between Maximilian and the Re- 
naissance were neither perfunctory nor casual, and justify the warmth 
of feeling towards him on the part of scholars, poets, and artists which 
was one of the tacst foundations of his popularity ; but no traces 
remain of his having found leisure to encourage a similar devotion 
in the Burgundian lands, except that among the statues for his own 
mausoleum (originally meant to be erected at Vienna) he gave orders 
for two one of them very likely his own — to be cast in the Nether- 
lands. What he left undone was not supplied either by his son 
I hilip, c.'ircle.'S of most of the graver interests of life, or by his 
daughter Margaret who, poetess as she wn.s, needed all her strength 
or t ic business of her life. Thus amidst depressing infiuences the 
tare of leanimg and letters, arts and science, was in the main left 
to the population itsell, and chiefly of coui-se to the to^vns ; and from 
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the midst ot one of these, trained under influences Avhich more than 
any otliez- strengthened popular and civic life, came forth Erasmus, a 
born citizen of the world of letters of which he became the glory. 

His early education, as has been seen, he received at Deventer under 
Alexander Hcgius; but alter this he had to learn by bitter experience 
how evil is the con-uption of that which is good. For it may be taken as 
proved that the Collationary Bretlu-en, in whose House he and his brother 
were placed to be prepared for the assumption of monastic vows, and 
whom in his celebrated letter he describes txs so many decoys for the 
nionastic orders proper, were Brethren of the Common Life under another 
name. A few yeai-s after he had been liberated from the cloister, he began 
his cosmopolihin career, and the Netherlands could no longer more than 
transitorily claim him as their own, and when at the height of his 
fame, he bad by the Emperor’s desire fixed his residence ah Louvain, 
there was probably no place in the world which swarmed so thickly 
with his enemies, who bated him at least as bitterly for his actual 
learning as for his supposed heresy. But cosmopolite ixs he Wiis, more 
especially in the ywu's preceding this date, he was such rather in the 
sense that all countries were after a fiishion alike to him, than that, 
notwillistandiug occjisional rhetorical flights, he identified himself wth 
any. His position towards peoples as well as princes was a European 
one, and has not inaptly been compared to that of Voltaire in the 
eighteenth century ; and though the Renaissance was not Jm movement, 
nor that of any one other man, yet his influence over its course was in- 
comparable — even in Germany by the side of lleuchlin, and in England 
as developing the work of Colet. His curlier publications were mainly 
linguistic and literary ; but it would not be dilficult to show that in 
all, or nearly all of them, the educational puipose proper to the 
Renaissance movement in his native land maintained itself. In his 
Education of a Christian Prince, designed primarily for the use of the 
future Emperor Charles V, he advances political doctrines in harmony 
with the progi'ess of the constitutional life of his own native land, and 
effaces the futile distinction between political and Christian morality. 
Thus, too, there is a real continuity between the whole of these writings 
and his great biblical and patristic laboui-s — from ivhich of course his 
one late exclusion into the field of dogmatic controveray stands apart. 
It was not by chance that he was led to theological enquiry, as he had 
of his own choice addressed himself to ethical problems. He believed 
that a new era was daivning for the Chm'ch and the Christian religion, 
and that to hasten its advent was eminently a concern of his. But 
he had made up his mind that a calm and reasonable progress, in which 
scholar and statesman should go hand in hand, was the only way by 
which victory could be seem-ed and a real and endming reformation 
accomplished. Had he thought differently of his task, he would pro- 
bably in many ways have pr'oved ill-suited for the leadership of a great 
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popular movement. But in truth, he had no desire in his heart to be 
reckoned on either side. He was content to stand by himself — therein 
a true representative of the Benaissance, whose supreme purpose it was 
jifter all to vindicate to ever}' man the right of remaining true to his 
individuality by means of self-education and self-development, 'i^'hether 
or not, from this point of view also, he was in some respects a typical 
product of his native land, the Reformation as it presented itself to the 
Netherlands, and as they gave admittance to it with consequences so 
vital for their future history, was not the Reformation of l^’asmus. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE EAELY TUDOllS, 

Tiut which gave the death-blow to feudalism in England was 
undoubtedly the Battle of Boswoi'th. The Normans, after their in- 
vasion and conquest, had di'iiled and disciplined the English people 
with so thorough a comprehension of the capabilities of the Saxon 
population, and so full an appreciation of their solid merits, that the 
sense of subjugation was soon effaced and a harmonious system esta- 
blished which time could not entirely destroy. The courtesy of the 
upper classes and the respectful subordination of the lower alike con- 
tributed to the strength of an English nationality, which, as it be- 
came more and more entirely insular, became more and more unique ; 
so that even tlie decay and demoralisation which followed the loss of 
continental possessions in the fifteenth centui’y, were accompanied by a 
compensation which was very real thougli but little appreciated at the 
time. With the loss of France, England wiis relefised fiom a burden 
which she was quite unable to bear; and when, a century later, she 
lost Calais also, she was all the more able to negotiate effectually with 
Scotland, and lay firm the foundations of a United Kingdom which a 
future age was to build up. 

The expulsion of the English fjom both Normandy and Gascony 
in the days of Henry VI had led naturally to mutual reci-iminations 
among the nobility and gentry, who looked upon France as a play- 
ground to which they had an obvious right. These feelings mixed 
themselves with the great dynastic struggle of the Wars of the Roses; 
and the House of York owed not a little of its popularity to the fact 
that their party was not responsible for disaster abroad. But when 
Edward IV taxed his subjects severely for a new invasion of France, 
which was to revive the glories of the Black. Prince and of Henry V, 
and when, instead of prosecuting his claims in the field, he listened to 
a seductive olfer of an annual tribute from Louis XI and retmaied 
home from a bloodless campaign, it was already clear to discerning 
minds that the rcconquest of France was a di'eara and an impossibility, 
Edward, indeed, though an excellent soldier when events compelled 
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him to act, was constitutionally indolent, nor did he wn the hearts 
of his people by pocketing what seemed very like a bribe from an 
enemy, after impoverishing his own subjects for the purpose of making 
war. But he was anxious to bequeath to his chilch’en a quiet succession, 
untroubled by serious difficulties either abroad or at home. Unhappily, 
he was no politician, and failed to foresee the clouds which darkened the 
horizon in both quartern just before his death. 

England might have done very well without Fi'ance, and even the 
quarrels of the nobility might have been left to settle themselves, had 
they not shaken the throne itself. But the security of the tlu’one de- 
pended on the support of great families with large landed possessions, 
who could put large forces of their retainers into the field at need. 
Wm-wick the King-maker had been the great ally of Edwai'd IV and 
of his fatlier, and it was to liim more than any other man in England 
that Edward owed his kingdom. It was by Warwick also that he was 
afterwards driven out of it, and that Henry VI was reinstated there for a 
time. Edward’s own brother Clarence was won over by Warwick to assist 
in driving him out ; and, though afterwards he changed sides again and 
helped in his brother’s restoration, mutual distrust still remained, and 
Clarence was ultimately put to death as a traitor. Strange to say, 
Edward seems to have retained his confidence in his younger brother 
Richard, who after his death pr-oved a worse traitor stiU, for he 
supplanted Edward’s two sons, and then murdered them after getting 
himself proclaimed King as Richard III. But a conspiracy was formed 
between confederates both in England and in Britanny, where Ilemy, 
Earl of Richmond, lived in exile, by which it was arranged that he 
should invade the kingdom, and after winning the Crown by the de- 
feat of Richard in battle, should marry Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Edward IV, thereby uniting the claims of the House of York to those 
of the House of Lancaster. 


I. 

Heney VII. 

( 1485 - 1509 .) 

It was thus that the Earl of Richmond after the victory of Bos- 
worlh became King Henry the Seventh. He indeed claimed the throne 
in his own right by a Lancastrian title ; but, os that title seemed open 
to some objections, he could not have hoped to win it apart from the 
pledge he had given to marry the heiress of York ; still less could he 
have retoincd it without actually manying her. Dui'ing nearly the 
whole of Ins reign he was troubled with Yorkist conspiracies; and it 
was with great wisdom that, in his second Parliament, he procux-cd the 
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institution of the Court of the Star Chamber — a Court of evil repute in 
later times, but of great value in that day for the correction of irregu- 
larities in the administration of justice, caused by the excessive power of 
local magnates, partial sherifls, and corrupt juries. The name of this 
Court was dez'ived from the chamber in which the Privy Council had been 
accustomed to sit at Westminster, and the Act only delegated to a 
Committee of that Council powem which had been always exercised, 
when thought lit, by the Council as a whole. An Act was also passed 
to make murderers always amenable to prosecution by the Crown, 
without waiting, as had been usual, a year and a day during which the 
next of kin might prosecute. The responsibility of coronei’s and town- 
ships was also increased in all citses of slaughter. The King, moreover, 
with the Pope’s assent, imposed some restrictions on the privileges of 
sanctuaries, especially in cases of ti'eason, ami on those of the clergy 
when convicted of crime. 

But faction at home was unhappily reinforced by movements outside 
the country ; for foreign princes joined continually in the game, and 
Ireland afforded, especially at the commencement of Henry’s reign, a 
basis of operations against England of which the.se princes were not slow 
to take advantage. For Ireland had been a stronghold of the Yorki.st 
party, where in post days Richard, Duke of York, proscribed in 
England, had ruled as the King’s lieutenant in defiance of the very 
authority he professed to represent. It was not a country which a 
Lancastrian King could hope to reduce very speedily to obedience; 
and yet we shall see that, notwithstanding the most unpromising com- 
mencement, Henry’s success in this matter was far beyond expectation. 

The first rumour of disturbances after his accession arose out of the 
escape of Viscount Lovel and the two bi’otheis Stafford from sanctuary 
at Colchester in the spring of 1486. The leaders, however, still lay 
hid, and it was not till the beginning of 14S7 that some far-reaching 
plots developed themselves. Lovel fled to Flanders — a hotbed of con- 
spiracy again.st Henry — and a boy named Lambert Simnel was set up 
in Ireland, first as a son of Edward IV (the mm-der of the two young 
princes in the Tower being held doubtful by some), afterwards as the 
Earl of Warwick, son of the ill-fated Duke of Clarence, whom Henry, 
just after his accession, had lodged in the Tozver to prevent any rising 
in his favour. Then John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, who had 
attended a meeting of the Privy Council at Sheen on February 2, 
escaped to Flandei-s also. He was probably the originator of the 
whole conspiracy ; for he was the eldest son of the Duke of Suffolk 
by Elizabeth, sister of Edward IV, and had been nominated by 
Richard III as his successor on the throne. His hopes had thus 
been blighted by Henry’s accession; and, having prepared a fleet, 
he now took counsel in Flanders with his aunt, Margaret, Duch^s 
Dowager of Burgundy (another sister of Edwaid IV), how to dis- 
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possess Henry of the kingdom. He then went to Simnel in Ireland, 
whose pretensions he recognised, though he had the best reason to 
know their falsehood, as a means of clearing the ground for himself. 
Simnel was croumed in Christchurch Cathedral, Dublin, in the pre- 
sence of tlie Earl of Kildare, then Deputy of Ireland, and of his brother 
the Lord Chmicellor, and of neai'ly all the judges, nobility, and bishops 
of the land. Supported by Lincoln, Kildare, and a body of German 
laercenaries under one Martin Swart, the pretender invaded England. 
Hut he was defeated at Stoke near Newark (June 16, 1187); his leaders, 
including Idncoln and Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, were slain, and he was 
himself taken prisoner. 

So ended the fii^st great crisis in Henry’s reign. And he was 
stronger now than he had been, not only by the death of Lincoln 
and the overthrow of the conspiracy, but bec,ause his Queen Elizabeth 
in the ye<ar preceding had borne him a son, to whom, in respect of his 
old British descent, he gave the name of the fabled King Arthur. As a 
further counterpoise to faction he now caused the Queen to be crowned 
(November 25). But at this very time he had also to appeal urgently 
to Parliament (it was his second Parliament) for aid in the shape 
of taxation for the defence of the realm. The continual danger of 
invasion made it an object of supreme importance to him to study 
airefully the aims and policy of foreign princes; for his osvn security 
upon the throne depended quite as much on what was done abroad 
as on anything that he could do at home. The Spanish sovereigns, 
Ferdinand and Isabel, were anxious to draw him into a war with 
France ; and the maniage of Prince Arthur to their daughter, 
Katharine of Aragon, was already arranged in 1488. Plenry was 
unwilling to make war upoir a country whose government had really 
assisted him to obtain the Crorvn; but he iiad been scarcely less 
indebted, as an exile, to the Duke of Britanny, and France was 
menacing the independence of that duchy. Henry endeavoured to 
mediate, while a band of volunteers under Lord Woodville crossed 
the Channel unauthorised, and shared the disastrous defeat of the 
Bretons in the battle of St Aubin (July 28, 1488). Henry strongly 
disowned responsibility for this expedition; but ill-feeling had been 
already aroused both in France and England, and on April 1, 
1489, he fully committed himself to the defence of the duchy by 
a treaty with the Duchess Anne. IMoreover, a state of war between 
England and France had existed when he came to the throne, and 
he had only suspended it by a truce, which he from time to time 
renewed, till circumstances were at last too strong for him. The 
treaty for _ the marriage between Arthur and Katharine was fettered 
with conditioirs which really obliged England to make actual war 
upon France for the^ benefit of Spain. This was the understanding 
from the first, and it was distinctly expressed in the treaty which 
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Heniy’s ambassadors negotiated at Medina del Campo in March, 1489. 
Henry was making preparations, though he was anxious to put ofF the 
event to the last. In February Parliament granted him a very special 
subsidy of one-tenth of the annual value of lands and one-eightieth part 
of the whole value of men’s goods. The levying of this impost created 
distm’bances in Yorkshire, in attempting to suppress which the Earl of 
Northumberland was slain ; but resistance was at length put down. 
Henry did his best for some time to assist Britanny without engaging 
otherwise in hostility with France ; but his efforts were all thro\vn away. 
In December, 1491, the Duchess Anne mairied Charles VIII and the first 
step was taken towards a union of Britanny \vith France. Next year, 
in fulfilment of obligations, alike to Spain and to Maximilian, King 
of the Romans, Henry crossed tlie Channel and besieged Boulogne 
(October). The season was late, and he was quite unsupported by his 
allies ; but he fulfilled his treaty obligations to them ; and, moreover, 
finding Charles VIII quite willing to pay him an annual tribute of 
50,000 francs, he followed the example of Edward IV and made a 
peace very profitable to himself (the Treaty of liltaples, November 3, 
1492), after having taxed his subjects highly and drawn “benevo- 
lences” from them for an energetic war. 

However unpopular this result might be in England, it certainly 
strengthened Henry’s hands in dealing ndth foreign Powers. He was 
no longer xuider special obligations to Spain, and France had consented 
to buy his friendship. The prince who was most dissatisfied with the 
result was Maximilian, King of the Romans, to whom Henry had ali'eady 
rendered very important aid, and Avho seemed to consider him bound to 
fight his battles in France, though he had himself been by no means a 
steady and faithful ally. Maximilian’s animosity from this time was 
persistent ; yet it was perhaps not more injurious to Henry in particular 
than it Avas inconvenient to other PoAvers, Avhen, in 1495, Spain, Venice 
and the Pope Avould have been glad to draAv England into a league Avith 
Maximilian against France. 

Maximilian’s infant son Philip, called Archduke of Austria, Avas to 
govera the Netherlands Avhen he came of age. But the Council Avhich 
meanAvhile governed in his name had very little respect for his father, 
who in fact avos at one time not alloAved the guaidiauship of his oAvn 
son. Much more influential was Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, widow 
of the young Prince’s grandfather, Charles the Bold ; Avho, being a sister 
of EdAvard IV, and having sustained considerable loss of revenue by the 
accession of Hemy VII, laboured assiduously for his overthroAv. She 
harboured at her Court disaffected Yoi-kists Avho fled from England, and 
assisted their conspiracies against the neAv King. Her nepheAv, John de 
la Pole, Eaid of Lincoln, Avho supported Simnel and Avas killed at the 
battle of Stoke (1487), had fii-st escaped over sea and held conference 
Avith her. And, notAvithstanding the disastrous failm-e of that rebellion, 
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the refugees at her Court had ample facilities for the formation of fresh 
conspiracies. 

It is questionable, however, whether the new impostor who now 
appeared on the scene received his original stimulus from her. Perkin 
Warbeck, a native of Tommay, was a young man who had been much 
in the Low Countries and in Portugal, and having finally taken service 
with a Breton named Pre'gent Meno, landed in Cork in liOl, arrayed in 
fine clothing belonging to his master. The Irish took him for a prince 
of royal birth-, if not Warwick, the son of Clarence, he must be a 
bastard son of Richard III. But after he had denied both characters, 
they persuaded him to personate Richard Duke of York, the younger of 
the two princes murdered in the Tower, telling him he would be sup- 
ported by the Earls of Kildare and Desmond, who were both, in spite of 
recent professions of loyalty, wholly bent on the King’s destruction. He 
remained some little time in Irel.and, learning to speak English fluently 
and to play the part assigned to him, when Charles VIII, knowing that 
Henry was preparing to make war on France, invited him to his Court. 
There for a brief time he ^was honoured as a prince ; but on the con- 
clusion of the Peace of Etaplcs (1192) he was dismissed and went to 
Flanders, where Slargaret received him with open arms, acknowledging 
him as her i\ephew. Next year, when Maximilian visited the Low 
Countries, Henry sent an embassy to him and to the Archduke Philip 
to remonstrate against the countenance given to the Pretender ; but it 
produced no result, the Council of the young Archduke replying that 
Margaret was free to do as she pleased within the lands of her jointure. 

Thus it was clear that the government of the Low Countries intended 
to allow conspiracies to be matured in those parts against Henry VII. 
He met this by forbidding commerce with Flanders and removing the 
mart of the ^lerchant Adventurers from Antwerp to Calais (September 18, 
1193). This was a step quite against his ordinary policy, for no King 
was ever more studious of the interests of commerce, and though aimed 
at the Flemings it produced inconvenience on both sides, thus leading to 
a riot in London, as the German merchants of the Hansa had certain 
privileges by chai-ter, which enabled them to carry on the traffic for- 
bidden to Englishmen. Perkin, however, soon aftei-wards repaired to 
Ivlaximilian at Vienna, where at the funeral of the Emperor Frederick III 
a place was assigned to him corresponding to his pretensions. Next year 
he returned with Maximilian to Flanders, where he was recognised as 
King of England. But Henry had intelligence of those implicated in 
the conspiracy at home, and a number of arrests were made, the most 
startling of which was that of Sir William Stanley. To liim King 
Henry had owed not only his crown but his life, when it was in serious 
danger at Bosworth ; in reward for which, among other tilings, Stanley 
hod been appointed the King’s Chamberlain. Yet he had sent over to 
Planders to encoumge Perkin one Sir Robert CUlford, who, tui-ning 
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informer, revealed his intrigues to the King. Stanley was beheaded on 
Tower Hill (February 16, 14*95). This disconcerted for a time a plan 
for the invasion of England which had been formed in the Low 
Countries and was nearly ripe for execution. On July 3, however, 
Warbeck appeai'cd with a little fleet off Deal, and some of his follower's 
landed, but were presently taken, sent up to London and hanged. 
Perkin himself had wisely refrained from landing, rind sailed to Ireland, 
where he attacked by sea the loyal town of Waterford, which Desmond’s 
tollowei's at the same time besieged by land. After eleven days, how- 
ever, he Wiis compelled to withdraw with loss, and later in the year he 
found a better as^dum in Scotland, which had long been prepared to 
receive him. 

Influenced, no doubt, by iVIaximilian and by IMargaret of Burgundy, 
James IV of Scotland had committed himself to Perkins cause before he 
came, and now not only acknowledged him as Duke of York, but gave 
him in marriage his cousin, Katharine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of 
liuntly. In September, 1496, when the young man had been nearly a 
year his guest in Scotland, James invaded England with Perkin in his 
company. But it was a mere brief border raid, from which the Scots 
retui'ued in three days on hearing of a force sent from Newcastle to 
oppose them ; and all that came of it was that a truce was broken, and 
that Henry now made preparations to punish a neighboim whom he had 
been anxious to conciliate. He assembled a great council which, antici- 
pating the action of Parliament, promised him J?120,000 for the war, and 
authorised the raising of i?40,000 in loans. Parliament met in January, 
1497. Two fifteenths and tenths were imposed, to be levied in May 
and November foUomng. But the fii'st attempt to collect the money 
in Cornwall met with serious opposition. A lawyer named Thomas 
Flainmock told the peoifle that they were not bound to pay, as the 
King had a right to the services of his feudal tenants for military 
purposes, without burdening his subjects generally. Flammock and a 
blacksmith named Michael Joseph became the leaders of an army of 
malcontents, which marched on towards London, They were joined at 
Wells by Lord Audelcy, but were refused admittance into Bristol. At 
last they encamped upon Blackhcath, and actually overlooked London. 
But here at length they were defeated with great slaughter (June 17), 
and the smwivors delivered themselves up as prisoners. 

This result was not obtained without the aid of a force under Lord 
Daubeney, which had been raised to proceed against Scotland, but 
was hastily recalled to meet the Coruishmen, Henry’s troubles made 
him the more anxious to come to terms with James, if he could only be 
got to deliver up Perkin, or even to cease to countenance him. But just 
at the time when he despatched Bishop Fox to Scotland to make these 
demands (July, 1497), James was sending off Warbcck by sea from Ayr 
with a view to his landing among the disaffected population in Cornwall 
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and getting them to aid his pretensions. Before sailing, however, 
'Warbeck had received a message from a turbulent Irish chieftain named 
Sir James Ormond, which induced him to take Ireland on his way. 
This was a mistake ; for both Kildare and Desmond were now reconciled 
to the King. But he landed at Cork and was received warmly by an 
old friend, John Walter, or John a Water as he is called by the 
chroniclers, who had lately been mayor. Sir James Ormond had by this 
time been killed in a private encounter; and Perkin wasted precious 
time while the loyal citizens of IVaterford not only despatched across 
the Channel news of his anival and design of invading Cornwall, but 
did their best, first to seize him, and, afterwards, when he sailed in 
September, to intercept him on his passage. 

He not only escaped capture, however, but landed at I¥hitesand 
Bay near the Land’s End on September 7, and speedily drew after 
him a very considerable following. On September 17 he appeared 
before Exeter and for two days attempted to storm the town. Failing 
here, he went on towards Taunton, where, hearing that an army under 
Daubeney was advancing to meet him, he stole away in the night and, 
riding hard across country with one or two companions, took refuge at 
Beaulieu Sanctuary in Hampshire. The sanctuary being soon after- 
wards surrounded, he sun-endered oir promise of the King’s pardon and 
was brought back to Taunton where the ICing had now arrived. He 
was compelled to confess his impostirre before his wife, who had accom- 
panied him to Cornwall, and who was sent for from St Jlichacl’s Momrt, 
rvhg/'e he had left her. The King, pitying her misfortunes, sent her with 
an escort to the Queen; while he himself followed slowly to West- 
minster, where he amved in the latter part of November. 

IVith hinr came Perkin, whose career was now virtually finished, and 
the King seems at this time to have had no other thought than to 
expose him to public derision as a rebuke to factiousness. Misled by 
the Duchess I^Iargarct, it is quite possible that Maximilian and some 
otiier foreign princes had believed in Perkin ; but it is clear that most 
of tliem valued him merely as a pawn by which to gain their own ends 
with Henry VII. And this was really his whole significance. In 
England he had never the courage to play his part effectively. At Deal 
he refused to land ; in Northumberland he only pitied the ravages 
committed by his Scotch allies; in Devonshire he stole away from Iris 
own followers in search of an asylum. And now the Londoner flocked 
to see him “ as he were a monster,” while he was made to repeat his 
confession in public and conveyed on horseback through the sfreets, one 
day to the Tower and another day to Westminster. His life was spared 
for two years longer. 

His dismissal from Scotland, though certainly not a concession to 
English demands, is commonly considered to have cleared the way for a 
peace between the kingdoms. And no doubt it did so, but not at once. 
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Owing to the Cornish rebellion James had for a time escaped retribution 
for his infraction of the truce in the preceding year; and, just after 
sending Warbeck away, he proceeded to besiege Norham Castle on the 
Tweed. Ihe Earl of Surrey, however, whom Hemy had some years 
before appointed lieutenant of the Noi'th, hastened to its relief, and 
James was obliged to retire. Smrey then advanced into the Borders, 
destroyed some fortresses and took the castle of Ayton, where (September 
SO, 1497) by the mediation of the Spanish Ambassador, Pedi'o de Ayala, 
another seven year's’ truce was arranged between the two comitries, with 
a stipulation, to which both kings afterwards agreed, that matters in 
dispute between them should be referred to Spanish arbitration. Spain 
had a very deep interest iir promoting friendly relations between 
England and Scotland, in order that the former country might still 
be a check upon France ; and Ayala was a most efficient instrument in 
the reconciliation. Next year, an unfortunate incident on the Borders 
thx'eatened for a moment to disturb the new settlement. Some Scotch- 
men visiting Norham Castle in armour created suspicion. Haughty 
words led to blows, and the Scots fled. The English, too, killed a 
number of Scots, apparently in some raid which followed. But both 
sovereigns were so anxious to preserve the peace that the matter was 
satisfactorily arranged by Bishop Fox, who was sent to James at 
Melrose, and who there apparently concluded with him a long-talked-of 
project for his maiTiage with'Heniy’s daughter Margaret. 

Henry had now seemingly surmounted his most serious difficulties; 
but there were still troubles in store for him. Before relating these, 
liowever, something must be said of his remarkable success in the 
pacification of Ireland. How, it will be asked, had that country, 
after supporting Lambert Simnel with such strange enthusiasm and 
unanimity in 1487, become so loyal ten years later that hardly the 
slightest Irish encouragement was then afforded to Perldn Warbeck.? 
This result was certainly due to a patience and sagacity on the King’s 
part, characteristic of that “politic governance” for which he bore so 
high a name among princes. Even after the victory of Stoke he could 
not afford to punish Simnel’s adherents in Leland, who were virtually 
the whole Irish people. In 1488, the year after Simnel’s coronation, he 
sent Sir Bichard Edgecombe to Ireland, to receive the submissions of 
Kildare and the other Irish lords, and administer oaths of allegiance ; 
and it required gi'eat adi'oitness in the envoy to succeed in such a 
mission. They took the oath, however, and Kildare was continued as 
Lord Deputy. But new Yorkist plots were brewing in England, and, 
in order to be safe as regards Ireland, Henry desired to win Kildare 
over to a personal interview with him. Pie sent him a private message 
promising great favours if he would come, with a renewal of the dignity 
of Lord Deputy for ten years; and he also wrote to him on July 
28 , 1490, expressly desiring his presence within ten months. But aU 
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this was nothing to Kildare, He allowed the time granted him to expire, 
and then not only wrote himself, but induced a number of the Irish 
lords to \vrite in his excuse to the King, that his continued presence in 
Ireland at that time was absolutely indispensable. The King, however, 
they declared, might rest assured of the Earl’s complete loyalty. 

Henry coidd not well have remained satisfied with this assurance. 
Next year Kildare and his cousin Desmond encouraged Perkin Wnrbeck ; 
and in 1492 the King made a complete change in the government of 
Ireland, appoiiiting Walter Fitzsimmons, Archbishop of Dublin, as Lord 
Deputy in Kildare’s place. Some Irish feuds broke out, and there was 
fighting in the streets of Dublin ; but at lost in 1493 Kildare was in- 
duced by a promise of pardon to go over and seek the King’s presence. 
He and some Irish lords who went with him were invited by the King to 
a feast, at which Simnel served them with wine; and witnessing the 
shame on each of their faces when they saw their cupbearer, Henry 
remarked sarcastically “ My masters, you will crown apes some day !” 
Kildare received his pardon on June 22, but was not restored to his 
old office. After some other changes the King (September 11, 1494) 
appointed his second son Henry as Lord Lieutenant (a mere honorary 
title), with Sir Etlward Poynings as his Deputy. Poynings was a good 
soldier but found desultory warfare with Irish chieftains unsatisfactory, 
and tried to secure their loyalty by money payments. He then opened 
at Drogheda, on December 1, 1494, the Parliament which passed the 
celebrated Acts called by his name, whereby for the next three centuries 
all legislation submitted to the Irish Parliament reejuired first to be 
apfiroved by the English Council. Other enactments in this Parliament 
were conceived in the same spirit as laws passed in England, to put 
doivn armed retinues and the war-cries of hostile factions. But having 
esbiblished a new system of government, Poynings was recalled in 
January, 1496 ; and on Augu.st G following Kildare, who had curiously 
regained the King’s confidence by his frankness, was reinstated as 
Deputy. From that day he held the oflice till his death and was 
faithful both to Henry and to his son. The King seems to have believed 
from the first that nothing but a little personal intercourse with iiim 
was retjuired to make him a loyal subject; and he was right in the 
belief. 

Warbeek’s imposture being now at an end, the King did not at first 
care to keep him in very close confinement. But on June 9, 1498 (the 
year nfter his cjipture), lie created some alarm by escaping at night from 
the Kings Court, where he had been only watched by keepers. He got 
no tmlher, however, than Sheen, where he again took sanctuary and pre- 
vailed upon the prior to intercede for him. He was placed in the stocks 
<w seMiial hours, one day at We.stiiiin.ster jnid another day in Cheapside; 
1 er w lie 1 he was shut up in tlie Tower, where he remained the greater 
part of next year. But meanwhile the King bad been lUsquieted by a 
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new impostor, a young man named Kalph Wilford, who suddenly appeared 
in Kent, first telling people privately that he was the Earl of Warwick 
)ust escaped from the Tower ; while one Friar Patrick, by whom he was 
accompanied, confirmed the story and at last declai-ed it from the pulpit. 
Both the young man and the friar were soon apprehended, and the 
fomer was hanged on Shrove Tuesday (February 12, 1499). A few 
weeks later it was observed, that Henry seemed to have grown twenty 
years older, and was spending much time in religious observances, while 
also accumulating money, of which he had an unequalled store. That 
he was brooding over danger to himself is hardly doubtful. 

Later in the year Warbeck managed to corrupt some of his keepei-s, 
with whom he formed a conspiracy to kill Sir John Digby, the Lieutenant 
of the Towel-, and liberate himself and the Eai-1 of Warwick, who, 
having been a prisoner from boyhood and knowing nothing of the 
world, gave too easy an assent to the project. Warbeck was tried and 
hanged at l^bm-n in November witli his old associate, John k AVater, 
mayor of Cork. The Earl of AYarwick was arraigned at AA^estminster 
before the Eai-1 of Oxford as Constable of England, confessed the 
indictment in his simplicity, and was beheaded on Tower HiU. 

Warwick’s confinement had been all along justified only by the 
danger of lea^ung him at liberty; but his execution was felt to be 
nothing less than a judicial murder. One thing, however, was made 
clear to Yorkist intriguers ; neither counterfeit AVarwicks nor any other 
countei-feits would avail them now. If they took further action, it must 
be in their own names. 

The year 1.500 was a year of Jubilee at Rome, and in England a 
period of domestic peace seemed to have begun. Henry was mucli 
stronger now in his relations with foreign princes. The stoppage of 
trade with the Netherlands, owing to the suppoi-t given to AVarbeck 
there in 1493, had been long since ended. From the first it had been 
found intolerable, especially on the other side of the Channel, and 
on Februai-y 24, 1496, a commercial treaty was concluded in London 
between the two coimtries. This did not, indeed, prove a complete 
settlement, and was followed by further treaties in July 1497 anti May 
1499; but a better undei-standing was grooving up, and in 1498 the 
English merchants returned to Antwerp, where they were received with 
a general procession. On May 8, 1500, Henry VII with his Queen 
crossed to Calais, where they remained till June 16. On June 9 
they had a meeting with Archduke Philip, in which most cordial 
relations were established and raan-iages proposed between the two 
families, which, however, did not take effect. 

This meeting seems to have quickened the anxiety of Ferdinand and 
Isabel of Spain at length to give effect to the long-talked-of match of 
their daughter Katharine, which they had repeatedly delayed till they 
should be°convinced of the stability of Henry’s throne. She was sent to 
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England in 1501, landed at Plj'month on October 2, and after travel- 
ling slowly up to London entered the city on November 12. She was 
received with a vast amount of pageantry and scenic displays, and the 
marriage took place at St Paul’s on Sunday tlie 14th. Amid the 
rejoicings which followed, came ambassadors from Scotland to negotiate 
another manaage, that, namely, of James IV with Margaret, the treaty 
for which was concluded on January 24, 1502. Nest day the marriage 
was celebrated by proxy at Richmond. But on April 2 following, to 
the inexpressible grief of Heiury and his Queen, Prince Aiihur died at 
Ludlow; and next year (1503) on February 11, died his mother the 
Queen, leaving Henry a widower. In the following summer he con- 
ducted his daughter as far as Northamptonshire on her way to Scotland, 
and she was married to James at Edinbmgh on August 8. 

Meanwhile a new danger for Henry had sprung up. Edmund de la 
Pole, the brother of the Earl of Lincoln who had supported Simnel, had 
succeeded on his father’s death to the dukedom of Suffolk ; but, as the 
family estate had sufiered seriously from his brother’s attainder, he 
arranged with the King, on the restoration of a part of the properly, to 
bear the title of “Earl of Suffolk” only. In 1498 he killed a man 
in a passion, but after being indicted received the King’s pardon. In 
the summer of 1499 he escaped over sea to Calais, and was going on 
to the Court of Margaret of Burgundy in Flandei-s, when ambassadoi-s 
on their way from Henry YII to the Archduke Philip persuaded 
him to retm-n. He was with the King at his meeting with Philip in 
1500. But in August, 1501, he escaped abroad again, together with 
ins younger brother Richard, relying on a promise which Maximilian, 
King of the Romans, had made to Sir Robert Curzon, that he would help 
him to obtain the Crown of England. Sir Robert had been captain of 
Hammes Castle, but had a desire to go and fight for ^laximilian against 
the Tui’ks ; and he obtained leave of the King to give up his post for 
that purpose on August 29, 1499. This date must have been just 
after Suffolk’s first flight, and there is reason to suspect that leave to 
give up his post was granted to him on an understanding that he would 
act as a spy on Suffolk for the King, and ascertain whether the factious 
Duchess Margaret was disposed to encourage him ns she had encouraged 
Simnel and Warbeck in Flanders. In fact, he simulated flight like one 
out of favour wth his King. But the Duchess Margaret had already been 
obliged to apologise for the countenance she had given to Warbeck, and 
it does not appear that she was prepared to encourage Suffolk. At all 
events, it was by convincing the Earl that he would receive no support 
from foreign princes, either from France, Spain, Portugal, Scotland, or 
even from Piiilip (who was no less an ally of Henry than were the 
ollrers), that the Kings ambassadors persuaded him to return. This, 
liowever, was just before the judicial murder of Warwick, — an act 
which ai-oused a good deal of resentment in England; and Curzon, 
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when he reached the Court of Maximilian, gave expression to the 
general feeling about the “mui-dei-s and tyrannies” of the King of 
England. And it was then that Maximilian declared himself willing 
to help Suffolk to obtain the Crown. 

Ihe Earl reached Maximilian in the Tyrol, and was most kindly 
received ; but he was put off with repeated excuses on account of the 
amity between England and Maximilian’s son, Philip. He was sent 
to Aachen for aid, and various schemes fell through. Maximilian, 
in truth, since the day he promised to help him, had been drawn by 
overtures from Henry, and, though he still had the will to some extent, 
his means were not equal to his will. Meanwhile several friends of 
Suffolk in England were imprisoned, and the Earl himself along with 
Cui’zon and other fugitives abroad were denounced as traitors at Paxd’s 
Cross (November 7, 1501) and excommunicated on the strength of a 
papal bull. Suffolk ran into debt at Aachen even for the necessaries of 
life, while of course all his property in England was confiscated. But 
on June 20, 1502, a treaty was made at AntAverp between Henry and 
Maximilian, in which the latter was promised <£*10,000 for his Avar against 
the Turks, on condition that he Avould not harbom- any English rebels, 
even of ducal dignity (to Avhich Suffolk still laid claim) ; and the money 
Avas paid to liim at Augsburg on July 28, the day on which he confirmed 
the treaty. Aachen, hoAvever, Avas a free city of the Empire and Maxi- 
milian was sloAV to fulfil his pledges and procure Suffolk’s banishment. 

And now, notwithstanding Henry’s treaties with foreign princes, some 
Avould have been glad to get Suffolk into their hands, in order to use him 
like Warbeck as a check upon England. Spain demanded his siu’render 
from the city of Aachen under the specious guise of friendship to Henry, 
but Avas refused. In the spring of 1504, hoAvever, the Earl had hopes of 
assistance from Duke George of Saxony, hereditary governor of Fries- 
land, Avho apparently desired to get him into his hands only as a means 
of bargaining for Henry’s assistance against the toAvn of Groningen, 
Avhich still Avithstood his authority. The Earl obtained a passport from 
the Duke of Gelders to enable liim to pass through his country to 
Friesland, and Avas permitted to depart from Aachen, leaving his 
brother Richard as a hostage to his creditors for payment of his debts. 
But notAvithstanding his safe-conduct the Duke of Gelders caused him 
to be taken and confined at Hattem. So the Duke of Saxony Avas foiled 
of his prize, and it Avas feared that the Duke of Gelders Avould make 
use of him in the same Avay, to bid for Henry’s assistance in his quarrels 
Avith his neighbom' the Archduke Philip, Avho since the death of Queen 
Isabel in November, 1504, Avas called King of Castile in right of 
his Avife Juana. Gelders, hoAVCA'er, appears to have got nothing out 
of Henry, Avhen in July, 1505, King Philip’s forces captm-ed Zutphen 
and Hattem. Suffolk thus had a neAv custodian; but, peace being 
immediately made betAveen Philip and Gelders, the former did not like 
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to retain the fugitive in the teeth of his treaties with I7enry, who was nt 
that very time advancing money to him for his prospective voyage to 
Spain. He accordingly sent Suffolk back to Wageningen, where he was 
again in the Duke of Gelders’ liands. Suffolk tried to escape, and 
then implored Philip to reclaim him; which apparently Philip did 
indirectly after receiving the last instalment of Henry’s loan; where- 
upon Suffolk, coming into his hands again, was shut up in the castle of 
Namur. 

But early in 1506, Philip and his Queen Juana, having set sail for 
Spain, were driven by tempest on the coast of England. Henry at once 
saw his advantage, hospitably received them at his Court, and wrung 
from Philip not only the surrender of the unhappy Suffolk (whose life 
he promised to spare) but a very important commercial treaty with 
Flanders, which settled some long-standing tariff disputes in a way that 
the Flemings continually resented afterwards os unjust and onesided. 

[Meanwhile the deaths of Prince Arthur and the Queen had given 
rise to new marriage projects. As soon as the former event was known 
to Ferdinand and Isabel they sent a special ambassador to England 
empowered to demand repayment of the first instalment (all that was 
yet paid) of Kathaiine’s dower, and that ICathaiine hereelf should be 
sent back to Spain, or, if Henry prefen-ed it, to conclude a new marriage 
for her with his second son Henry, soon afterwards created Prince of 
Wales. This last was clearly their aim, and as early as September 
1502, a draft treaty for the new marriage was di-awn up in England; 
but it was not concluded till June 23, 1503. Application was made 
to Rome for a dispensation, both by Spain and % England; but its 
issue was delayed first by the deaths of two Popes within one year, 
and then by the necessity of special enquiry into the case. A brief, 
ante-dated December 26, 1503, was at length sent to Spain for the 
satisfaction of Queen Isabel on her death-bed; and a bull, almost 
verbally the same, wiis afterwards issued with the same date. But, 
owing to continual disputes between Henry VII and Ferdinand, the 
marriage did not take place during the life of the former King. 

The fact that Kathoi'ine remained in England gave Henry a great 
advantage over Ferdinand in these diplomatic squabbles. IVhen Flenry 
found himself a widower in 1503, a shameful suggestion was brought 
fonvard that he might himself marry her instead of his son. It was 
probably meant only to alarm the Spanish Court, and Isabel tried to 
meet it by offering him o-s a bride her niece, Juana Queen of Naples, 
the younger of two dowager princesses who bore the same title and 
li\ed together at Valencia. After some time Flenry asked for this 
hulys portrait, aiid when, on Isirbel’s death, he sent three gentlemen to 
b])ain to ascertain what hold Ferdinand still had upon Castile, he 
comuii.'^ioned tliem also to visit the princess and to report, rather too 
minutely, on her pei-sonal cjualities. Offers were fui-ther held out to 
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him of a Freiich match, either for his son or for himself; and Maxi- 
milian and Philip encouraged him to look for the hand of Maximilian’s 
daughter, Margaret of Savoy. When Philip went to Spain, Mai'garet 
was left as Regent of the Netherlands, and since his marriage with her 
would have given Henry the government of that country, this scheme 
was more than once the subject of negotiations ; but she could not 
herself be induced to agi-ee to it. A more repulsive match was for 
some time talked about, owing to Philip’s early death (September 25, 
1506), namely with his widow, the mad Queen Juana of Castile ; which 
Henry could only have contemplated as a means of obtaining the 
control of her kingdom. But anotiier project was afterwards set on 
foot, which tended the same way, and excited the most serious jealousy 
in Ferdinand. As Philip’s son Charles, heir alike to the lands of the 
House of Austria, the dukedom of Burgundy and the throne of Castile, 
was but a child under tutelage of his givandfathcr Maximilian, Henry 
won the Erapei-or over to an alliance; and a treaty was concluded 
at Calais, December 21, 1507, for the marriage of Pi'ince Charles to the 
King’s second daughter, Mary. Bonds were taken from various princes 
and towns in the Netherlands for the fulfilment of this treaty when 
the prince should come of age ; and, on December 17, 1508, the Sieur de 
Bergues, who came over at the head of a distinguished embassy, married 
the Princess by proxy. On the 21st a rich jewel of the Emperor, called 
the fleur-de-lk, was given in pawn to Plenry for 50,000 crowns of gold. 

King Henry, who had been subject for some time to attacks of 
gout, died on April 21, 1609. He had made his will on March 30, 
leaving large bequests for masses and charitable objects, with strict 
injunctions to his executors to make restitution for wongs done in 
answer to all complaints. He was bmled, according to his direction, 
in the gorgeous chapel he had himself built in Westminster Abbey. 
During his life he had amassed, it was said, as much gold as all other 
Eiings in Christendom put together. A more distinct and apparently 
well-founded statement is that at his death he left in bullion four and 
a half millions, besides- abundance of plate and jewels. Doubtless he 
had studied to keep a large reserve for his own security, and he made 
rebellions pay their own expenses in fines. But he had permitted 
agents, of whom the most notorious were Sir Richard Empson and 
Edmund Dudley, further to fill his exchequer by extortions, founded 
generally on antiquated processes of law, for which at the last he 
expressed remorse. The two great ministers, Cardinal Morton and 
Sir Reginald Bray, who had paved his way to the throne, had died 
long before him. They had no doubt given much judicious counsel 
during the anxieties of the fimt part of his reign. But in his latter 
years he was strong both at home and abroad, his friendship being 
sought after by ail Em’opean princes. 
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It was a new world altogether when Henry VIII, in his eighteenth 
year, succeeded his father upon the tlirone. With a lull exchequer an 
an undisputed title, the young King was at the commencement oi his 
rei^n iiheral and generous; and being handsome in pereon, higUy 
acwiniilished and fond of manly exercises, he was abundantly popular. 
The old King just before his death had desired to atone lor past 
severities, and had issued a general pardon, which his successor at once 
renewed, excepting from it, however, among others, those instruments ot 
extortion, Empson and Dudley, who were arrested the very day aftei 
his accession. By his father’s dying advice, moreover, the mihiendly 
policy towards Ferdinand of Aragon was dropped at once, and the Aing 
married Katharine on June 11. He was crowned with her on the 
28th at Westminster, x 

Dudley was found guilty of constructive treason at the triulalmll or 
London on July 18, 1509, and Empson at Nortlmmpton on August 8. 
The treason in both cases consisted in their having witten to friends to 
come up to London armed, in anticipation of the old Kings death, to 
help them to maintain their influence. Both Empson and Dudley 
were attainted in the Parliament which met in January, 1510, and 
both were beheaded on Tower Hill on August 17 folloiving. The 
bonds which they had wrung from many on various legal pretexts were 
one by one brought into Chancery, and cancelled. It is noteworthy 
that Dudley during his imprisonment composed a treatise called Tlie 
Tree of Common Wealth, in which he pointed out the chief dangers of 
the time, including that of the cruel administration of penal laws, in 


which he himself had taken so much part. 

Tlie first two years of the King’s reign were peaceful and happy. 
Tliere were no events to chronicle but Court pageants and tournaments, 
Ciiristmas revels and hfay games; and when, on January 1, 1^1, 
Katharine bore to the King a son named Henry, a new stimulus was given 
to these displays. But, though a household was appointed for the royal 
infant, ho died on Fcbruaiy 22. That same month the King received 
a request from his father-in-law, Ferdinand of Aragon, for the aid of 
fifteen hunched archera to make war on the Moors of Barbary. The men 
were easily found, and were placed under the command of Lord Darcy. 
But the expedition was unfortunate; for they had scarcely landed at 
Cadiz when they found that Ferdiuund, pressed by France, had been 
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obliged to make a truce with the Moore, and their services were not 
required. The men, too, were ill-disciplined, became intoxicated with 
Spanish wines, had frays with the natives, and retui’ned home in ill- 
humour. Another expedition of fifteen hundred archers sent under the 
command of Sir Edward Poynings to the assistance of Margaret of Savoy 
and the Burgundians against Gelders was at first more satisfactory; for 
with their aid some places were captoed and destroyed (August). But 
when, after these successes, siege was laid to Venloo and had continued 
twenty-nine days, Poynings began to feel that their allies were making 
undue use of the detachment, and it obtained leave to return home. 
Hereupon, the river being swollen by heavy rains, the Burgundians 
raised the siege and retired for the wintei*, wasting the country round 
about. 

Shortly before this began a misunderstanding with James IV of 
Scotland, on account of acts of piracy stated to have been committed 
by his sea captain, Andrew Barton. The King sent out against him 
Lord Thomas Howard, eldest son of the Earl of Surrey, with his 
younger brother Edward, soon afterwards knighted and created Lord 
Admiral. In the Downs, Lord Thomas overtook AndreAv Barton, who 
after a fierce fight fell into his hands, mortally wounded, his ship the 
Lion being captured with her crew by the Englishmen, who after a 
further chase also took the bark Jen7iy Pinoyn^ the Lioii’s 0008011;, and 
brought them both to Blackwall on August 3. The Scotch prisoners 
appealed to the King for mercy, confessing their offence to be piracy, 
and were sent out of the country; but James was exceedingly angry, 
and demanded redi’ess for Barton’s death and the captmn of his two 
ships. 

In this year (1511) King Henry VIII was also first drawn into 
continental politics. In 1508 the leading Pmvers on the Continent had 
combined against Venice in the League of Cambray ; but France, the 
prime mover in the game, very soon alarmed her confederates, and 
especially Pope Julius II, by her successes in Northern Italy. Pope 
Julius thereupon made friend with the Signoria, and in April, 1510, 
sent a golden rose to Henry VIII. The surrender of Bologna to the 
French in May, 1511, and the attempt, in which Louis XII secured 
the concurrence of the Emperor Maximilian, to set up a Council at 
Pisa enraged the Pope still more, and di-ew other princes to his aid. 
The Ploly League was proclaimed at Rome on October 4 between the 
Pope and Ferdinand of Aragon; and Henry joined it on November 13, 
promising to make active war against France in the following spring. 
The recovery of Guyenne, which had now been lost to England for 
sixty years, was the reward held out to him by the treaty. Accordingly 
in May, 1612, while the French seemed still to be making head in 
Italy, having on Easter Sunday cut to pieces the papal and Spanish 
forces at Ravenna, an expedition was despatched to Spain under the 
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Marquis of Dorset for the invasion of Guyenne, in the hope of its 
being supported by Spanish troops. It landed in Biscay on June 7; 
but it was even more unfortunate than Lord Darcy’s expedition. No 
preparation had been made in Spain for its reception, not even by way 
of supplying the soldiei-s witli victuals, or with carriage for their 
ordnance. They were exposed to the weather, and the diet and \vines 
of Spain disagreed with their English habits of body. Moreover, while 
hundreds died of dian'hoea, the force was kept idle for months, expecting 
the Duke of Alva to join it. But Alva was engaged on Ferdinand’s 
work in the conquest of Navarre, in which he succeeded perfectly ; and 
the only effect of the English expedition was to hamper the Fi'ericli' in 
Italy, where they soon completely lost their footing. Dorset’s icroops 
at last mutinied, and at a council of war on August 28 resolir'cd fo 
return home without leave, — in fact, against ordem. The King was 
very indignant, but was unable to punish where so many were in foult. 

It had been arranged that, while Dorset sought to recover Guyenne, 
English ships were to keep the Channel as far as Brest, and the 
Spaniai'ds irei'e to keep the Bay of Biscay. Sir Edward Hovard 
was appointed Admiral of the English fleet on April 7, and ifter 
cruising about the Channel and chasing French fishing-boats he acom- 
panied Dorset’s fleet as far as Brest. He then landed on the Bivton 
coast, bui'ning towns and villages ruthlessly over a circuit of thirty 
miles, and returned home. But the Spanish fleet did not come to join 
the English till September, when it was really useless ; and French siips 
were meanwhile got ready both in Normandy and Britanny, and pliced 
under the command of the redoubted Pregeut de Bidoux, summoied 
hastily from the Mediterranean. Thus by August, when auoner 
expedition sailed from England for Brest harbom', the French lad 
a pretty fair squadron there, and on the 10th a fierce action took pace 
between the two fleets. The Regent, the largest vessel on the En,'lish 
side, grappled with her chief opponent the Cordeliere (called by the 
English the Great Canack of Brest), till by some means both vssels 
took fii’e, and were totally consumed with the loss of nearly all heir 
crews. Sir Thomas Knyvet, commander of the Regent, was amon£ the 
victims. The King at once determined to repair the loss of the Rqent 
by building a still larger ship called the Henry Grace de Dieu, or “The 
Great Harry,” which was launched two years later. 

In April, 1513, Sir Edward Howard again sailed to tire entrane of 
Brest hai’bour, intent on avenging luiyvet’s fate. He found drawn 
up in shallow water a line of French galleys, wliich rained shot and 
square bolts upon him from guns and crossbows. Putting himself in a 
row'-barge he faced this tremendous fire and boarded Pregent’s galley, 
while his men cast the anchor on to the galley’s deck. But the cable 
was either let slip or cut by the French ; and Sir Edward, left in the 
bands of the enemy, was thi'ust overboard and perished. The attack 
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was foolhai'dj; but Howard’s gallantry retrieved the honour of the 
English nation. 

For several months preparations had been in progress for an invasion 
of France by the King in person. It may have been in order to prevent 
any possible conspiracy at home that the unhappy Earl of Suffolk, whose 
brother Richard de la Pole was now in the French King’s service, 
was beheaded on April SO, notwithstanding the promise given by 
Henry VII that his life should be spared. The first portion of the 
invading ai'my went over to Calais in the latter part of May, and 
the King himself landed there on June 30, having left the Queen 
behind him as Regent in his absence. Siege was laid to the fortified 
city of Terouanne on June 22; but it still held out on August 4, 
when the King joined the besiegers. On the 11th he left the camp and 
had a meeting with the Emperor Maximilian, between Terouanne and 
Aire, in very foul weather; of which, indeed, there had been much 
already. Next day the Emperor visited the trenches and returned for 
a time to Aire. He was afterwards content, instead of joining the King 
under his o\vn banner, to serve with his company at the King’s wages 
under the banner of St George; for he was .always glad of money, while 
his great military experience was unquestionably of service to the King. 
On the night of the 11th Lyon King of Arms arrived with a message 
from James IV, setting forth various complaints against England and 
requiring Henry to desist from the invasion of a country which was 
James’ ally. To this an appropriate answer was next day returned 
by Hemy. 

On the 16th the King removed his camp to Guinegaste in order 
to defeat any attempt on the part of the French, who were mustering 
south of Terouanne, at victualing the place. They were presently 
descried and, after a brief encounter, took to flight, leaving in the 
hands of the English some most illustrious prisoners, among whom were 
the Duke of Longueville and the renowned Chevalier Bayard. The 
engagement received the name of “the Battle of the Spurs” from the 
speedy flight of the French. A week later, on the 23rd, Terouanne 
surrendered. The fortifications which had made it so formidable were 
then blown up, and the invading army passed on to Tommay, which 
likewise surrendered a month later, on September 23. These conquests 
were not valuable to England unless she had an interest in Belgium; 
but Henry looked forward to the marriage of his sister Mary to young 
Charles of Castile, which, as we have seen, had been arranged in 
Henry VII’s time. The city of Terouanne, as belonging to the House 
of Burgundy, was made over to the Emperor, whose soldiers ruthlessly 
destroyed it by fire. On the way to Tournay Henry paid a visit to 
Margaret of Savoy at Lille, which was within the territory of Flanders ; 
and after the capture of the city she returned the visit, bringing with 
her the young Prince, then in his fourteenth year. Yet another meeting 
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was held at Lille, where on October 17 it was arranged that the marriage 
should take place at Calais in the following year in presence of the 
Emperor, Margaret of Savoy, Henry VIII, and Queen Katharine. 
Provisions were also made for the defence of Artois and Hainault in 
the winter, and for the fm-ther prosecution of the War next year. 

The ungracious declaration of war by the Scotch King had not been 
unexpected. Notwitlistandiug his treaties with England James had 
formed a new league with France in 1512, and had given most unsatis- 
factory answer’s as to his evident preparations for war to the English 
ambassador, West, Bishop of Ely. Before embarking at Dover, Henry 
had accordingly conferred the command of the North upon Thomas, 
Earl of SujTey, who conducted the Queen back to London, and thence 
in the end of July proceeded to his charge. Even in August the Scots 
made a raid into Northumberland under Hume, the Lord Chamberlain of 
Scotland, in which they came off so badly that they themselves called it 
“ the 111 Raid ” ; for they were met by Sir William Bulmer and driven 
home with great slaughter and the loss of all their booty. But on the 
22nd James himself entered Northumberland with as large an army as 
he could collect, won Norham Castle after a six days’ siege, and razed 
it to the ground; after which he took some other fortresses. Hearing 
of this at Dui-ham, Surrey advanced with the banner of St Cuthbert 
to Newcastle, where he had ordered musters from all the Northern 
counties to be held on September 1. On the 4th he despatched a 
herald to the King of Scots, reproaching him with his bad faith and 
offering to give him battle on the Friday following (September 9). 
James awaited his attack on ground very well chosen. The deep river 
Till lay between the armies. But Surrey bade his vanguard with the 
ordnance cross it at Twizel bridge near its junction with the Tweed, 
while the rear crossed at another point, threatening to cut off the retreat 
of the Scotch army. Hereupon the Scots made an onslaught which 
for a time was successful ; but the fortune of the day changed, and the 
invadei-s were disastrously defeated. The King and the flower of the 
Scottish nobility were left dead upon the field of Flodden. In reward 
for this victory Surrey was some montiis later created Duke of Norfolk, 
and his son was made Earl of Surrey in his own right. 

The success of the English arms in France and in Scotland produced 
important results botli abroad and at home. The disgrace which had 
attended Dorset s expedition to Spain was now more than wiped out, 
and it was clear that, even as a militaiy Power, England hod to be 
reckoned with. But the belief still generally prevailed that she was an 
ea.sy dupe. She hod been doing the work of Ferdinand in Spain ; in 
Fmnce she had been winning conquests for Maximilian ; and by more 
tlian one treaty she had been subsidising that needy Emperor, really to 
keep him true^to his engagements as to his grandson’s marriage with 
-hiry. Henry s mihtary successes compelled scheming politicians to 
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change their tactics. His father-in-law, Ferdinand, did not relish them 
at all ; for he had already made secret overtures for peace to France. 
Nor had he ever loved the project of an English princess marrying 
Charles of Castile, which would have afforded Henry opportvmities for 
interference in Spain. And although in October, 1513, his ambassador 
at Lille made a treaty with the Emperor and Henry for continuing the 
War against France, the year could scarcely have run out before he had 
persuaded Maximilian to join him in coming to terms with the enemy, and 
leaving England in the lurch. Thus in the spring of the following year 
the War was really between England and France only ; and A^iral 
Pregent burned the small fishing village of Brighthelmstone (Brighton), 
while Wallop committed similar havoek on the coast of Normandy. 

Early in 1513 Louis XII and his Queen, Anne of Britanny, had in 
vain attempted to break up the confederacy against France by offering 
their second daughter Renee to the Prince of Castile, with the duchy of 
Britanny as her dowry. Anne of Britanny died in January, 1514> ; but 
Louis renewed the offer, and appeared to meet with less resistance. 
There was, indeed, always a French party in Flanders; and though 
Margai’et of Savoy was strongly opposed to a breach of faith with 
England in this matter, she was overborne by her father Maximilian, 
who, under the influence of Ferdinand, invented excuses for putting off 
the match with Mary, which plainly proved that there was no intention 
of concluding it. 

But Henry was less of a dupe than men supposed. He had one 
counsellor, especially, not so famous yet as he was soon to become, whose 
eye was keen to detect false dealing and treachery abroad, and who well 
Imew in what direction to look for a remedy. The abilities of Thomas 
Wolsey as a diplomatist had akeady been discovered by Henry VII, who 
made him his Chaplain and also Dean of Lincoln; and though the 
new King, at the commencement of his reign, was more largely under 
the influence of others, it was Wolsey whose energies had planned and 
organised the naval and military expeditions of the last three years. In 
fact he was rapidly becoming in most mattci-s the King’s sole counsellor. 
He accompanied Henry in the French campaign ; and after the capture 
of Toumay the King obtained for him by papal bull the bishopric of 
that city, the see being newly vacant, though another bishop had been 
nominated by France. In February, 151 4<, the more substantial bishopric 
of Lincoln was also bestowed upon him ; and, before many months were 
over, the death of Cardinal Bainbridge at Rome enabled the King to 
advance him from Lincoln to the archbishopric of York. 

Under Wolsey’s direction it was not difficult for Henry to chastise 
the perfidy of Ferdinand and the instability of Maximilian. While 
ICing Henry, deserted by his allies, seemed resolute to cairy on the War 
alone, secret negotiations were opened with France through the prisoners 
left in English hands by the battle of the Spm-s; and there was no 
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enemy whom France was so anxious to conciliate as England. The 
death of Anne of Britanny cleared the way for Louis to enter the state 
of matrimony again at the age of fifty-two, and Henry had no scruple 
about giving him the hand of his own sister Mary, a beautiful girl of 
eighteen. On August 7 there were concluded in London a treaty of 
peace with France and another for the marriage, a pledge being given 
by Flench commissioners for the payment of 1,000,000 gold croivns by 
half-yearly instalments of 50,000 francs. The marriage was actually 
celebrated at Abbeville on October 9. 

Tliis new alliance with France astonished the world, and spread 
serious alarm in many places, Henry certainly harboured deep designs 
in connexion wnth it, especially against his father-in-law; while Louis 
considered that he should now be able most effectually to prosecute his 
claim to the duchy of Milan. But Europe had scarcely had time to 
consider what might come of these arrangements, when they were 
virtually at an end. Louis XII died on January 1, 1515; and, as he 
left no sons, the Count of Angouleme succeeded him as Francis I. 
There was, indeed, no disposition, at all events on the part of Francis, 
to break off the amity with England ; but it was clear from the first 
that that young and chivalrous King would be a rival, and not a help, 
to Henry in his European schemes. The embassy sent to him from 
England on his accession was headed by Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, in whom the hope had been raised of marrying the widowed 
French Queen. Unfortunately for the other purposes of the Duke’s 
mission, Francis found out his secret, and, after putting him to the 
blush, promised every possible assistance in the matter he had most at 
heart. The King was as good as his word ; but the impatience of the 
young couple, who feared strong opposition in England, induced them 
to be man-ied in France before they left. On their return Suffolk was 
in serious danger from the indignation of King Henry and his nobles; 
but by Wolsey’s intercession he procured his pardon. 

Suffolk’s indiscretion had, in fact, entailed the failure of some seci-et 
diplomacy with which he had been charged; and succeeding ambas- 
sadors could not remedy the result of his mismanagement, Francis 
renewed the treaty made with Suffolk’s pi-edecessor, and took his depar- 
ture for Italy in order to assert his claim to Milan, evading an incon- 
venient demand that he should prevent the Duke of Albany from 
proceeding to Scotland. 

Jolm Duke of Albany was the son of Duke Alexander, who had 
tried to supplant his brother James III in Scotland, and had been 
driven into exile in France, There his son hod been brought up and 
was now living, — a Frenchman in bii'th and feeling, but next heir 
to the Crown of Scotland after the two children of James IV. For 
tiiis reason the Scottish people desired his coming. Immediately after 
the battle of Floddeu, it is true, the widowed Queen Margaret was 
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recognised, under her late husband’s will, as Regent for her infant son 
James V. But in this she was evidently intended to be controlled by 
a Council, and even then Albany’s presence was desired ; but Louis XII 
would not allow him to leave France. It was only natural, however, 
that Francis I should refuse to give any pledge to detain him ; and 
events in Scotland meanwhile had certainly made his going thither more 
desirable. For Margaret, after giving birth to a posthumous child — 
Alexander, Duke of Ross — ^very speedily married young Archibald 
Douglas, Earl of Angus, and thereby made herself a partisan among 
the opposing factions of the Scotch nobility. She was considered to 
have by this act forfeited both the regency and the control of her 
childi’en ; and the Council (August 26, 1514) were unanimous that 
Albany should be called in to assume the government. Margaret’s 
position became intolerable, and in November she wrote to Henry from 
Stirling, whei’e she had shut herself up with Angus, to send forces by 
sea and land for her deliverance. The country was indeed full of feu^ 
and conspii'acies ; but Henry’s treaties with France forbade open inter- 
ference with Scotland, and he advised his sister to escape to England 
instead, and bring her husband and her childien with her. This however 
was not to be easily effected, even had it been desired by Margaret 
herself, which at fimt was very likely not the case. Albany amved in 
Scotland in May, 1515, and, being afterwards confirmed as governor by 
the Scottish Parliament, was quite resolved on obtaining possession of 
the children. To this end a deputation of Scotch lords approached the 
Queen at Stirling; but they were compelled to deliver their message 
outside the gates, the portcullis being dropped. The castle was besieged, 
and Albany himself appeared before it on August 4 with formidable 
artillery. Margaret, deserted by her friends, put the keys of the castle 
into the young King’s hands and delivered both liim and his brother 
to the Duke. Next month, by means of skilful arrangements made for 
her by Lord Dacre, she contrived to escape to Harbottle in Northumber- 
land, where, on October 7, she was delivered of a daughter, Maigaret 
Douglas, afterwards the mother of Lord Daraley. Here the Queen was 
obliged to remain for the winter, removing no further than Morpeth in 
November, as her confinement had been followed by a long illness, 
during which the news of her second son’s death at Stirling was for a 
time concealed from her; and she only visited her brother’s Comi; in 
the following spring. 

Meanwhile the influence of Henry VIII at Rome had procured 
for Wolsey the title of Cardinal, which was bestowed upon him by 
Leo X on September 10. On December 24 following the King ap- 
pointed him Lord Chancellor, and ambassadors noted that the whole 
power of the State appeared to be lodged in him. The King, indeed, 
reposed very complete confidence in him, but always required frequent 
conferences with him as to the aims and methods of policy, and the 
Cardinal always found it necessary to caiTV out the objects of a very 
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intelligent master, whether he quite approved of them himself or not. 
Henry VIII might hunt and take his pleasure; but there was no 
department of the State’s business which he failed to look into or 
which he did not fully command. 

In September, 1615, Francis I won the battle of lilaiignano, to the 
confusion of the Pope, and the Spaniards, and the Swiss. Nor was the 
news more acceptable to Henry, who read the letters presented to him 
by the French ambassador with ill-concealed modification. He had 
no reasonable cause, however, for a ruptui-e with France, and Wolsey 
and Suffolk were eager to assure the ambassador that nothing of the 
kind was in contemplation. But not only had he just (October 19) made 
a new treaty (though a defensive one only) with Ferdinand of Aragon, 
but he had also been listening with interest to a secretary of Maximilian 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, who urged him to league with the Swiss for 
the expulsion of the French from Italy. And Wolsey had already 
despatched his very able secretary, Richard Pace, on a secret mission 
to hire Swiss mercenaries for this pui’pose, throwing out a hint that 
their efforts were likely to be seconded by another English invasion of 
France. Unluckily, even before Pace had set out, not only had the 
Swiss been decisively defeated at Marignano, but Milan had opened 
its gates to the victors, and the Duke, taken prisoner, hod resigned 
his duchy for a French pension. But the plan was not dropped. The 
Emperor conferred the title of Duke of Milan on Francis Sforza, 
brother of Maximilian, and it was arranged that the Swiss were to 
serve the Emperor and to be paid by England. 

But a further change very soon took place in the situation. In 
January, 1516, Ferdinand of Aragon died, and the young Prince 
Charles was in Flanders proclaimed King of Castile. It was desirable 
— and became more and more so as time w’ent on — that he should leave 
the Netherlands for his new dominions, but there were many difficulties 
to compose. His Council leaned to France, and the Holy League had 
not much prospect of siuwival without Spain. England, however, clung 
to her former policy, and, as it seemed at fimt, with every prospect of 
success. The French were driven into Milan, and it was thought that 
they could not keep the city against the Empex'or, who had come down 
from Trent and joined the Swiss with a view to attacking them. But, 
when almost at the gates of the city on Easter Monday, March 24, 
he suddenly changed his mind, refused to advance further, and presently 
withdrew once more across the Adda towards Germany, alleging the 
most frivolous excuses to Pace and the English ambassador, Wingfield. 
IVhether he was discontented at not having received English money, or 
hail actually received French money, is uncertain. The Swiss would 
have gone on without him ; but their leaders fell out among themselves, 
and the whole enterprise was ruined- Still, by Wolsey’s policy, the 
Swiss were kept in pay, and the Emperor was prevented for a time 
I from coming to an undcretanding with France. 
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Conscious of his debts to England, ^Maximilian gravely offered 
to invest King Henry with the dukedom of Jklilan, and even to resign 
the Empire itself in his favour. Henry was not much taken with these 
offeis, but thought it more important that the Emperor should come 
down to Flanders and coiTect the French leanings of his grandson’s 
counselloi's ; or he might come on to Calais, where, in that case, 
Henry would meet him. The suggestion was agreeable to 'Maximilian, 
as it offered a pretext for new demands on Henry’s purse for travelling 
expenses. He delayed the journey, however, for some time, while 
Charles and his counseUom concluded a treaty with France at Noyon, on 
August 13, Avith the object of settling questions about Navarre and 
Naples, so as to let the young Prince go to Spain ivith comfort. This 
was quite disastrous to the policy of England and to the manifest 
interests of Maximilian, and had a bad effect upon the Swiss. But 
Maximilian required fmdher aid from England to prevent \’^erona falling 
into the hands of the Venetians, and it was apparently with this object 
mainly that he despatched IMatthias Schinner, Cardinal of Sion, into 
England in October, though there were no doubt more specious pre- 
texts. For, notwithstanding the Ti-eaty of Noyon, even Charles’ coun- 
sellors admitted the danger of Francis becoming supreme in Italy and 
putting pressure on the Pope. The Cardinal of Sion conferred with 
them on the Avay to England, and a league for the defence of the 
Chiirch Avas concluded in London on October 29 between England, the 
Emperor, and Spain. But the Emperor Avns still called on to perform 
his promise; and, being yet far from the Loav Countries, ho continually 
required golden arguments to make him advance further. He reached 
Hagenau in Elsass in the beginning of December; and the Cardinal 
of Sion, Avho joined him there on bis return from England, continued 
the begging on his behalf, Avriting to Wolsey that Charles’ counsellors 
Avere seriously alarmed at his approach. This Avas a gross falseliood; 
for, shameful to say, at that very time the Emperor, by bis commis- 
sionem at Brussels, had accepted the Treaty of Noyon and given bis 
oath to obseiwe it. Moreover, he had put Verona into the hands of 
the King of Castile, Avho, he pretended, could keep it better than him- 
self; but Charles merely handed it over by compact to the French, to 
be restored by them to the Venetians. 

So, in fact, all the King’s money bestoAved on jMaximilian avos lost. 
But under Wolsey’s guidance large compensation Avas obtained ere 
long. No change Avas made in external policy. The Emperor w’as 
treated still as a friend, till he fell into suspicion Avith other allies, and 
lost all influence in Europe: Avhile, on the other hand, England Avas 
sought by all parties for the sake of her full coders. Charles ot C<istile 
felt the need of her to advance money to him for his voyage to Spain ; 
and, while Henry Avas supposed to be still bent on doing France all tlie 
mischief in his poAver, very seci'et negotiations began betAAcen France 
and England, fii'st for the restoration of Tournay, and ultimately, 
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before the world knew, for a cordial alliance, of which more rvill be 
said presently. 

jMeanwhile the Queen had given birth in February to a daughter 
named !Mary, who was aflenvards Queen of England; and in May 
iVIargaret, Queen of Scotland, came to her brother’s Court at Greenwich. 
Her stay in England gave Henry very great power in dealing with the 
Northern kingdom. Even at Harbottle and Morpeth she had fallen 
under the power of Lord Dacre, a great master of intrigue, who under- 
stood the King’s general objects and first induced her to prefer demands 
which were refused by the Scotch lords; then, later, to sign a bill of 
complaints against Albany, in which it was even insinuated that the 
King was not safe in his hands, and that the death of the King’s 
younger brother was probably due to the Duke. This, however, was 
only a State-paper to be used when convenient; for she was at that 
very time con'esponding wth Albany, who at her request liberated her 
friends from prison, agreed to give up her doAvry, and showed every desire 
to satisfy her. Yet, on June 1, 1516, Henry 'ivrote to the Scotch lords 
a formal demand for Albany’s removal ; but he was met by an absolute 
refusal on July 4. Albany, however, was really desirous to revisit 
France, and to this end he made a treaty with Wolsey on July 24, 
arranged for a prolongation of the truce and a settlement of Mar- 
garet’s demands, and proposed to pass through England on his way, and 
there conclude a perpetual peace. At a later date, he obtained an 
unwilling permission from the Scotch Parliament to return to France 
for a time; but the visit to England had to be abandoned. 

He returned to France in June, 1517, and in the course of the same 
month Alargaret re-entered Scotland, having left London on May 16. 
Little more than a fortnight before her depai'tme occurred the formid- 
able riot of the London apprentices called Evil Mayday. It arose out 
of a conspiracy against foreigners, on whose houses a general attack 
was made during the night of April 80. This outbreak was not 
unexpected ; but the civic authorities, in spite of a serious warning 
from Wolsey, who had to protect his own house at Westminster mth 
a guard and artUleiy, failed to take adequate steps to prevent it. 
Troops were despatched into the City by various routes, and cannon 
were used to quell the disturbance. Two hundred and seventy-eight 
citizens were taken prisoners, of whom sixty were hanged in different 
parts of the City, and some beheaded and quartered, the offence being 
counted treason on account of the King’s amity wth foreign princes. 
The rest were pardoned at the intercession of the Queen and Wolsey. 

Another public calamity which speedily followed was a severe out- 
bieak of the Sweating Sickness — an epidemic which first made notable 
ravages in England immediately after the accession of Henry VII (1485), 
IVoIsey was dangerously ill of it, and the Court was obliged, both 
this year and, in the year foUowng (1518), to mthdraw from the 
neighbourhood of London for fear of the infection. 
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Eax’ly in 1517 a conspiracy to poison Pope Leo X was discovered 
at Rome, in whicli some Cardinals were implicated — among others. Car- 
dinal Adrian de Cometo, the papal Collector in England, who held 
tlie bishopric of Bath and Wells, originally bestowed upon him by King 
Henry VII. He exercised his office of collector by deputy, and his sub- 
collector, the celebrated Polydore Vergil, had already been imprisoned 
by Wolsey for an intrigue, and had only been released at the Pope’s 
urgent intercession. Leo seems to have been equally anxious to spare 
Adrian himself the full penalty of his guilt; but Plenry insisted that he 
should be deprived alike of his cardinalate and of his English bishopric, 
intending that the latter should be bestowed on Wolsey in commendatn, 
to be held along with the archbishopi-ic of York. The Pope put off 
the deprivation as long as possible. But both this and another con- 
cession he ultimately consented to make, in order to advance a project 
of his own. For in March, 1517, the Lateran Council, taking advantage 
of the general peace in Europe, had proposed a Crusade against the 
Turk, and Leo had before the year was out already sent Legates to 
some countries to promote it. Henry VTII, however, objected that it 
was unusual to admit a foreign Legate in England, but said that he 
would waive the objection if Wolsey also were made Legate de late^-e at 
the same time. A joint legatine commission was accordingly issued 
by Leo in May, 1518, to Cardinal Campeggio and to Wolsey; where- 
upon the former proceeded as far as Calais. But Cardinal Adrian was 
not yet deprived of his bishopric, and powerful intercession was used 
in his behalf. At Calais, therefore, Campeggio had to remain some 
weeks, until certain intelligence was received of Adrian’s deprivation, 
when he was conducted across the Channel in July, and received with 
great magnificence in London. 

Nothing came, indeed, of the expedition against the Turk. The 
selfishness of princes and the double views of the Popes themselves 
always interfered with such projects. But the proposal for a general peace 
had for some time formed an admirable blind for negotiations, which 
had been secretly in progi'ess for a special alliance between England and 
France. These arose out of private communications concerning Toumay 
— first, seemingly about ecclesijistical jurisdiction, for the French Bishop 
always maintained his claim against Wolsey, — aftenvards about the 
town itself, which the French were anxious to recover. No one yet 
knew what was going on, when in July, 3518, a protocol was signed by 
Wolsey and the French ambassador, Villeroy, for the surrender of the 
city and for the future manlage of the Princess Mary to the Dauphin, 
bora in February of that same year-. A magnificent embassy then came 
over in September, and was received by the King in the presence of 
Cardinal Campeggio. A treaty of universal peace, as it was called, was 
signed in London by the French ambassadors and the English Privy 
Council on October 2, and on the next day the King and the ambassadors 
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swore to it at St Paul’s. It was professedly a treaty between Leo X, 
Maximilian, Francis I, Charles of Spain, and Henry VIII, for mutual 
defence against invasion; but it was only signed at present by repre- 
sentatives of England and France, time being given to the Pope and 
the others to confirm it. This in itself, however, made it first of all 
a closer alliance with France ; and two days later further treaties were 
signed for the marriage, for the surrender of Toumay, and for the 
settlement of questions about depredations. Bonnivet, the head of the 
French embassy, then, as proxy for the Dauphin, formally married 
Mary at Greenwich on October 5, and finally on the 8th another treaty 
was signed for an intende^v between the French and English Kings, to 
take place at Sandingfield near Calais before April 1 of the following year. 

Charles of Castile did not like this treaty, but it was for his own 
interest to confirm it, and he did so in Spain. Thus it formed a fair 
beginning for a European settlement, and virtually took Campeggio’s 
mission out of his hands, making England the negotiator of the general 
peace, and consequently the arbiter of continental differences. To 
England, however, the great immediate advantage was, in the fii^t 
place, that France was willing to buy her friendship, by means of an 
understanding that Albany must be kept from returning to Scotland, 
and of the payment of 600,000 crowns for the surrender of Tournay — 
a city which had been very expensive to keep, and to secure which the 
King had, in ISIS, begun to build a citadel. Wolsey, too, surrendered 
liis ineffectual claims on the bishopric (whose revenues he had never 
been able to draw) for a pension of 12,000 Ihres. 

Early in the next year (1519) the Emperor hlaximilian died (January 
12). Charles of Spain and Francis I of France immediately became 
candidates for the succe.ssion ; and perhaps these events had their share 
in putting off the interview between the Kings of France and England. 
But in iflay Henry himself became a third competitor, sending Pace 
(now his own Secretary instead of Wolsey’s) to Germany, to suggest 
in secret objections to both tlie other candidates and thus win the 
Electors in his favour. It was a hopeless project, which Wolsey certainly 
promoted against his own better judgment, because he saw his master 
set upon it. ^Moreover, it was a piece of double dealing towards Francis 
whose candidature Henry had promised to support; and Francis found 
it out, but did not let the fact disturb the new amity. Charles was 
elected Emperor (June 28). 

llris brings us to the threshold of a new epoch, to be treated of 
in a later volume. During the latter part of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the constant tendency had been for 
eveiy kingdom of Europe to consolidate itself and bring feudal lordships 
into full subjection to the supreme ruler, France felt this necessity 
most in order to repel tlic English invader. England herself was made 
to feel it by the Wars of the Roses. Spain came together under 
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Ferdinand and Isabel, and drove out the Moore. The House of Bur- 
with its rich inheritance in the Netherlands, was a dangerous 
neighbour to France and a natural ally of England ; but, ending in 
a female, it became joined -with the House of Austria which had already 
attained to the Empire, and was striving to secure it as a dynastic 
inheritance. The spirit of the times moved even the Papacy, whose 
territorial claims in Italy Julius II advanced by a warfare much more 
earthly than spiritual. 

The spirit of the times in political matters had been appreciated by 
Sir Thomas More whose Utopia is described elsewhere in this volume as 
a classic product of an age of discovery. Such it was in its most striking 
aspect ; but none the less was it in some parts a most faithful transcript 
of the Machiavellian politics pursued by the princes of Europe, and 
not least by the King of England. In More’s ideal island inhabited 
by intelligent pagans we find precisely those aiis practised which ivere 
practised in the Courts of Chxlstian Europe. While kingdoms were 
advancing, and domestic peace and security should have found a firmer 
basis, the rulers of Christendom were cheating each other, engaging in 
unjust wars, or, like England, paying Swiss mercenaries to fight without 
declaring themselves belligerents. Henry VII had watched continental 
politics without allowing himself to be dra^vn into continental ware. It 
was othenvise with Henry VIII, Young and popular, and seated on a 
throne as secure as his father’s was unstable, to him the glories of war 
had their attractions, and the practices of the Utopians in the conduct 
of it were not abhon-ent. Such thmgs were merely in the way of 
statesmanship, and when the King was satisfied there was no one to 
call him to account. 

Yet it was a highly polished age. Many ideas of former days, no 
doubt, had lost their hol(L Chivalry had decayed; the talk of crusades 
against the Turk had become a mockery; the Eastern Empire had 
passed away, and the pretensions of the Western Empire had become 
more unreal than ever. But civilisation had recovered from the 
disorders of papal schisms, internecine wars, and socialistic insur- 
rections. There was marked progress in art and letters, first in Italy, 
then over the continent of Europe; and if in England there was little 
art and the young vernacular literatui'e seemed to have languished since 
Chaucer’s day, yet this country was scarcely behind other nations in 
cherishing the revived study of the classics. Long before the close of 
the fifteenth century English monks, like Prior Sellyng of Canterbury, 
had brought Greek scholarship home from Italian universities; and 
Erasmus himself, who first came to England in 1497 or 1498, and was 
set to teach Greek at Cambridge in 1510, found the country a special 
abode of scholai-ship. More, Colet, Grocyn and Linacre were the men in 
whom this culture was most conspicuous; and Ai'chbishop Warham and 
Bishop Fishei' were the leading patrons of learning. 
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The people, too, were polished in their manners. English urbanity 
struck even a Venetian who visited the country about the year 1500. 
Hut Erasmus found in English social intercomse something more than 
mere urbanity. “Did you but know the endowments of Britain,” he 
vvrites to his poetical friend Andrelinus, “you would run hither with 
w-inged feet, and if the gout stopped you, you would wish yourself a 
Daedalus. To mention one tiling out of many. There are here nymphs 
of divine beauty, gentle and kind, whom you may well prefer to your 
Camoenae. Moreover there is a fashion never sufficiently commended. 
\\9ierever you go you are received by every one with kisses ; when you 
take leave you are dismissed with kisses. You return, kisses again are 
renewed. People come to you and kisses are offered ; they take their 
leave and kisses are again distributed. Wherever you meet there are 
kisses in abundance ; in short wherever you move all things are charged 
ivith kisses. And, Faustus, if you once tasted how sweet and fragrant 
they are, you would be glad to sojouni in England, not for ten years 
only like Solon, but to your dying day.” 

Such was English social life before the days of Puritanism ; but it 
must be said, this pleasant freedom of manners was accompanied b}' 
much laxity -with rcgaid to social ties. Our Venetian visitor foimd, side 
by side with English courtesy, an absence of domestic affection which 
seemed to him altogether amazing: of licentiousness he saw instances in 
this country, but none of a man in love ; and though Englishmen kept 
jealous guard over their wives, offences against married life could always 
among them in the end be condoned for money. For their children they 
seemed to have no affection, sending them out to service in other homes 
as soon as they reached the age of seven, or nine at the utmost, in order 
that they might learn manners. Tliese observations are fully confirmed 
by the evidence of tlie Ponton Letters, where, among other things, we 
read of a young lady of twenty in a respectable family being repeatedly 
beaten and having her head broken in two or three places at a time, so 
that she was inclined to marry an elderly and ill-favoured suitor to escape 
from her mother’s tyranny. 

This painful absence of natural feeling was largely mving to the 
feud.al system of wardships, by which heirs under age were disposed 
of in marriage without their own consent, and that union which 
lays the foundation of all social life was commonly made a matter 
of bargain and sale. It was anything but an ideal condition of 
society ; yet the nation was polite, well ordered, and, on the whole, 
very submissive to authority. The people loved their King, and even 
when their affection came to be sorely tried, honoured him with a 
respectful obedience which later generations found it impossible to pay 
to his successors. ^ •' 



CHAPTER XV. 


ECONOMIC CHANGE. 


We are accustomed to remai'k on the extraordinary economic changes 
which have taken place during the last tliree hundi’ed years. Commercial 
intercoui’se has increased enormously ; the age of invention has brought 
about a veritable revolution in the processes of manufacture; and 
agricultui’e has been indhcctly, but deeply, affected by these influences. 
Despite the growth, however, in the volume of trade, in the mass of 
wealth, and in the numbei-s of the population, similar principles of 
economic policy and commercial enterprise have been in vogue ^ this 
time. The seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centmles belong to 
the same period in the world’s history. The turning-point was passed 
when the age of geogi’aphical discovery opened up the possibility of 
communication between all parts of the globe; and when the seventeenth 
centm’y began, there had been time for the readjustment of the more 
limited ambitions of the Middle Ages to the new conditions. Rival 
nationalities were trying then, as they are to-day, to strengthen their 
naval and militaiy forces with the aid of resouices di-awn from distant 
lands; and a close analogy is observable between the practices which 
were then pursued by the most progressive countries and some of the 
expedients which are being proposed at the present time. The com- 
mercial struggles and the economic controversies of the seventeenth 
century may seem petty and trivial; but the atmosphere is perfectly 
familiar, since they are thorouglily modern in character. 

The preceding period of thi'ee hundred years with which we are 
concerned at present — the fom-teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
^ — was also a time of rapid movement in the economic sphere ; but the 
changes which occun-ed in that era contrast forcibly with those of the 
modern world. There are few indications of steady gi-owth in those 
troubled times ; they were marked, instead, by the break up of medieval 
society and the reconstruction of economic organisation on entirely 
different lines. It is probable that according to modern standards no 
startling change in the total volume of trade occmTed between the reign 
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of Philip the Pair and the accession of Hei^ of Navarre; but during 
tliat time the methods of commercial practice had been fundamentally 
altered, and the institutions which controlled industrial activity had been 
remodelled. Although the processes of manufacture and agriculture 
remained almost the same, there was a veritable revolution in commerce 
at the close of the Middle Ages; and as its result, every aspect of 
economic life and every member of the body economic was transformed. 
The drastic character of these changes will be more easily understood, if 
we try to compare economic life in the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century, when medieval institutions were at their best, mth the state of 
afiairs at the opening of the seventeenth, when the modern period was 
already beginning. 

The area traversed by fourteenth century merchants was very 
restricted, when compared with the voyages of Dutch or English traders 
in the seventeenth century. Medieval Christendom was hemmed in 
on the east and south by Mohammadan lands; and though Europeans 
ventui-ed to the borders of these territories and founded factories at many 
points in them, they could not penetrate into the interior or establish 
direct commercial connexions with the distant regions wliich supplied 
spices and sdk. Maritime interconi'se was confined to the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, the Baltic and the North Sea, and the eastern border* 
of the Atlantic. Within these narrow geographical limits, each commer- 
cial community aimed at obtaining a profitable monopoly in some line 
of trade, and at ousting competitors ; this policy gave rise to arbitrary 
restrictiozis on trading voyages. The Genoese and the Venetians contended 
for the possession of the commerce of the Black Sea ; Venice succeeded 
in controlling the trade on the Adriatic and in the valley of the Po; 
the merchants of the Hanse towns would not admit any rivals in the 
Ualtic. The command of particular harbours earned with it a supre- 
macy in neighbouring waters, and secured the exclusive possession of 
particular routes so long as coasting voyages were in vogue. The 
geographical discoveries of the fifteenth century not only opened new 
regions to maritime intercourse, but they also gave a new form to 
commercial rivalry. The maintenance of privileged rights at particular 
ports was less important in the new era when the compass had come 
into common use ; with the wide field for their activities presented by 
the New World and the now accessible Efist, merchants no longer 
coafiiied themselves to struggling for a share of the limited trade which 
iiad grown up at special points; statesmen learned to rie with each 
other in trying to extend the market for goods by establishing factories 
in remote lauds and planting colonies, for this seemed to be the secret 
of commercial success. Political and commercial considerations were so 
closely mingled at the opening of the seventeenth century that it is 
diflicult to distinguish the trading enterprise from the military ambition 
of tiris period; but at least it may be said that the merchants who 
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were content to abide by the old routes and methods of business were 
being rapidly deposed from their former supremacy. 

As compared with the conditions which prevail in modern days, 
society in the fourteenth century was very definitely organised in 
recognised groups. Personal relations were not easily alterable at will ; 
there were few opportunities for change of employment or even for 
change of residence from one place to another. In rural districts the 
peasantry were everywhere practically attached to particular estates as 
serfs; and the m-tisan classes had but little encouragement to migrate 
from place to place, though in some callings, such as that of masons, 
special provision was made for undertaking work in any locality where 
building was required ; while in other instances there seems to have 
been a recognised period of Wanderjahre, Even the merchants engaged 
in active trade were forced, as we have seen, to keep to certain routes of 
commercial connexion, and at other times their operations were confined 
to transactions in some one class of goods and no other ; there was com- 
paratively little freedom for change in any department of trading 
actirtty. In the most advanced communities such restrictions had not 
been swept away entii-ely even at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century; but they were much criticised, and the difiiculty of enforcing 
them was increasing. 

The deeply-marked social distinctions and strong local attachments 
of the Middle Ages were closely connected with another economic 
feature, the importance of which is sometimes overlooked. The use of 
money was not nearly so general in the ordinary affairs of life, as it has 
come to be in modern times. In many rural districts the peasant’s 
payment for the use of his holding was rendered in service or in kind ; 
labourei-s were often remunerated, in part at least, by being provided 
with rations of food, shelter, and necessary Avearing apparel. Even 
when these vestiges of natural economy had passed aAvay and payment 
in money had been introduced, the terms of exchange were frequently 
the subject of regulation. There Avas often a recognised rate at 
Avhich dues in service, or in kind, could be commuted for money; or 
attempts Avere made to determine the prices of goods and the rates of 
Avages by authority, either in the interest of the consumer or, at other 
times and places, in that of the producer. AJl sorts of rates, which are 
noAv reached by bargaining and by the higgling of the market, Avere then 
regarded as the proper subject of official regulation. The circumstances 
oi the day and the limited character of the markets rendered this system 
convenient ; but it had also very strong support in the current morality 
of the time. So long as theorists maintained that every article had 
an intrinsic just price Avhich was ordinarily asceiiained by “common 
estimation,” and Avhich Avas, as a matter of fact, closely related^ to 
the expenses of production, the strongest prejudice avos excited agaiMt 
those Avho made a living by taking advantage of variations of price 
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in diflerent places or at different seasons of the year. However im- 
perfectly they may have been carried out, these efforts to enforce 
reasonable prices probably put considerable restraint on certain forms of 
extortion, while they tended to check the violejice of the fluctuations 
which must occasionally occur in every kind of trade. 

In the fourteenth century this elaborate system of economic regula- 
tion was organised by civic authorities ; it was to a very small extent a 
matter for royal or national interference. Each to^vn formed a separate 
economic centre, which not only regulated its own internal affairs, but 
pmsued its ora policy in its trading relations with other places. Some 
cities were banded together for the sake of maintaining common 
interests and formed confederations like that of the Hanse League; 
but on the whole they cherished economic independence. Each city had 
to deal wth the problem of its own food supply ; some towns, such as 
Nlmcs, could rely on the produce of their own lands, though others, 
like Bordeaux, were dependent on commerce for the sustenance of the 
inhabitants ; Avhile many erected large granaries, to enable them to tide 
over occasional periods of scarcity, which might arise from the failure of 
crops or the interruption of trade. The diverse circumstances in which 
they were placed rendered it inevitable that each should, more or less 
consciously, devise its own economic policy, and control the machinery 
which regulated industrial life; some towns had special advantages for 
oue branch of manufacture and some for others. Florence owed her 
prosperity to skill in the working and dressing of cloth, Genoa excelled 
in the production of arms, and Venice was successful in bringing the 
manufacture of glass and silk to a high state of perfection. The precise 
status of the companies and gilds and lodges of the Middle Ages varied 
from place to place, and the organisation of one craft might differ 
considerably from that of anothei’. But this one characteristic held 
good generally, that aU these bodies were municipal institutions which 
had regard to the welfare of the public, or of the trade, in each 
pai'ticular town. 

Civic patriotism not only affected the character of the internal regula- 
tion of industry, but it also determined the policy of each town towards 
outsidei-s. The jealousy of “foreign” artisans, i.e. of those who were not 
burgesses, gave rise to bitter disputes in the neighbourhood of Bruges 
and other Flemish towns; and “foreign” merchants were seriously 
hampered in attempts to trade, unless they could secure special privi- 
leges, and particular establishments of their oam, with accommodation 
for residence and for the warehousmg of their goods. The cities of 
Aragon, Irovence, and Italy had such factories in the Mohammadan 
towns of Morocco, Tmris, Egypt, and Syria ; the members of the Hanse 
League had a similar establishment in London, and their settlement 
at Bergen became so powerful as to dominate over the native portion 
of the place. In the fom'teenth century courmerce was irrtermmiicipal 
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rather than international in character; though similar usages prevailed 
veiy widely and disputes could be settled according to Law Merchant, 
which was recognised as generally binding. Trade was carried on to 
the gi-eatest advantage at the fairs, where the merchants of many cities 
could meet on equal terms. In the present day free-traders take account 
of the economic advantage of the world as a whole, and discuss in- 
dustrial and commercial affairs from a cosmopolitan standpoint, while 
protectionists are inclined to limit their consideration to the interests 
of some one particular country. In the Middle Ages, very few merchants 
or politicians were in a position to take account of national prosperity; 
they limited their views to a narrower sphere, and were content to 
concentrate their attention on the welfare of a particular town. With 
regard both to the administration of industry and to the regulation of 
commerce, the city was the principal economic unit, in the medieval as 
it had been in the ancient world. 

Such were the chief contrasts between the economic life of medieval 
and of modern times; were we to seek a plrrase which should indicate the 
general character of the transition fi'om one to the other, we might say 
that this revolution consisted in the rise of nationalities as the bases of 
industrial organisation and commercial policy. Ecojiomically considered, 
medieval Chilstendom consisted of a system of city States, while modern 
history describes the commercial and colonial rivalries of great nations. 
During the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries we caji trace the 
gi-adu^ subversion of the older institutions, and we can also see the rise 
of the newer forms of organisation. The corresponding changes were 
not of course exactly synchronous in every land; indeed, those places 
where the older and stereotjrped system had the greatest vitality were at 
a positive disadvantage in accepting modifications and adopting new 
methods. To follow the com-se of so wdespread and complicated a 
revolution would be welinigh impossible, without a clue; but fortu- 
nately we can have little doubt as to the factor primarily concerned 
in producing these momentous changes. Even the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were marked by the formation of capital, and the 
process went on with gi-eat rapidity in the sixteenth ; the whole period 
furnishes abundant illustrations of the power of moneyed men; and 
by fixing attention on them and their action, we can most easily trace 
the influences which were at work in building up the economic system 
of modem Europe. 

Modem economists maintain that there are three requisites of 
production,— labour, capital, and land ; but in the early Middle Ages 
agricultural and industrial work were both carried on without the inter- 
vention of capital, as we now understand the term. A capitalist may 
be regarded as the o^vner of a mass of wealth which is constently 
altering its form by means of exchange. He tries to get gain by 
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turning over liis stocky uud is on the look-out for opportunities 
of applying and replacing it frequently. This is equally true of the 
capital of the financier and the merchant ; and till recently it held good 
of capital engaged in the processes of manufacture and of tillage. The 
age of invention has rendered it necessary to lock up large amounts oi 
capital in expensive machinery, or to sink it in permanent improvements 
of the soil; but, at the beginning of the modern era, capital might 
be described as a mass of wealth that was constantly being put into 
circulation and replaced. Tlie financier exchanged his ready money for 
securities, which he held till the sum was repaid ; the merchant bought 
and exported a cargo of goods which he hoped to sell for money; 
manufacturers obtained the services of labour by paying wages, and 
bought materials which were converted into commodities for sale. 
Facilities for exchange were necessary at every step, before the capitalist 
administration of industry and agriculture could be introduced ; there had 
been no opportunity for such an introduction, so long as society was 
organised on a basis of natural economy. In any department of life where 
payments are made in kind or in service rather than in money, no room 
remains for the operation of the capitalist. So long as the cultivator 
continues to bve on the produce of his fields and his stock, and only 
occasionally offers some of his surplus for sale, he is conducting his 
business in a fashion quite incompatible with the aims of the 
enterprising capitalist, who desires to dispose of his whole crop at a 
profit, Dui-ing the long ages when society had been organised in self- 
sufficing estates, the Jamilia in each being engaged in catering for 
household needs and not in working for a market, there was no true 
exchange, and therefore no occasion for a measure of value, or for the 
use of money, among those engaged in different avocations. 

Tire transition from natural to money economy was a gradual process, 
and afforded great opportunities of gain to the men whose wealth 
consisted of coins and bullion. In the twelfth and tliirteenth centuries 
many private persons had large hoards, and received a handsome income 
by making advances to such wealthy people as were in temporary straits 
for want of ready money. Much of this business arose in connexion 
with the revenue system; kings were glad to borrow on the security 
of the royal jewels, thus making it possible to anticipate the slow 
collection of taxes and fit out an armed expedition. Tire financiei-s 
also lent money to landed proprietors, to enable them to meet some 
sudden demand for an aid, and took os security the title-deeds of an 
estate so as to enjoy tlie certainty of being reimbm-sed when rents were 
due. T he lending of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was almost 
entirely for military and other unproductive purposes; it enriched the 
moneyed men who obtained high interest on their loans, but it did not 
provide capital or invigorate the industry of the country. Even in 
those cases where debts were contracted in order to erect magnificent 
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buildings, these costly edifices were not available for promoting the 
further increase of wealth. Medieval capital was lent for purposes of 
unproductive consumption. Thus applied, the money failed to bring 
about an increase of wealth, but remained, as Aiistotle would have 
said, baiTen. This fact goes far to account for the long-continued 
prejudice against Jews and Lombards. Since no addition to the wealth 
of the community arose through their intervention, it seemed that any 
gain accruing to them in their operations must have been made at 
the expense of the boirowers and ought to be cojjdeinned as extor- 
tionate. Under these cii’cumstances the traditional objection to interest 
of every kind was strongly maintained, and fomid expression in the 
witings of casuists and in the decisions of ecclesiastical Courts against 
usury. 

The unsatisfactory character of the transactions of medieval bankei’s 
reacted on the prosperity of their business, and eventually brought 
about their ruin. It was a constant difficulty for their debtors to scrape 
together money Avhich would reimburse the Jew or the Lombard for 
wealth that had been unremuneratively expended; and it was natural 
enough that the capitalists should suffer in turn from defaulting 
creditor's. The Jews were under such serious disabilities that it was only 
by special favour that they could recover their debts, and several of 
the Florentine and other Italian bankers were ruined by bleaches of 
royal faith, about the middle of the fourteenth century; but the 
failure of the Templars, who had also organised an immense banking 
business, was due to political rather than economic causes. At that 
time very few oppoidunities existed of so using capital that it should 
not only bring in a retux'u to the owner, but also increase the wealth 
of the community. 

There was, however, all thi-ough the Middle Ages one such opening 
for the profitable employment of capital ; and of this the great Italian 
houses took full advantage. The merchant who engaged in active trade 
and visited distant markets with a cargo of goods, was rendering a 
real service to the community. He was enabling the inhabitants of 
cei-tain districts to enjoy the benefit of products which did not grow on 
their OAvn soil, or of wai-es which they had not the skill to manufacture. 
So long as the merchant confined himself to such operations, no 
question was raised by the strictest moralist as to the legitimacy of his 
transactions or as to the lawfulness of gains thus derived; and capitalists, 
who joined together in taking the risks of useful business of this kind, were 
held to be perfectly justified in sharing the profits which accrued to them 
from their enterprise. While nearly all moneyed men were under suspicion 
of occasional uiffairness, the medieval conscience clearly recognised that 
the capitalist was fully entitled to some gain, so long as he transported 
commodities without trying to bargain himself out of risks. Capital 
engaged in active commerce was employed in producing goods at the 
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plucBs wlicrc they were most wanted ; and it was being applied to 
facilitate the production of wealth. The importing merchant neither 
increased the material objects nor altered their intrinsic qualities; but he 
gave them greater utility, by conveying them to places where they were 
largely required. 

Tlie economic revolution at the close of the Middle Ages was largely 
due to the discovei7 of new methods for the productive employment of 
capital. New lines of commerce were opened; and it was also found 
that various branches of industry could be prosecuted to greater 
advantage, when taken up and organised by capitalists. Success in 
these ventures enabled enterprising men to amass more wealth and 
to form additional capital, while it tempted those who had hoards 
lying idle to find means of employing them as capital ; by so doing 
they brought large sums of money into circulation and moreover secured 
an income for themselves. The fonnation of new capital and the em- 
ployment of hoards as capital for facilitating production went on apace 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; the lending of capital for 
purposes of rmproductive consumption did not cease, but came to be 
an entirely subordinate, because it proved to be a less secure and less 
remmierative, method of employing wealth. 

Tliere was no apparent reason, so far as we can see in looking back to 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, why the material progress wliich 
had been steadily maintained for some generations should not have been 
continued. Medieval society, stereotyped ns it was, had been capable of 
considerable readjustment, as circmnstauces had changed. It seems as if 
cirpital n\ight have gi'adually found openings in new directions, so that 
the medieval system would have been slowly transformed wthout any 
serious rupture with the past. At Florence, in particular, capitalist 
organisation existed side by side with the older forms of industrial life at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century; and as money economy became 
increasingly prevalent, capitalistic entei-prisc im’ght have taken advantage 
of the new fields wlrich were ready for its operation. But circumstances 
combined to render this impossible; medieval society and its insti- 
tutions suilered on especially severe blow from the terrible pestilence 
kno^vn as the Black Death, which ravaged Europe in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. From this shock the various countries of Europe 
only recovered slowly; and when material prosperity began to be 
restored, the old institutions were no longer suitable to the changed 
requirements of the times. TTie old industrial life had been so *far 
disintegrated by the disturbed conditions of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries that the change from the medieval to the modem was accom- 
plished, not as a gradual transition but as a violent revolution. 

TTuee principal causes combined to subject the social and economic 
system of medieval Europe to an overwhelming strain. 
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Some uncertainty must necessai’ily attach to conclusions based on 
the statistics diwvn from medieval sources; and there can be little 
doubt that the estimates of the mortality due to the Black Death, 
made by contemporary witers, were gi-ossly exaggerated. Many records, 
however, exist of the deaths in particular places, or among a special 
class such as the pai’ochial clergy ; and these statements appear to be 
well worthy of credit. It seems to be generally agreed that at least 
half of the population was swept away by the successive visitations 
of this pestilence. While rve cannot easily conceive what must have 
been the lull effects of such wholesale destruction, we may at least conclude 
that considerable tracts of country were depopulated, so that the area 
devoted to tillage was necessarily reduced; we have also abundant 
evidence of labour agitation in many branches of industry. The whole 
system of regulated rates and prices was seriously undermined; under 
the new conditions the old payments had become unsatisfactory ; 
changes of some kind, both as to the terms on which land was rented 
and as to those on which labour was employed, were inevitable. 

The constant wars of the latter half of the foiudeenth and the 
fifteenth centuries were another disruptive force and proved fatal to the 
maintenance of the highly organised system of medieval times. In 
the countries which were the scene of frequent warlike operations, 
immense mischief was done to agriculture; it is difficult to miderstand 
how a rural population should have suiwived in France at aU, when we 
read of the ravages of the English armies, and the devastations caused by 
the factions. The chronic disorder not only affected tiDage and the 
food-supply, but rendered internal trade so insecure that it was practically 
suspended altogether. What had been a prosperous kingdom, with many 
well-organised cities, and with fairs that were frequented by merchants 
from all parts of Europe, was reduced to utter desolation and ruin. 
Similar results attended the Hussite Wars in Bohemia, and, to a lesser 
degree, the Wars of the Roses in England ; the Italian cities must also 
have found their intercivic hostilities a serious di-ain on their resources. 


Venice and Genoa had canled on a long-protracted struggle about 
Chioggia ; Pisa was at length forced to succumb to Florence, and Milan 
gradually established her superiority over her neighbom-s. Doubtless, 
to many districts the wars brought profit as well as loss; Swiss and 
Italian mercenaries often engaged in fighting as a regular trade, in 
which much booty was to be obtained; and successful cities might 
recoup themselves for their outlay by securing new avenues of commerce 
at the expense of their rivals. Still the fact remains that war was a 
distm'bing element; the instability introduced .by it info all the relations 
of life was irreconcilable mth the .maint^nce-of- the^.^ld industrial 
system or old trading connexions./ _,qC^countries which foi^^any con- 
siderable pei-iod enjoyed a relative impunity froni»axternal“war^such as 
Flanders, the duchy of Burgundy, 'j the Rl^^land, ^d Bayari^made 
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rapid progress, while others failed to regain the prosperity they had 
enjoyed before the Black Death, or sank into deeper and deeper decay. 
The most obvious and important commercial result of the W ars in France 
was seen in the diversion of the traflic between Italy and Flandei's from 
the llhoue valley, so as to increase the intercourse over the Alps and by 
the valley of the Inn. Augsburg, Niimberg, and the cities of the Rhine- 
land ciune to be for a time on the great highway of Eui'ope ; while there 
was also increased maritime communication between the Mediteiranean 
and the Low Countries by the Straits of Gibraltar and the English 
Cliaunel. 

Other political causes affected the more distant trading connexions 
of European cities. Tlie miion of tlie northern kingdoms of Denmark, 
iN'oi'way, and Sweden under Queen Margaret consolidated the opposition 
to the monopoly asserted by the Hanse League over the commerce of the 
North ; while the rise of the power of Poland, and her successful contests 
with the Teutonic Order, inten’upted the lines of its Eastern com- 
munications. When in 1477 Ivan, Czar of Russia, brought Novgorod 
into complete subjection and it ceased to be an independent city, the 
merchants of the Hanse League lost their footing at the point where 
they luid established connexions wth traders who were engaged in 
traflic with the Esist. 

There were other movements in eastern Eui’ope which seriously 
affected the coui-se of merchandise. Tlie advancing power of the Turli 
destroyed the commercial colonies on the Black Sea, and iuteiTupted 
the trading intercourse in the Danube valley ; in the latter half of 
tlie fifteenth century the commerce between East and West was almost 
entirely confined to the Egyptian and Syrian routes; Venice was the 
chief depot on the northern side of the Mediterranean for Eastern spices, 
and the centre from which these highly-valued commodities were dis- 
tributed to Germany, Flanders, and the North. 

The Turkish conquests had forced the principal trade of the East 
into restricted channels, and Christian successes were responsible for 
tlie inci-easing difficulties under which the commerce of the western 
Mediterranean was carried on. The expulsion of the Moors from Spain, 
which was completed by the conquest of Granada, was followed by an 
extraordinary development of national vigour and material prosperity 
in many parts of the peninsula ; but the exiled population aroused the 
sympathy of their co-religionists in Africa; an increase of marauding 
expeditions by sea ensued, and the difficulties of merchants who trafficked 
with Morocco were seriously aggravated. 

On every side, the old lines of distant trade were greatly modified by 
political changes ; and the prosperity of the towns, which had risen into 
greatness us centres of commerce, was shaken at its very foundations, 
while rural and mban districts alike long continued to show the desola- 
tion caused directly and indirectly by tlie Black Death, 
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From ^ this brief survey of the nature of the revolution and the 
causes which occasioned the decay of the old order, we may now turn to 
look for the fii'st signs of reconstruction. No part of Europe had been 
more ruthlessly devastated than Fi'ance, during the fourteenth century 
and the earlier part of the fifteenth ; but a turning-point was reached at 
l^t, and the reviving prosperity of the country shaped itself upon new 
lines. Control of industry and commerce was now exercised by national 
rather than civic authority, while the financial and commercial business 
of the realm was no longer left to Italians and other strangers, but was 
organised by native merchants of entei-prise and resource. Li this new 
class one figure is preeminent; no other French merchant attained to 
wealth at all compai'able to that of Jacques Coem' of Montpellier ; and 
few experienced such a sudden reverse of fortune as he suffered when the 
royal master whom he had served so faithfully imprisoned him and allowed 
him to die in exile. Apart from these elements of romance, the story of 
Jacques Cceur’s rise is interesting because of the important part which 
he took in the political life of France. By helping to reorganise the 
finances of the realm he brought the Crown and the bourgeoisie in all 
parts of the country into much closer relations, and contributed to the 
remodelling of economic life and to the rise of one great nationality. 
His extraordinary commercial prosperity, though transitory, helps us to 
mider'stand the chcumstances imder which a merchant class came into 
prominence in lands where the active trade had hitherto been prosecuted 
by aliens; the rapid rise of one man to a pinnacle of greatness as a 
merchant prince throws considerable light on the opporirmities for 
forming capital and uivesting it available in Iris day. 

Jacques Coeur’s work as a statesman had a permanent value for his 
country ; he was for a time the most influential of the royal advisers ; 
he did much to improve the iinancial administration, and instituted a 
reform of the coinage. There can be little doubt, when we regard 
his position, his preponderating influence, and his financial ability, 
that the creation of the permanent tallle was due to his initiative. 
During the Hundred Years’ War France had been subjected not only to 
the ravages of her enemies, but to pillage by her undisciplined soldiery, 
who wei'e unpaid and had no other means of obtaining supplies. With 
the view of removing the excuse for these outrages, the Crown, at the 
meeting of the Estates in 1439, announced its intention of maintaming 
a standing army; and the tallle became a permanent source of income 
which was practically levied at the royal pleasure. The project answered 
the immediate expectations of those who devised it; the regular troops, 
well-disciplined and restrained from the habitual pillage which had 
proved the ruin of France, expelled the English, and helped to bring 
large districts of the old Bui-gundian kingdom within the boundaries 
of France. But the ulterior effects of the measure were far more 
important ; the basis on which French finance rested was altered so as 
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to place it on a firmer footing. The main resources of the feudal 
monarchs had been drawn from the royal estates and supplemented by 
occasional aids ; but the institution of a permanent taille now furnished 
to the Crown a regular income from taxation, which was defrayed by 
the trading and industrial as well as the agricultural classes. The 
French Cro^vn had been mainly dependent for its revenue on the 
landed classes; but it henceforth became the direct interest of the 
King to watch and promote the welfare of industry and commerce. 
As a result of this financial policy extraordinary pains were taken in 
regard to the supen’ision and direction of industrial life. The corps- 
de-mctwr were revived in one to^vn after another, but they were not 
permitted to retain the old status of mere municipal institutions ; they 
were brought into direct relations with the Cro^vn, so that they be- 
came part of a centralised system for the administrative control of the 
whole of French manufactures. This centralisation and over-regulation 
came in time to be baneful to industrial interests ; but at the outset it 
was a natural result of the efforts of the royal authority to foster 
material prosperity. Under Charles VII the foundations were laid of 
that bourgeois policy which was pursued more thoroughly, and in defiance 
of the expressed (hsapprobation of the nobility, by Louis XI. We 
shall be better able to gauge the importance of this change when we 
come to examine the special character of the subsequent revival of 
French prosperity in the time of Henry of Navarre. 

Tlie far-reacliing influence exercised by this fiscal change contrasts 
curiously with the instability of the great commercial connexion 
established by Jacques Coeur. He desired to open up a direct trade 
with the East, and succeeded in obtaining numerous concessions not 
only from the French Crown, but also from the Pope, and from 
Muslim Powers in Egypt and Syria. These privileges secured to him 
the monopoly of many lines of profitable trade; he is said to have 
had no fewer tlian three hundred factors at various points on the 
easteni Slediterranean. Tliis great commercial fabric, however, rested 
on concessions personal to Jacques Cceur and liis representatives; and, 
on his fall from favour, the whole structure collapsed. Montpellier 
was the principal seat of his business, and the to\vn enjoyed a period 
of extraordinary prosperity through the trade which he brought to 
it; but this brief efflorescence seems to have had little abiding 
influence on the future of French commerce. The main interest 
attaching to the career of Jacques Cceur as a merchant lies in the 
illustration which it furnishes of the possibilities open in the early 
fifteenth century to men who had the capacity to use them. 

At first sight, the conditions of life in that age appear to have been 
such as to make it impossible to understand how great fortunes could 
have been amassed. If the career of Jacques Cceur had been absolutely 
unique, it might be sufficient to say that he was able to take advantage 
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of a great monopoly and to trade at an enormous rate of. profit; but he 
did not stand entirely alone. His case was not altogether solitary ; 
though, like William de la Pole and William Canynges, he was pre- 
eminent araojig a considerable number of wealthy men. It is not easy 
to see how this class could have come into being in so many places 
during this particular period; but this difficulty must be faced. An 
increasing scarcity of the precious metals would seem to have involved a 
steady /all in prices ; so that, apart altogether fi'om the effects of war 
and pestilence, the monetirry conditions »vere singularly unfavourable 
to successtul trade. Commerce between Europe and Asia was caixied 
on by means of a constant drain of silver from the West; there was 
no other suitable commodity for export in return for silks and spices, 
nor was the stock of bullion being adequately replenished from 
EiU’opean mines. The trade with Morocco did not result in an im- 
portation of African gold, but involved an additional demand on the 
European supply of silver. It appeal's that the value of silver was 
steadily rising from the midtlle of the fom'teenth centmy onwards, 
though the fall of prices was not so gieat as might have been expected; 
a counteracting influence was at work which affected the curi'ency and 
prices in much the same way as an additional supply of silver bulliou ; 
there seems to have been a greatly increased rapidity of circulation. 
Money was not laid by in hoards to the same extent as formerly; and 
masses of bullion, which had been stored for public or private purposes, 
were being regularly utilised. The treasure of the feudal monarchs 
had been withdrawn from circulation for years; Charles V of France 
had accumulated a reserve of not less than 17,000,000 livres. But the 
Kings who borrowed from Jacques Cceur and his contemporaries were 
less thrifty; they only obtained money when they had need to spend 
it, and there was no reason that it should ever lie idle. In the same 
way it would appear that, as the monopoly of the aliens ivos broken 
down, the hoar^ of humbler citizens were ch'a\vn upon and employed 
in active commerce. 

By increased rapidity of circulation the diminishing stock of silver 
seems to have been rendered available to meet commercial demands, and 
Eui'ope was saved from the embarrassment of severe financial depression. 
It is certainly remarkable that, dm-ing the century which immediately 
preceded the discovery of America and the importation of bullion from 
the New World, there should have been so many instances of men who 
rose to considerable wealth, and who in some cases amassed very large 
fortunes. This phenomenon should be borne in mind, even if we are 
dissatisfied with attempts to account for it; but it seems to be at least 
partially accounted for by the shifting of trade into new channels and 
into the hands of native merchants, and partly by the practical in- 
crease of the available currency which resulted from the manner in 
which hoards of bullion were being brought into circulation. 
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Success in commerce had apparently been the chief avenue to wealth 
in the earlier part of the fifteenth century ; when we pass to the latter 
half, there is less difficulty in tracing the means by which fortunes could 
be amassed. The matter is particularly clear in the case of the group 
of Augsburg capitalists, who were destined to exercise such a potent 
influence on the political and economic condition of Europe. They 
could draw from three sources of wealth ; for they had access to many 
frequented trading centres, they were connected with an important 
textile industiy, and they had the opportimity of engaging in profitable 
mining speculation. The fresh supplies of silver which they obtained 
from the mines enabled them to accumulate and store wealth for pro- 
fitable investment as opportunities arose. The man of frugal habits, 
with a prosperous self-sufficing household, can lay up supplies against 
a bad season ; but his wealth is not in a fonn which enables him to 
avail himself of chances for turning over his capital. Only those who 
are in the habit of using money or of liandling the precious metals are 
likely to make rapid gains and so to amass a great fortune. 

The Fugger family of Augsburg eventually became pre-eminent 
among European financiers; they were originally interested in the 
weaving of cloth; but, early in the fifteenth century, they began to 
take part in the spice and sdk trades, and established connexions 
with Venice; Jacob Fugger, who settled the style and constitution of 
the firm, received his business trainhig at the German factory in that 
city. Even before his time, the family had made some profitable 
speculations in mining; they were engaged in working for silver in 
Tyrol in 1487, and ten years later they took up copper mining in 
Hungary ; they contrived to combine with other Augsburg merchants 
and form a ring which controlled the copper market at Venice. TTie 
career of the Fuggers was not exceptional ; the Welscrs attained to great 
financial eminence by similar methods ; they too had laid the founda- 
tions of their fortune by trading with Venice, and subsequently engaged 
in silver mining in Tyrol and in Saxony. 

Altogether, there was about this time in different parts of Germany 
a great development of mining, both for the precious and the useful 
metals. The working of silver at Schwatz dates from 1448, at 
Salzburg from 1460, and in Saxony from 1471 ; while the Bohemian 
mines, which liad been practically closed for eighty years in consequence 
of the Hussite Wars, were reopened in 1492. Early in the sixteenth 
century some Nurnberg capitalists esftiblished iron forges in Thuringia 
and they were also actively engaged in copper mining. Apparently, 
in all these cases, commerce gave these enterprising undertakers their 
first start ; the mineral resources of Germany, though not unknown, 
hod been neglected ; but money made in commerce was available in 
the iifteenth century to work the mines, and large fortunes were gained 
in connexion with these operations. Even before the discovery of 
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America, with her extraordinary treasure, there had been considerable 
additions to the supply of silver in Europe ; it is easy to see that 
the Augsburg merchants were able to secure the means of hoarding, 
and of thus amassing wealth which they wei'e eager to use as capital in 
any direction offering a profit. 

Though Augsburg and its neighbourhood had afforded excellent 
facilities for the formation of capital, it gi-adually ceased to be the best 
centre for making profitable investments. The changed political con- 
ditions of Europe and the new discoveries had to some extent interfered 
with the traflic on the gi-eat route from the Adriatic by the Brenner and 
the Inn ; the commerce of Venice was declining, relatively even to that of 
some other Italian cities. The Genoese secm’ed a practical monopoly 
in the wool trade between the North and Italy by the valley of the 
Rhone ; and after the fall of the Greek empire at Constantinople they 
had been permitted by the Turks to establish a factory there, Eiorence, 
by her victory over Pisa, and her agreement with Genoa as to Leghorn, 
was becoming a considerable naval Power; and the trade with Morocco 
oilered the opportunity for the rise of a new Plorentine commercial 
aristocracy. Venice had lost much of her old importance as a trading 
centre; and a large proportion of the traflic which was maintained between 
the Adriatic and the Low Countries was now conducted by sea. Augsburg, 
formerly situate on one of the great routes of the world’s trade, found 
that the stream of commerce had been diverted; its merchants re- 
cognised the trend of affairs, and began to establish themselves in the 
Low Countries. They could gather the threads of old connexions 
there ; the Genoese were in the habit of frequenting Bruges ; but the 
Venetians despatched some of their galleys to its rising competitor 
Antwerp, and in this city an Augsburg capitalist, Ludwig Menting, 
established a business in 14'74. The other leading houses subsequently 
followed this example, and Antwerp came to be the chief centre for 
the financial operations of the gi-eat German capitalists. Their fortunes 
were not inseparably linked mth the prosperity of the town of their 
origin ; capital is fluid, and can be easily transfejred from one city or 
one employment to another. The Ruggers and Welsers and other 
Augsburg capitalists were ready to adapt themselves to the changed 
conditions of business ; the centre of the world’s commerce was shifting, 
but they would not submit to be kept back from having a share in 
the new developments of trade and finance. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century Antwerp afforded 
unexampled opportunities to enterprising men of any nationality who 
had wealth at their command and were anxious to engage in commerce. 
The Portuguese had opened direct trading intercourse with the East ; 
but they were too busily engaged in securing their footing in the 
Indies, and in prosecuting the distant trades, to have energy to spare 
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for increasing their shipping in northern waters. They left to other 
merchants the business of distributing to European consumers the spices 
and other valuable products which were imported to Lisbon; and 
Antwerp, from her position and still more from her policy, became 
the chief centre of the capitalists who were ready to take a part in 
this profitable commerce. 

T^e organisations for intermunicipal commerce in the Middle Ages 
hampered the enterprising capitalist, as they tended to confine him to 
dealings in one particular class of goods and to limit the amount of 
his transactions. ITie modern capitalist desires to be free to engage 
in any promising venture, and to push his business as fast as he can ; but 
to this the medieval merchants hardly aspired. To secure a footing at 
some particular port was a difficult and costly business; and when they 
succeeded in tliis they organised the trade with care, so as to avoid 
flooding the market with their imports, and to ensure that all who 
joined in maintaining the factory and in contributing to the expenses of 
the estiiblishinent should have a share of the available trade. Tlie old 
merchant organisations, with their particular privileges, their private 
factories, and “well-ordered trade,” were a mere encumbrance at a 
time when the main routes of the world’s commerce were being shifted ; 
the real chance of rising to fortune lay with the men who were free 
to adapt themselves to these changing conditions ; and Antwerp was a 
town which imposed little restriction on the employment of capital 
in any direction. The Merchant Adventurers had transferred tlieir 
factory from Bruges to Antwerp in 1446; but they were almost the 
only traders who enjoyed special privileges in the city on the Scheldt. 
English commerce had given a great impetus to the gio^vth of the 
town, which also became a staple for the products of Holland, and 
eventually secured much of the trade in fish, barley, and salt that had 
been previously carried on at Malines. Tire men of Antwerp were 
thus brought into direct antagonism with other Flemish cities, and 
were forced, almost unconsciously perhaps, to adopt on economic policy 
in consonance with the requirements of the coming age. The towns 
which followed the traditional scheme tried to make outside commerce 
directly subservient to their particular interests as producers or con- 
sumers; the men of Antwerp were merely concerned to increase the 
volume of trade and to take advantage of any benefit that happened 
to accrue; they bought out the rights of the landoAvners who took 
tolls on the Scheldt and made their city a centre of free intercoruse, 
where men of all nations were welcome to engage in trade on equal 
terms. During the Middle Ages the only opportunities for such un- 
rcatricted intercourse had occurred at fairs ; Antwerp owed its first 
importance to one of these gatherings, and so far as its economic 
mslitutions were concerned it was not so much a city as a permanent 
air. Hence it was most natural that the German capitalists, who saw 
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‘=‘^»tres. shouW emigrate to a town 
wluch ollered the fewest restrictions to their operations as merchants or 
linanciers. Bruges wirs completely distanced at the close of the fifteenth 
century ; it continued for a time to be the privileged resort of Spanish 
merclmnts; but it lay oil’ the line of Portuguese trading connexions, 
ihe German merchants, who had been the distributors of the spices 
imported by the Venetians, now became the principal intermediaries 
111 connexion with the cargoes brought from the East to Lisbon, which 
was fie([uented by the factom of the principal German houses, though 
Antwerp was the chief centre of their commercial operations. 

It followed, almost os a necessary consequence of the commercial 
activity of Antwerp, that this city soon became a great monetary centre; 
in this respect again it had the character of a permanent fair. The fairs 
of the Middle Ages had been the great occasions for financial transactions 
of every kind ; rates for making remittances could be easily quoted, and 
loans coidd be negotiated to run to the date of the next fair; there 
was a sort of clearing-house at each fair for settling the transactions 
tliat took place during its continuance. One district after another had 
been the principal scene of these operations; the fairs of Champagne 
had given place to those of Geneva; Geneva had been superseded 
by Lyons, which Charles VIII found a convenient place for making 
payments to his Swiss mercenaries. In tlie sixteenth century Antwerp 
took the leiul ; it was a money-market where tliere was less organisation 
and more freedom for negotiating loons than at Lyons; business was 
carried on willi little vaiiation all the year round and was not restricted 
by the definite dates fixed by the occurrence of the fair; nor was there 
any attempt to fix a normal rate of exchange, as had been the practice 
at Lyons. The merchant had far better opportunities here than 
elsewlicre of bon'owing aipital at the moment wlien he required it, and 
for the precise term desired by him ; so that mercantile life at Antwerp 
had many IGiturcs in common with the commercial centres of the 
modem era. Tlie discovery of the New World, with its enormous 
treasure of precious metals, introduced an extraordinary confusion 
itito economic relations in Europe. There are many unsolved problems 
as to the course of tlie distribution of the American silver and the 
ciiects produced by it in dili'erent countries; but at all events we can see 
that the money-market at Antwerp was so amanged as to be capable 
of takiu" a very effective part in the transference of the precious meMs 
from country to country, and in facilitating the application of capital 

to new enterprises. . 

These monetary and commercial conditions were favourable to rapid 
growth; and iVntwerp rose quickly from comparative unimportance to 
ha the leading city of Europe. She was enriched by her oonnenom 
with Lisbon and the spice-trade of the Portuguese; she did not, however, 
remain a mere trading city but became a manufactunng town as w . 
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There was a considerable niigi-ation of German industry in the wake of 
German capital: both the linen and the fustian manufacture were 
attracted to a region from which there was such easy access to distant 
markets. The prosperity of the to^vn increased by leaps and bounds, 
until in 1576 the Spanish Fury dealt it a blow from which it never 
recovered. 

Though her greatness was short-lived, Antwerp occupies a very 
important place in the transition from medieval to modem commerce; 
for her merchants are said to have developed the modern system of 
commission-business. In the Middle Ages every possible obstacle had 
been put in the way or such transactions. Each merchant travelled 
pei-sonaUy with his own goods, or consigned them to a factor who acted 
exclusively as the representative of a single employer. Each city was 
cautious about admitting outsiders to any trading privileges within its 
walls ; and no merchant, who was free to carry on business himself, was 
allowed to “colour” the goods of an unfree trader, or to act as his 
broker. At Antwerp no such jealousy of outsiders existed: any one 
might settle and commence trade, and there was no objection to his 
doing business for the men of any city, or on any terms that suited 
him. This implied an immense reduction in the cost of maintaining 
agencies and in the incidental expenses of trade; and when once the 
new system got a fair trial, there could be no doubt that it had come 
to stay. 

The rise of Antwerp is also significant of the change in the centre 
of gravity of the world’s commerce which has occurred, since ocean 
voyages have become the chief means of mercantile intercourse. The 
hlcditerranean ports were left stranded, and Lisbon failed to take their 
place. The trade which had been opened up by Portuguese enterprise 
did not react on home industries, or give increased and profitable 
employment to productive labourers. The carrying trade between 
Lisbon and Ant\vcrp was largely taken up by the merchants of Holland, 
who had ships and sailors engaged in fishing, and these could be 
ciusily and remuneratively employed in other waters. The Iberian 
peninsula oflered an immense market for the salt-fish, the cloth, and 
linen of the Low Countries; Antwerp merchants had the means of 
purchasing the products brought from the East. While the energies 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese were tlu:o^vn into the task of 
establi.shing their jjower in the Indies, and prosecuting distant trade, 
the Netherlanders reaped much of the profit of carrying goods 
m European waters, and their industrial and maritime activity was 
gieatly stimulated. Antwerp obtained for a time that supremacy 
in the world s commerce, which has never since been wested from 
northern ports. 


’I he discussion of the application of capital to commerce, and of the 
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changes in^ business practice which it introduced, have led us far away 
from the rise of the Augsburg merchants in the fifteenth century. We 
should have to turn back to a very early time in order to trace the first 
beginnings of the influence which capital exercised on manufactures ; 
indications of it can be found in the thirteenth century, but it was at 
that^ date quite exceptional. Medieval industrial oi'ganisation usually 
consisted of a number ol separate gilds, each composed of independent 
craftsmen; these associations had the power of regulating the trades 
with whicli tliey Avere respectively connected, subject to the approval by 
municipal or royal authority of the manner in which they exercised 
their rights, and of the particular rules Avhich they framed. K Ave are 
careful to remember that, Avhile this Avtis the ordinai’y state of affairs, it 
Avas not universal in all cities, that its origin Avas not the same in all 
places and that it did not hold good equally in all trades, Ave may 
look a little more closely at the economic features and conditions of 
this type of organisation. 

The craft-gild Avas formed Avith reference to the requirements of a 
particular city, and looked to a very limited circle of the public for the 
demand for goods. Part of its function was to see that the quality of the 
goods AA'as maintained ; but its policy Avas chielly determined by a desire 
to give each member his fair share of the available employment. Each 
master avos to have his chance, and none Avas allowed, by unduly 
multiplying the number of apprentices or journeymen, to supplant 
other Avorkmen. These restrictions told in favour of the good training 
of apprentices, and improved their chance of employment as journeymen 
after they had served their time, but the rules hampered any man 
Avho Avas trying to push his business and manufactme on a lai’ge 
scjile. 

The master Avorkman Avould be in the habit of buying on his oavu 
account the material Avhich he required, or lie might have the advantage 
of purcliasing Avholesale in association Avith other membei-s of the craft ; 
he would also sell the finished article to the man Avho Avished to use 
it — the consumer; in some crafts, such as the tailors’, an even more 
primitive practice Avas long maintained, and the craftsman Avorked on 
materials furaished to him by the consumers. Hence Ave can see that 
there Avere Iavo points at Avhich the intervention of the capitalist Avould 
easily occur. In the case of goods exported to a distant market, 
Avhen an exporting merchant avjas the customer, he might find it con- 
venient to have them manufactured under his direction and at his 
time instead of procuring them from an independent craftsman ; the 
transition was easy from the position of a constant purchaser to that 
of an employer. On the other hand, when goods Avere made from 
imported materials, it Avas convenient for the merchant to retain his 
OAvnership in the materials and employ craftsmen to work them tip. 
The effect of draAving any industry into the circle of distant trade Avith 
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reference either to the materials or to the vent for the product, was 
to render capitalist intervention almost inevitable ; when the capitalist 
system is thoroughly adopted, the employer oivms the materials and also 
undertakes to act as an intermediary in the disposal of finished goods. 
It is needless to observe that, when this transition is complete, it becomes 
tlie interest of the employer to push his trade and to turn over lus 
capital as rapidly as may be ; he has to cater for a varying market, and 
the restrictions devised for those who have been sharing the employment 
aflbrded by a known market would not suit him at all. 

Tlrere were some industries, however, in great commercial centres, 
which from their first planting were dependent, either for materials or 
for the vent of their products, on distant trade. Organisation, in such 
callings, was almost certain to pi-oceed on capihilist lines ; the rules laid 
down by the leading men were devised by great employers, and not, as 
in the craft-gilds, by small masters who personally worked at the trade. 
The working and i.-essing of cloth at Florence was dependent on the 
importiition of undressed clpths, which were converted into excellently 
finished fabrics and exported on profitable terms. This Arte di Caliinala 
appeai-s to have been organised and regulated as a capitalist industry 
from the earliest times; and the Arie di Luna, which was dependent 
on the importation of raw wool from the Nortli, was also air association 
of wealthy employers. The Arte di Seta was another long-established 
industry ; it had been improved by immigrants from Lucca in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, and was conducted on similar lines. 
Capitalist organisation was not universal in industries of tliis commereial 
type ; for we find that the silk-trade of Venice in the thirteenth century 
was regulated by small masters, who were however dependent on the 
services of merchants for seeming a stock of materials to be used in 
regular work and for selling the fabrics of the looms; it need be no 
matter of surprise, that a change had occuired before the most flomishing 
period of the Venetian silk-trade in the fifteenth centm-y, and that 
merchants were engaged in it as capitalist employei’s. 

The capitalist organisation of industry was not confined to the more 
advanced communities, but might be found in the most backward 
countries, when tlie commercial conditions were favourable. In the 
twelfth and tliirteenth centuries, when there was little export of cloth, 
weavers’ gilds existed in London, Winchester, Beverley, and other centres, 
mid the trade was probably conducted by independent workmen. But the 
clo tiling- trade of England was developed with increasing success, so that 
in tlie fifteentli century large quantities of woollen cloths were exported; 
it was en'dently assuming the conditions of a capitalist trade, and was 
being organised by large employers. In England the transition to tlie 
new condition of affairs took place with little friction ; weaving began 
to be primtised in villages wliere civic gilds had no jurisdiction, and the 
qmdity of the product was inspected by a royal officer, so that tlie 
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capitalist system of giving out materials to the weavers and 
cloth Avas able to make its way imperceptibly. 

In continental toivTis, ivhere there was a large number of independent 
maste^ strongly organised in craft-gilds, a very decided antagonism 
prevailed between the old order and the new that was being gi-aduallv 
introduced. In France the corys-de-m6ticr assumed a more and more 
oligarchical character, as increasing obstacles were being put in the 
way of journeymen who aimed at attaining the status of independent 
masters. .A. fuitliei indication of the same tendency, and of the 
dillbrentiation of the journeymen as a permanent class within the trade, 
is found in the existence of journeyman gilds at Strassbiirg and else- 
where. The rise of a ivealthy capitalist class ivithin a craft-gild tended 
on the one hand to change the character of the old association and to 
make it a company of capitalists and traders, each of whom employed 
a large number of paid workmen ; and, on the other hand, to call forth 
associations among the journeymen ivho had little hope of attaining 
to a higher status as independent masters, and ivho were therefore 
interested in maintaining faA'ourable conditions for a wage-earning class. 
In other cases the pressure of the changed conditions was most severely 
felt by the small masters, since the men ivith large capital and a growing 
trade ivero able to pay better wages ; the capitalists and journeymen 
were then united in opposition to the small masters, who desired to 
retain the restrictions imposed by the old craft-gilds. 

Where the consciwative policy Avas successful and the small inde- 
pendent mastei-s held their OAvn, the results A\'ere not satisfactory ; the 
craft-gilds could maintain the old rules, but they could not control the 
course of trade ; business migrated to the centres where it could be 
conducted on capitalistic lines. In Flanders and in England we hear 
much of the conflict between urban and suburban workmen; this 
antagonism was partly due to the fact that the journeymen were 
inclined to migrate to districts Avhere the rules Avhich prevented them 
from setting up in business or Avorking for capitalist employers could 
not be enforced. The trend of affairs was going against the old type 
of craft-gild; and these institutions, in so far as they were incompatible 
Avith the investment of capital in industrial occupations, Aveie bounc 


to pass away. 

To some extent, however, they proved to be compatible Avith the ncAV 
order; the craft-gilds played an important part by exercising a right o 
search, and by insisting that the Avares exposed for sale shou ( e goo 
in quality. Both in France and in England they Avere retained to some 
extent ns convenient instruments for the royal or parliamentaiy con lo 
of the conditions of Avork and the quality of the ^ occasmna ly, 

too, they retained their name and tradition, though changed 

their character and become associations of einployere. e 

the sixteenth century the organisation of industry by capitalists, whic 
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had been exceptional in the fourteenth centm-y, had come to be an 
ordinary arrangement in tlie principal manufacturing centres. 

The freedom thus obtained for capitalist administmtion proved of 
immense importance in facilitating the planting of industries at new 
centres and in undeveloped lands. Under no circumstances is this a 
simple task; but in the Middle Ages and in the earlier part of modem 
times it could only be accomplished by transferring sluUed labour from 
one place to another. It was tlrrough the migi-ation of great employers, 
■with tlie labour which followed in their wake, that the silk-trade was 
developed in Venice, Eologna, Genoa, Florence, and France; that an im- 
proved manufacture of woollen cloth was introduced into England under 
Edward III ; tliat the Spanish cities responded in some degree to the 
call made upon them by colonial demand, and that the manufactures ot 
linen, glass, and pottery were introduced into France. A most remai’k- 
able development of industry in the fifteenth centiuy seems to have 
been carried tln-ough by the Florentine capitalists, who were interested 
in tlie thessing and dyeing of cloth. They devoted themselves to 
encouraging the weaving of cloth in the wool-growing lands of the 
North, in order to command a supply of the half-manufactm’ed goods 
which could be so finished at Florence as to be a most valuable article 
of commerce. In medieval times the industrial system had been 
intensely local in character; but as capital and capitalist organisation 
were introduced, the local attachments were severed one by one; in 
the new era the great employer is prepared to cany on business in any 
place and under any government where there is good prospect of 
working at a profit. 

In the preceding sections an attempt has been made to show 
how the rising power of capitalism broke down the medieval forms of 
commercial and industrial regulation; the capitalists, who could not 
dominate them, migi-ated to places where they were free from old- 
fashioned restrictions. Capital offered facilities for the planting of new 
industries, the development of trade, and the opening up of mines and 
other natural advantages ; so that the means lay at hand for promoting 
material progress of every kind. Hence new questions of economic 
policy citme to the front. The efforts of traders were no longer 
confined to reUiining exclusive commercial rights ; but they began 
to consider how the vai-ious resources within a given area might be 
developed, so that by the interaction of diffei'cnt interests the greatest 
materiid prosperity might be athiincd in the community as a whole. 
We have alrc.ady seen that in the fifteenth century the French monai'chs 
had come to be directly interested in the welfare of the trading as 
well as in that of the landed chvsses; and at this period some of 
the German princes were becoming alive to the necessity of paying 
utlonliou to all the different elements in the community. Other 
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influences were at work elsewhere which tended to the m-owth of a new 
economic system; many of the cities of Italy and of Germany had 
become gi-eat temtorial Poirers, and, with a keen eye to business, they 
were endeavouring to devise schemes of policy which should enable them 
to reap the gi-eatest advantage from their acquisitions. 

It is of course true that many Eui-opean cities had from the earliest 
period oi their development had landed possessions and agi-icultm-al 
interests, and tliat the burgesses had enjoyed rights in respect of 
tillage and pasturage. But the questions which arose under these old 
circumstances were very different from those which presented themselves 
to citizens ruling over a large province and controlling the dcvelopnieiit 
of a considerable ten’itory. Several of the cities of Italy and of the 
Rhineland had attained to gi'eat political importance in the early part 
of the foui’teenth century ; in some cases they were successful in military 
operations and extended their domain by conquest ; in others the power 
of some city promised protection and attracted neighbours to commend 
themselves to a civic superior; in other instances laud temporarily 
assigned to some town as a pledge for money borrowed was permanently 
transferred, when the borroirer proved quite unable to repay his debt. 
In these various ways civic control came to be exercised over consider- 
able areas, and civic authorities were concerned in regulating a large 
territory, with its distinct and conflicting interests, in such a way as to 
produce the best results for the coramonw'ealth as a whole. 

The gi’eat Italian toivns, which were the seats of manufactures, had 
considerable difficulty in obtaining a sufficient food-supply for the very 
large population which had been attracted to them, or had gi’own up 
within their walls, Venice was forced to control the agricultural 
produce of her own district, and to prevent all other towns, such as 
Ancona, Ferrara and Bologna, from competing ivith her in Lower Italy, 
the district from which she obtained corn, eggs, and other produce ; to 
purchase these commodities, the neighbouring towns were compelled to 
frequent the Venetian market. Florence and Milan, Bern and Basel, 
Ulm and Strassburg had alike to give close attention to the question 
of food-supply, and pursued a similar object, though with such modifica- 
tions as the special circumstances of each toism might suggest. 

There was a marked contrast between the expedients adopted by the 
Venetians and those which commended themselves to the Florentines. 
The merchant princes of Florence bought large ^tates in Tuscany, 
and devoted themselves to agriculture. The conditions of the rural 
population were such that capitalist fai-ming could be easily introduced; 
serfdom had entirely disappeared in this neighbom’hood, and money 
dealings permeated the whole fabric of rm-al society ; but apicultme 
cannot have been a very profitable investment. The policy of the city 
was that of providing cheap food for the consumer; export was for- 
bidden, and the price at which corn might be sold was fixed by a tarift. 
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Free access was given to food-stuiFs imported from abroad, so that the 
farmer was not only restricted in his operations, but was obliged to 
contend with foreign competitors in the home markets. There is reason 
to believe that tWs policy must have pressed with great severity on 
the rural population; a nia,rimum was fixed for the wages of labour; 
and the terms of their contracts wei'e such that the loss ft'om bad 
seasons fell on the cultivating tenants rather than the proprietor. The 
depression of the rural inhabitants in the interest of the consumers was 
disastrous; but many communities besides Florence were tempted to 
pursue this policy. It seemed as if the peasant could be forced to 
carry on the work of tillage, whatever pressure was put upon him; 
there was little danger of his giving up rural occupations altogether, 
H’hile the advantage of cheap food to an industrial and trading 
community was obvious. 

Tlie cities were also concerned in the wise management of such parts 
of their territory as were suitable for pasturage, partly for the sake 
of a supply of meat, but also with the view of procuring wool; the 
Florentines had large flocks upon the Maremraa, for the obtaining of raw 
material was of primary importance to the Jrte di Lana. tVe also find 
evidences of the introduction of sericulture in the neighbourhood of 
the tovms where the weaving of silk had been introduced. The pro- 
vision of raw material and of a proper food-supply were the two main 
points in the economic policy which the towns pursued in the large 
territories under their control. 

This practice of treating tmvn and country avocations ns parts of one 
economic whole was commonly adopted, though it had hardly been 
definitely fonnulatcd in the fifteenth century ; but the general principles 
which it involved had at least been so far thought out that they 
could bo habitually assumed in the political writings of Machiavelli. 
He is quite clear as to the necessity of subordinating the interest of 
the citizen to that of the State; the civic policy of the Middle Ages 
had been that of severing different trading bodies and keeping them 
from encroaching on one another, rather than of subordinating all 
to an ulterior object. With Machiavelli the ulterior object towards 
which all commercial activities should be directed is the power of 
tlie prince. He points out that measures which tend to increase the 
we.alth of the prince, without enriching the people, provide the firmest 
basis for absolute power. 

Such ideas were widely current at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and they may easily have affected the statesmen who were 
guiding the destinies of the rising nationalities of Europe. In many 
countries all the elements that combine to form true national life were 
present; for there was a common stock, a common language, and a 
common law. But the fusion was incomplete and local divisions were deep 
.and real, TTie ambitions which were opened up by the age of discovery 
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Unlimited field for 

divisim ' ^ f I’eligious differences, which accentuated the 

duisions ol Chnstendoin, rendered the sense of national religion a con- 
venient badge in warlare. These positive elements in the growth of 
national life were strengthened in any country where a ten-itorial eco- 
nomic policy Avas adopted, so as to bring out a community of interest 
among the citizens, and to give solidarity to the ivhole social system. 
iJeninte schemes for the development of material resoui'cesj \vith a view 
to one supieine object, involved the suppression of local privileges and 
the increase of commercial intercoui'se ; and this tended in its turn to 
give the opportunity for the healthy interaction of rural, mban, and 
commercial life upon each other. As the economic life of a country 
adapted itself to these new conditions, and as appropriate institutions 
Avere organised, the body economic came to be reconstituted on a 
national, not as of old, on a civic basis. The recognition of ties of 
common interest throughout a large ten-itory gaA'e definite shape to the 
groups Avliich were jiciwadcd by similar sentiments of race and religion. 
The sense of economic weifai'e as somctliing common to the Avhole 
of a country sti-engthened the bonds Avliich united each rising 
nationality in a common economic life, that Avas of importance to all 
citizens alike. 


In the earlier sections of this chapter it lias seemed convenient to 
deal chiefly Avith the rise of capital and the infiueuce of its groAving 
power over the economic institutions of medieval cities. Tlie city Avas 
the type of economic organisation Avhich had flourished in the ancient 
and in tlie medieA'al world ; but it Avas not adequate to the requirements 
of modern life, and the old associations W'cre disintegrated and destroyed. 
In the sixteenth centmy we see the signs of real reconstruction, and the 
growth of economic institutions and regulations Avhich Avere compatible 
Avith capitalistic enterprise both in industry aud commerce; even 
though this Avas still restricted Avithin limits that Ave regard as uai-roiv. 
One nation after another adopted a territorial economic policy, Avhich 
implied the conscious subordination of certain private interests to the 
Avelfare of the realm, the conscious development of the resources of the 
country, and the conscious building up of tlie sineivs of national poAver. 
The main feature of this territorial economic policy Avas similar in the 
cose of all nations; all the rivals desired to accumulate treasme, as 
the means of equipping or of hiring annies; but there were different 
methods by which this aim could be attained, and different subordinate 
ob'iects to be pursued, according to the circumstances of each par- 
ticular country. To these Ave must now turn ; for by briefly tracing 
the special schemes of territorial development Avhich Avere adopted m 
Snain England, and France respectively, Ave shall see most clearly the 
nature of the enlarged body economic Avhich has come into prominence 
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The discovery of America by Colombo gave the Spaniards access to 
an enormoas temtory of which they were complete masters, and which 
tliey «'ere free to develop on any lines that seemed good to them. It is 
no part of our present pm-pose to discuss by itself the colonial policy 
wliicli the monarchs followed; we have rather to consider the aims pursued 
by them for their empire as a whole. The large mass of bullion that 
was imported, together with the great commercial opportunities that ■were 
opened up, exercised a remarkable influence upon economic conditions in 
the peninsula. The amount of gold and silver which the Spaniards 
acquired was quite unprecedented, and might have been used to form 
a very large capital indeed. The West India islands supplied increasing 
quantities of gold from the time of their discovery until 1516. In 1523 
the exploitation of Mexico began ; silver was acquired in greater and 
greater masses, and the introduction, in 1557, of a simpler process of 
reduction of the ore by means of quicksilver diminished the cost of 
production and still farther augmented the yield of bullion. In 1533 
the Spaniards also obtained access to Peru, from which additional 
supplies of silver were procured. Altogether, an enormous stream of 
bullion poured into Spain during the whole of the sixteenth century. 

The Spaniards were able to rely on the best possible advice as to the 
organisation of business of every kind. Genoese financiers were ready 
to give every assistance, and the South-German capitalists, who had 
so much experience of mining and enterprise of every sort, were closely 
attached to the interests of Charles V ; after his accession to the throne 
of Spain they were attracted to that country in large numbers, as great 
privileges were conferred upon them. They were able to take part 
in colonisation, and to engage directly in mining. The Fuggers 
undertook to develop tire quicksilver deposits of Almaden ; they formed 
busine.ss connexions in the New World, and founded settlements in 
Peru. The Welsci-s established a colony in Venezuela, and undertook 
copper-mining in San Domingo. There was at the same time an 
incursion, chiefly to Seville, of other German capitalists, who were 
prepared to devote their energies to developing the industrial arts 
of Spain. IVith all these material and technical advantages it seems 
extraordinary that the di'eams of Charles V and Philip II were not 
realised, and that they failed to build up such a military power as 
would have enabled them to establish a complete supremacy in 
Europe. 

It would be exceedingly interesting if we were able to examine in 
detail the extent to wliich the precious metals canre into circulation in 
Spain, and the precise course of economic affair's in different parts of the 
country ; but the material for such an enquii'y does not appear to be 
forthcoming. Yet one thing is obvious ; the Spanish colonists devoted 
thenrselves almost entirely to mining for the precious metals, and they 
were largely dependent for their supply of food of all kinds on the 
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mother county. This caused an increased demand for corn in Spain 
and a rapid rise of pices there, as the colonists were able to pay laree 
sums for the necessaries of life. Charles V, indeed, endeavoin-ed to carry 
out works of irrigation, and to increase the food-supply by bringing a 
arger area under cultivation. But tillage could not be developed so as 
to meet the new demands. The methods of cultivation already in vogue 
were as high as was generally practicable in the e.xisting state of society ; 
the vine- and olive-growers on the one hand, and the pasture-fai-mers on 
the other, resented any encroachments on the land at their disposal, so that 
it i\as impossible to bring a larger area under crop. So powerful were 
the McaUiy a great corporation of sheep-farmers, that they were actually 
able in 1552 to insist that Crown- and Church-land which had been 


brought under tillage should revert to pasture. The result was in- 
evitable; food became dearer, and the government was forced to recognise 
the tact by raising the maximum limit of price ; as a consequence, the 
necessary outlay of all classes increased, while a large part of the popu- 
lation were not compensated by the profit obtained through the new 
facilities for trade. 


Under ordinary circumstances the increase in the price of food would 
have been merely injmious to industry; it would necessitate a larger out- 
lay in the expenses of production, and would leave less margin for profit, 
and no opportunity for the formation of capital. Ultimately, this seems 
to liave been the effect on Spanish manufactures, and the high cost of 
production in the peninsula rendered it possible for other European 
countries, where the range of prices was lower, to undersell the Spanish 
producer in the home market. No serious attempt was made by the 
government to check this tendency, as the policy pursued was in the 
main that of favouring the consumer, and protective tariffs were not 


introduced. 

The circumstances which prevailed in Spain at the opening of the 
sixteenth century were, however, quite exceptional, and as a matter of 
fact there seems to have been a considerable, though short-lived, develop- 
ment of industry. The colonists not only imported their food, but 
manufactures as well ; there was a sudden increase in the demand both 
for textile goods and for hardware, to meet the American requirements, 
and of coui-se there was a great rise of prices. The small independent 
mastei-s working on the old industrial system, were unable to cope mth 
this new state of affairs; but the foreign capitalists saw their opportunity. 
Manufactui-ing of every kind was organised on a large scale at Toledo 
and other centres ; wages rose enormously, and a great influx of popula- 
tion was attracted into the city. This was doubtless draivn to some 
extent from the rural districts; but the stream must have been con- 
siderably augmented by the immigi'ation of French and Itahans. Hence 
it app^rs^hat this rapid industrial development was merely ^ 
LSco, which had ao very deep attachment to the eonntrj; the 
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Spaiiiarii themselves appear to have regarded it as an intrusion, and 
to have resented it accordingly. The Spanish gentry had no means 
of paying the increased prices which the colonial demand had occa- 
sioned, for natural economy was still in vogue in many rm-al districts. 
Indeed, this revolution in industry must have given rise to many 
social grievances ; the ci’aftsman of the old school would suffer from 
the competition of the capitalist in his own trade, while the great 
rise of prices to consumers was attributed to the greed of the foreigner. 
The government was persuaded to pass measui'es which imposed dis- 
abilities on foreign capitalists; it succeeded in forcing the withdrawal 
of the French and Italian workmen, as well as in expelling the Moriscos. 
As tliese changes ensued, the foreign capitalists were doubtless successful 
in transfemng large portions of their capital to other lands; but the 
decline of alien competition on Spanish soil did not enable native 
manufacturei-s to take their place or to recover the lost ground. With 
the new scale of outlay they had little opportunity for forming capital, 
and the hourgeoh class may not have had the skill for organising 
business on the new lines. On the whole it appears that the large 
colonial demands for food on the one hand, and the large supplies of 
foreign manufactures on the other, prevented a healthy reaction of 
commercial on agricultural and industrial development ; Spain was left 
exhausted by the feverish actirity wliich had been temporarily induced, 
and which passed away. 

The Spanish government was firmly convinced that the best means 
of promoting the power of the country was by hoarding the large share 
of the produce of the mines which came into tlieir possession, and they 
made frequent efforts to prevent the export of any bullion into other 
parts of Europe, though the Genoese and German capitalists had special 
licenses which allowed them to transmit it. It is obviously impossible 
that tlie government could have succeeded in enforcing this prohibi- 
tion, under the existing conditions of trade ; most of the bullion which 
arrived at Seville belonged to the merclmnts and manufacturei-s who were 
concerned in supplying the colonial demand for goods. The ingots which 
were not taken to the mint may have been hoarded for a time ; but the 
foreign capitalists would not allow their money to lie idle, and much of 
it must have been exported, in spite of all laws to the contrary, to pay 
for the cheaper manufactures which were coming in from abroad 
Comparatively little coin could have passed into general circulation in 
Spain itself; payments from the towns for agricultural produce would 
scarcely ovcrbalmice the payments due from the country for the dearer 
manufactured goods. 

The Spanish rulex-s had ignonmtly and unintentionally pursued 
the precise coui-se of policy recommended by Machiavelli. They had 
sought to accumulate treasure in the coffers of the State, and they 
Ixad by tlieir mistaken measm-es allowed the subjects to continue poor. 
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passed into the country had no steady and persistent 
leaction on industrial and agricultural life; and when the military 
exipncies of Ihihp’s policy reduced him to bankruptcy, it became 
obuous to the world that the Spaniards had completely misused the 
unique opportunities which lay within their gi-asp. They had sacrificed 
everything else to the accumulation of treasure by the Crown, and they 
had completely failed to attain the one object on which they had 
concentrated all their efforts. 


Ihe pernianent gain from the treasure imported into Europe went to 
those countries which were able to employ it as capital for industrial 
or agricultui-al improvement, and Spain could do neither. There was 
e\ ery prospect, at one time, that the greatest advantage would be reaped 
^3^ Spanish subjects in the Netherlands. The policy of the government, 
however, and the failure of the Duke of Alva to recognise the importance 
of trading interests, rendered this impossible. ITie Wai- in the Low 
Couiitnes not only caused the migration of industry from that part of 
Spanish territory, but tended to bring about the collapse of the great 
capitalists who had allied themselves to the Spanish interest. The 
foreigner ivere being gradually excluded from taking any direct part 
in tlie new industrial developments in Spain ; they confined themselves 
more and more to banking business, and to financial operations in the 
government service. But the persistent failure of the Spanish and 
imperial policy in one country after another had the effect of crippling 
several of the great Genoese and Gei’man houses, and at length di-aiued 
the resources even of such millionaires as the Fuggers. The decline of 
these bankei'S jjroved that the control of the treasme of the New World 
was passing into other hands ; as a matter of fact it was shifting more 
and more into the possession of the Dutch, who were making their 
country a harbour of refuge for persons expelled from the Spanish 
Netherlands, and who were building up a great centre of commercial 
and industrial life at Amsterdam. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the people of Holland had succeeded in winning the greater pai-t 
of tlie gains which accrued from the Portuguese discoveries, wliile they 
had also succeeded in di'awing to themselves a large shai'C of the treasme 
of Spanish America, and in using it as capital in commerce, in shipping, 
and in industrial pursuits. It was the nemesis of the policy of his 
Catholic Majesty that his subjects failed to derive real advantage from 
the much vaunted American possessions, and that the gains which might 
have enriched the peninsula went to his bitteiest enemies. 


In the middle of the sixteenth century, England was not a com- 
petitor with Spain and France for the sovereignty of the world ; her 
poUtical ambition was far humbler; the dangers that tlu-eatened her 
were so imminent, and her means of defence so insufficient, that it was 
only by devoting great care to the development of her resoui'ces that she 
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could hope to retain political independence, William Cecil found liim- 
self called upon to guide the destinies of the realm, at a time when the 
country was destitute of munitions of war. Elizabeth’s Protestantism 
seriously interfered with the opportunities of procm-ing military stores ; 
tlie chief supply of s;iltpeti-e and sulplim-, which were required for gun- 
powder, as well us of tlie metals wliich were necessary for the making of 
ordnance, came from porb controlled by the great Homan Catholic 
Power's. The native mining industries were quite mideveloped, and 
England could easily have been prevented from pm-chasing copper and 
iron from abroad. IVoolleu cloth was the chief export from the counti-y ; 
but alum, which rvas used in the processes of dyeing and finishing, 
was obtained from the mines at Tolfa, near Civith Vccchia, A hoard 
of bullion, laid up against possible emergencies, was a political 
luxury whiclr Cecil could not allbrd; all the resources that the Crown 
could dispose of, either as pei-aonal possessions, or by influence exercised 
on loyal subjeeb, were devoted to the planting of indusbies which 
directly subserved the strength of the realm and rendered it less 
hopelessly unprepared for tlie struggle that could not be indefinitely 
jiostponed. When the storm bui-st at last, and England had to get ready 
ibr meeting the Spanish Araiada, it was found tliat the leeway had 
been entirely made up, and that English guns and gunners were as 
good as those of Spain, and better too. 

It would in any case have been useless for Cecil to imitate the 
Spanish policy and amass bullion to serve for the payment of mercenaries. 
England had no access to silver mines, and she was forced to rely on her 
own sons to man her fleeb and to serve in her armies. It was essential 
to adhere to the policy which was even then traditional in England, 
and to take pains that there should be a well-diffused and healthy 
population. Witli this end in view, the government was specially 
anxious to maintain tillage, os an avocation which gave employment to 
vigorous labourers ; and agriculture came to be encom-uged, not merely 
on economic but on military gromids, Li a similar way, much attention 
was paid to scem'ing favourable conditions for the maintenance of a 
large sea-faring population. The fishing trades were important as a 
source of wealth, but even more so os a school of seamanship and a ready 
way of training men who should be capable of serving in naval warfare ; 
this employment was artificially stimulated, and people Avere compelled 
by law to eat fish on three days in the week. The speeiid exigencies of 
the situation forced Cecil to devote tlie greatest possible care to develop- 
ing native resources of every kind in such a fashion that they should, us 
much as po»ible, contribute directly to the national strength. The 
government was of course aware tliat the general increase of industrial 
skill and of commercial activity was likewise of importance; in the 
actual circumstances of England these were the only means of procuring 
treasure at ail *, hut, since tlie supply could only be secured indirectly, it 
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was not treated as an immediate, far less as an exclusive object, as it 
had been with the Spaniards. 

'Ihe method which Cecil adopted for carrying out these aims presents 
another interesting contrast with the com-se of affairs in Spain. He had, 
indeed, to obtain assistance from tlie group of Augsbui’g capitalists who 
had taken such a leading part in Em’opean finance ; but he relied on 
them rather for their technical skill and enterprise in organising under- 
takings, than for the capital with which new schemes were carried out. 
Ihe usual plan was to grant a concession to a company, the capital 
being subscribed in England, though the management was controlled 
by the Hochstetters and other German adventmrers. By these means, 
the arts of brass-founding and wire-dramng were planted, and mining 
for the useful metals was largely canned on. Most important of all 
was the skill of German engineers; their methods of pumping water 
were introduced, and rendered mining possible where it had never been 
practised before. Not only the hardware trades, but whatever other 
industry was subsidiary to any of the forms of national strength, 
came under Cecil’s special care; among these may be instanced the 
manufacture of sailcloth, Avhich he was at peisonal pains to promote. 

The government looked with a favom'able eye on the introduction 
of useful industries of any kind; but especially welcomed those which 
consisted in the working up of native products, and which would save 
the necessity of importing finished goods from abroad. The favourite 
mode of encouragement was one which cost the Cromi nothing, ^vhile 
yet it encouraged alien adventui’ers to do their best. Exclusive privi- 
leges for the exercise of the trade were granted, and in tliis way the 
nianufactm’e of glass, paper, stai’ch, soap, and other commodities of 
common consumption were successfully established. Circumstances were 
specially favourable to such attempts at this paidicular time. England 
served as a haven of refuge for many of the artisans who were dispemed 
by the wars in the Netherlands, and skilled workmen emigrated hither 
even from such distant countries as Greece, Italy, and Spain. Some of 
them appear to have possessed capital, and many of them were highly 
skilled in departments of industry which had been practically um-epre- 
sented in Enghuid. 

The dislike felt by Englishmen for foreigners ^vas almost as strong 
as that of the Spaniai’ds, and there was some little difficulty in 
disai-ming the local hostility to these settlers. The new industries 
were on the whole developed on capitalist lines; the old craft-gilds 
had ceased to be effective forces, and there was little serious oppo- 
sition from them. In so far as native industiial organisation was 
reinvigorated in England towards tlie close of this reign, it took the form 
of capitalist associations, and these appear to have been for a time the 
sb-ongholds of opposition to the alien invasion. The central govern- 
ment, however, was firm in its attitude of encom’aging the immigrants, 
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while it also desired so fur as possible to merge them with the existing 
j)Oj)ulation, and to use them as means for the tcclmical education of 
Eiiglidimen. In this Cecil, who personally revised the regulations for 
settling Uie aliens, was singularly successful ; though tire Dutch and 
^Yalloon colonies were separately organised for social and religious 
purposes, they soon came to be highly appreciated by their neighbour's 
as an imporbmt factor in the economic welfai-c of the country. Spain 
had suliered seriously by imposing disabilities on aliens, and Englorrd 
gained immensely by encouraging their immigration and absorbing them 
as an integnd jrart of the natioir. 

The improvement of industr-y had a very favourable reaction on the 
progress of agriculture. At the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign the 
condition of rural life was eminently unsatisfactory; an increasing area 
was being diverted froirr tillage to pastirre-fiu'ining; the wool whicli 
was produced in such hu'ge quarrtitics, and the cloth into ■which it was 
manufaclurx'd, fetched very high prices; this export-trade was un- 
doubtedly tlie channel tluough whicli a portion of the treasure from 
Uie New ^Vorld began to flow into England. Beneficial os this de- 
velopment was in many ways, it yet entailed serious grievances in rural 
districts. The price of corn was relatively low, and there .seemed to 
be a danger that the food-supply would fall short. Pleasures were 
devised for giving tiie fanner the best opportunity for selling his corn 
in any part of the country, and not unfrequenlly for exporting it on 
easy terms. Great pains were also taken to ensure that he should have 
an adequate supply of labour, and to encourage those particular forms 
of indusU-y which were subsidiary to agricultm-al operations. In no otlier 
country of Europe were the interests of agriculture put so prominently 
forward. English statesmen realised that it was ueccssai'y to render 
tillage profitable if it was to be properly maintained, and progress in 
tlie indusli'ial arts ivas treated as a subonlinate consideration. As the 
demands of the industrial population for food increased, aird as the 
improving marine of England gave access to markets abroad, those who 
were pumuing agriculture as a trade found that tlicy could work at a 
profit. The revival of agricultui-e, moreover, was possible without a 
serious diminution of tlie aiea which was devoted to sheep. The conflict 
between the two rm'ol iutci'csts in England was not so keen as in Spain. 
By the introduction of convertible husbandry, a better return could be 
obhunetl from the same acreage. The old common fields were broken 
up ; land was occupied in severalty ; and each farmer was free to pursue 
his avocation to the best of his ability imd means. By this new method 
tlie land enjoyed long periods of rest, and tijc soil recovered from the 
exluausting eflects of the persistent, though slovenly, tillage to which it 
had long been subjected. Enclosure and readjustment aflbrdod the 
ojiporluuily of greiitly increasing the production from the laud, witliout 
additioiud expenditure of capiUd. 
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The improvemenb of industiy and tillage had very favourable effects 
on the commerce of the country. There was each year a larger and 
larger available surplus which could be exported. The export of English 
cloth came to be entirely in the hands of English shippers ; and, when 
the opportunity at length occuiTed for England to plant colonies beyond 
the seas, she was able to meet their immediate necessities without any 
strain upon her internal condition. Partly through the force of cir- 
cumstances, but partly also thi'ough the wisdom of the government, 
thei’e was a development of the manufacture of native products, which 
reacted in a healthy and natural manner on the improvement of 
agi’icultm’e and the increase of trade. The admirable picture given 
in Hales’ Discourse of the Common Weal, of the condition of affairs 
under Edward VI shows us the evils of the transition at a time when 
both the Cro^vn and the people felt the pressure of poverty. This 
was in some ways more apparent than real, and was partly due to 
the debased condition of the coinage. When with the restoration of 
the currency England began to receive her share of the treasm’e of 
the New World, improvement proceeded rapidly. At the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign the people were wonderfully prosperous, and the 
pauperism of earlier years had ceased to be a serious problem. The poli- 
tical future of England was largely affected by the fact that the industrial 
population was becoming wealthy while the Crown was relatively poor. 

The rapidity with which countries may recover from the ravages of 
war has been often remarked upon ; in no case was it more strikingly 
exemplified than by the marvellous growth of material prosperity in 
France, so soon as Henry IV was complete master of the realm. This 
can hardly be ascribed, however, to a natural recuperation after the 
removal of the distm'bing causes ; it was really due to the view which 
Henry and his advisers took of the duty of government, and the excel- 
lent manner in which they discharged tbeir task. It was to the interest 
of the French monarchy, with its large income dra\vn from taxation, 
that measures should be taken to advance internal trade, to plant 
industries, and to improve agriculture, so that the people might be 
prosperous and able to contribute their quota to the revenue. 
Henry FV set himself consciously and deliberately to develop the 
material resources of France, and his schemes were so well devised 
that the foundations of the magnificent and powerful monarchy of 
Louis XIV were successfully laid. The King was admirably assisted by 
Sully, and profited from the suggestions of Laffemas and Olivier de 
SeiTes, who were respectively experts in the organisation of industry and 
in promoting agidculture ; and he possessed, moreover, the means for 
c.an’ying out the schemes that met his approval. The revival of France 
was brought about on royal initiative, by royal administrators, and to 
a large extent by drawing on royal wealth for the necessary capital. 
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A comparison willi the position of the Crown in England, when 
Cecil was working for the development of Uie realm, may serve to point 
the conbast. Eliziibeth wixs very poor, and she was particularly averse 
to summoning rarliamcnt and levying taxation ; she had little money 
to spare for cncouniging improvements in rural and industrial pm-suits 
that would only bring indirect gains to the government. The King of 
France bird a huge permanent income from taxation, and it wtis worth 
his while to invest a part of it in undertakings that were not directly 
remunerative ; the increase of the wealth of its subjects was the surest 
method of increasing the prospective income of tlie Crown. 

At the time when Sully became superintendent of fmanccs in 159S, 
he h.'id to face an enormous burden of debt, entailed by tlie expenses 
of the wars in wluch Henry had rendered his possession of the tlirone 
secure. The debt amounted to no less than SIS million livi'es', loans 
had been obtained by pledging the personal estates of the King, as 
well as a large part of the receipts from taxation. Only a com- 
paratively sjnall portion of the In'ille was available for current expen- 
diture. Sally’s first cave was to reform the abuses in the collection 
of the revenue ; be completely overhauled the fiscal administration and 
rendered the incidence of taxation more equable ; while, by cancelling 
heavy arrears of taiUe, he relieved the tax-payers from an intolerable 
burden, and placed them in a jiosition of solvency which rendered it 
possible for tliem to meet the current demands of the government, 
lly these means he was able to steadily diminish tlie burden of 
indebtedness, while there was money at command, not only for tlie 
expenses of the Court, but also for much-needed public works. 

The most important undertaking was tliat of facilitating intemal 
trade by improving the water-communication through diflerent pai'ts of 
I’riuice, llumpliry Bradley, who hutl bad much experience in Holland, 
was tlie principal engineer employed ; in some cases rivers were opened 
to the p.issage of b.arges, ivliile canals were also laid out to connect the 
river-basins, and thus to provide gicat cbimnels of through communi- 
cation; a canal was planned between the Garonne and the Aude 
to complete a water-way from tlie Bay of Biscay to the hicditerrancan ; 
and another to connect the Loire with the Seine was begun. Great 
engineering works wei-e also undertaken in the way of bunking and 
draining, so os to recover coasidenible stretches of laud that were lying 
waste; and iitlempb were made to improve the facilities for travel by 
land, especially in the i-ecoustruclion of bridges. In many instances the 
town cliicHy concerned defrayed part of this last expense ; but the main 
burden geuenilly lay with the government which had been responsible 
lor initiating these improvements, and no less a sum than u millioa 
Hires a year was devoted to the construction of main roads. 

'ihc policy pursued by the French Crown iu the planting of 
iiidustr}- is open to crilici.-m ; but it must at least be idlowed to 
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have attained success. France was already riclily supplied with the 
necessaries of life, and considerable progress had been made in the 
useful arts; but large sincns were expended yearly in the purchase of 
luxuries, and it seemed possible to introduce the manufacture of silk 
and artistic goods, so that there should be less reason for the drain 
of treasure, and that the country might be entirely self-sufficing, not 
only for necessaries, but also for luxirries. SuUy was doubtful as to 
this policy; he would have preferred to check the use of luxuries by 
sumptuary laws, and to develop those industries in which French 
products were the materials employed. This objection was partly met 
by extensive effoids to introduce sericrrlture on French soil ; and, on the 
whole, experience seems to have proved that the King was Avell-advised 
irr following the example of Venice and Florence and trying to plant 
this new industry, even though it requhed large subventions at first. In 
tire latter part of the seventeenth century it flourished to such an 
extent as to provide an impoi'tant and valuable article of export 
trade, so that foreign customers had to pay a considerable balance 
in bullion. The manufacture of glass and that of fine pottery were 
introduced during this reign into various districts of France by persons 
who had special privileges conferred upon them; the tapestry-manu- 
facture needed stiU further encouragement, and obtained a royal sub- 
vention of 100,000 livres, and a sum of 150,000 livres was lent to two 
merchants of Rouen who proposed to rmderi:ake the making of fine 
cloth. While such pains were taken to stimulate exotic and plant 
new industries, a very careful scheme was devised for the reorgairisation 
of the corps-de-metier, so as to provide more effective supervision for 
the existing trades; attempts were made to check the preposterous 
claims of the “ Kings of the Mercers,” and to break dovui the arbitrary 
restrictions by which the status of master in any trade had been 
guarded. A Covmcil of Commerce was established, which carried out 
some useful changes in par-ticular trades, though it did not reconstitute 
the corps-de-metier as completely as might have been desirable. Their 
powers were, however, limited, and they were not allowed to obstruct 
enter’prising individuals who were trying to introduce improved processes 
of manufactrue ; many abuses were checked, and these institutions as 
modified continued to be a convenient piece of administrative machinery. 

The effbr-ts that were made to improve agriculture also resulted in 
the stereotyping of the old social organisation. The King could not 
interfere to force on progress in the arts of tillage; aU that could be 
done was to set an example of enterprise orr the royal estates, and to 
bring pressure upon the magnates to follow it. The cultivators could 
only be effectively reached through the landed aristocracy, and there 
was a tendency to coerce them for their good by the exercise of 
seigniorial powers. The preserwation of the relics of natural economy 
was also unfortrmate, inasmuch as the metayers were thus cut off from the 
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stimulating influence of the hulependent pursuit of their calling as a 
trade. 

nie French government was extraordinarily successful iii consoli- 
dating tlie nation by tiiese means'. Separate and local interests were 
cared for ; but they were always kept in conscious subordination to the 
prosperity of the entii-e realm. The views of Henry were on the whole 
most judicious, and the suddenness of the revival of French prosperity 
is a telimony to the cirectivencss of the administration. But a heavy 
price was being paid for the.se advantages ; the national economic life 
was rendered dependent on royal initiative and royal supervision; in 
subsequent times French indn.stry sulFered from the over-elaboration of 
administrative machinery, while the commercial and colonial develop- 
ment of the country was destitute of the healthy vigour called out where 
j)rivate enterprise was allowed free play. 

Tlie success of the royal policy in England and France presents a 
marked contrast to the failure of the Spanish monarch, whose ultimate 
aim was nevertheless the same; each prince desired to raise the whole 
land over which he nded into the highest pitch of prosperity. It was 
impossible for Charles V or Philip 11 to accumulate the treasure which 
wirs so necc-ssary for the country, and with the aid of which epch hoped 
in his turn to become the most powcrfid ruler in the world. The 
American silver could not be kept in Spain, and there was so little 
native capital for use in that widely extended empire, that it declined 
England, on the other hand, was consciously developed by the groat 
middle cli\s.s, who were ready to invest comparatively small sums in 
promising undertakings, while the goveniment gave active support to 
tile foreign capitalists and workers who.se experience was so valuable. 
The English minister, Cecil, nursed the realm as carefully as if he were 
the steward of a private estate, but he was hampered by the poverty of 
the Crown, and his great work lay in stimulating other people to take 
the initiative and trust to themselves for their own remuneration. 

As we have ju.st seen the revival of France was due to the capital in 
the hands of the King, whose in«\surcs were largely innovations and 
experiments carried out in spite of opposition. In England the develop- 
ment of the country was carried on by the people, in France for the 
people; but both countries athuned a. high degree of national prosperity. 
Huge empires, like those of Alacedonia and Rome, had already been 
familiar in the ancient world, but nations constituted like France and 
England were something quite new. The intimate union of all parts of 
such large are.as and the interdependence of each part on the other, as 
well !is the conscious subordination of local interests to the larger ide;i of 
“ the rc.diu,” — the>c were conceptions not merely distinct from the civic 
policy of the Middle Ages bvA equally foreign to the idea of the great 
polities of ancient d.ay.s. 
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The nation is not only a new phenomenon, but it is the character- 
istic feature of what we are wont to call modern times; and hence 
the rise of Holland, as the heir of Portugal and a victor over Spain, 
the increased importance of England and the revival of Ei’ance, mark 
an era in economic history. The transition from the medieval to the 
modern age has been accomplished; we are no longer concerned with 
the struggle of toivn with to^vn, but of nation with nation, each trying 
to secui'e the greatest material advantages for its ora land and its own 
people. The chief economic interest of the subsequent centmy lies in 
the study of the means taken by these three rivals to build up their 
o^vn strength and to weaken their adversaries. Each had entered on 
a career of material prosperity, and each had adapted its system with 
more or less success to modern industrial and commercial conditions. 
It is worth while, however, to cast a retrospecting glance at some of the 
places which had been distanced in the race for wealth, and to enquire 
why so many of the cities which had attained to great prosperity in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries failed to share in the extraordinary 
impulse which was given to progress by the discovery of the New World 
and its treasures. Some of them did not advance, and others distinctly 
declined. 

The change of commercial routes was the most obvious reason 
for the decadence of some of the magnificent cities of the Middle Ages. 
Commerce takes the path of the least resistance, and none of the overland 
routes to the East or passes across the Alps could compare Avith the 
convenience of an unbroken voyage from the Moluccas to Amsterdam. 
The Italian and South-German toAvns which had been occupied with the 
Eastern trade, and the Baltic and Lithuanian cities ivhich had been the 
gi'eat depots of the Hanse League, ceased to be the chief centres of 
commerce, and from the mere fact of their geographical position were 
left on a siding. In the case of Stettin and other toAvns Avhich had 
been merely mercantile, and where thei’e had been no success in de- 
veloping industry as subsidiary to commerce, the decline of trade was 
a desperate blow. The towns Avhich had developed an industrial life, 
Cologne and Strassburg, Augsburg and Nlirnberg, Venice, Genoa, and 
Florence, did indeed suffer severely. Tliey lost their facilities for access 
to the best markets or for the most com'enient purchase of food and 
materials; but they were able to re-adapt themselves to their diminished 
opportimities, and to utilise their resources for the maintenance of a 
prosperous though less notable economic life. 

Cei-tain social conditions prevented some commvmities from adopting 
innovations Avhich were necessary for maintaining tlie continuance of 
their prosperity. Where society had been very definitely organised 
and a social system was stereotyped, many insensible hinch’ances 
opposed themselves to modification of any kind. Success in the neAv 
order of things depended on adaptability. Capitalists Avere organising 
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industry on other lines, and opening up wder commercial connexions. 
Those wlio were unable to adopt the modem methods of business were 
necessarily disbuiced in the i-ace. The industrial centres where the 
craft-gilds had been most vigorous and had retained tlieir power most 
successfully, were at a positive disadvantage in entering on competition 
witii neighbours who had imposed no such restrictions. Modem nations 
have incorporated tlie towns which were fomierly so powerful and wliich 
failed to maintain the leading position they once held ; tliis has been 
in part at all events because their very success under the old system 
rendered them incapable of giving a cordial welcome to the new. 

In conjunction with this social obstacle to progress may be specially 
noticed tlie antagonism which was felt in many quarters to the intro- 
duction or the retention of alien and seemingly incongi’uous elements 
of population. The strength of the capitalist system consists in its 
ability to utilise the most varied elements. Both Holland, and to a 
less extent England, in receivhig immigrants from other countries, 
increased their industrial resources by tliat most precious of all national 
possessions, — great skill in industrial employments of every kind. 
Varieties of type and of intelligence have been of the greatest impor- 
tance in introducing new methods of business and improved processes 
of production ; France and Spain, on the contrary, suffered severely 
from the policy which insisted on assimilating the whole population to 
conformity in religious and political thought. 

Such were the trading and social conditions wluch placed capital at 
a disadvantage, and which determined tliose who controlled it to seek 
opportunities for investment in other lands. But tliere was one occu- 
pation tlu'oughout Europe which offered little attraction to the enter- 
prising capitxdist, and which tlierefore continued to lie almost outside 
tlie sphere of his opei-atious. The agricultural system on the Continent 
in general was highly stereotyped. In Germany and Hungary serfdom 
remained; in Spain, France, and Italy vestiges of natural .economy 
survived. Such a reorganisation of the population os would have 
produced better results presented great diflicultics ; while the intro- 
duction of improved methods often involved on outlay of capital and 
a diminished rate of retum. The small proprietary and cultivating 
pcns.antiy were destitute of the means of introducing improvements, 
even if the value of the change hiul been apparent. Some public works 
for the benefit of agriculture were undertliken by Uie Crown both in 
Fnance and Sp.ain ; but it was only in hlolland where there was a 
plelliora of capital, and in England where the trade of tlie farmer was 
encouraged, tliat priviite capitalists became interested in tlie improve- 
ment of tile soil. There was, ns a consequence, little alteration in tlie 
condition of tlie rund population, and the first changes which occurred 
with the gradual introduction of capitalism were often for the worse. 
It wa» left for Die social and political revolutions of tlie last hundred 
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yeai-s to sweep away the system which had been previously left un- 
touched by economic progress. 

These were the general conditions that determined the ultimate 
distribution of the treasure which was brought from the New World. 
Transferred in the sixteenth centmy, partly in response to military 
requirements, partly by successful depredation, and partly by mere 
smuggling, this treasure sooner or later found its way into the hands of 
agents of commerce, who desired to use it os capital and who employed 
it in the places and avocations where they hod most reason to expect a 
laige profit The actual return depended partly on social, partly on 
physical conditions ; but the results that followed were curious and 
unequal, for while some of the more backward countries moved rapidly 
forward, making huge strides in wealth and material prosperity, whole 
classes in every community and large districts of continental Em-ope 
remained almost stationary, untouched and unaffected by the march of 
progress. 

Nevertheless, though these great economic movements were retarded, 
they could not be wholly arrested. Capitalism has gradually overcome 
the medieval obstacles; it has swept away local exclusiveness, and has 
been the means of developing large economic ureas. A revolution has 
taken place in business practice, and the breaking down of commercial 
restrictions is a change which has affected the traders in all lands. 
Industry has become capitalistic, and the whole foundation of trading 
relations and commercial morality has been altered so os to open 
indefinite possibilities to every merchant Civic has given place to 
national economic life. At the commencement of the seventeenth 
century neither Germany nor Italy had become true nations, but in 
the coui’se of time the European peoples have come to conform more 
and more to the larger type of organisation that had already arisen in 
England and in Erunce. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CLASSICAL RENAISSANCE. 

The Renaissance, in the largest sense of the term, is the whole 
process of transition in Europe from the medieval to the modem order. 
The Revival of Learning, by which is meant more especially the 
resuscitated knowledge of classical antiquity, is the most potent and 
characteristic of tlie forces which operated in the Renaissance. That 
revival has two aspects. In one, it is tlie recovery of a lost culture ; in 
another, of even higher and wider significance, it is the renewed difi'iisiou 
of a lil)cral spirit whicii for centuries had been dead or sleeping. The 
conception which dominated the Middle Ages was that of the Univci-sal 
Empire and the Universal Cliurch. A gradual demdence of that idea, 
from tlie second half of the tliirteenth century to the end of the 
(iftcenth, was the clearest outward sign that a great change was be- 
ginning to pass over the world. From tlie twelfth century onwards 
tlierc was a new stirring of minds, a gro\ving desire of light; and the 
first large result was the Scholastic Fhilosophy. That was an attempt to 
codify all existing knowledge under ccrUvin laws and formulas, and so to 
reconcile it logically with the one Truth; just os all rights arc referable 
to the one Right, lliat is, to certain general principles of justice. No 
revolt was implied there, no break with the reigning tendencies of 
thought. Tlie direet aim of the Schoolmen was not, indeed, to bind all 
knowledge to the rock of St i’eter ; but the truth which they took as 
Iheir standard was that to which tlie Ciiurch had given her sanction. 
In the middle of the fourteenth century, when Scholasticism was already 
waning, another intellectual movement set in. Tin's was Iluuiaiiism, 
born in Italy of a new feeling for the past greatness of Rome. And 
now the b-irriers so long imposed on the exercise of the reason were 
broken doivn ; not all at once, but by degrees. It was recognised that 
there had been a time when men had used all tlieir faculties of mind 
and iniagiuutiou williout fear or reproof; not restricted to certain paths 
or bound by foriiiuhis, but freely seeking for knowledge in every field of 
.-•peculation, and for beauty in all the realms of fancy. Those men had 
bequeathed to posterity a literature difi'ereut in quality and rmige from 
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anything that had been witten for a thousand years. They had left, 
too, works of architecture such that even the mutilated remains had 
been regarded by legend as the work of supernatm-al beings whom 
heathen poets had constrained by spells. The pagan view was now 
once more proclaimed, that man was made, not only to toil and suffer, 
but to enjoy. And naturally enough, in the first reaction from a 
more ascetic ideal, the lower side of ancient life obscured, with many 
men, its better aspects. It was thus that Humanism first appeared, 
bringing a claim for the mental freedom of man, and for the full 
development of his being. But, in order to see the point of departure, 
it is necessary to trace in outline the general course of literary tradition 
in Europe from the fifth century to the fourteenth. 

The fall of the Western Empire in the fifth centuxy was followed 
by a rapid decline of education and of general cultm’e. Tiie later 
ages of classical antiqviity, if comparatively poor in the higher kind of 
literary genius, were still familiar with the best xvriters of Greece and 
Rome, and continued to be prolific in work inspired by good models. 
Tliey also retained the traditions of that civilisation and social life out 
of which the classical literature had arisen. But the barbarian invaders 
of Italy and Gaul were stx*augers to that civilisation ; they brought with 
them a life in which the ancient culture fomid no place. Tlie schools of 
the Roman Empire were swept away, or died out. Such education as 
survived was preserved by the Chm'ch, and was almost wholly confined 
to ecclesiastics. Monasteries had begun to multiply in the West from 
the close of the forndh century. Their schools, and those attached to 
cathedrals, alone tempered the reign of ignorance. The level of the 
monastic schools was the higher. In the cathedral schools the training 
was usually restricted to such rudiments of knowledge as were indis- 
pensable for the secular clergy, viz., reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
elementary music. But even in the monastic schools the coiuse was 
usually meagre and narrow. The superior education of the age was chiefly 
based on a few jejune text-books, compilations and abridgments from 
older sources. One of these was the treatise of the African rhetorician, 
Martianus Capella (flor. c. 4S0), on the Septem Aries Liber ales y — grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. The form 
is allegorical ; Mercury weds Philology, and at their nuptials assigns the 
Arts to her as handmaids. Capella was, however, regarded with dis- 
favour by those Christian teachers who rigorously proscribed pagan 
literatm’e ; and his book, though it remained an authority down to the 
Renaissance, was not everywhere admitted. Thus it is absent from 
Alcuin’s catalogue (made c. 770) of the library at York, a fairly repre- 
sentative collection of the books which then were most x’ead. The Seven 
Arts had been distributed, so early as the fifth century, into the 
trivium, consisting of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, and the quad- 
rivium, comprising the other four. Grammar was taught by exceipts 
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from Donatos or Priscian ; rhetoric, often with the aid of extracts from 
Cicero’s De Inventione and Topica, or the treatise Ad Hcremium. For 
t!ie irivium generally a favourite text-book was Cassiodorus (d. 668), 
De Ariibus ei Discipline Libcraliuin Ariium. For the qmdrivium, and 
for the more advanced logic, tire standard manuals were tlje treatises of 
Poetius (d. 524), which included some Latin transcripts from parts of 
Aristotle’s Organon. Boetius, “ the lost of the Romans,” was, indeed, 
an author of cardinal importance in the higher education of the earlier 
Jliddle Ages. Another standard work was an encyclopaedia of arts and 
sciences by Isidore, Bishop of Seville (d. 636), containing a mass of 
information in every recognised branch of knowledge (Originum s. 
Eli/mologiarum libri XX). It is characteristic of education in the 
Middle Ages tliat compendia of this poor kind had largely superseded 
their own classical sources in tlie ordinary use of the scliools. Note 
should be taken also of the persistent tendency to look for allegorical 
and mystic senses beneath the literal meaning of a passage. Tliis 
tendency dates at least from the teaching of Cassian (flor. c. iOO), one 
of tlie diicf founders of Western monachism. It was applied first to 
the Scriptures, and thence transfemd to other books, with an influence 
which did much to vitiate the medieval study of literature. 

The period from c. 500 to the latter part of the eighth century was 
tliat during which tlie general level of knowledge in Europe was probably 
lowest. Gregory of Tours (d. 595) could declare that “ the study of 
letters” had “perished.” Nearly two hundred years later Charles tlie 
Great re-echoed tlie complaint, and sought a remedy. Yet, even in 
those centuries, there were places of comparative light. Chief among 
these, on the Continent, were tlie Benedictine houses. It was in 528 
that the Abbey of Monte Cossino was founded by St Benedict. His 
ride, formulated in 529, provided for regular study. Thenccfortli his 
Order, ’wherever established, was a powerful agency in the maintenance 
of knowledge. To the Benedictines is largely due tlie survival of the 
Latin classics ; indeed, it would be difiicult to overrate their services as 
guardians of books in the darkest age of Europe. In Germany the 
Benedictine Abbey of Fulda, founded by St Boniface (d. 755), was 
pre-eminent during the ninth century os a home of literaiy studies. 
Meanwhile tlic condition of letters in the British Islands was somewhat 
better than that which prevailed on the Continent This was con- 
spicuously the case in Ireland, the stronghold of Celtic monachism, 
wliich was independent of Benedictine influences. Tlie Irish monasteries, 
many of which arose before 500, were prosperous. They were devoted 
to Icaniing, derived partly from a monastic community, the once- 
fanious Insuhuii, planted (c. *100) by St Ilonoratus in the Isle near 
Cannes which bears his name; and Urey iimi the unique distinction of 
witnessing to lui ullinity between the Celtic and the Hellenic spirit. 
Alone among the religious house-s of tire West in tliat age, they fostered 
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the study of the Greek Fathers. Ireland sent forth not a few of the 
scholars and missionaries whose names shine most clearly through the 
gloom of those centm-ies ; St Columha (d, 697), who made Iona a centre 
of light for northern Britain ; St Columhanus (d. 615), a founder and 
reformer of monastic houses in Europe ; Clement, who succeeded Alenin 
(c. 798) as head of the school at Aachen; and John Scotus Erigena 
(d. c. 875), whose acquirements included some knowledge of Greek, and 
whose independence as a philosophical thinker renders him the most 
interesting intellectual figure of the ninth century. England also, from 
600 to 800, was probably less dark than the Continent. Augustine, a 
Benedictine, and his Roman fellow-missionaries, came in 597, bringing 
with them the Latin language and Latin books. In 668 the Greek 
Theodore became seventh Ai'chbishop of Canterbury. He was zealous 
for the promotion of learning, and certainly introduced some knowledge 
of Greek among his clergy, though the measure and duration of that 
knowledge are rmcertain. Baeda (d. 735), the ascetic monk of Jan’ow, 
was the comprehensive intei-preter of all the literature, theological, his- 
torical, and educational, which had come into England with Christianity. 
Alcuin (d. 804), trained in the famous monastery of York, where he 
afterwards presided over the school, won repute as a theologian, and 
more especially as a grammarian. He does not seem to have been a 
man of originality or force, and he inherited the narrow view which 
was advei-se to pagan lore; but, imder the auspices of Charles the 
Great, he did a large Avork for education. 

The reign of ^at monarch (768-814) saw the first large and 
systematic effort torvards a restoration of letters. The motives rvhich 
actuated the new Emperor of the West were primarily political and 
social. He felt that it was of vital moment for his re^m to mitigate 
the mischief and reproach of illiteracy. In 782 he induced Alcuin to 
leave York and take up his abode at Aachen, as the head of a school 
in connexion Avith the Court. With Alcuin’s advice and aid, he did 
his best to stimulate and improve the only educational agencies Avhich 
existed, — ^those of the episcopal and monastic schools. Bishops Avere 
encouraged to provide elementary instruction for the children of the 
laity. The Capitulary of 789 dfrects the more important monasteries 
to establish higher schools in addition to the ordinary schools provided 
by religious houses. Not a few of these higher schools became dis- 
tinguished. Foremost among them Avas that of the Abbey of Fulda. 
Others belonged to the Abbeys of Toaus, Reims, St GaU, and Corvey. 
Throughout the ninth centmy such schools rendered good service to 
learning. Rabanus Mamus, Abbot of Fulda (d. 856), Avho Avas free 
from any blind prejudice against the classics, did much to liberalise 
monastic studies. His pupd. Lupus Servatus, had a Avide range of 
reading in good I^tin authors, and studied them Avith a zeal not 
AmAvortiiy of the Renaissance. Many of these monastic schools perished 
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in tlic tenth century. In the second half of that centiuy, however, the 
Emperor Otto the Great (936-73) enlarged the horizon and stimu- 
lated tire culture of the German people. His reign brought security to 
sucli seats of study os existed ; and their welfare was promoted by his 
brother, the learned Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne. 

Gerberl, afterwards Pope Sylvester II, who died in 1003, shows how 
much was possible for a gifted scholar in tire tentli century. He had 
not merely read a great deal of the best Latin literature, but had 
appreciated it on the literary side, had imbibed something of its spirit, 
and had found in it on instmment of self-culture. His case is, indeed, 
a very exceptional one. But some knowledge, at least, of Uie Latin 
classics was not even tlieu a rare accomplishment. A tradition of 
learning, derived especially from Fulda, had been created, which de- 
scended without a break to the time when the Univemity of Paris 
arose. Nowhere on the Continent was tliere such a violent interruption, 
or such a general blight upon culture, os was caused in England and 
Ireland by the raids of the destroying Northmen. From about the end 
of tfie tenth century onwtu'ds culture began to be somewhat more widely 
dilfu-sed. There are indications that the couisc of Latin reading in 
the better schools was now no longer confined to meagre text-books, 
but had become fairly liberal. Thus at tire school of Ptiderborn in 
Westphalia, early in tlie eleventlr century, the plan of study included 
Virgil, Horace, Statius, and Sallust. Towards the close of that century, 
Bernaid of Chartres, after teaching his pupils the rules of grammar 
fiom Donalus and Priscian, led them on to the Latin poets, oratois, and 
historians, dwelling especially on tlic rhetorical precepts of Cicero and 
Quintilian. His method is praised by John of Salisbury, writing in tlie 
middle of the twelfth century, who was himself strongly imbued with a 
love of classical studies, being especially familiar with Horace, and with 
much of Cicero, Among other classics who found medieval readers 
may be named Terence (a favourite), Ovid, Luctin, hitutial, Caesar, 
Livy, and Suetonius. The incipient revival of a better literary taste 
w;x3 checked in tlie thirteenth century by the influence of the Scholastic 
Philosophy. That discipline, intent on subtleties of logic and meta- 
physic, wjis indillerent to literary foj-m, and soon became encumbered 
with tlie technical jiurgon wliich Erasmus ridicules. Such doctors as 
Albcrtus Magnus and Duns Scotus lent tlie prestige of tlieir authority to 
barbarous Latin. In the Universities dialectic now shored the foremoat 
place with theology, and their professors were generally advei-se to the 
literary subjects represented by tlie irivhi/n. In England, France, and 
Germany, during the thirtcentli century, the study of ancient literatm'c 
gained no ground, but rallier receded; and the fourteenth century 
showed no improvement. Italy, meanwhile, where the Scholastic Philo- 
Eophy had taken Icas hold, had been showing some signs of a growing 
interest in tlie Latin cloaaics for more than a century before Petrarch. 
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With him the Italian revival of leai-ning began in earnest, and at a 
time Avhen, owing to the causes above noticed, there were as yet few 
symptoms of such a movement in the other countries of Eirrope. 

The medieval fortunes of the Latin classics differed widely from 
those of the Greek. The classical Latin language and literature 
were never wholly lost. But, after the fifth centimy, a knowledge of 
classical Greek rapidly faded out of the West, until it became practically 
extinct. Between the fall of the Western Empire and the Renaissance, 
no general provision for teaching Greek existed in the West, similar to 
that which was made in regard to Latin. Charles the Great wished, 
indeed, to restore Greek, mainly for the practical purpose of intercom’se 
with the East. One of the Capitularies attests his design (“ Graecas ei 
Latinos scholas in perpehmm manere ordinavimos ”) ; but it is doubtful 
whether his purpose was anywhere fulfilled. Some study of Greek was 
fostered, as we have seen, in the Irish monasteries ; and a few instances 
of it occur in other places. Thus in the tenth century Greek was 
studied by some brethren of the Abbey of St Gall. The Comicil of 
Vienne (1311) had proposed to establish chairs of Greek in several cities 
of Europe; but nothing was done. Several eminent men of western 
Emope, in the com'se of those centuries, certainly possessed some 
knowledge of Greek, though it is often difficult to say how much. 
After the schism between the Eastern and Western Chm-ches, sporadic 
settlements of Greeks occurred in the West, especially in France ; and 
Latin controversialists had a new motive for acquiring the language of 
their opponents. Grosseteste, according to Matthew Paris, was aided 
by a Greek priest of St Albans in translating tire Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs into Latin. The Benedictine historians give lists of 
the pei*sons in each centiuy who were reputed to know Greek ; but it 
may well be that these lists, short though they ax’e, include men who 
had merely gained some slight knowledge of the language from intei'- 
course with Greeks. In Italy, doubtless, the number of those who knerv 
some Greek was larger than elsewhere, owing to the gi’cater closeness of 
Italy’s relations with the East. But even at Constantinople itself, in 
the foiu’teenth century, a sound knowledge of ancient Greek was con- 
fined to a narrow' circle ; and an intelligent appreciation of the ancient 
Hellenic literature was probably rarer still. 

Enough has been said to guard against the notion that the Italian 
revival of learning was something more sudden and abrupt than it 
actually was. The movement in tlie second half of the fourteenth 
centmy would appear almost miraculous, if the new light were supposed 
to have flashed upon Italy, at Petrarch’s word, from a backgromid of 
utter dai'kness. The fact is rather that the dawn had long been 
growing in the sky. On the other hand, the revival which dates from 
Petrarch was, in a very definite sense, the beginning of a new ei'a. 
The appreciation of classical antiquity which came with it differed in 
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two respects from any which the earlier Middle Ages could show. In 
the first place, tlie excellence of literary form exhibited by the ancient 
masters of Latin style now became a direct object of study and of 
imitation. Such portions of these authors as had been read in the 
period preceding the Renaissance had been valued chiefly for the facts, 
or sentiments, or supposed allegorical meanings, which could be drawn 
from them ; they were, ns a rule, but dimly apprehended as literature, 
and had very little influence on the medieval writing of Latin. The 
second difference was still more important. Ancient literature was now 
welcomed, not only os supplying standards of form, but as disclosing a 
new conception of life ; a conception freer, larger, more rational, and 
more joyous, than the medieval; one which gave unfettered scope to 
the play of the human feelings, to the sense of beauty, and to all tlie 
activities of the intellect. Ancient Latin writers used the word 
humanitas to denote the civilising and refining influence of polite letters 
jmd of the liberal arts; as they also applied the epitlret humamia to a 
character which had received that influence. The Italian scholars of 
the Renaissance, to whom the classical literature of antiquity was not 
merely a model, but a culture, and, indeed, a life, found it natural to 
employ a phrase not used by tlie ancients, and to speak of lUtcrae 
humanac or lilterae htimaniores; meaning by the comparative, not 
“secular rather than theological,’’ but “distinctively humane”; more 
so, that is, than other literature. The “humanist,” a term already 
known to Ariosto, is the student of humane letters. A man like John 
of Salisbury, imbued with the loving study of good Latin classics, or 
even a man like Gerbert, whose genius gave almost a foretaste of the 
revival, was still divided by a broad mid deep gulf from the Italian 
hummiist of the age opened by Petrarch. Medieval orthodoxy would 
have recoiled from that view of human life, and especially from that 
claim of absolute liberty for the reason, which formed p.art of the 
humanist’s ideal. Lidecd we are continually reminded, tliroughout the 
course of tlic Italian Renaiss.ance, that the new movement has medieval 
forces to combat or to reconcile. It is only some of the clearer and 
•stronger spirits, in that time of transition, that thoroughly .succeed in 
haniionising Chrlstimi teaching with a full acceptance of the New 
lycarniiig. 

1’rancc.sco Petrarca (1301—74), — who thus modified, for euphony’s 
siikc, his suniame Petracco, — was born at Arezzo. He was nine years 
old when his father settled at Avignon, tlie seat, since 1309, of the 
Papacy. At Avignon Petrarch passed his boyhood,— -already charmed, 
at school, by Cicero’s periods; mid there, when he was twenty- three, he 
s;uv in a church the Lmra of his sonnets. The central interest of his 
life, from an early age, was in the classical past of Italy. He longed to 
fee the ancient glories of Rome revived. Twice, in poetical epistles, he 
luljuretl Benedict XJI to quit the “ Babylon” on the Rhone for the city 
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on the Tiber. In 1336, M’hen he saw Eome for the first time, he was 
impressed by tlie contrast between the gi-andeur of the decaying monu- 
ments and the squalor of their medieval sun-oundings. Then he spent 
some years in his beautiful retreat at Vaucluse, near Avignon, brooding 
on Koraan history. There he began a Latin epic, Africa, Avith Scipio 
Africanus for its hero, a poem Avhxch slowly grexv under his hands, but 
was never completed; teme in parts, and lacking Virgilian finish, yet full 
of poAverful and musical lines. But it Avas chiefly, if not AvhoUy, liis 
Canzoniere, — Avhere he had reached absolute perfection Avithin a limited 
sphere, — that Avon him the honour of being croAvned Avith the lamnl on 
the Capitol at Rome (134<1, aet. 37). Thencefoi’th he Avas recognised as 
the foremost man of lettci-s in Europe. When, in May, 134<7, Rienzi 
AA'as proclaimed head of “the Holy Roman Republic,” Petrarch liailed 
the “tribune” as a heaven-sent deliverer, Avho Avas to rid Italy of 
the “foreign tyrants,” as humanism loA'ed to style the feudal nobles. 
With many of these “ tyrants,” such as the Colonnesi and the Visconti, 
Petrarch lived, then and afterAvards, on terms of much cordiality and 
reciprocal advantage. Patriotic archaeology had inspired that crazy 
scheme of restoring the Roman CommonAvealth. But the same en- 
thusiasm for classical antiquity made Petrarch the leader in a solid and 
permanent restoration of literature. 

He Avas steeped in the life, the thoughts, and the emotions of the 
Latin classics. His Avay of using them might be contrasted Avith 
Dante’s in the De Monar cilia. To Petrax’ch they Avere real men, his 
Italian ancestors. He Avas the first Avho zealously collected Latin 
manuscilpts, inscriptions, and coins. He Avas the first typical humanist 
in his cultivation of Latin style. And Avith him the haitatio veterwm 
was never slavish. In a letter to Boccaccio he remarks that the re- 
semblance of a modem’s Avoi-k to his ancient model should not be that 
of a portrait to the original, but rather the family likeness of child to 
parent. He deprecated even the smallest debts of phrase to the ancients, 
and was annoyed Avhen it Avas pointed out to him that in one of his 
Eclogues he had xmconsciously borroAved from Virgil the Avords aique 
intonat ore. The Latin letters Avhich he poxu’ed out so abundantly Avere 
in large part finished essays, in a style founded mainly on Seneca and 
St Augustine, but tinged (especially in his later peiiod) by Cicero. In 
them he Avas ever pleading, directly or indhectly, the cause of humanism. 
An orthodox Churchman, a student of tlie Vulgate and of the Fathers, 
he had nothing in common with the neopaganism of some later men. 
He advocated the study of the classics as the key to a larger mental life, 
not contrary to the Christian, but ancillary to it; one Avhich should 
educate and exercise men’s highest faculties. In all subjects he was 
adverse to pedantic and naiTOAviug methods. If his egotism Avas ab- 
sorbing, it Avas the reflex of a passion for self-culture ; here he had a 
kinship with Goethe. The desire of fame was a ruling motive vdth him, 
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as with so many Italians of the maturer Renaissance; but in him it was 
inseparable from the desire to have a new pattern of self-culture recognised. 

Nor did he plead in vain. The age was ready for some new 
kind of intellectual activity ; the subtleties of the Schoolmen’s dialectic 
were beginning to pall, and tlie professional studies of the Univei'sities 
were unsatisfying. Petrarch, by his great gifts and unique position, 
succeeded in making countless friends and pati’ons for humanism among 
tliose persons whose favour was indispensable to its earlier progress. 
For it should be remembered that huimuiism was not cradled in the 
bosom of Universities, — which, indeed, for a long while, were mostly 
hostile to it; nor, again, was it brought in by a sweeping movement 
of tlie popular mind. Humanism depended, in its infancy and youth, 
on encouragement by powerful and wealtliy individuals, tlirough whom 
the humanist gained a footing and an audience in this or that Italian 
city, Petrarch won the ear of men who became patrons of humanism. 
Rut he did more than tlral. He stimulated an inner circle of disciples, 
foremost among whom was his devoted friend and admirer, Boccaccio. 
When, therefoix!, Petrarch is designated os the “father” or “founder” 
of humanism, the description is correct, if rightly undeistood. lie was, 
in his owji persoji, the first brilliant humanist; he was also the fii'st 
elTeclive pro])agator of humanism in the world at large ; and he inspired 
chosen pupils who continued the tradition. 

In his letter To Ilomcr, Petrarch says, “ I have not been so for- 
tunate ns to loam Greek.” But he bad at least made some attempt 
to do so. Barlaam, a Calabrian by biidh, who had long resided at 
Constantinople, came to Italy in 1339 on a mission from the Emperor 
CantacuzcHus, It was probably in 1342 that Petrarch began to study 
Greek with him. “ I had throwix myself into the work,” he says, “ with 
e.'iger hope and keen desire. But the strangeness of the foreign tongue, 
and tlie early departure of my teacher, baliicd my puiqiose.” The 
failure, thus shortly told, tlirows an insU'Uctive light on the difficulties 
which beset a revival of Greek. No aids to the acquisition of Greek 
then exiateil in the Latin or the Italian language. The rudiments of 
grammar and vocabulary could be acquired only from a Greek -speaking 
teacher. If the learner’s aim had been merely to gain some knowledge 
of tlie Romaic spoken and written in the daily life of the Levant, 
tutors in plenty could have been found at Venice, or at any Italian 
centra of commerce. But a scholarly knowledge of ancient Greek was 
a rare attainment; rarer still was u schohmly acquaintance with the 
Greek classics. Even at Constantinople such knowledge was then pos- 
sessed only by a few persons of superior education, including those 
who were professional students or men of letteis. A Greek teacher 
ot this cla.v> could be ilrawn to Italy, txs a rule, only by some definite 
pro>pect of honour and emolument. 'Hie Ibdiau revival of Greek in 
the fourteenth and tifteamtli centuries wa-s elTected mainly by a suifUl 
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number of highly-accomplished Greeks, who were induced to settle as 
professors at Florence or other centres. The revival was also furthered 
by the visits wliich several Italian scholars made to Constantinople for 
the purpose of studying the language there. In viewing the Italian 
revival of Greek as a whole, we must remember its essential dependence 
on these sources. The higher Byzantine level of Greek scholar-ship in 
that ago was the highest to which Italy could then aspire, It^ian 
students of Greek in the earlier and middle periods of the Renaissance 
learned the classical langirage from men to whom its modern form was 
a vernacular. This was, iir one way, a distinct advarrtage, since there 
is a large corrtinuity both of idiom and of vocabulary between classical 
Greek and the rrrore polished modern Greek. On the other hand, the 
Byzantine feeling for the genius and style of the classical literatmn 
had become grievously defective. 

Boccaccio is the first Italian of the Renaissance who is known to 
have made any progress in the study of Greek. He was impelled to it by 
the advice of Petrarch, a friend to whom his modest and alfectiorrate 
natru-e gave an ungr-udging and unbounded worship. His teacher was 
Leontius Pilatus, a pupil of the Barlaam who had been Petr*arch’s 
instructor, and, like him, a Calabrian who had migrated to Byzantium. 
The notion of Leontius to be gathered from Petrarch (who had read 
with him at Venice), and from Boccaccio, again illustrates the diffi- 
culty of finding tolerable Greek teaching in Italy. Leontius evidently 
knew little or nothing beyond the Byzantine Greek of tlie day; he was 
stupid and pretentious ; his temper appears to have been morose, and his 
personal habits were repulsive. Nevertheless Boccaccio received him into 
his house at Florence, and caused him to be appointed professor of Greek 
in the Studio there. He made for Boccaccio a bald and faulty translation 
of Homer into bad L-atin prose, which was sent to Peti-arch, and received 
by him as an inestimable boon. 

But the first real teacher of Greek in Italy, the man with whom the 
revival of Greek learning in the West began, was Manuel Chrysoloi'as, 
who lectured on Greek at Florence from 1397 to 1400. He was a 
Byzantine of good family, who had pi-eviously visited Italy on a mission 
from the Emperor Paleologus, for the purpose of seeking aid against 
the Turks. Some cultivated Florentines, who had then met him, after- 
wards prevailed on the Sig'noria of Florence to offer him the chair of 
Greek, which he accepted. His coming made an epoch in the history of 
European lettei-s. Pie was a scholar, able to intei-pret the classical 
Greek poets and prose-miters ; and he was eloquent. The enthusiasm 
created at Florence must have been remai’kable. For the first time, 
Italians were placed in sympathy with the ancient Greek mind at its 
best. Ai-dent students, young and old, including several who afterwards 
became eminent, crowded the lecture-room. One of these was Lionardo 
Bruni, weU-lmown in later life for his Latin History of Florence, as also 
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for Iranslalions from Plato, Aristotle, Demostlrcues, aud Plutarch. He 
has described tlie powerful spell by wliich tlie new teacher drew him 
away from tlie study of Civil Law. It is especially noteworthy that he 
speaks of Ciirysoloras, \vitliout hesitation, as opening a new era. “The 
knowledge of Gi-eek,” he says, “ svos revived, after on interval of seven 
centuries.” (He might have said, eight or nine.) “Chrysoloras of Byzan- 
tium... brought us Greek learning...! gave myself to his teaeliing with 
such ardour, that my dreams at night were filled with what I had 
learned from him by day.” Another scholar, who met Chrysoloras at 
Pavia, Pier Candido Decembrio, speaks of him with a similar enthusiasm. 
The Greek Grammar of Chrysoloras, in tlie form of questions and 
answers {Erotanata), was tlie earliest modern book of the kind. Florence 
was then the intellectual centre of Italy ; and throughout the fiftccntli 
century it continued to be pre-eminently the home of Greek studies, 
while at the same time taking its full share in the advancement of 
Latin scholarship. But Chrysoloras did not confine his activities to 
Florence. He taught Greek at Pavia (for some time between 1400 and 
1403); as well as at Milan, at Venice, and perhaps at Borne. He 
visited Padua also, but did not teach tliere. 

The movement so powerfully and widely initiated by Chrysoloras 
was continued by several of his compatriots, most of whom came to 
Italy between 1400 and the capture of Constantinople in 1458. The 
restoration of Greek letters in Italy preceded the fall of the Eastern 
Empire, and was not, as has sometimes been supposed, a result of 
emigrations caused by that event. The Greelcs who chiefly eli’ectcd the 
revival were drawn westward by tlie demand for teachers which offered 
them distinguislicd and lucrative careers. The subsequent break-up of 
Byzantine society sent over, no doubt, a fresh stream of exiles, and 
reinforced tlie ranks of Hellenism in tlie West; but by tliat time Greek 
studies in Italy were aheady vigorous. 

A few names stand pre-eminent in the series of Greeks who 
furtliered the Hellenic Benaissance. Georgius Trapezuntius (George 
of Trebizond), who came to Ibdy about 1420, taught at Venice, 
Florence, Bonic, and elsewhere. His work is more especially associated 
witli Borne, where his criticisms on Plato brought him into controvei-sy 
with his compatriot. Cardinal Bessarion. While primarily busied with 
his native language, George of Trebizond also gained the highest repute 
as a master of Latin stylo. Theodoras Gaza, arriving in Italy about 
1430, taught Greek for some nine years (1441-50) at FeiTara, and 
afterwards settled at Borne, His best-known works were translations 
from Aristotle, and a Greek grammar, ivhich was already a classic when 
printed by .:\Jdu3 in 1495. The study of Plato and the Neoplatonists 
at Florence received a nifukcd impetus from the visit in 1438 of 
Gemistos Plethon, whose mysticism, if eccentric and sometimes extrava- 
gant, was allied witli power and sincerity. It was his influence which 
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led Cosmo de’ Medici to found the Platonic Academy of Florence. 
Another fruit of his visit was the Latin translation of Plato by Marsilio 
Ficino (printed in 1482). Among tlie Greek teachers specially associated 
with Florence none, perhaps, is more Avorthy of a place next to 
Chrysoloras than John Ai-gyropoulos, who held the Greek chair for 
fifteen yeai-s (1456-71), afterwards going to Borne, Avhere one of his 
best pupils was Eeuchlin. Somewhat later the Florentine professor- 
ship Avas held by Andronicus Callistus, who had Politian among his 
hearers. It Avas about 1447 that Demetrius Chalcondylas came from 
Constantinople to Home. He obtained the chair of Greek at Perugia, 
where he taught Avith great success. Other names of high merit might 
be cited, but perhaps only one remains Avhich is of quite the same rank 
as those above mentioned. John Lascaris, much of whose work as a 
teacher Avas done in Paris, Avas inArited by Leo X to Rome, Avhere he 
helped to promote Greek studies. After another visit to France, he 
died at Rome in 1535. These Greek restorers of Greek letters in the 
West Avere happy in the season of their labom-s. The temper of the age 
is reflected in Bruni’s enthusiasm for Chrysoloras, and in the Avords 
Avhich a young student at Perugia Avrote concerning the lectures of 
Chalcondylas : — A Greek has just come, and has begun to teach me 
Avith great diligence, Avhile I listen to him Avith indescribable pleasure, 
because he is a Greek... It seems to me as if in him Avere mirrored the 
Avisdom, the refined intelligence, and the elegance of those famous men 
of old.” 

MeanAvhile the revival of Latin scholarship Avas following the course 
•on which it had been started by Petrarch. Giovanni di Conversino da 
Ravenna, Avho had lived as a pupil in Petrarch’s house, became the most 
eminent Latinist of his time. Fie Avas the earliest example of a teacher 
Avho Avent from city to city, communicating his OAvn ardour to successive 
groups of students ; but the chief scene of his labours Avas Padua, Avhere 
he Avas professor of rhetoric from 1392 to about 1405. Among his 
pupils Avere tAvo Avho were destined to become famous as humanist 
educators, Vittorino da Feltre and Guai’ino da Verona. Conversino s 
favourite author Avas Cicero, but he lectured also on the Roman poets. 
Though not distinguished as a Aviiter, he contributed by his teaching to 
that zealous study of Latin style Avhich Avas a characteristic feature of 
the Italian Renaissance. 

The “imitation of the ancients” Avas more than a literary fashion or 
a pedantic exercise. It sprang from the desire of Italians, for Avhom 
Latin literatoe Avas being opened anew, to recover the tongue of their 
Roman ancestors, — that language, barbarised in the course of centAmes, 
Avhich bore Avitness to the ancient glories of the land in Avhich they lived, 
and to the civilisation Avhose monuments Avere around them. Italy 
had many dialects, and Tuscan, even in the fifteenth century, had only 
a limited cmrency, Avhile Latin Avas an universal language. Practical 
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utility thus conspired wth patriotic sentiment and with the zeal of 
scholarship. But it was not Ciusy to lift Latin to a higher level, while 
the medieval form of it was still current in the leiu’ncd professions, in 
Uie ofiices of the Church, and in ordinary correspondence. Letter- 
writing was the department of Latin composition to which tlie humanists 
naturally and properly gave their first attention. It was in this that 
I’etrarch hatl especially shown his power. His younger contemporary, 
Coluccio de' Salutati, who became Chancellor of Florence in 1375, set 
the example of uxiting classical and elegant Latin in public documents. 
The higher standard of ofiicial and diplomatic Latinity which he 
introduced had llie effect of opening employment to professional scholars 
in many chanceries and Courts of Italy, A close study of Cicero’s 
I.ctters, with a view to conectness and fluency in Latin correspondence, 
won a reputation for Gospariuo da Baiv.izza, who, on the invitation of 
Filippo illaria Visconti, opened a school at Itlilan in 1418. 

Latin cpistologi'aphy was now cultivated as a special branch of 
literature. The letters exchanged between eminent scholars were, as a 
nile, private only in form, being vehicles for the display of style, wit, 
and learning. They were usually intended, if not for publication in the 
modem sense, at least for a large circulation. The range of topics 
was conventionally restricted by a pervading desire to write somewhat 
as Cicero might iiave written to Atticus. Notices of books and moim- 
•scripts, lileraiy criticism, introductions or recommendations of friends, 
requests and commissions, thanks, compliments, occasional glimpses into 
tlie writer’s daily occupations, form the staple of such epistles. There is 
seldom any reference to contemporary politics, to questions of theology, 
or to any modem subjects which could not be handled without breaking 
the classical illusion. Sometimes, indeed, eminent scholars addressed 
theological or political pamphlets, in choice Imlin, to princes or prelates; 
hut such efforts lay outside the ordinary province of humanistic letter- 
writing. Nor were really private matters often confided to these Latin 
letters. “I always write in the vulgar tongue {alia grossolana)," says 
Filelfo, “ those things which I do not wish to be copied.” Nevertheless, 
the Latin letter-writing of the llenaissance bos the interest of exhibiting 
willi great distinctness the characters of the ^vritem and their friends. 
It has also a larger claim on our gratitude. It was an exercise, suf- 
ficiently pleasurable to be widely used, by which successive generations 
of lettered men gradually rose to the conception of a style which should 
be correct, fluent, and easy. In the darker ages the model of a good 
prose had been lost. The Itxdian letter- writers of the Renaissance, the 
imitelors of Cicero, were labouring to rastore iL Tliey achieved their 
object; and the achievement bore fmit, nut merely in Latin, but 
afterwards in the modem languages of Europe. 

It was to he expected that, as the cultivation of Latin stylo 
progri»jcd, the iiuitetion of Uie ancient models should become more 
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aitical. Lorenzo Valla, who died in 1457, was the author of a work De 
Ekgantm Latinae Linguae, which marked the highest level that had 
yet been reached in the critical study of Latin, He dealt wth various 
points of grammar, Avith niceties of phrase and idiom, and with the 
discrimination of synonyms. His book appears to have been reprinted 
nearly sixty times between 1471 and 1536. After Valla, the next 
Italian Latinist Avho became an authority on the more minute refine- 
ments of style was Bembo, whose reputation was at its zenith in the 
pontificate of Leo X (1513-21). But Bembo’s scope was much more 
limited than Valla’s. Cicero’s usage Avas a laAV from Avhich Bembo 
never consciously sAverved, In strong contx-ast Avith his timid and even 
morbid Ciceronianism, — a symptom that the Italian revival had passed 
its prime, — stands a quality Avhich Ave recognise in the Latin Avriting of 
the more poAveiful and genial humanists. This is, briefly, the gift of 
Avriting Latin almost as if it Avere a living language. Politian had this 
gift in an eminent degree, and exhibits it in verse no less than in prose. 
Poggio, before him, had it too, though his Latin Avas much rougher 
and less classical. Tlie same quality may be ascribed to Paulus Jovius 
(1483-1552), Avhose vivid and picturesque style in naiTative Avas compared 
by Leo X, — Avith some exaggeration, but not Avithout some justice, — 
to that of Livy. To Avrite Latin as such men Avrote it, demanded the 
union of general correctness Avith ease and spontaneity. The fact that 
several Italian humanists attained to this merit is a proof that the 
imitatio vetenim was not necessarily lifeless or mechanical, but could 
serve a truly educative pmpose, by helping men to regain a flexible 
organ of literary expression. Erasmus, though in touch Avith the Italian 
Renaissance, belongs to a stage beyond it. His ridicule of pseudo- 
Ciceronianism falls on the sect of Bembo. But his oAvn Latin style, so 
admirable in its elasticity, edge, and force, is a result Avhich only the 
Italian Renaissance had made possible. 

Yet the cultivation of Latin style, Avhile it Avas so salient a trait of 
the Italian revival, Avas only one of its manifold energies. The same 
study of the classical Avriters Avhich incited men to imitate their form 
inspired also the Avish to comprehend their subject-matter. There Avas 
a Avidespread desire to enter into the ideas and the meaning of the 
ancient Greek and Roman civilisations. Italians Avere especi^y eager 
to reconstruct an image, as distinct as possible, of the manner in which 
their ancestors had lived. But the aids to such study, noAv so abundant, 
did not yet exist. There Avere no dictionaries of mythology, of biography, 
of antiquities, no treatises on classical archaeology, no collections of 
inscriptions. A teacher in the earlier time of the Renaissance, when 
he dictated an all-embracing commentary to his pupils, had to rely 
mostly on the stores gathered by his OAvn reading. The erudite labour 
done by the Italian humanists Avas of great variety and volume. 
Many of the more eminent scholars published notes, critical or 
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lixegetical, on the Greek or Ijitiu authors whom they expounded iu 
Uieir lectures; but such work has left comparatively few distinctive 
traces, having been either absorbed into later books, or superseded. 
Latin translations from the Greek classics formed tui importmit depart- 
ment of humanistic work, and were of the greatest service, not only at 
the Ilenaissancc but long afterwards, iu diffusing the study of Greek 
literature. The learned humanist Tommaso Parentucelli, who became 
Pope Nicholas V iu 14-17, was especially zealous in promoting such 
translations, many of which were made at Rome during his pontificate. 
Greek residents in Itidy contributed to the work, liut Ibilians were 
not less active ; indeed there were few distinguished humanists who did 
not give tins proof of their Greek scholarship. In the field of textual 
criticism mention is due to Politian's edition of the Pandects of 
Justinian, perhaps the earliest work based on a careful collation of 
manuscripts and on a critical estimate of their relative authority. The 
manuals of giamuuir produced at the Ilenaissance were inevitably of a 
crude kind ; but some of them, at least, had merits which made them 
standard works for several generations. Thus the earliest of the Renais- 
sance Greek grammars, that of IVIanucl Chrysoloras (aftel•^vu^ds translated 
from Greek into Lfitin by Guarino), held its ground well into the 
.sixteenth century. It was the fimt text-book used by Ertismus when 
teaching Gix.ek at Cambridge: tlie next to which he introduced his 
pupil.s ivas the more iulvmiced Greek grammar of Theodoru.s Gam, 
dating perhaps from about 1415, though first printed in 1495. The 
Greek grammar of ConsUuitinc Lascaris (composed perhaps about 146‘0, 
and printed in 147G) also hu<I a high reputation. 'ITie Latin grammar 
of Nicholas Perotti, printed at Rome in 1473, treats grammar in 
connexion with rhetoric, mid is commended by Erasmus us the most 
complete manual on tlie subject then extant. 

The higher historical criticism is represented by Loienzo Valla, 
alreiuly mentioned as a fine Latinist. In 1440, when Naples was at 
feud ^vith the papal See, he published a tract on the Donation of 
Constantine, proving that the chief document of the temporal power wu.s 
.sjiurious, Eugenius I\' was then Pope. His successor, Nicliolas V, a 
scholar and a state-sman, read in Valla’s tract a sign of the times. The 
Council of Florence (1438), where Greeks and Latins met in conference, 
had lately .shoa'u that the history of the early Church could not be fully 
understood without a knowletlge of Greek writings. And now it was 
{ilain that the long impunity of ecclesiastical forgery was drawing to an 
end. Nicholas saw that humanism would be less disastrous to the 
Vatiain ie> an uncongeniiU inmate tluin as an irrepressible critic. He 
maile Valla an ollicial of the Curia. It was a turning-point. Tlie new 
}x\p;d jiolicy wtis continued, with few breaks, down to tlie Reformation. 

IJeyond tlie limits of strictly literary studies, there was a wide and 
viuiLd field of intere.sts whicli the classical revivid opened to Italians. 
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Tlie superstitious awe with which the Middle Ages had viewed the ruins 
of ancient Eome was not accompanied by any feeling for their artistic 
worth, or .by the slightest desire to preserve them. A Latin epigi-am by 
Pius II (1458-64) — the fiist Pope who endeavoured to arrest their 
decay — attests the fact, to Avliich there are other witnesses, that even 
then the citizens of Rome used to strip marbles from the ancient 
monmnents, in order to bum them as lime. Where the Roman remains 
were capable of conversion into dwellings or strongholds, as was the case 
especially with some of the baths and tombs, they had often been 
occupied by medieval nobles, and had thus been exposed to further 
damage. Many such monuments had been destroyed, and the rums 
had then been used as quanies. But a change of feeling came wth 
the spirit of the incipient Renaissance. Tlie fii-st phase of this new 
feeling was a sense of pathetic contrast between the majesty of the 
ancient remains and the squalor of the modem city, Petrarch 
compares Rome to a stately woman, of venerable aspect, but clad in 
mean and tattered garments. Poggio is reminded of a queen in slavery. 
He Avas the first man of the Renaissance who had studied the monuments 
of Rome with the method of a scholajr and an archaeologist, comparing 
them Avith the testimony of the Latin classics. His Urhis Romae 
Descriptw — the title commonly given to the fii-st section of his essay 
De Varietate FoHunae — ^is the clearest general survey noAV extant of the 
Roman monuments as they existed in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. Poggio gives us some idea of the rate at Avhich destractive 
agencies had been Avorldng even in his OAvn lifetime. But a better day 
Avas at hand. The interest in Italian archaeology had already become 
active. Flavio Biondo (Blondus), Avho died in 1463, compiled an 
encyclopaedic Avork in three parts, Roma Instaurata, Roma Triwmphans.) 
and Italia IlluMrata, on the history, institutions, manners, topography, 
and monuments of ancient Italy. He lived to complete also more than 
thirty books of a great Avork on the period commencing AA'ith the decline 
of the Roman Empire, Hhtoriarum ah incUnatione Romanorum. In an 
age so largely occupied Avith style, Avhich Avas not among his gifts, 
Biondo is a signal example of laborious and comprehensive erudition. 
He holds indeed an honour-able place among the founders of Roman 
ai'chaeology. 

It was just at the close of Biondo’s life that Pius 11, in 1463, 
issued his bull designed to protect the remains of ancient Rome 
from further depredations. The solicitude of Avhich this was the 
fii-st official expression Avas not ahvays imitated by his successors. 
But the pei-iod from about 1470 to 1525 Avas one which saw a notable 
advance in the care and study bestoAved on Avorks of ancient art and 
ai’cliitecture. Within that period the Museum of the Capitol and the 
Museum of the Vatican w'ere founded. The appreciation of classical 
sculpture Avas quickened by the recovery of many ancient Avorks. Near 
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the entrance to the garden of the Belvedere, the newly-found Apollo 
was erected by Jidiuji II (1503-13), — the Pope who perceived how 
reiuLbcent art could add splendour to the See of St Peter, and at whose 
biihling Braniante replaced tlie ancient basilica of Constantine by the 
gmitest church of Christendom. Michelangelo saw the Laocooa dis- 
interred from tlie ruined Butlis of Titus. Leo X acquired the reclining 
statues of the Nile and the Tiber, and the so-called Antinous. Tiiese 
and otlier specimens of classical art, though not representative of that 
art at its best, helped to educate Italian taste, already well-disposed 
towiu-ds every form of classical culture. The Latin verse-writer's of 
Leo’s age show the impression made by the newly-found works of 
sculpture. It is more interesting to note the remai'k of on expert, 
tlie Plorentine sculptor Ghiberti, who, in speaking of an ancient statue 
which he had seen at Home, observes that its subtle perfection eludes 
the eye, and cun be fully appreciated only by passing the hand over tire 
surface of the marble. 

The most memorable record of the new zeal for ancient Koine is the 
letter addressed to Leo X, in 1518, by KalfaeUe. He wites as Muster 
of the \Vorks at St Peter’s, and Inspector-General of Antiquities, having 
been apjioiuted to these posts in 1515. For a long time he had been 
engaged in a comprehensive study of the ancient monuments. In them, 
ho says, he had recognised “ the divinity of those minds of the old 
world.” A pitiful sight it is to him, “ the mangled corpse of this noble 
mother, once the queen of the world.” “ Temples, arches, statues, and 
other buildings, the glory of their founders,” had been allowed to suffer 
defacement or destruction. “ I would not hesitate to say,” he continues, 
“ that all this new Home which our eyes behold, grand and beautiful as 
it is, adorned with palaces, churches, and other structures, has been built 
with lime made from ancient nuurbles.” Hu next recalls, with details, 
the progress of the havoc during tlie twelve years which he has passed in 
Home. And then he unfolds his project. Mapping out Rome into 
fourteen regions, he urges that systematic works should be undertaken 
for the purpose of cletuiug, or excavating, all existing remains of the 
ancient city, and tlien safeguarding them against further injury. Ilis 
premature death in 1520 prevented the execution of the design. The 
grcjitncss of tliat design is well expressed in one of tlie Latin elegies 
which mournwl his loss : Nunc lionuim in Roma quacrit rejperitque 
Raphael. It shoivs the grasp of his genius, and is also an impressive 
witness to the new spirit of the Renaissance. 

This war. a period at which Vitruvius (edited not long before by Fra 
Giocoiulo) mid I'rontinus found many readers. The classical influence 
was indettl already tlie dominiuit one in Italian sculpture and architec- 
ture. It was a power which might tend to cold formalism, as in Palladio, 
or happily idly itself witli tlie native bent of the modern artist, as in 
Giulio Rouiano; but, for good or evil, it was everywhere. Meanwhile 
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scholars were producing learned work in various branches of Roman 
archaeology. A permanently valuable service to Latin epigraphy was 
rendered by Jacopo Mazochi and his collaborator Francesco Albertini in 
Epxgrwmmata Antlquas Urhis Romae (1521), where some use was made 
of earlier collections by Ciriaco of Ancona and Frn Giocondo. Andi’ea 
Fulvio published in 1527 his AntiqtiUates Urbw Romae. The C/r5w 
Romae Topographta of Bartolommeo Marliano appeared in 1537. Such 
boo]<s, though their contents have been mostly absorbed or transmuted 
in later works, claim the gratitude which is due to indefatigable 
pioneem. 

The buoyancy and animation of the Renaissance in Italy were 
sustained throughout by the joys of discovery, and of these none was 
keener than the delight of acquiring manuscripts. Petrarch was the 
leader in this as in other ways. He was prepai-ed to undertake any 
trouble, in his own person or through emissaries, for the sake of finding 
a new classical book, or a better copy of one which was already laiown. 
The first of his epistles To Marais Tidlim Cicero expresses the 
feelings' stured in him by reading the orator’s Letters to Atticus, 
Brutus, aud Quintus, which he had just been fortunate enoxigh to 
unearth at Verona: he was not destined to know the Episiolae ad 
Familiares, which were found about 1389 at Vercelli. Petrarch had a 
quaint and lively way, which was copied by his immediate successors, of 
personifying the 'hidden and neglected manuscripts of the classics as 
gentle prisoners held in captivity by barbarous gaolers. The monastic 
or cathedral libraries of Italy were the places which first attracted 
research. Boccaccio’s account of his visit to the abbey of Monte 
Cassino in Apulia, recorded by a pupil, vividly pictures the scandalous 
treatment of the books there, which the monks ruthlessly mutilated for 
the purpose of making cheap psalters, amulets, or anything by which 
they could earn a few pence. But the quest was not confined to Italy. 
Italian or foreign agents of the Roman Curia had frequent opportimities 
of prosecuting research in the libraries of northern Europe. Thus 
Poggio’s journey to the Council of Constance in 1414, in the capacity of 
Apostolic Secretary, enabled him to visit several religious houses in 
SAvitzerland and Swabia. At the abbey of St Gall he discovered, to his 
intense pleasure, the Institutions of Quintilian, previously known only 
through a defective copy found by Petrarch at Florence. The place in 
which the books were kept is described by Poggio as a sort of dungeon, 
foul and dark, at the bottom of a tower. Quintilian, he says, “ seemed 
to be stretching out his hands, calling upon the Romans,” and praying 
to be saved from the doom to which barbarians had consigned him. 
Some other classical authors, including Valerius Flaccus, were found 
by Poggio on the same occasion. He was, indeed, one of the most 
fortunate of the searchers. Among his rewards were Cicero’s speech 
for Caecina, Lucretius, Silius Italicus, Manilius, Columella, Vitruvius, 
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and xiininianus Marceliinus. Centuries were to elapse before Uie 
process of exploration begun by these early humanists was to be 
finished. Only in our own day 1ms tlie actual wealth of Europe in 
classical manuscripts been ascertained with any approach to completeness. 
But in the period of the Italian Renaissance discoveries more or less 
important were of frequent occurrence, and no one could tell from what 
quarter the next treasure- trove might come. Thus in 1425 Cicero's 
rhetorical treatises were found by Gherardo Xandriani in tire Duomo nt 
Lodi; and four years later Nicholas of Trier, a fiscal agent of the 
Vatican in Germany, sent thence to Rome the most complete codex of 
Plautus. One of the greatest acquisitions was among tlie latesL Not 
till 1508 did the modern world recover the first six books of the Annals 
of Tacitus. The manuscript, said to have been found in the monastery 
of Corvey, was sent from Westphalia to Rome, and was acquired by 
Giovanni de’ Medici, afterwards Leo X. 

But it was more especially the tjucst for Greek classics that engaged 
the ardent zeal of the earlier humanists. The comparative novelty of 
Greek literature stimulated curiosity; Greek codices were sought, not 
only by students eager for knowledge, but also by a much larger world. 
Commercial houses at Florence, such as that of tire Medici, with agencies 
throughout Europe and tire Levant, spared no expense in procuring 
Greek books. Princes, and sometimes Popes, joined in the competition. 
A new Greek classic gave not only the kind of pleasure which an expert 
finds in a nire book, but also tire pride of possession, not necessiunly 
allied with knowledge, which a wcidthy collector feels in a good picture. 
In short, classiad antirpiily, Greek especially, was vehemently the fjishion 
in Ibdy, if that plurase be not less than just to the earnestness of the 
movement. A letter-writer of the time has related that, just after tire 
publication of Politian’s Miscellanea at Florence in 1489, he happened 
to go into a public office, and found the clerks neglecting their business 
while they devourerl the new book, divided in sheets among them. In 
an age when the demand for miuruscripts had idl these forces behind it, 
the search could not fail to be well-organised, if only as a branch of 
commerce. For Greek books, Constantinople was the chief hunting- 
ground. Thither, for at least half a century before the faUd year 1458, 
iniuiy Ibdian humanists repaired; enjoying, wo may suppose, every 
facilitv for resemch. Three such men are foremost among those who 
brought copic.s of the Greek classics to Ittdy. Giovanni Aurispa 
(18G9-1459) went to ConsUuitinopic in youth, to study Greek ; and, 
retuniing to lUvly in 1423, cruried witli him no le.ss than 238 manu- 
-cripts. A tjuiet teacher and student, as he is described by Filelfo, 
— Aurisjia Camocnis dedltus ,'" — he closed his long life at 
Ferrar.u Guarino da Verona (1370-1430), who also acquireil Greek at 
Consbintiuople, brought biwk with him a large number of Greek books. 
But neither he nor Aurispa am have hiul better opportunities than 
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Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481), afterwards so conspicuous as a humanist. 
He studied Greek at Constantinople with John (brother of Manuel) 
Chrysoloras, whose daughter he man-ied. In selecting the books which 
he brought home with him, he doubtless had access to the best stores of 
the Eastern metropolis. Considerable interest therefore attaches to the list 
of his Greek books which Filelfo gives in a letter to Ambrogio Traversari, 
written shortly after his return to Venice in 142T. The manuscripts 
which he enumerates are those which he had earned with him to IMy, 
He says that he is expecting a few more alios... nomiiillos''’) by the 
next Venetian ships from the Bosporus ; but we may assume that the 
catalogue in this letter includes the great bulk of his Greek library. It 
comprises the principal Greek poets (including the Alexandrian), with 
the notable exception of the Attic dramatists, who are represented only 
by “seven plays of Em-ipides.” In prose he has the historians, from 
Herodotus to Polybius ; of the oratom, Demosthenes, Aeschines, and 
“ one oration of Lysias” ; no Dialogue of Plato, but nearly all the more 
impoiiant witings of Ai-istotle: also much prose literature, good and 
bad, of the Alexandrian and Homan ages. The list contains no book 
which is not now extant. 

Not all men, ho^vever, were in a position to seek manuscripts for 
themselves at Constantinople or elsewhere. The majority of collectors 
perforce relied on agents. A typical figm’e in the manuscript-trade of 
the Henaissance was Vespasiano da Bisticci of Florence (1421-98), to 
whose pen we owe vivid portraits of several among his more distinguished 
clients. He acted as an agent in procmlng and purchasing manuscripts. 
He also employed a staff of copyists which was probably the largest in 
Europe. But he was not merely a man of business. He was scholar 
enough to see that his men made correct transcripts. In his later years 
the printer was beginning to supei’sede the scribe. Vespasiano regarded 
this new mechanical contrivance with all the scorn of a connoisseur in 
penmanship, and of one who grieved that those treasures which he 
procured for the select few should be placed within the reach of the 
multitude. Among the eminent men of whom Vespasiano became the 
biographer was Niccolo de’ Niccoli, of Florence, one of the most notable 
collectors in the earlier Renaissance. Niccoli was an elegant Latin 
scholar, and held a prominent place in the literary ch’cle of Cosmo de’ 
Medici. His house was filled with choice relics of antiquity, marbles, 
coins, and gems ; in the refined luxm-y of his private life he seemed to 
Vespasiano “a perfect model of the men of old”; but the object to 
which he devoted most of his wealth and thought was the acquisition of 
Greek and Latin manuscripts. It was to him that Aurispa brought the 
famous eleventh-century codex now kno^vn as the Laurentian, containing 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Apollonius Rhodius. Bred in the days when 
good copyists %vere scarce, Niccoli had become inured, like Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, and Poggio, to the labour of transcribing manuscripts, and a 
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large proportion of those in his library were the work of his own liaud. 
At his death in 1437 he bequeathed SOO manuscripts to Cosmo de’ Jledici 
and fifteen other trustees, among whom were Ambrogio Trnversari and 
Poggio. 

Tliis noble bequest was worthily used by Cosmo de’ Medici, who 
stands out ns the first great founder of libraries at the Renaissance. 
Alrearly, in his exile from Florence, he had founded at Venice, in 1433, 
the Library of San Giorgio Maggiore. In 1441, when the new hall of 
the Convent of San !Marco at Florence was ready to receive books, he 
placed there 400 of Niccoli’s volumes. Of the other 400 the greater 
part passed into his omi large collection, which became the nucleus of 
the iMediccan Library. For the new Abbey which he had built at 
Fiesole he also provided a library, giving a commission to Vespasiano, 
who set forty-five copyists to work, and produced 200 manuscripts 
in twenty-two months. The Mcdiccan collection, joined to those of 
San Marco and of the abbey at Fiesole, form the oldest part of the 
books now in the Biblioteca IMediceo-Laurenziana. 

Another groat library which first took shape in the fifteenth century 
is that of the Vatican. A papal library of some sort had existed from 
very early times, and had received front Pope Zachnrias (741-52) a 
large addition to its stock of Greek manuscript. This old collection had 
been deposited in the Latcran. inien the papal Court was removed to 
Avignon in 1309, the books were taken thither. The Great Schism, 
which began in 1378, was closed by the election of Martin V in 1417. 
The books were subsequently brought back from Avignon to Rome, and 
placed in the Vatican. Eugenius IV (1431-"47), who came next after 
jNIarlin V, interested himself in this matter. But his successor, Nicholas V 
(1447-55), has the best claim to be called the founder of the Vatican 
Library. As Tommoso Parentucelli, he harl catalogued the Library of 
San Marco at Florence for Cosmo de’ iVfedici. He was thus well 
quidified to build up a great collection for the Vatican. During the 
eight years of his pontificate, he enlarged that collection with energy 
and judgment, adding to it several thousand.s of manuscripts. The 
number of Latin manuscripts alone wn-s, at his death, 824, as is shown 
by a catalogue dated April 16, 1455. He had intended ako to erect a 
spacious libmry, which should be thrown open to the public ; but he did 
not live to execute that design. His succe.ssor, Calixtus III (1455-8), 
addetl many volumes brought from Consbintinople after its Ciipture by 
the Turks. Sixtus IV (1471-84), — Francesco della Rovere, a Fran- 
cisGin monk of laaniing and eloquence, — became the .second founder of 
tlie libmry. In 1475 he appointed as libmriau the enidite Bartolommeo 
Sacchi, known as Platina from the Latinised name of his birthplace 
Piiulena. Under the supervision of Piatina, to whom Si.xtus IV gave 
a free hand, the collection was lodged in its present abode, a suite of 
rooms on the ground-floor of a building in the Vatiam which had been 
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erected bj Nicholas V, but had hitherto been used for other pui’poses. 
Before his death in 1481, Platina enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing 
these rooms suitably furnished and decorated. A catalogue had also 
been made, and the Vatican Library had been completely established in 
its new home. 

Among private founders of libraries in the fifteenth century mention 
is due to Federigo da Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, who created there a 
gi'eat collection of classics, of theology, and of medieval and humanistic 
literature. Vespasiano states that during fomteen years a large staff of 
scribes was constantly occupied in adding to this collection, and records 
with marked satisfaction that no printed book was suffered to profane it. 
Few private libraries then in existence can have rivalled that of Urbino ; 
but many others must have been very considerable. Such, for instance, 
was the library of Cai'dinal Bessarion at Home, said by Vespasiano to 
have contained 600 Greek and Latin manuscripts. The owner presented 
it, in 1468, to St Mark’s at Venice ; but, with that apathy towards the 
Classical Renaissance which characterised the Venetian Republic do\vn 
to the close of the fifteenth century, a generation went by before the 
mimificent gift was worthily housed. 

The incessant quest for manuscripts, and the gradual formation of 
large libraries, slowly improved the external facilities for humanistic 
study. Much progress was made in this respect during the interval 
between the death of Petrarch in 1374 and that of Politian in 1494. 
Yet, even in the latter part of the fifteenth century, good classical texts 
were far from abundant. It was only by the printing press that such 
books were made easily accessible to the majority of students. This fact 
must be remembered if we would understand the part played in Italy by 
the humanist professors. In the Italian Revival, viewed as a whole, two 
principal agencies may be distinguished, con’esponding with two suc- 
cessive stages of the movement. The fimt agency is that of oral teaching 
by a scholar of eminence, who addresses large audiences, including 
persons of various ages and attainments. Such a lecturer did not, as a 
rule, confine his laboius to any one place, but accepted invitations from 
several cities in succession. This method of teaching began immediately 
after Petrarch. In the earlier days of humanism it was a necessity; 
there was no other way in which the first elements of the new learning 
could be diffused. Such a lecturer as Manuel Chrysoloras or Giovanni, 
di Conversino appealed to an enthusiasm which was stiU in its youth. 
By such men the seeds of humanism were sown far and wide. But 
meanwhile another agency was coming into existence, better fitted, in 
some respects, to promote the higher humanism. It was that of private 
groups or coteries, formed by patrons and students of letters, who held 
meetings for the purpose of leaz-ned converse and discussion. In con- 
trast with the influence of the humanist professor, who often changed 
his abode, such an Academy was a permanent centre of study in the 
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Filelfo at Florence. 


pluce where it was formed. lu contrast with the professor’s large 
and miscellaneous audience, the members of an Academy were limited 
in number, and carefully selected; and, while the lecturer was usually 
constrained to adopt a more or less popular mode of ti'eatment, tlie 
work of an Academy was more esotei'ic. 

ximong the humanist professors, none were more eminent or successful 
in tlieir day than Filelfo and Polition. Each is a representative man. 
Filelfo is a t^'pe of tire wandering humanist who played so conspicuous a 
part in the first half of tlie fifteenth centui'y. Politian, in tiie latter 
p.ort of that century, represents the public teaching of tlie classics in a 
riper phase; witli him, indeed, it reached the highest level to which 
Italy ever saw it lifted by the union of learning with genius. The 
zenith of Filelfo’s reputation may be placed at the time, in 1429, when, 
after te.aching at Venice and Bologna, he came as professor to Florence. 
We have already seen that, after studying Greek at Constantinople, he 
hod brought home witli him a considerable store of classical manuscripts. 
He especially prided liimself on a compreliensive knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin literatures, and on his facility in using both languages, alike 
in prose and m verse. At Florence, for a time at least, he often gave 
four lectures a day, taking (for instance) Cicero and Homer in the 
morning, followed by Terence and Thucydides in the afternoon. “ >My 
audience,” he says, “ numbers every day four hundred persons, — perhaps 
more ” ; or perhaps less ; for his own later recollections reduced the 
estimate by one half. At any rate the attendance was very large. 
There ^vc^•c youtlis (some from France, Germany, Spain, Cyprus), but 
also middle-aged or elderly men, including the foremost in Florence. 
Tins state of tilings did not, indeed, last long ; for Filelfo had a fatal 
knack of roushig enmities. But it is a good illustration of what was 
possible for a very eminent humanist at tliat period. The method of 
leaching was determined by the peculiar conditions. Among Filelfo’s 
large audience tlierc would be many, possibly a majority, who would 
rcg;ird Uie lecture mainly lus a display of Latin eloquence, and who 
would not attempt to lake notes. But Uiere would also be many 
serious students, intent on recording whut the lectuier said ; and of 
these only a few would possess manuscripts of the author, — Cicero, 
for example, — whom he was expounding. After an introduction, Filelfo 
would tliereforc dictate a portion of Cicero’s text, wdiich the students 
ivould transcribe. To this bo would odd a commentary, dealing with 
grammar, with the usage of wonls, and wjth everything in the subject- 
matter which needed to be explained or illustiated. Thus, at the end 
of auch a course, lire lecturer would liavc diebrted a fully annotated 
edition of tlie classical hook, or portion of a book, which he was treating; 
and the diligent student would have tnuiscribcd iL The migratory 
haiiits of the earlier humiuiists are partly to be explained by the fact 
tliat, when a lecturer had exhausted liis existing slock of aimotated texts, 
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a change of scene and of audience would enable him to use them over 
again. A lecture by such a man as Filelfo had, in fact, a twofold 
quality. On the one hand, it was an exposition, — not of an advanced 
character, judged by modern standards, yet not too elementary for the 
conditions of the time. On the other, it was a recognised opportmiity 
for the display of oratorical and dialectical skill. The audience were 
prepared for flashes of lively eloquence, quotations, epigrams, strokes 
of satii'e, panegpic, or invective. As scholamhip advanced in Italy, the 
humanistic lecture became more sparing of iirelevaut ornament ; but it 
always preserved something of its old rhetorical character. 

Angelo Ambrogini, called Poliziano (Politianus) jfrom his birthplace, 
Montepulciano, was born in IfS'l. His precocious abilities were shown 
in boyhood. In 1470 he earned the designation of “ Plomericus iuvenis” 
by translating four books of the Hiad (ii-v) into Ivatin. At eighteen 
he published an edition of Catullus. He attracted the notice of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, who made him tutor to his children. Before he was thirty 
he became professor of Greek and Latin at Florence. He held that cham 
tin his death, in 1494, at the age of forty. Liice Fileltb, Politian 
covered in his lectm-es a wide field of literature in both the classical 
languages. But his standard of scholarship, best exemplified in his 
edition of the PandccL’i, was higher and more critical than that of any 
predecessor. A quality which distinguished him not less than his 
comprehensive scholarship was his rhetorical genius. Its characteristics 
were spontaneity, swiftness, fii-e, with a certain copiousness of matter, 
poured forth from a rich and prompt memory. This, indeed, even more 
than his learning, was the gift to wliich he owed his unique fame with 
his contemporaries. A vivid idea of his power ns a rhetorician, wliich 
also helps us to imagine him as a lecturer, is given by four Latin poems 
comprised in his Sylvae. Each of these poems was written in order that 
he might recite it in his lecture-room as a prelude to a course of lectures. 
The first piece, entitled Nutricia-, is an outline of the history of poetiy 
from Homer to Boccaccio, with a peroration m praise of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. It may justly be called one of the most noteworthy products 
of the Italian llenaissance. The facility and rapidity of the sonorous 
hexameters are extraordinary. Politian is said to have been, in all 
styles, a swift composer ; and these verses convince the reader that they 
flowed forth. The matter is scarcely less remarkable. We observe that 
this great humanist is far more at home with the Latin poets than with 
the Greek. Thus, though no less than twenty-seven verses are given to 
Pindar, these tura wholly on the ancient traditions about his life; 
there is not a word that proves knowledge of his work or insight into 
his genius. The three masters of Greek tragedy are dismissed with one 
verse apiece, purporting to tell how each was killed ; — Aeschylus, by a 
toi-toise falling on his head, — Sophocles, by a shock of joy at the success 
of a play, — and Em-ipides, by wild dogs in Macedon. This brief passage 
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is quaintly significant of tlie scant attention given to the Attic drama 
in the fifteenth century. But nothing in tire poem is truer to tire 
feeling of Itdian hunnuiism, or better indicates one of its limitations 
on the critical side, than the estimate of Homer and Virgil. Virgil, 
s.avs Politian, ranks next to Homer; or, were not Homer the elder, 
might even rank above him {vel, ni vcncranda scncctu.i Obstitcrit., 
Jhrtime jirinr). The second poem of the Sylvae, called liit.sticti.i, was 
an introduction to the author’s lectures on Hesiod’s IFo/ Ar.v and Days, 
Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgies, and other bucolic poetry. The tliird, 
ifnnto, was a brilliant eulogy on Virgil. The fourth, Ambra, was 
prefatory to lectures on Homer. Politian’s Italian lyrics have been 
deemed by competent critics to po.ssass high poetical merit, entitling 
him to a place between Petrarch and .^\J■iosto. His Latin verse, 
briiiiimt as it is in rhetorical quality, wants the tact in, selection of 
topics, and the artistic finish, which belong to poetry. But it is easy 
to conceive how' powerful must have been the efiect of those impetuous 
hexameters, when Politian, who was skilled in elocution and gifted with 
a voice of much charm, declaimed them in his crowded lecture-room 
at Florence, as a proem to discom-sas full of eloquence and learaing. 
His audience was cosmopolitan, and the fame of his teaching was borne 
to every country in Europe. Politian’s work was cut short by death at 
on age when most men of comparable eminence in the annals of 
scholar-ship have been only at the outset of their career. But his 
functiorr was to inspire ; and his gifts were such that his brief span of 
life sufficed to render him one of the most influential personalities in 
the history of Italian humanism. 

The tcacliing by public lecture, of which Filelfo and Politian were 
such distinguished exponents, gave occupation, tlrroughout the fifteenth 
century, to a long series of able men. It flourished at almost every 
considerable centre of Italiair life. And, from tire second quarter of the 
century oirwurtls, the humairist professor had found an efiicieirt ally in 
the schoolmaster, who prepared the ground for him. The Italian 
llenai.ssiince brought forth no fairer fruit, and none fraught with more 
important consequences for the liberal culture of the world, than the 
school-training, baserl on the ideas of humanism, which took shape at 
that period. A place of special honour in the history of education is 
due to the founder of that .system, Vittorino da Feltre. Bom in 11178 
at Feltre, a small town of Venetia, he went at eighteen to the University 
of Patina, then second in Italy only to the University of Bologna, and 
sharing with Pavia the distinction, still rare at that time in Universities, 
of being comparatively favourable to the New Learning. At Padua, 
\ ittorino was the pupil of Giovanni di Conversino and afterwarils of 
Gasparino da Ban’ixzti, .scholars who.se important services to the study 
of Ivrtin have already been noUcctl. Another Paduan teacher of that 
day whose influence Vittorino doubtle.ss felt was Vergerius, the author 
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of an essay on the formation of character (JDe Ingmub Morihm^ which 
remained a classic for two centuries, passing through some forty editions 
before the year 1600. The Renaissance was fertile in educational 
treatises ; but this ti’actate was the clearest, as it was the earliest, state- 
ment of the principles on which humanistic training rested. Vittorino, 
after holding a chair of rhetoric at Padua, and then teaching privately 
at Venice, was invited by Gian Francesco Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, 
to undeidake the tuition of his children. In 1425 he took up his 
residence in a villa assigned to him for that purpose at Mantua, where 
he remained till his death in 1446. Here he created a school of a type 
previously unkno^vn. 

His aim was to develop the whole nature of his pupils, intellectual, 
moral, and physical; not ivith a view to any special calling, but so 
as to form good citizens and useful members of society, capable of 
bearing their pax-t xvith credit in public and private life. For intel- 
lectual ti-aining he took the Latin classics as a basis; teaching them, 
however, not in the diy and meagre fashion generally prevalent in the 
medieval schools, where their meaning as literatm’e was too often 
obscured by artificial and pedantic methods, but in the large and generous 
spirit of Renaissance humanism. Poetry, oratory, Roman history, and 
the ethics of Roman Stoicism, were studied in the best Latin Avriters, 
and in a Avay fitted to interest and stimulate boys. By degi’ees Vittorino 
introduced some Greek classics also. The scholars Avere practised in 
Latin composition, and to some extent in Greek ; also in recitation, and 
in reading aloud. He further provided for some teaching of mathematics, 
including geometry (a subject which the humanists preferred to the 
schoolmen’s logic), arithmetic, and the elements of astronomy. Nor did 
he neglect the rudiments of such knoAvledge as then passed for natural 
philosophy and natural history. Music and singing also found a place. 
Unlike some of the contemporary humanists, Vittorino Avas an orthodox, 
even a devout churchman, and one Avhose precepts Avere enforced by his 
practice. He Avas a layman, and the type of education which he Avas 
creating might even be contrasted, in some respects, Avith the ecclesiastical 
type Avhich had preceded it. But he Avas entirely exempt from any 
tendency to neopaganism in religion or ethics ; and his ethical influence 
as a teacher seems to have been thoroughly sound. 

With great insight and tact, Vittorino saw hoAv far social education 
could be given in a school Avith advantage to morals and Avithout loss 
to manliness; he inculcated a good tone of manners, and encouraged 
the acquirement of such social accomplishments as the age demanded 
in well-educated men. As to physical training, he provided instructors 
in riding, sAvimming, and military exercises. He also promoted every 
kind of healthy outdoor activity. This Avas a nerv thing in schools. The 
ecclesiastical schoolmaster of the Middle Ages had not usually concerned 
himself Avith it. The medieval provision for physical training had been 
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cliiully ill Lhi; households of princes or nobles, where horsemnnsl)ip, hunting, 
and martial spoils were in vogue. Vittorino was in some soil continuing 
tliis old training ; many of his pupils were young nobles destined to the 
life of courts and camps. But his point of view was a novel one. The 
idea which dominated Ids whole .system was the classietd, priniaiily 
Greek, idea of an education in which mind and body should be har- 
moniously developeil. The force wiili which this idea appealed to the 
humanists was partly due to its contrast with medieval theory and practice. 
The new type of school-education developed by Vittorino is rightly 
called humanistic; but the rea.son for so calling it is not solely or 
chiefly that the intellectual part of it was based on the Greek and Latin 
classics. It was humanistic, in a deeper sense, because it ivas at once 
intellectual, moral, and physical. Vittorino was resolved that tlie ad- 
vantagas of his school should be open to idl boys who were fitted to 
profit by them. Pujiils were sent to him from several of the Italian 
Courts to be educated witli the young Slantuan princes. But he also 
maintained at his own cost a lai'ge number of poorer scholai-s, for whom 
lodgings were found near the viUa. The rules of life and study were the 
same for all. Mmiy of the most distinguished scholai-s of the century 
had enjoyed his teaching. Among these were George of Trebi/.ond, 
Valia, Nicholas Berotti and John, Bishop of Aleria, who prepared for 
the llomiui press ^in 1-Kj9-71) the cditioncs prhicipes of many Latin 
classics. 

Next to Vittorino must be named the other great schoolmaster of 
the time, his contemporary and friend Guarino da Verona. Guarino, 
after studying Ijitin under Giovimni di Conversiuo, hod learned Greek 
at Constantinople, where for five years he lived in the house of Manuel 
Chrysoloras (1405-8). No otlier Italian of that day was probably 
Guai-ino’s equal as a Greek scholar. Filelfo and Auiispa were indeed 
the only contemjionuy Italiiuis who shared his facility in speaking and 
writing Greek. It was in 1414 that Guarino opened at Venice the fiist 
humanistic school which luul been established in that city. Vittorino 
studied Greek with him there for a year and a half. In 1418 Guarino 
finally left Venice, He was subsequently invited by Niccolo d’ Este, 
Marquis of Femira, to undertake the education of his son and heir, 
Lionello. After the early deatli of Lionello, a youth of great promise, 
Guarino remained at Fernma, where he enjoyed tlie highest repute as a 
teacher, drawing pupils from all parts of Italy. He died there in 14G0, 
aged ninety. 

'1 hus, before the middle of the fillcenth century, school and lecture- 
room hiul diilma;d the influences of humanism throughout Italy. The 
spirit of humanistic study luul given a new bent to the intellectual 
interu-sts of cultivated society, and had become a potent factor in tlie 
etlucalion of youth. In all the principal cities there were men who 
found Ulem^elves drawn together by a common taste for ancient 
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literature and art. The time was ripe for raising the new studies to a 
somewhat higher level by the exercise of a keener criticism, such as is 
generated by the play of mind upon mind within a limited social circle, 
to Avhich the only passport is a recognised standard of attainment or 
genius. The age of Academies was at hand. Florence, the metropolis 
of humanism, was the place where the earliest of such societies arose. 
We have seen that the visit of Gemistos Plethon in 1438 had stimulated 
the Florentine study of Plato, and had impelled Cosmo de’ Medici to 
found his Platonic Academy. But the palmy days of that institution 
were rather in the time of his gi-andson, Lorenzo de’ Medici, who be- 
came head of the State in 1469, and died in 1492. 

Lorenzo was remarkable for versatility even among the men of the 
Renaissance. Few can ever have been more brilliantly qualified, by 
natural abilities and by varied accomplishments, to adoni the part of a 
Maecenas. The Platonic Academy usually met in his palace at Florence, 
or in his villa on the heights of Fiesole. Only a few members of the 
society can be named here. Platonic studies were more especially 
represented by Mai-silio Ficino, who had given a gi-eat impulse to them, 
though he had no critical comprehension of Plato. Giovanni Pico deUa 
Mirandola brought to Lorenzo’s cucle those varied gifts of mind and 
character which so strongly impressed his contemporaries. A keen in- 
tei-est in ancient philosophy, and a desire to harmonise it with Christian 
doctrine, were distinctive of him. He was destined to die, at the age of 
thirty-one, in 1494. Leo Battista Alberti, architect, musician, painter, 
an excellent writer in both Latin and Italian, contributed an example of 
versatile power almost comparable to that of Lionai'do da Vinci. There, 
too, was Michelangelo, aheady a poet, but with his greatest artistic 
achievements still before him. Scholarship had several representatives. 
Foremost among them was Politian, who has commemorated in Latin 
verse the gatherings at his patron’s viUa. Another was Cristoforo 
Landino, an able Latinist, the author of some dialogues, on the 
model of Cicero’s Tusculans., which aid us in imagining the kind of 
discoui-se to which the meetings of the Academy gave rise. These 
are the well-knorvn Disputationes Camaldimemes, so called because the 
conversations are supposed to take place at a house of the Camaldulite 
Order in the Apennines. Landino introduces us to Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and a party of his friends, who have sought refuge there from the 
summer heat of Florence. The conversation turns on the merits of that 
active life which they have left behind them in the fair city on the 
Amo, as compared mth the contemplative life of the philosopher or 
tlie monk. .Mberti argues in favour of the contemplative existence; 
Lorenzo, of the active: and their hearers pronounce the opioion that 
both must contribute to form the complete man. So passes them first 
evening among the hills. On thi-ee following days the friends discourse 
of Virgil. Humanists though they are, they cling (as Petrarch did) to 
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the fuith that his 2 >oetry is allegorical; and in the veiled meanings 
which underlie it they discover links with I*latomc doctrine. Landino’s 
work in tliese imaginary conversations must be accepted us true to the 
genenil tendency and tone of the circle which he knew so well. It 
should be added that the cult of Plato by the Florentine Academy 
included certain ceremonial observances. They kept his birthday with 
a banquet, after which some portion of his works was read and discussed. 
The anniversary of his death hod also its fitting commemoration. His 
bust was crowned with flowers, and a lamp was bunred before it. 
Such things, which may seem childish now, were outward signs of the 
strong and fresh reality which the memory of the illustrious ancients 
had for tire men of the Renaissance, the heirs of the Sfiddle Age, who 
had not wholly broken, even yet, with its feelings and impulses. 

Rome, too, had its Academy. This was founded, about 1460, by 
Julius Poinponius Laetus, an enthusiast for Latin scholarship, in which 
Valla had been his master. It was the peculiar ambition of Laetus to 
imitate as closely as possible the manners, occupations, and even amuse- 
ments, of the ancients. The Academy founded by him devoted itself 
especially to the study of Latin antiquities. Its membei-s also followed 
his bent by celebrating the Palilia on the legendary birthday of Rome, — 
by acting comedies of Plautus, — and generally by raising, among them- 
sC'lves, such u phantom as they could of ancient life. It is not alto- 
gether surprising that a Pope devoid of humanistic sympathies should 
Inive regarded such a society with disapproval. The Roman Academy 
was temporarily suppressed by Paul II. But it was revived under 
Sixtus IV, aird lived on into the age of Leo X, when it greatly flourished. 
Among its members at that later period were tlrrce of the eminent Latin 
sclrolars who became Cardinals, — Benibo, Sadoleto, and Egidio Canisio ; 
also the sparkling historitm and biographer Paulus Jovius. It could 
claim also tliat brilliant ornament of Leo’s Court, Baldassare Castiglione, 
tlie author of the Cortcfiano, and himself a mirror of the accomplish- 
ments which he describes. 

The Academy of Naples difl'ered in stamp both from the Florentine 
and from the Roman. Alfonso V of Aragon, who made himself master 
of Naples in 1442, had drawn a number of distinguished scholars to his 
Court in tliat city. After his death in 1458 there was no longer a centre 
at Naples round which such men could gather. Then it was that Jovianus 
Pontanus, an excellent writer of Latin, and especially of Latin verse, de- 
velopetl an Academy out of what had previously been an informal society 
of schohvrly friends. The distinctive note of the Neapolitan Academy 
continued to be that which it derived from its origin. It was occupied 
more capecially with the cultivation of style. The activity distinctive of 
it L> repreaeuted by a series of Latin versifiers, remarkable for scholarship, 
for vigour, and aho for a neopagiui tendency. 'L'he h'lorentine Academy 
wic predomimuitly jihilosophic ; the Roman wtis antiquarian; the 
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Neapolitan was literaiy. Many similar societies, of more or less note, 
arose in other Italian cities. At the close of the fifteenth centmy almost 
every considerable centre of culture possessed its Academy. The manner 
in which these institutions eontributed to the advancement of scholarship 
and learning was somewhat different from that associated wth more 
modern bodies of a similar natoe. The Italian Academies of the 
Renaissance had little to show in the way of “ transactions ” or memoirs 
which could be regained as permanently valuable contributions to special 
branches of knowledge. But the variety and brilliancy of the men 
whom these societies are kno^vn to have brought into sympathetic 
converse would suffice to establish the importance of the movement. 
Such Academies raised the classical Renaissance to a higher level. 

Cooperation of the academic kind bore a necessary part in that great 
work which ci'owned the labours of the Italian revival by securing the 
Greek and Latin classics against the accidents of time. Aldo Manuzio 
was aided in the affairs of his press by the “New Academy” (Neaca- 
dernia) which he founded at Venice. In order justly to estimate his 
achievement, we must recall what had been done in the same field before 
him. Italy was the country where the recently invented art of printing 
first became largely fi-uitful in the sei'vice of letters. In the Benedictine 
house of Santa Scolastica at Subiaco the German printers Schweinheim 
and Pannaiiz printed in 1465 the first edition of Lactantius. Removing 
to Rome in 1467, they began to issue the Latin classics. In 1469 their 
press produced Caesar, Livy, Aulus Gellius, Vh-gil, and Lucan ; which 
were shortly followed by Cicero’s Letters, with a volume of his Orations, 
and by Ovid. Some twenty-three Latin authom were published by them 
in little more than two years. At about the same time printing was 
begun at Venice by John of Speyer, and by a Frenchman, Nicolas 
Jenson. They, too, sent forth many Latin authors. Milan seems to 
have had a press as early as 1469. At Florence, in 1471, Bemai-do 
Cennini printed the commentary of Servius on Virgil’s Eclogues. Another 
Florentine printing-house was that of Giunta, aftenvards famed for the 
editiones luntinae. The printing of Greek began not long after the first 
entrance of the art into Italy. In 1476 the Greek Gi'ammar of Con- 
stantine Lascaris Avas printed at Milan by Zarot. At MUan, Theocritus 
{Idylls I — xviii), and Hesiod {Worlcs and Days) came from the press in 
or about 1481 ; and Isocrates (edited by Demetrius Chalcondylas) in 
149S. Venice contributed, in 1484, the Greek Grammar {Erotemata) of 
Manuel Chrysoloras. At Florence, in 1488, Bartolommeo di Libri 
printed a Homer, edited by Chalcondylas. Such was the general 
situation Avhen Aldo commenced his labours. Most of the greater Latin 
classics had been printed ; but of the Greek, only Homer, Hesiod’s 
Worhs and Days, eighteen Idylls of Theocritus, and Isocrates. 

Teobaldo Manucci, Avho Latinised his name into Aldus Manutius, 
and is now more usually called Aldo Manuzio, was bom in 1450. Plis 
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tiiin in youth wtis to qualify himself for the profession of a humanist. 
He studied Greek at FeiTara under Guarino da Verona, to whom he 
aftenvards inscribed his Theocritus. At Home Gasparino da Verona was 
his master in Latin. Aldo became tutor to the young prmces of Carpi, 
Alberto and Lionello Pio, nephews of his old fellow-student, the brilliant 
Pico della IMirandola. But he had now formed the great design of 
printing all the masterpieces of Greek literature, and on that project all 
his thoughts were intent. He was supplied with the means of executing 
it by his pupil Alberto Pio, to whom, as rm rSv ovra>v ipatrrfjy he 
dedicated the editio princeps of Aristotle. In 1490 he settled at Venice, in 
a house near the church of San Agostino, and entered upon preparations 
for his task. A Cretan, Marcus Musui'us, was the most important of 
his assistants. The handwriting of Musurus was the pattern from whicli 
Aldo’s Greek type was cast, — as, in a later day, Porson’s hand supplied a 
model to the Cambridge press. It is noteworthy that another Cretan, 
Demetrius, hod designed the types used by Alopa in tlie Florentine 
Homer of 1488. Many of Aldo’s compositors were likewise Cretans. 
His printing establishment at Venice was a Greek-speaking household. 
There was a separate department for binding books. The printing-ink 
was miide in the house; the excellent paper came from the mills of 
Fabriano. 

In 1493 Aldo began his series of Greek editions with the Hero and 
Leander of l^Iusaeus ; whom, as appears from the preface, he identified 
with the pre-Homeric bard of legend. Thenceforwai'd iildo’s work was 
prosecuted ^rith steady vigour, though not witliout some enforced inter- 
ruptions. Tlie whole of Hesiod, with Theocritus (thirty Idylls), Theognis, 
and some other gnomic poetry, came out in 1495. Aristotle, in five 
volumes, appeared in the years 1495-8, Nine plays of Aristophanes 
were issued in 1498. The year 1502 produced Thucydides, Sophocles, 
and Herodotus. In 1503 came Xenophon’s Hellenica, and Euripides; 
in 1504, Demostlicnes ; in 1508, Lysias and other orators ; in 1509, parts 
of Plutarch. The year 1513 was signalised by the editio princeps of Plato, 
dedicated to Leo X. In 1514 Pindar was sent fortli ; also Hesychius 
and Athenaeus. When Aldo died in 1515, he had produced twenty- 
eight editiones principi's of Greek and Latin classics within the space of 
some tweirty-two years. And these editions were of a merit hitherto 
uuecjualled. I’ains had been taken witlx the collation of manuscripts 
and with criticism of the text ; and in this respect many of the books, 
tliough tliey may fail to satisfy the modem standard, were superior to 
any that had preceded them, Tlie planting was of much beauty ; and 
tlie small fortn of tlie volumes was a welcome boon in an age accustomed 
to folios or quartos. But tlxe most important benefit was tlxe extra- 
onlinary cheapness of these editions. The price of an Aldine volume 
nuiged from about a shilling to holf-a-crown of our money. It was not 
without many difficulties and discouragements that such a result had 
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been attained. Aldo suficred from the jealousy of rival printers and the 
fi'ands of piratical booksellers. On four occasions (he wites in 1501) 
the persons in his employment had caballed against him, with the aim 
of making larger gains at his expense. Then the work of his press was 
twice stopped by war; fh'st in 1506, and again in 1510-15. But 
Aldo was sustained by a sober enthusiasm. 

He must also have been cheered by the .sympathy of the Hellenists 
whom he had drawn around him. Plis “Neacademia” Avas formed at 
Venice at 1500. Its rules were drawn up in Greek, and that language 
was spoken at its meetings. The secretary of the society was Scipione 
Fortiguerra, the author of a once famous essay Jn pram of Greek 
Letters, Avho grecised his name as Carteromachus ; an example Avhich 
the other membei-s of the body followed. The eminent scholar John 
Lascaris was one of several distinguished Greeks resident in Italy Avho 
joined Aldo’s Academy. Among the subjects with which the Neacademia 
occupied itself was the choice of books to be printed, the collation of 
manuscripts, and the discussion of various readings. Some of the 
members assisted Aldo ns editors of particular classics. It Avas in order 
to see a new edition of liis oAvn Adog'ia through the press that Erasmus 
became a guest under Aldo’s roof in 1508. He has described how he 
.sat in the same room Avith his host, revising the book, Avhile Aldo and 
his proof-reader Seraphinus pushed forAvard the printing. Erasmus be- 
came, as Avas natural, an honorary member of the Neacademia. That 
distinction Avas enjoyed also by an Englishman Avho had studied humane 
letters under Politian, Thomas Linacre. .^Vldo’s Academy thus stands 
out among kindi’ed institutions of the Italian Renaissance as a body 
actively associated with a definite Avork on a grand scale, the printing of 
the classics. After Aldo’s death in 1515, the business of the press Avas 
cariied on by his bvothers-in-laAv and partners, the Asolani ; and then 
by his son, Paolo I^Ianuzio, and his grandson, AJdo the younger. The 
series of Greek classics Avas continued Avith Pausanias, Strabo, Aeschylus, 
Galen, Hippocrates, and Longinus, When Aeschylus had appeared, in 
1518, no extant Greek classic of the first rank remained unprhited. 
Aldo Avas not only one of the gi-eatest of all benefactors to literatme, 
but also a man Avhose disinterested ardour and generous character compel 
admiration. Alluding to the device on his title-pages, the dolphin and 
the anchor, — symbols of speed and tenacity, Avith the motto Festina 
hnte , — he said (in 1499), “ I have achieved much by patience (canc- 
tando), and I Avork Avithout pause,” The energy, knoAving neither 
haste nor rest, Avhich cari-ied him to his goal was inspired by the 
same feeling Avhich, in the daAvn of the Renaissance, had animated 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. Those pioneex's, Avhen they i-ansacked libraries 
for manusci'ipts, felt as if they Avere liberating the master-spiiits of old 
from captivity. So does Aldo exult, in one of liis prefaces, at the 
thought that he has delivered the classics from bondage to “ the buriers 
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Later phwies of the Italian Renaissance. 

of books,” the misers of bibliography who liid their treasures from the 
light. And no one was more liberal tlian Aldo to all who worked with 
bill), or who sought his aid. 

At the time when his task was advancing towards completion, Greek 
learning had already begun to declino in Italy, and the last period of 
the Italian lleuaissance had set in. That period may be rougUy dated 
from the year 1494 ; and the end, or beginning of tlie end, is marked by 
the sack of Rome in 1527. It was in 1494 that Charles VIII of France 
marched on Naples. He conquered it easily, but lost it again after his 
witluhawal. A time of turmoil ensued in Italy, which became the 
battle-ground where foreign princes fought out tlieir feuds. The Medici 
were driven from Florence, which thereupon was rent by tlie struggle 
between the Piagnoni and the Ottimati. Naples was acquired in 1504 
by Ferdinand of iVragon. hlilau was harassed by the passage of French, 
Swiss, and German armies. Almost everywhere Italy lay down-ti'odden 
under the contending invaders. Only a few of the smaller principalities, 
such as Ferrara and Mantua, retained any vigorous or independent life. 
Rome, meanwhile, was wealthy, and still untroubled by war. The 
papacy was now the chief Italian Power in the peninsula. It was at 
Rome, therefore, that humanistic culture held its central seat in this 
closing period of the Italian Renaissance. Erasmus was there in 1509, 
when (airdinal Griinani pressed him to make Rome his permanent abode; 
and he has recorded his impressions. He saw a bright and glorious city, 
an opulent treasure-house of literatmre and art, the metropolis of polite 
society, refined luxury, and learned intercourse. Nor was this merely 
tlie estimate of a northeni visitor. A similar view of Rome brought 
consolation to contemporary Italians. The Poctica of Marco Vida (1489- 
15G0) ends with a panegyric on Leo X, in which he laments, indeed, 
that Italy has become a prey to “foreign tyrants.” The “fortune of 
arms” has forsaken her. “Rut may she still excel,” he cries, “in the 
studies of ^linerva ; and may Rome, peerless in beauty, still teach the 
nations!” The claim which Virgil made immortal is reversed by Vida. 
Let others wield the sword, and bear rule ; but let Rome be supreme in 
letters and in arts. 

The prevalent tendency of humanism at this period was towards 
accuracy and elegance of I.atin style. That wide range of study which 
had been churacteri^tic of Polilian, and of the greatest humiurists before 
him, was no longer in vogue. Attention was now concentrated on a few 
models of composition, especially on Cicero and Virgil. Benibo, strictest 
of Ciceronimis, a literary dictator in the age of Leo X, warned the learned 
Sadok-lo against allowing his style to be depraved by the diction of 
St Paul’s Epistles (“Owiii/c has ttugas"); advice which did not, however, 
ultimately deter Sadoleto from publishing a commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans. Another trait of the time, justly ridiculed by Erasmus, 
was the fasliioa of using pagan paraphrases for Christian ideas, or for 
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things wholly modem. Hius the saints m-e divi\ the papal tiara is 
xnfula Momvka. Not merely good taste, but reverence, was often 
sacrificed to this affectation. With regard to pagan themes, Bembo is a 
proof tliat they could now be treated in Latin verse, and by an ecclesiastic, 
with a frank paganism which no ancient could have outdone. 

The central figure in this period is Pope Leo X (1518-21). He 
had an inborn zeal for the Classical Benaissance. At Rome, under his 
reign, the cult of the antique engaged a circle much larger, though far 
less rich in genius, than the group which had surrounded his father 
Lorenzo de' Medici at Florence. The position of humanism at the 
Vatican was now very different from what it had been in the pre- 
ceding century. So far tis the earlier humanists came into relations 
with the papal Curia, it was chiefly because they were required as miters 
of Latin. Poggio, Lionardo Bruni, and Lorenzo Valla, were employed 
as Apostolic secretaries; Valla’s appointment marked, indeed, as we 
have seen, a new policy of the Vatican towards humanism ; but all three 
remained laymen; and that was the general rule. In those days, 
humanists seldom rose to high ecclesiastical office. It was otherwise 
now. Distinction in scholar’ship had become one of the surest avenues 
to preferment in the Church. A youth gained some literary distinction, 
was brought to Rome by his patron, and attracted the notice of the 
Pope. Thus Bembo, Sadolcto, aird iUeander attained to the sacred 
purple; Paulus Jovius, Vida, aud Marcus Musurus became bishops. 
Such cases were frequent. Scholars were now in the high places of the 
Vatican. Tliey gave the tone to the Court and to Roman society. It 
was a world pervaded by a sense of beauty in literature, in plastic 
art, in architecture, in painting ; a world in which graceful accomplish- 
ments and courtly manners lent a charm to daily life. A scholar or 
artist, coming to Rome in Leo’s reign, would have found there all, or 
more than aU, that had fascinated Erasmus a few years before. To Leo 
and bis contemporaries it might well have seemed that their age was 
the very flower and crown of the Renaissance. Tlie aesthetic pleasures 
of their existence had been prepared by the labours of predecessors who 
had brought back the ancient culture. But the humanism of Leo’s age 
had no longer within it the seeds of fmdher growth. Tlie classical 
revival in Italy had now wellnigh run its course. Its best and freshest 
forces were spent. It was rather in the literature of the Italian language 
that the original power of the Italian genius was now seeking expression. 

Leo X should not, however, be identified merely with that phase 
of humanism, brilliant, indeed, yet afready decadent, which was 
mirrored in his Court. He was also, beyond doubt, a man animated 
by a strong and genuine desire to promote intellectual culture, not 
only in the form of elegant accoinplisbment, but also in that of solid 
learning. Of this he gave several proofs. The Roman University (the 
“Sapieiiza”) had hitherto been inferior, as a school of humanism, to 
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bome others in Italy. It hiul never rivnlW Florence, aiul it could not 
now compete witii" Ferrara. Leo, in the iir.st year of his pontificate 
(1513), made a serious eli'ort to improve it; and it was not his fault if 
tliat eilbrt had little permanent success. Ilu remodelled the statutes of 
the University ; created some new cliairs ; enlarged the emoluments of 
those which existed ; and induced some scholars of eminence to join the 
staff. Another way in which he showed his eaniest sympathy with 
learning was by his encouragement of Greek studies. More than forty 
yeai-s before this, editions of Latin classics had begun to issue from the 
Koman press, but borne had hitlierto lagged behind in the printing of 
Greek. The first Greek book printed at borne was a Pindar, published 
in 1515 by Zacharias Calliergi, a Cretan, who had helped to bring out 
the Etymolagicum Magnum at Venice in 11:99. A Greek printing 
jjress was now established in Rome by Leo. He also instituted the 
Gymnasium Caballini Montis,” where lectures were given by Aide’s 
former assistant, tlie eminent Cretan scholar Marcus Musurus, and 
also by the veteran John Lascaris. Thi? was perhaps the lost con- 
siderable effort mode in Italy to arrest the incipient decline of Greek 
studie-s. 

A permanent interest attaches to the profession of faith in humanism 
left on record by Leo X. ^Vhen, in 1515, the first she books of tlje 
Annals of Tacitus appeared in the ed'iilo princeps of Filippo Beroaldo 
the younger, the Pope conferred upon the editor a privilege for the sale 
and reprinting of the book. In the brief which granted this privilege, 
and which was prefixed to the edition, Leo expressed his estimate of the 
New Ivcaniing. “ We have been accustomed,” he says, “ even from our 
early years, to think that nothing more excellent or more useful lias 
been given by the Creator to mankind, if we except only the know- 
ledge and true worship of Himself, than these studies, whicli not only 
lead to the oniament and guidance of human life, but are applicable and 
Ubcful to every particular situation; in advei-sity consolatory, in pi'os- 
perity pleasing and honourable ; insomuch that without them we should 
be deprived of oil tlie grace of life and all the polish of social inter- 
course.” He then observes that “ the security and extension of these 
studies” seem to depend chiefly on two things, — “ the number of men of 
learning, and the ample supply of excellent authoi's.” As to the first, it 
luis always been his earnest desire to encourage men of letters ; and as to 
the acquisition of books, he rejoices when an opportunity is tiius afforded 
iiim of '• promoting the advantage of mankind.” The best spirit of 
Ibdian humanism finds a noble expression in these words, written by 
one who, both as Giovanni dc’ Medici and os Leo X, liad proved the 
aincenly of his devotion to the interests of lettei-s. Tliat sympathy was 
intenvoven witli hU personal cliaracter and temperament; it scarcely 
nttskd to be strengthened by tlie great " traditions of his house. We 
may doubt whether he was eoaseious tliut the Classical Ilcnais.sance had 
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BO decidedly passed its zenith : certainly he can have had no presage of 
what was to happen a few yeai-s after his death. 

The captui’e of Rome by the imperialist troops in 152T broke up 
that Roman world of literature and art which, as viewed by the men 
who were imder its spell, had rivalled the age of Pericles or of Augustus. 
Valeriano, who knew the city both before and after that fatal year, has 
described, in his dialogue De Literatoriim IirfeUdtate, the hoi'ror and 
completeness of the catastrophe. When he asked for the men of letters 
whom he remembered at Rome, he learned that many of them had 
perished by the sword, by torture, or by disease. Others had escaped 
only to end their days in penury and suffering. But some fine scholars 
were still left in Italy. Petrus Victorius (1499-1 584<), who taught at 
his native Florence from 1538 onwai’ds, showed much acuteness in his 
Variae Lectiones. His Inborn's included some good work for the Attic 
tragedians, Aristotle, and Cicero. Lombardy was now the part of Italy 
in which classical culture found its chief refuge. At Ferrara humanism 
was represented especially by Lilius Gyraldus (1479-1552), whose His- 
toria Poetarum (1543) was one of the earliest books on the history of 
classical literature. Robortellus (1516-67), a sound Hellenist, who 
taught at Pavia and elsewhere, edited Aeschylus and Callimachus ; while 
by his treatise De Arte sive Ratione Corrigendi Antiques Libras he 
ranks among the founders of textual criticism. Ever since the days of 
Politian, the cultivation of Latin verse rvriting had been popular. Along 
with much that was mediocre or bad, some admirable work in this kind 
was produced. Andi'ea Navagero, of Venice, who died in 1529, might 
be instanced as a Latin scholar who rvrote verse in a really classical taste, 
untainted by the coarseness which was then too common. A few years 
after the sack of Rome, Marcantonio Flaminio, of Imola, dedicated to 
his patron, Alessandro Famese, a collection of vemes by scholar's belong- 
ing to Venice, Modena, Verona, Mantua, and other North-Italian towns. 
Tire condition of Italy at this time was utterly miserable. But 
Flaminio’s elegant verse breathes only a scholar’s exultation. “ Happy, 
too happy, are our days, which have given birth to a Catullus, a 
Tibullus, a Florace, and a Vii'gil of their orvn! Who would have 
thought that, after the darlcness of so many centuries, and the dire 
disasters of Italy, so many lights could have arisen within the narrow 
i-egion beyond the Po ? ” Such words, written in such days, have an 
unconscious pathos. They are significant of Italy’s patient fidelity to 
the ideals of the Renaissance, as well as of the price which she paid for 
it. And now at last the tide was about to ten. The power of the 
Roman Chru’ch, strenuously engaged in combating the Reformation, 
became advei-se also to the aims and the spirit of the New Learning. 
In 1530 Clement VII and Charles V made their compact at Bologna. 
Spain, supported by the papacy, effected the pacification of Italy. So 
far as Italy was concerned, the humanistic movement was now arrested. 
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aiid a reaction hatl begun. Writing about 15 10, Paulus Jovius lanientetl 
tliat scholarship h.od migrated from Itxily to Germany. His complaint 
wjis somewhat premature; but such a process had indeed set in. The 
most learned Ibdian of the next genemtion, Cardinal Baronius (1558- 
1G07), tlie author of Amuilcx Ecclcsiastid, was unacquainted with Greek. 

The work accomplished by the Italian Renaissance claims the lasting 
gratitude of mankind. In the inter%'al between tlie time of Petrarch and 
that of Leo X, a space of about a hundred and seventy years, ardent 
and uncca.sing labours bridged the gulf between the medieval and tlie 
modem world. Latin, tlie universal language, was purged from 
barbarism. Latin literature was brought back into the full light of 
intelligent study. Greek was restored to the West, After centuries 
of intellectual poverty, men entered once more into possession of the 
poetry and the elotiuence, the wisdom and the wit, bequeathed by 
ancient Greece and Rome. The period of this revival was one in which 
the general tone of morality was low; and cynicism, bred partly of 
abuses in the Church, laid wcllnigh paralysed the restraining power of 
religion. Some of the humanists were pagans, not as Seneca wiis, but as 
Petroniu.s Arbiter; and, fur from suilering in publie esteem, enjoyed 
the applause of princes and prelates. Not a little tliat was odious or 
.shameful occasionally marked their conduct and disfigured their writings. 
But it is hardly needful to observe that such exponents of humanism 
were in no way representative of its essence, or even of its inevitable 
conditions in a corrupt age. Among the foremost Italian scholars were 
many exemplars of worthy life and noble character, men wiiose en- 
t]iusia.sm for letters was joined to moral qualities which compel respect 
and a<lmirution. .^Vnd no transient phase of fashionable paganism could 
mar the distinctive merits of the Italian Renaissance, or affect its 
pennanent results. Ibdian humanism restored good standards of style 
in prose and vei-se, thereby benefiting not classical studies alone, but 
modem literature us well ; it did much for erudition, and prepared the 
ground for more; it founded literary education of a liberal type; it had 
a wide outlook, and taught men to regard classical antiquity as a 
whole, a fruitful stage in the history of human development. Lastly, it 
achieved a result even larger than its work for scholarship, by dilFusmg a 
new spirit, the foe of obscurantism, the ally of all forces that make for 
light, for tlie udvancemait of knowledge, and for reasonable freedom. 

I>ong before the Renaissance liad run its coume in Italy, its in- 
fluences hod begun to pass tlie Alps. But there is one man who, above 
all oUiers, must be regarded as the herald of humanism in the North. 
It is the distinction of Era.smus that by the peculiar qualities of his 
genius, !uul by the unique popukuity of his writings, he prepared the 
lulvcnt of the New Leaniing, not in his native Holland alone, but 
tluoughout Europe. Before indicating the special directions which tlie 
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Renaissance took in particulai* countries, it is fitting to speak of him 
whose work affected them all. 

Born at Rottex'dam in 1466 or 7, Erasmus was approaching manhood 
when Italian humanism, having culminated in the days of Politian, 
was about to decline. His own training was not directly due to Italy. 
When he was a schoolboy at Deventer, his precocious ability was 
recognised by Rudolf Agricola, whom he has designated as “ the first 
who brought from Italy some breath of a better culture.” Erasmus 
avers that, in his boyhood, noithem Europe was barbarously ignorant 
of humane literature. A knowledge of Greek was “ the next thing to 
heresy.” “ I did my best,” he says, “ to deliver the rising generation 
from this slough of ignorance, and to inspire them with a taste for 
better studies.” He made himself a good scholar by dint of strenuous 
work, suffering privations which left him a chronic invalid. In 1498 he 
visited Oxford, meeting there some of the earliest Engli.sh humanists. 
From 1500 to 1505 he was in Paris, working hard at Greek. He 
spent the years 1506-9 in Italy. Fi’om the close of 1510 to that 
of 1513 he was at Cambridge, where he lectm-ed on Greek, and 
also held the Lady Margaret Professorship of Divinity. There, in 
1512, he completed his collation of the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment. In 1516, his edition of it, the first ever published, was brought 
out by Frobeu at Basel. He left England in 1514, to return only for 
a few months somewhat later. His life, after 1514, was passed chiefly 
at Basel, where he died in 1536. Those twenty-two years were full of 
maxwellous literary activity. 

The attitude of Erasmus towards humanism had a general affinity 
with that of Petrarch and the other leaders of the Italian Revival. Like 
them, he hailed a new conception of knowledge, an enlargement of the 
bomidaries within which the intellect and imagination could move. 
Like them, he welcomed the recovered literatures of Greece and Rome 
as inestimable organs of that mental and spiritual enfranchisement. But 
there was also a difference. To Petrarch, as to the typical Italian 
humanist generally, the New Learning was above all things an instrument 
for the self-culture of the individual. To Erasmus, on the other hand, 
self-culture was, in itself, — greatly though he valued it, — a secondary 
object, subservient to a greater end. He regarded humanism as the 
^most effectual weapon for combating that vddespread ignorance which 
he considered to be the root of many evils that were around him. 
He saw the abuses in the Church, the scandals among the clergy, the 
illiteracy prevalent in some of the monastic Orders. Kings wought 
untold misery for selfish aims: “when princes pm-pose to exhaust a 
commonwealth,” he said, “ they speak of a just war ; when they unite 
for that object, they call it peace,” The pedantries of the Schoolmen, 
though decaying, were still obstacles to intellectual progress. The 
moral standards in public and private life were deplorably low. Erasmus 
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held that the first step towards mitigating such evils was to disseminate 
as \videly as possible the civilising influence of knowledge; and in 
hmnmiism he found the knowledge best suited for the pui’pose. He 
overnitetl the rapidity with whicli such an influence could permeate 
the ^vorld. Hut he was constant to liis object, and did much towards 
attaining it 

Thus, in all his work, his aim was essentially educational. He was 
an ardent and indefatigable student. But through all his labours there 
ran the purpose of a practical moralist, who hoped to leave human 
society better tlian he had found it. No aspect of the ilenaissance 
interested him which he did not think conducive to that end. He cared 
notliing for its metaphysics, arcliaeology, or art. All his o^vn ^vritings 
illustrate his ruling motive. The Adafta are maxims or proverbial 
si}'ings, culled from the classics, which he often applies to tlie aflaijs 
of liis ouTi day. Tlie CoUoquia are lively dialogues, partly meant to 
serve as models of I>atin witing, which convey, in a di-amatic guise, 
his views on contemporary questions. The Ajjophthcgmjs are pointed 
remarks from various autliors, hmgely from Plutarch. An educational 
and ethical aim also guided his choice of books to be edited. His best 
edition of a classic was tliat of his favourite poet Terence. Next 
in mei'it, perhaps, stood his edition of Seneca. An equal importance 
can scarcely be claimed for his editions of Greek classics, belonging 
chielly to tlic last five years of his life; though they did the service of 
making the authors more accessible, and of supplying improved texts. 
He also promoted a wder knowledge of Greek poetry and prose by 
several Latin translations. But that purpose which gave unity to his 
life-work received its highest embodiment in his contributions to 
Biblicfd criticism and exegesis. The scholastic theology had been wont 
to use isolated texts, detached from their context, and artificially 
interpreted. The object of Erasmus was to let all men know what the 
Bible really said luid meant. We have seen that his edition of the 
Greek Testament ^va3 the earliest. He also mode a Latin version 
of the New Testament, aiming at an accuracy greater than that of the 
Vulgate. He wrote Latin paraphnises of tlie books of the New 
Tesbunent (except Revelation), with the object of exliibiting the tliought 
in a more modem form. Lastly, he recalled attention from the medieval 
expositors of Christian doctrine to the Fathers of tire early Church. He 
edited Jerome, mid some other Litiu Fathers; he also made Latin 
tnmslations from some of tlie Greek Fathers, especially from Chrysostom 
and Atlianasius, and so lieljied to make their writings better known in 
the WcsL He wished to see the Scriptures translated into every 
languiige, and given to_ all. “I long," he said, “ tliat tlie liasbandmon 
•ihoiild sing tliem to liinisclt as he follows the plough, that the weaver 
should hum them to the tune of his shuttle, that tlie traveller should 
beguile with them tlie weariness of his journey." 
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The more popular writings of Krasmus had a circulation throughout 
Europe which even now woidd be considered enormous. When it was 
rumoured that the Sorbonne intended to brand his Colloquia as heretical, 
a Paris bookseller deemed it well to hurry through the press an edition 
of 24,000 copies. We hear that in 1527 a Spanish version of his 
Encheiridioii (a manual of Christian ethics) could be found in many 
country-inns tln-oughout Spain. It would probably be difficult to name 
an author whose writings were so often reprinted in his lifetime as were 
those of Erasmus, He was not, indeed, a Scaliger, a Casaubon, or a 
Bentley. He did not contribute, in the same sense or in a similar 
degree, to the progress of scientific scholarship. But no one else so 
effectively propagated the influence of humanism. Of all scholars who 
have popularised scholarly literature Erasmus was the most brilliant, 
the man whose aims were loftiest, and who produced lasting effects over 
the widest area. His work was done, too, at the right moment for the 
North. A genial power was needed to thaw the frost-bound soil, and to 
prepare those fraits which each land was to bring forth in its own way. 

The energies of the Italian Renaissance had been concentrated on 
the literatiu’e and art of ancient Greece and Rome. The Italian mind 
had a native and intimate sympathy with classical antiquity. For Italy, 
the whole movement of the Renaissance is virtually identical with the 
restoration of classical learning. It is otherwise when we follow that 
movement into northern Em-ope. Humanism is still, indeed, the 
principal organ through which the new spirit works ; but the operations 
of the spirit itself become larger and more varied. The history of the 
Classical Revival passes, on one side, into that of the Reformation ; on 
another, into provinces which belong to modem literature. It might be 
said that the close of the Italian Renaissance is also, in strictness, the 
close of the process by which a knowledge of classical antiquity was 
restored : what remained, was to diffuse the results throughout Europe, 
and to give them a riper development. But it is desirable to indicate, 
at least in outline, the general conditions imder which hinnanism first 
entered the countrtes of the North. We may begin with Germany. 

In the course of the fifteenth centmy, some German students had 
resorted to teachers of the New Learning at various Italian centres. 
Among the earliest of these was Johann Muller (1436-76), bom at 
Konigsberg near Cobm-g, and hence known as Regiomontanus. He was 
the first who made humanism the handmaid of science. After working 
at Vienna under the astronomer Pm’bach, he went with Cardinal 
Bessarion to Italy, where he spent several years in studying Greek 
(1462-70), He translated into Latin the works of Ptolemy, the 
Conics of Apollonius of Perga, and other scientific treatises. Settling 
at Niimberg in 1471, he founded an observatory, and made several 
improvements in practical astronomy. His Ephemerides, the precursors 
of nautical almanacs, helped the Spanish and Portuguese explorers to 
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navigate uuUavellwi seas. Anotiver of the German pioneers was Roelof 
Iluysniann, kno%vn in literary history as lludolf Agneola (144S- 
85). Going to Ferrara in 1476, he attended the Greek lectures of 
Theodorus Gsoau Through the good offices of Johann von Dalberg, 
Uie scholarly Bishop of Worms, he was appointed to a professorship at 
Heidelberg. There, as also at Worms, he lectured on the Greek and 
Koiuan literature. He was an opponent of the scholastic philosophy as 
it existed in his day, and his best-known work, De Invcnliotie Dlakdica, 
wiis a plea for its reform. But his special claim to remembrance is 
that he was the first who systematiciiUy sought to make classical study 
an effective force in German education. He, mrd such as he, wlien tliey 
I’ctunicd to Germany from their studies in Italy, found themselves in 
iUi atmo-sphere wlioUy difl'erent from tliat which sun-ounded the ejirly 
Itrdiau himianists. Erasmus luis desciibed the intellectual torpor which 
pixivailed in Germany during his own boyhood mid youth. The teaching 
of Liitin was dull and meagre; Greek was scarcely taught at all. The 
masters were content with a few old hand-books, and wedded to outirorn 
methods. Scholastic tlicologians and illiterate monks were equally hostile 
to the new humanism. It had, however, some powerfid protectors, 
including the Ilommi King Maximilian; Joachim, the Elector of Branden- 
burg; Albert, Archbishop of Mainz; and, not least, Frederick, Elector 
of Saxony. Of the seventeen Universities, some, such os Vicuna, 
ricideiberg, and Erfurt, admitted the New Leai-ning, though in some 
others, such as Cologne, it was opposed. There were also groups of 
learned students at several centres, such as Biisel, Strasshurg, Augsburg, 
mid Niiniberg; mid there were some rising societies or academies, 
devoted to humane letters. But there was, as yet, no general or widely- 
difl’used interest iu the New Learning; wliilc, on the other hand, therc 
were powerful influences directly aud strongly adverse to it. The first 
event which roused the public mind to a more active sympathy is 
connected with an illustrious name. 

Johmm Ileuchlin (1455-1522) studied Greek at Paris, aud also at 
B.'isel. He aflenvords went to Italy. At Home, in 1482, be lieard 
Arg)Topoulo3 lecture on Thucydides, and was noticed by him ns a 
student of great promise. Pie published some Latin versions from 
Greek aiithon;, and some elementary Greek inauuoLs which were used in 
Gcnmui schools. But after 1-5-92 his chief interest was in Hebrew, — 
mainly as the key of the Old Testament, but also on account of the 
Cabbala, lliut medieval system of Jewish theosojihy which he regarded as 
helpful toivards reconciling ancient philosophy with Christian doctrine. 
Tiie same notion had been cherished by Pico della Minuidola (1463- 
91), ivho, like Ileuchlin, laid approached the Cabbala tlirough 
Neoplatonism, lleuchlin’s views on tiic subject were set forth in his 
treatLes Dc Verba Mirifico (1494) mid Dc Arte Cubalkika (1517). 
'ihus alike on theological and on philusophiad grounds Heuchiiu was 
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an enthusiast for Hebrew scholai-sliip. He furnished it with several 
aids, including the grammar and lexicon {Rudimenta Hebraica) which 
he brought out in 1506. And it was as a defender of Hebrew letters 
that he became engaged in a struggle which went far to decide the 
immediate future of the New Learning in Germany, 

In 1509 Johann PfefFerkorn, a converted Jew, sought from the Emperor 
Maximilian a mandate for the suppression of all Hebrew books except 
copies of the Bible. Reuchlin was consulted, and opposed the measm-e. 
He was then attacked by Pfetferkom as a traitor to the Chinch. In 
1514 he was accused by the Dominicans of Cologne, whose dean was 
the Inquisitor Hochstraten, in the ecclesiastical Court at Mainz, The 
Bishop of Speyer, acting for the Pope, acquitted him, and the decision 
was confirmed at Rome in 1516. This was an impressive victory for 
Reuchlin. Afterwards, on an appeal of the Dominicans, Rome reversed 
the previous judgment, and condemned him (1520) ; but that sentence 
passed unnoticed, and has come to light only in om’ own time. 

Meanwhile the German humanists had taken up Reuchliifs cause, 
which, as they saw, was their o\m. If Jews should be forbidden to read 
such an author as Maimonides, who was useful to St Thomas Aquinas, 
how could Christians be allowed to read Homer, who depicts the im- 
moralities of Olympus? Never was intolerance a fairer mark for the 
shafts of ridicide. The first volume of the Epislolae Ohsciirorum Vir- 
orum, written chiefly by Crotus Rubeanus, appeared in 1514; the 
second, chiefly by Ulrich von Hutten, in 1517. The writers wield, with 
trenchant if somewhat brutal force, a weapon which had been used with 
greater subtlety by Plato, and to which a keener edge was afterwards 
given by Pascal. They put the satire into the mouths of the satirised. 
Bigots and obscurantists bear witness in dog-Latin to their oivn in- 
eptitude, Reuchlin’s triumph in 1516 had an immediate and momentous 
effect on German opinion. A decided impetus was given to Hebrew 
and to Greek studies, especially in their bearing on Biblical criticism 
and on theology. This was the direction characteristic of the earlier 
humanism in Germany, Almost aU the more eminent scholars were 
occupied, at least occasionally, with theological discussions. In 1525, 
three years after Reuchlin’s death, Erasmus wrote a letter to Alberto 
Pio, prince of Carpi (the pupil ^md benefactor of Aldo), in which he 
observes that the adversaries of the New Learning had been anxious 
to identify it with the Lutheran cause. They hoped, he says, thus to 
damage two enemies at once. In Germany, dmlng the earlier half of 
the sixteenth century, the alliance between humanism and the Refor- 
mation was real and intimate. Tire paramount task which the New 
Learning formd in Germany was the elucidation of the Bible. But the 
study of the classical literatures also made steady progress, and was 
soon firmly established in German education. 

Eoremost among those who contributed to that result was Melanchthorj 
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(1497-1560), though his services to humanism in eiirlier life are now 
less prominently associated witli his memory than the part which 
he afterwards bore in the tlieological controversies of his age. It was 
from Kcuchlin that tlie precocious boy, Pliilip Schwartzerd, reeeivetl the 
Greek name, a version of his patronymic, under which he was to be- 
come fanjous. After taking his doctor’s degi-ce at Tubingen in 1514, 
Melanchthoa won notice by expositions of I^rgil and Terence, which led 
Erasmus to hail him as a rising stm- of learning. He was oidy twenty- 
one wlien, in 1518, the Elector of Saxony, moved by Reuchlin, appointed 
liim to the chair of Greek in the University of Wittenberg. It was 
ch.aracteristic of tire man and of the period that he began with two 
concurrent sets of lectures, one upon the Ephtle to 'Titus, and the other 
upon Homer; observing, in reference to the latter, that, like Solomon, 
lie sought “Tyrian brass and gems” for the adornment of God’s temple. 
Luther, his senior by fourteen years, derived from him a new impulse 
to the study of Greek. Melanchthon did very important work towards 
eslablishiug or improving humanistic eduaition in the schools of 
Germany, In his Discourse on Iteformhtg the Studies of Youth, a 
work imbued with the genuine spirit of tlie Renaissance, he advocated 
a liberal discipline of classical literature as the soundest basis of school- 
training, in opposition to the methods of instruction favoured by the 
older scholastic system. Many of the aids to classical study which 
Melanchthon produced (chieily at Wittenberg) were popular school- 
books iu their day. Among these were his Institutioucs Linguae Graecae 
(151H); his Grarnmatka Latina (1525); Latin vemions from Greek 
classics; and comments on various Greek and Latin authom. After 
Melanclithon may justly be named his friend and biographer Camerarius 
(Joachim Kammenneister, 1500-74), a prolific contributor to scholarly 
literature, whose edition of Plautus (1552) was the first tliat placed the 
text on a sound basis. 

Thus, in tlie course of the sixteenth century, the new studies 
gnulually conquered a secure position in Germany. Broad and solid 
foundations were laid for the classical learning which Germans of a 
later age were to Imild up. But, while tirere was this progress iu 
huuuuie letters, tlie Teutonic movement showed nothing analogous to 
the Italian feeling for tlie aesthetic charm of ancient culture and 
exi.',tence. The German mind, earnest, and intelleetually practical, had 
not the Ihdimi’s delight in beauty of literary style and form, still less 
his instinctive .sympathy with the pagan spirit. Germany drew fresh 
mental vigour and freedom from the Classical Revival, without adopting 
tile Italian ideal of self-culture, or admitting a refined paganism into 
socifd lite. ihe ieutonic genius, which had moulded so much of all 
that was distinctively medieval, remained sturdily itself. A like con- 
trast is seen in Uie province ot art. Michelangelo and RaffaelJe are 
intimately tdlecteil by clievsicid inllueiices; Diirer and Holbein, men of 
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tile same period, also slimv a new mastery, but remain Gothic. Thus 
the first period of Humanism in Germany presents a strongly-marked 
character of its own, wholly different from the Italian. So far as 
concerns the main cm-rent of intellectual and literary interests, the 
Gei'man Renaissance is the Reformation. 

France had received the influences of Italian humanism ivith the 
facility of a country to which tliey were historically congenial, and had 
been penetrated by them before the conflict opened by Luther had 
become a disturbing force in Europe, In France the basis of the 
national character was Latin, and no admixture of other elements could 
overpower the innate capacity of a Latin race to assimilate the spirit of 
classical antiquity. The University of Paris was one of the gi-eatest 
intellectual centres in Eui-ope, drawing to itself, in some measure, every 
new form of knowledge, ivhile it promoted communication between Paris 
and all foreign seats of literary activity. It was in 1494), when the 
Italian Renaissance was at its height, that Charles VIII made his 
expedition to Naples. For nearly a centmy afterwards, until the line 
of the Valois Kings ended with the death of Heniy III in 1589, the 
intercom'se between France and Italy was close and continuous, A 
tincture of Italian manners pervaded the French Court, Italian studies 
of antiquity reacted upon French literatm-e and art. Thus, from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, France offered a smooth course to 
the Classical Revival. Greek studies had, however, been planted in 
Fi-ance at a somewhat earlier time. In 1458 Gregory Tifernas, an Italian 
of Greek origin, had petitioned the University of Paris to appoint him 
teacher of Greek. Pie received that post, with a salary, on condition 
that he should take no fees, and should give two lectm'es daily, one on 
Greek and the other on rhetoric. The scholastic theology and logic 
were then still dominant at Paris, while the humanities seem to have 
occupied an inferior place. But, at any rate, the University had now 
given official sanction to the teaching of Greek, The eminent Byzantine, 
John Lascaris, lectured on that language at Paris in the reign of 
Charles VIII. His teaching was continued at inteiwals under Louis XII, 
who once sent him as ambassador to Venice ; and also tmder Francis I, 
for whom he supervised the formation of a library at Fontainebleau. 
A still more eminent name in the early history of Fi-ench humanism 
is that of the Italian Jerome Aleander, afterwards so strenuous an 
antagonist of the Reformation, Coming to Paris in 1508, at the age of 
twenty-eight, he gave lectures in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, winning a 
reputation which caused him to be appointed Rector of the University. 
On his return to Rome in 1516 he became librarian of the Vatican, 
and in 1538 was made a Cardinal. Aleander, who was fortunate in the 
time of his work at Paris, has been regarded, probably with justice, as 
the first scholar who gave a decisive stimulus to philologic^ studies 
in France. 
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Juit before the arrival of Aleander, Paris had begun to take part 
m the work of publishing Greek books, a field of labour in which 
its scholarly printers were after\vards to win so much distinction. The 
first Greek press at Paris was that of Gourmont, who in 1507 issued 
the Grammar of Chrysoloras, Hesiod’s WorJcs and Days, the pseudo- 
Ilomeric Frogs and Mice, Theocritus, and Musaeas, Portions of 
Plutarch’s Moralia followed in 1509, imder the editorship of Aleander. 
.(\fter an inten'al, the length of which perhaps indicates that the 
demand for Greek classics was still very limited, a text of Aristophanes 
came from Gourmont’s press in 1528. A Sophocles was published by 
Simon Colinaeus in 1528. Robert Estienne (1503-59), scholar and 
printer, brought out in 1532 his Thesaurus Linguae Latinue, which was 
much enlarged in the succeeding cditious (1536 and 1513). Among his 
Greek cdiiiones principcs were those of Eusebius (1511;-6), Dionysius 
of Halicamassus (1517), Dio Cassius (1518), and Appian (1551). His 
son, Henri Estienne (1528-98), who had the distinction of first 
printing the Agamemnon in its entirety, is especially remembered by 
Ins great work, the Thesaurus Linguae Graccae (1572). Before the 
middle of the century the stream of classical publications had fairly set 
in at Paris, and thenceforth continued to be abundant. IVIcanwhOe 
a Frencli scholar had arisen who reflected lustre on his country through- 
out Europe. Budaeus (Guillaume Bude, 1467-1510), after producing in 
1514 an able treatise on Roman money {De Asse), gained a commanding 
reputation by his Commentarii Linguae Graccae, published at Paris in 
1529. That work proved a mine to lexicographers, and was more 
particularly useful to students of the Greek orators, owing to the care 
which the author had bestowed on explaining the technical terms of 
Greek law, Budaeus was, beyond question, the best Greek scholar of 
his d.ay in Europe, being superior in that respect to Ei-asraus, though 
no rival to him in literary genius. But special knowledge is supersede, 
while the salt of style lusts for ever ; aiul Erasmus lives, while Budaeus 
is wellnigh forgotten. The relations between these two distinguished 
meu beaime somewhat strained, througli the fault, as it would seem, 
of Erasmus, whose sly strictures on the Frenchman tire certainly sug- 
gestive of a covert jealousy; and French scholars mtule the quarrel 
a national one. Anotlier French Hellenist of gretit eminence at this 
period is Turnebus (.Vdrien Tuniebe, 1512-65), who belonged to tlie 
generation following that of Budaeus. The Royal College had been 
founded at i’aris by Francis I, in 1530, with tlie special object of 
encouraging Greek, Ltilin, and Hebrew learning. Turnebus was ap- 
pointeil, in 1547, to the chtiir of Greek at that college. He also held 
tlie olilce of King’s printer. 0»ie of his chief works was an edition of 
Sophocles, publislied at Paris in 1553, which did much to determine the 
text followetl by later editors of Unit poet before Brunck. Henri 
Eslieuue, who had been a pupil of 'Dimebus, has recordeil his veneration 
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for him, A better-Imown tribute is that paid by Montaigne, his junior 
by twenty-one yeai«, who declares that “ Adi-ianus Tm-nebus knew more, 
and knew it better, than any man of his centm-y, or for ages past.” He 
was entirely free, as Montaigne testifies, from pedantry; “his quick 
understanding and sound judgment” were equally remarkable, whether 
the subject of convex'sation was litemry or political Larabinus (Denys 
Lambin, 1620-72), who in 1561 became a professor at the Royal 
College, pviblished editions of Horace and Cicero which made a new 
epoch in the study of those authors. Auratus (Jean Daurat, 1507-88), 
scholar and poet, who taught Greek at the College, shone especially in 
the ciiticism of Aeschylus. Mention is due also to the ill-fated Estienne 
Dolet (1509-46), who took up the cause of the Ciceronians against 
Erasmus, and in 1536, at the age of twenty-seven, published his two 
folio volumes Commentarioruvi Linguae Latinae. Ten years later, he 
was unjustly condemned by the Sorboime on a chai-ge of atheism, and 
put to a cruel death. It should be noted that French scholars won 
special distinction in the study of Roman Law. Instead of relying on 
commentators who had merely repeated the older glossatores, they 
turned to the original Roman texts. Cujacius (Jacques Cujas, 15S2- 
90), the greatest interpreter of the sources of law, struck out a new 
path of critical and historical exposition, Donellus (Hugues Doneau, 
15S7-91) introduced systematic ai'rangeraent by his Cominentarii luris 
Ciinlis. Brissonius (Baniabe Brbson, 1531-91) was pre-eminently the 
lexicographer of the civil law. Gothofredus (Denys Godefroy, 1549- 
1621) produced an edition of the Corpm Juris Civilis which is still 
valued. His son Jacques (1587-1652) edited the Theodosian Code, 
During the century which followed the death of Tumebus, the 
history of French humanism is illustrated by names of the fimt 
magnitude. Such are those of Joseph Scaliger, Salmasius, and Casaubon; 
but these great scholar's stand beyond tire borders of the Renaissance, 
and belong, like Bentley, to a maturer stage in the erudite development 
of classical philology. In them, however, the national characteristics 
of humanism Avere essentially the same that had appeared in French 
scholars of the preceding period. These characteristics are aleii; intelli- 
gence, fine perception, boldness in criticism, and lucid exposition. There 
is a notable difference between the Italian and the Fi’encli mind of the 
Renaissance in relation to the antique. The Italian mind sun'endered 
itself, Avithout reserve, to classical antiquity; the Italian desire was 
to absorb the classical spii-it, and to reproduce it Avith artistic fidelity. 
The French mind, on the other hand, Avhen brought into contact Avith 
the antique, alAvays preserved its originality and independence. It 
contemplated the work of the ancients with intelligent sympathy, yet 
Avith self-possessed detachment, adopting the classical qualities which 
it admired, but blending them Avith qudities of its own ; so that the 
outcome is not a reproduction, but a neAv result. This may be traced in 
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the French arclxitectoe and sculpture of tlie Renaissance no less than in 
tiie criticism and tlie literature. 

The seeds of humanism were brought to the Iberian peninsula by 
a few students wljo had visitt'd Italy in the fifteenth century. The 
Si>aniaKl Arias Barbosa, who had studied under Politian, waa regarded 
by his countiynnen as their first effective Hellenist He lectured on 
Greek for about twenty years at tlxe University of Salamanca, at- 
tracting his hearers not only by “a large and rich vein of learning, ” 
but also by his poetical taste, A higher fame, however, was gained by 
his contemporary, iVntouio Lebrixa (“ Nebrissensis After a sojourn 
of ten years in Ihdy, Lebrixa returned to Spain in 1473, and taught 
successively at the Universities of Seville, Salamanca, and Alcalh. He 
is described as inferior to Barbosa in Greek scholarship, but wder in 
his range of knowledge, which included Hebrew, Lebrixa’s reputation 
among his Spanish contemporaries, though not in Europe at large, was 
comparable to that which Budaeus enjo 3 ’ed in France. He had some 
distbiguished pupils. One of tlicm %yas Fernando de Guzman Nunez, 
better known as “Pintionus” (from Pintia, the ancient name of Val- 
ladolid), whose fame even eclipsed his master's. Nunez taught Greek 
at Alcala, and subsequently at Salamanca, but in literature was best 
known by an edition of Seneca which appeared in 1536. Another 
pupil of Lebrixa, the Portuguese historian and poet Resende, did much 
to promote classical education at Lisbon. 

Thus the early part of the sixteenth century afforded grounds for tlie 
hope that in tlie Peninsula, as in other countries of Europe, humanism 
was destined to llourisli, Caidiiizd Ximenes, the fomider of the College 
at Alcala, caused the Greek text of the New Testament to be printed 
there ; a task which was completed in 1614, It fonned tlie fifth volume 
of the Complutension Pol^’glott, published at Alcali in 1522. That 
work reflected lionour on the countiy, and might ivell be deemed a good 
omen for the future of Spanish leaniing. But after the compact of 
Charles V with Clement VII, concluded at Bologna in 1530, Spain was 
definitel)' ranged on the side of those forces which were reacting against 
the liberal studies of tlie Renaissance. The Spanish humanists hod 
never been anything more than centres of cultivated groups, enabled by 
powerful patronage to defy tlie general hostility of priests and monks. 
Humanism had gained no hold on Spanish society at large; and its foes 
Wore now moi-e influential than ever. The Jesuits, who afterwards did 
so much for dasrical education elsewhere, were then no friends to it in 
Spain. 'The Spanish Inquisition was a terror to eveiy suspected pursuit 
It is not strange that, under such conditions, Greek leaniing did not 
pro.->per in the Peninsula; though it .still produced good Latinists, such 
us hraiicisco Saucliez, of Brozas (1523-1601), ivho ivrote on grammar, 
and the Portuguese Acliille Esb^o (Achilles Statius, 1524-81) whose 
criticism of Suetonius ivas liigld^' praised, by Cosaubon. The vigorous 
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Iberian mind, with its strongly-marked individuality, showed the im- 
petus given by the Renaissance in other forms than those of classical 
scholai’ship. It found expression in the romance of Cervantes, in the 
epic of Camoens, and in the dramas of Lope de Vega; or, not less 
chai’acteristicaily, in the wistful ardour of exploration which animated 
Vasco da Gama and Colombo. 

Reactionary Spain, a stepmother to classical studies on hei' o^ra sod, 
also delayed their progress in tiie Netherlands. Little time could be 
spared to them by men Avho were struggling against Philip II for political 
independence and for the reformed religion. But when humanism had 
once been planted in the Low Countries, its growth was remarkably 
vigorous and rapid. The University of Leyden became the princip^ 
centre of the New Learning. Among scholars of Dutch bh-th at the 
period of the Renaissance, Erasmus is the first in time as in rank ; but 
neither liis higher training nor his life-work was specially connected with 
his native land. He was, as we have seen, cosmopolitan. The first 
great name, after his, in the earlier annals of Dutch scholarship is that 
of Justus Lipsius (Joest Lips, 154*7-1606), who was especially strong in 
knowledge of the Latin historians and of Roman antiquities. His chief 
work was his celebrated edition of Tacitus (1675). William Canter 
(154)S-75), of Utrecht, who did good work for Greek tragedy, laid 
down sound principles of textual criticism in his Syntagma de ratione 
emendandi Graecos auctores (1566). In the next generation, Vossius 
(Gerard John Vos, 1577-1649) rendered solid services to the historical 
study of antiquity, more especially by setting the example of treating 
ancient religions from the historical point of view. In Daniel Heinsius 
(1580-1655) Holland produced a scholar who had more affinity with 
the Italian humanists. He excelled in the composition of Latin verse 
and prose; and, as an editor, in his treatment of the Greek poets. 
Hugo Grotius (Huig van Groot, 1583-1645) owes his fame to the De 
lure Belli et Pads (1625), a work fundamental to the modem science of 
the laAv of nature and nations. He wrote Christm Patiens, and two other 
plays, in Latin verse. With regard to the earlier Dutch humanism as a 
whole, it may be said that its characteristic aim was to arrange, classify, 
and criticise the materials which earlier labours had amassed, while at 
the same time it was distinguished by an original subtlety and elegance. 

England felt the movement of the Renaissance somewhat later 
than France, and with less instinctive sympathy, but also without such 
active repugnance as had to be overcome in Germany. A few English- 
men had been pupils of the Italian masters. One of the earliest was 
William Selling, an Oxonian, who died in 1495. Erasmus, when he 
came to Oxford in 1499, found there a congenial group of Hellenists, 
among them WiUiam Grocyn. He had heard Politian at Morence, as had 
Thomas Linacre, who was at this time probably at Venice, where he was 
a member of Aldo’s Neacademia. A third Oxonian who did much for 
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the New Learning in England was William Lilly, who had studied 
Greek in llhodes, and afterwards at Rome. There were others tlren at 
Oxford who had some knowledge of Greek, though the whole number 
ciuinot have been large. Few books which could help a beginner wtli 
the fii-st rudiments of Greek had as yet found their way to England. 
An English student desirous of acquiring that language was, as a rule, 
obliged to go abroad. Erasmus mentions that John Fisher, the Bishop 
of ilochester, who began Greek late in life, had been dissuaded by 
Latimer from attempting it imless he could proemre a teacher from Italy. 
John Colet, a scholar of most active mind and of great industry, lamented 
in lolG that he had not been able to learn Greek — a deficiency which he 
afterwards made strenuous efibrts to repair. But the Oxibrd Hellenists, 
though not numerous, represented a new ideal of humane learning, and 
had a fruitful inlluence on its progress in England. At Cambridge the 
study of Greek received its first impulse from the teaching of Erasmus 
between 1510 and 1513 He began with the rudiments, using fh-st the 
Erotcinata of Ciirysoloros, and then the larger manual of Thcodorus 
Gaza, His class was a small one, but included some ardent students, 
such as his friend Henry Bullock; who, WTiting to him in 1516, 
reported that the Greek studies which he had initiated were being 
vigorously prosecuted. Richard Croke, of King’s College, Cambridge, 
who took his degree in the year 1509-10, studied Greek at Oxford 
with William Grocyn ; went thence to Paris ; and subsequently taught 
Greek at Cologne, Louvain, Leipzig, and Dresden. Returning to 
Cambridge in 1518 he began a course of lectures there on the Greek 
language, though without ollicial sanction. In 1519 he was formally 
appointed University reader of Greek, and delivered a remarkable 
inaugmid address in praise of Greek studies, which is still extant. His 
successor in the readei-ship was a man of rare ability, Sir Thomas Smith 
(151fl-77), of Queens’ College, who afterwards rose to eminence in tlie 
public service. Smith lectured on Greek, with giuat success, from about 
1535 to 15-10. In the latter year Henry VIH founded the five Regius 
Professoi-ships of Divinity, Civil Law', Physic, Hebrew, and Greek. Smith 
i-eceived the chair of Civil Law ; that of Greek was given to his close 
friend, John Cheke (151*1-57), of St Jolm’s College, whose repute 
already stood very high. 

Roger Ascluuu was Cheke’s contemporary, and a member of the same 
College. Saircely two years after Cheke’s appointment, Ascliam wrote 
an inlercating letter from Cambridge to a Fellow of St John’s, in which 
he de.-cribes the state of cliLssical studies in the Univemity. Aristotle 
and Plato, lie mentions, are read by the undergi-aduntes ; as had, 
indeed, been tlie ca.-e, at lea.it in his own college, for some five years. 
‘‘ Sophocles and Euripides,” he then says, “ are more familiar autliors 
Uiau Plautus was in your time” [i.c. about 1525-35]. “Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon are more comiud and discussed tlian Livy 
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was then. Demosthenes is as familiar an author as Cicero used to be ; 
and there are more copies of Isocrates in use than tliere formerly were 
of Terence. Nor do we disregard the Latin authors, but study with 
tiie greatest zeal the choicest Aviiters of the best period. It is Cheke’s 
labour and example that have lighted up and contmue to sustain this 
learned ardour.” This was written in 154-2. It is perhaps the most 
precise testimony that exists as to the state of Greek studies at any 
important English seat of learning at any moment in the sixteentir 
centmy. Great progi'ess had evidently been made in the preceding ten 
or twenty years. Sir John Cheke’s services to Greek learning in his day 
were certainly unequalled in England ; but Sir Thomas Smith deserves 
to be remembered along with him as a man who had also given a new 
and great impetus to those studies. 

Meirtion is due here to the impoiiant part which both tlrese 
eminent men bore in a controversy which excited and divided the 
humanists of that age. The teachers from whom the scholars of the 
Itenai&sance learned Greek pronounced that language as Greeks do at the 
present day. In 1528 Erasmus published at Basel his Dialogue De recta 
Latini Graeclqiie seniionis Pronuntiatione. His protest was chiefly 
directed against the modern Greek “ iotacism ” ; i.e. the prommeiation of 
several different vowels and diphthongs with the same sound, that of the 
Italian i. He rightly maintained that the ancients must have given to 
each of these vowels and diphthongs a distinctive sound ; and he m'gcd 
that it was both irrational and inconvenient not to do so. He also 
objected to the modeni Greek mode of pronouncing ceiiain consonants. 
His reformed pronunciation came to be kno^vn as the “Erasmiau”; 
while that used by modem Greeks was called the “ Reuchlinian,” because 
lleucUin (whom Mclanchthon followed) had upheld it. About 1535, 
Thomas Smith and John Cheke — then young men of about twenty — 
examined the question for themselves, and came to the conclasion that 
Erasmus was right. Thereupon Smith began to use the “Erasmian” 
prommeiation in his Greek lectures — though cautiously at first ; Cheke 
and others supported him ; and the reform was soon generally accepted. 
But in 1642 Bishop Gardiner, the Chancellor of the University, issued 
a decree, enjoining a return to the Reuchlinian mode. Ascham has 
described, not without humour, the discontent which this edict evoked. 
After Elizabeth’s accession, the “ Erasmian ” method was restored. 
Meanwhile, in the first half of the sixteenth century, a classical 
training had been introduced into English schools. In developing this 
type of education Italy had preceded England by about eighty years. 
Vittorino’s school at Mantua, already described, was the earliest model. 
Winchester College had been founded when Vittorino was a boy ; Eton 
College arose at a time when his school was in its zenith ; but these 
great English foundations, since so distinguished as seats of classical 
teaching, came into being long before the humanistic influences of the 
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Jlenaissnnce had begun to be felt in England. The olde.st English 
school which bos been humanistic from its origin is St Paul’s, founded 
by Dean Colet, who, in 1512, appointed William Lilly to be the 
first High Master. Lilly was, as we have seen, among the pioneers 
of Greek study in England, though he is now best remembered by 
his 1-atin Gnimniar. The statutes of St Paul’s (1518) enjoin that 
tlie Master slmll be “learned in good and clean Latin, Jind also in 
Greek, if such may be gotten.” The proviso implies some sciircity ; and 
hi fact it was not, probably, till about 1560 tliat Greek was thox'ouglily 
established among the regular studies of English schools. The statute 
of Hanow School (1590) prescribe the teaching of some Greek orators 
and historians, and of Hesiod’s poems. This seems to be one of the 
earliest instances in our school-statute where the directions for Greek 
teaching are precise, and not merely general. Many large public 
schools, such as Christ’s Hospital, Westminster, IMerchaut Taylors’, 
and Cliarlerhousc, were established in or near Loudon within a century 
after the foundation of St Paul’s School. Li all these the basis of study 
was humanistic; as it was also in many otlrer grammar- schools founded, 
during the same period, in various parts of the country. 

A genei-al sui-vey of English humanism in the sixteenth century 
supplies abundant evidence of zealous work, and of a progress which, 
before the year 1600, hod secured the future of classical studies in 
England, lliere were many able teachers, and a few who were really 
eminent in tlieir day. Yet, in tw-o respects, a comparison with the 
leading counti-ies of the Continent is disadvantageous for our country at 
tliat peidod. Britain produced in tire sixteenth century no scholar of 
tire first rank ; though in George Buchanan (1506-82) Scotland could 
show a consummate >vriter of tlie Latin language. And our press sent 
fortli few books which advanced Greek or Latin learning. Linacre’s 
treatise on certain points of Latin usage {De eincndatu atructura Latini 
aermouia, 1514), a work of tlie same class as Valla’s Elcgajitiae, is one of 
the very few English boolcs in that department of knowledge which 
attfuned to the distinction of being reprinted abroad, having been 
recommended to German students by Melanchtljon and Canierarius. 
It was in the seventeenth centiu-y that English learning first became 
an important contributor to the European literature of humanism ; 
and tlie earliest English name of the first magnitude is that of 
llichm-d Bentley. It should be recollected, however, tlmt in the 
sixteenth century tlie Greek and Latin hinguagcs were not the only 
channeLs tluough which England received tlie humanism of tlie llenais- 
sance. English versions of tlie classics, such as Chapman’s Homer, 
Phaer's Virgil, and North’s Plutarch, circulated in a world larger than 
tliat of scholars. Italian autliors who were themselves representative of 
tlie IleiiaLsimce also became known in English translations. Thus the 
rendering of Ta.sso by I’airfax, and of Aiiosto by Harrington, enabled 
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English readers to appreciate the influence of the Renaissance on Italian 
poetry. Hoby’s version of Castiglioue’s Corteglano brought before 
them the new Ihilian ideal of intellectual and social accomplishment. 
Milton, the greatest humanist among poets of the first rank, best 
illustrates the various somxes of culture, ancient and modem, but more 
especially Greek and Italian, which had become available for Englishmen 
not long before liis own time. The modern sources had been opened to 
almost all who cm'cd for litei'atiu'e; the ancient, as yet, less widely. It 
is the prerogative of Milton to fuse in a splendid unity both the ancient 
and the modem elements that have contributed to enrich his genius; 
he can be genuinely classical mthout loss of spontaneity or freshness. 
His poetry is not, however, the most characteristic expression of the 
English Renaissance in its larger aspects. ITiat is to be found rather 
in the Elizabethan drama ; and its supreme exponent is Shakespeare. 

While the Revival of Learning thus presents varying aspects in the 
several countries to which it passed from Italy, the essential gift which 
it brought was the same for all. That gift was the recovery of an 
inheritance which men had temporoi-ily lost; one so valuable in itself 
that human life would be definitely poorer without it, and also fraught 
with such power to educate and to stimulate, that tlie permanent loss 
of it would have been the annulment of an inestimable agency in the 
development of human faculty. The creative rabid of ancient Greece 
was the gi-eatest originating force which the world has seen. It left 
typical standards of form hi poetry and prose, os of plastic beauty in art. 
Ideas which sprang from it have been fruitful in eveiy province of 
knowledge. The ancient Latin mind also, which received the lessons of 
Greece without losing its own individuality, was the parent of master- 
works which bear its character, and of thoughts which are altogether its 
own; while both the classical literatures contain a varied wealth of 
observation and experience. There was a time when men had allowed 
the best part of these treasures to be buried out of sight, and 
hod almost forgotten their existence. 'I’he Italians found them again, 
and gave them back to those races of Eur-ope on which the future of 
civilisation chiefly depended. 

It may be questioned whether any other people than the Italian 
would have been equal to achieving this great task. When Greek and 
Latin studies had once been resuscitated into a vigorous life, it was 
easy for nations outside of Italy to carry the work fm-ther. But 
wonderful qualities were demanded in the men who initiated and ac- 
complished the revival in the fourteenth and fifteenth centoies. There 
are cases in which it is easier to apprehend the temper and tone of a 
past age than to picture the chief actors. Thucydides conveys a more 
vivid idea of Periclean Athens than of the statesman by whose genius it 
had been moulded. It is not so with the Italian Renaissance. From 
letters and other sources, one can form tolerably clear images of many 
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mnong the foremost pei'sonolities, such as Petxarch, Boccaccio, Politian, 
and Aldo; even though it may he diHleult to conceive such prodigies 
of versatility as n Battista Alberti or a Liouardo da Vinci. But it 
is a much hai-der thing to imagine the genend atmosphere of the 
revival, the jjervading entliusiasm, sustained tlirough .several genera- 
tioiis, wliich «a.s .so prolific in many-sided work, so far-reaching in its 
inlluence on other land.s. Tliis atmosphere wa.s created, this cntlmsia.sm 
kindled, by the labour's and examples of men extraordinary botli in 
tlieir powei-s and in their aixlour. Yet it may be doubted whether even 
they could have wi'ought so effectually, h.ad they not felt the motive 
which at the Renaissance was peculiar to Italians, — that patriotism 
which, friiling of political expression, was concentrated on restoring the 
ancesti-al language and literature. No other country could show a 
jrarallel to tire zeal with which Latin was cultivated in Italy, a.s tlie 
chief organ of litenuy expression, from the days of Petrarclr to 
those of Politian. The ancient tongue, not the modern, was that in 
which the ablest men of letter's chiefly aspired to shine. Few masters 
of Italian prose enrerge in the interval of about a century and a half 
which sepamtes the age of Villairi and Boccaccio fronr that of Slnchiii- 
vclli and Guicciardini. Such meir as Petrarch, Aeneas Sylvius, Jovianus 
Pontanus, and Paulus Jovius, who might have enriched the prose of 
tlieir vcniacular, preferred to write in Latin. Tire Platonic Academy 
of Florence wa.s the fii-st influential coterie which gave its sanction to 
the view that literary tiste and skill, disciplined by the ancient models, 
could be worthily exercised in Italian. Lorenzo de’ Medici sot an 
examjrle in his lyrics ; a more authoritative one was given by Politian, 
c-specially in his Otfco, the first Italian drama of true literary merit. 
This larger virtue of the Cla-ssical ReiiaLssanco, as educating a new 
cjipacity for culture in general, which came out in Italy only towards 
the close of the movement, was manifested in other countries almost as 
soon as tliey luid been fully brought under tire influences of the New 
Learning. It was conspicuously seen itr France, not nrerely in the work 
which cla-vsicists such as Roirsard and his group did for the French 
language, but also, for example, in the Ar-islophanic genius of Rabelais, 
— the greatest literary representative of the Renai.s.sancc for France, in 
the s.ame largo sen.se that Cervantes was suclr for Spaiir, and Shakespeare 
for England. The historical importance of the Classiad Itevival in Italy 
depends ultimately on the fact that it broiuleircd out into this diflusion 
of a genenil capacity for liberal cidture, taking various forms under 
different local arrd uatioiral conditions. Tlrat capacity, once restored 
to the civilised world, became a part of the higher life of the race, an 
energy wliicli, though it might be tempomrily retarded here and there 
by rcictionary forces, could not Jigain be lost. Not in literature or in 
art alone, but in every form of intellectual activity, tlie Renai.s.sance 
opened a new era for mankind. 


CHAPTER Xm 


THE CHRISTIAN RENAISSANCE. 

“NtrjfHERLESs portions of the \visdom of God are wanting to us. 
Many books of the Sacred Text remain untranslated, as two books of 
the Maccabees which I know to exist in Greek ; and many other books 
of divers Prophets, whereto reference is made in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles. Josephus, too, in the books of his Antiquities, is altogether 
falsely rendered as far as concenis the chronological side : and without 
him nothing can be kno\vn of the history of the Sacred Text. Unless he 
be corrected, in a new translation, he is of no avail, and the Biblical 
history is lost. Numberless books, again, of Hebi-ew and Greek ex- 
positors are wanting to the Latins : as those of Origen, Basil, Gregory 
Nozianzen, Damascene, Dionysius, Chrysostom, and other most noble 
Doctors, alike in Hebrew and in Greek. The Church, therefore, is 
slumbering. She does nothing in this matter, nor hath done these 
seventy years ; save that my Lord Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, of holy 
memory, did give to the Latins some part of the writings of St Dionysius 
and of Damascene, and some other holy Doctors. It is an amazing 
thing, this negligence of the Church: for, from the time of Pope 
Damasus there hath not been any Pope, nor any of less rank, who hath 
busied himself for the advantaging of the Church by translations, except 
the aforesaid glorious Bishop.” 

It would be difficult to find a better statement, in the same compass, 
of those gaps in the knowledge of Western Christendom which the 
Christian Renaissance was to fill. R.oger Bacon, the author of the 
passage, and Robert Grosseteste, who is in part the subject of it, were 
the two men who, to all appearance, fii-st realised the scientific needs of 
the Chui’ch. If they did not actually initiate the Christian Renaissance 
they at least stood very close to its beginnings, — as close, one may say, 
as Petrarch to the beginnings of the Classical Renaissance. 

We shall see reason to believe that their influence upon their con- 
temporaries and successors was very great in this respect : and it must 
also be said that their actual achievements in the way of preparing 
materials, and in woi'k done, were far from inconsiderable. They merit 
a more detailed notice than has commonly been accorded to them. 
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It ii a matter of common knowledge that Grosseteste brought Greek 
books to England (pi'obably most of tliem came from Sicily and South 
Ibdy), and tliat in conjunction vidth at least two other men whose names 
are knora — Nicholas the Greek, and John of Basingstoke — he gave to 
the world Latin vemions of certain Greek documents. Foremost among 
tliese were the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, a famous and early 
apocryphal book. The manuscript from which the Latin version was 
made is now in the University Library at Cambridge, Of the same 
character was a book wliose existence in n Latin dress is almost certainly 
due to Grosseteste — though his name bos not until recently been men- 
tioniai in connexion with it. This is the pretty Greek romance which 
treats of the life of Asenath, the patriarch Joseph’s Egyptian wife. 
Though now forgotten, it was widely known to medieval men, owing 
to its inclusion in the great Speculum Historiale of Vincent commonly 
called “of Beauvais.” The claim is sometimes set up in Grosseteste’s 
behalf that he translated the Lexicon of Suidas into Latin; but when 
this very curious assertion is examined, we find that all he did was to 
render into Latin a few of the more important biographical articles 
in it 'Ihe principal one which has survived in his version is the article 
on Jesus Christ. Tills is in reality another apocryphon, containing the 
story of an enquiry into the priestly descent of our Lord. However, 
the undoubted fact that he possessed a manuscript of the Lexicon 
is a sufficiently interesting one. 

Far more important in its bearings on Christian literature was the 
Latin version of that text of the Epistles of St Ignatius which is now 
accepted as presenting them in their most genuine form. This version, 
too, is reckoned us due to Grosseteste; but it seems to have been the 
one which attnicted least attention of any. Not more than one ancient 
cojiy of it is known to exist, and the only medieval writers who show 
any knowledge of it are Oxford Fruncisains, members of the House to 
which the Bishop bcque;ithed his library. Not until the seventeenth 
century were its merits and importance suspected, by Archbishop Ussher. 

Of Dionysius the .Vreopagite, Latin versions were known and widely 
disseminated long before Grosseteste’s day. It was presumably the 
misatisfactory chiuracter of these that led him to undertake a new one ; 
and it is improbable that he ever brought it to a conclusion. Versions 
of tile treatise On the Divine Names, and of the Letters, ore very 
definitely a.'-cribed to him ; and it is also likely that the detached Letter 
to Timothy on the Martyrdoms of St Peter and Paul was rendered into 
Lilin by him or by his assistants. Yet, however much of the work he 
may Lave succeeded in finishing, it is certain that in the fifteenth 
century the need for a fresh tnuislation of the ivhole was felt in Italy, 
juid that Uie need was supplied by the indefatigable Camaldulite, 
Ambiogio Traversai'i. 

The versions of works by Jolvn Damascene, of which Bacon speaks. 
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seem upon examination to resolve themselves into a commentary upon the 
defective Latin version of the treatise DeFide made a century 

before by Burgundio of Pisa. 

Such is the list of 'Grosseteste’s gifts to the Latin Church. If not 
very large in extent, it is assui-edly very remai'kable in quality. With 
the exception of the work of John Damascene, it consists entirely of 
writings for which a pre-Christian or an apostolic date was claimed. In 
other words, we see in Grosseteste the beginnings of that interest in the 
origins of Christianity which is usually regarded as characteristic of a 
later age. He is a collector of what claims to be ancient and primitive. 
OUrei-s Nvill follow to whom Chrysostom and Basil rvill seem better worth 
translating ; and their day wll be a long one. 

We have ample evidence of Grosseteste’s knowledge of Greek. Less 
is knorvn of his attainments in Hebrew: and yet evidence can be 
produced to show that they were not contemptible. A iEVanciscan 
rmter of the next century — Henry of Costessey {area 1336), to whom 
reference will be made hereafter — had before him, when witing an 
exposition of the Psaltei', a copy of the text of that book in Plebrew 
wth an interlinear translation into Latin. This had been the property, 
if not the work, of Grosseteste. Little positive proof beyond the 
common rumour of his contemporaries can be added to this fact; but 
even if it stands by itself', it is well worthy of note. It is clear that 
the Bishop’s chief interest centred in his Greek studies: more than a 
respectable working Imowledge of the other sacred tongue is not claimed 
for him here. 

Thus much it has seemed right to say of the work of the earlier of 
the two men who have been commemorated at the outset of this chapter. 
Of the other, Roger Bacon to wit, Ave may speak in shorter compass. 

Page after page in his Avorks attests his clear perception of the needs 
of scientific theology, of the crucial importance of a knoAvledge of the 
“ original tongues ” — Greek, HebrcAV, and “ Chaldean,” — of the need for 
a rcAusion of the Latin Bible by the help of the oldest manuscripts, and, 
as we have seen, of the necessity of re-introducing to the West the Avorks 
of the great Greek Fathei-s. And perhaps his greatest service to the 
Church of his age may have Iain in the statement of these needs. 
Something, it is true, he himself achieved towards supplying them. He 
Avrote grammars of the Greek, HebreAV, and Arabic languages. The 
first tAVO of these it appears that we possess, and a single copy of a 
Greek dictionary also survives, Avhich there seems good reason to 
attribute to him. The third is not knoAvn to exist. We have, more- 
over, part of a series of letters Avhich may Avith some confidence be 
regarded as Bacon’s. In these he deals at length Avith points of Hebrew 
grammar for the benefit of a friend, himself eAridently an accomplished 
Hebraist, who had sought his advice. It must be confessed that the 
fruit of these labours was not great : yet we shall see that it continued 
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to be produced, if in scanty measure, up to the day of the fuller 
Inu'vest. 

That Grosseteste and Bacon had their precursors we must expect to 
(ind. Indeed, it is pretty certain tliat there was never a time when the 
knowledge of citlicr Hebrew or Greek was altogether dead in the Xatiij 
Church. In almost every generation we can point to some document 
wliicli beara witness to the possession of such knosvledge by scholars 
.saitlered here mid there. In the middle of the twelfth century, for 
example, Johannes Burgundio of Pisa executed — badly enough it seems 
— a whole series of versions from the Greek. Among these were tlie 
Homilies of Chrysostom on Matthexo, the tract of Nemesiu.s — then 
believed to be by Gregory of Nyssa — On the Nature of Man, and, above 
all, the treatise of John of Damascus On the Orthodox Faith, of which 
mention has been mode already. Again, in the second half of the same 
century, an English Odo — ^his pci-soimlity remains obscui'c — dedicates 
to Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London, an Introduction to Theology 
in which long passages from the Old Testament are quoted in the 
original Hebrew. There were also in the latter half of this same 
ceutury tiie makings of a Greek school at the Abbey of St Denis. The 
reason of this is not far to seek. The patron saint of that gi-cat House 
was a Greek, and, as all men believed, the author of a famous group of 
writing.s. As early as the eleventh century (in 1022) a copy of the 
Gospels in Greek had been written for the abbey. In the twelfth 
centniy Odo de Deuil, who succeeded Suger as Abbot, sent one of his 
monks, William of Gap, to the Ea.st on a literary mission, ns it seems. 
William brought Greek books back with him from Constontinople ; and 
made a Ijitin version of a life of the philosopher Sccundus, which was 
e.xtensively copied. To him also we may assign a Latin version of a set 
of Greek Arguments to the Pauline Ejmlles. This last piece of work 
he did when Abbot of St Denis, between 1172 and 1186, at the request 
of Herbert de Bosham, the friend and biographer of St Thomas of 
Ciinterbury. A fellow-monk of William’s, Johannes Saracenus, a corre- 
spondent of John of Salisbury’s, and in after yearn Abbot at Vercelli, 
translated into Litiu the greater part of the Pseudo-Dionysian writings, 
A second William, monk of St Denis, did the same for a Greek 
panegyric on their reputed author. Down to a late date part of 
the olilcc on St Denis’ Day was said in Greek at the abbey ; and the 
Bildiotlieque Nationale possesses a couple of twelfth century Greek manu- 
scripts which belonged to the same House, and may well have been 
among the spoils brought back by William of Gap. 

Yet after all tliese were isolated phenomena. Jkicon’.s estimate of 
lire needs of his time remains the true one. It is amply confirmed 
by conlemponu’y literature, and perlnaps tire readiest and most con- 
vincing demonstration of it i.s furnished by the catalogues of tlie great 
libraries which come from this period. The value of these documents 
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for purposes of literary history is self-evident. They provide us in the 
directest way imaginable with a view of the resources of the learned 
communities of the time. It will be worth while, therefore, to discuss, 
in a summary fasliion, one typical example. 

The passage of Bacon which stands at the head of this chapter was 
written in or about the year 1^171. The author survived the year 1S92 ; 
and we possess a detailed catalogue of one of the lai’gest libraries in 
England, which was di'awn up within a very few years after the latter 
date. We may, then, fairly use it as illustrative of the condition of 
theologicjil learning and of the range of theological literature at the 
close of Bacon’s life. The library in question is that of Chiist Chm'ch 
Priory at Canterbmy. In extent it rivalled any of its time, for it 
contained close upon two thousand volumes ; and, without entering into 
details as to the method of its formation, we may assei-t generally that 
it is possible to a large extent to discriminate the earlier from the later 
acquisitions, and to arrange these latter in chi’onological order. 

In that portion of the library which dates back to the days of 
Lanfranc and Anselm fi-agmentary survivals are traceable of a learning 
which had nb attraction for the mass of clerics in Bacon’s day. The 
best example of these is a copy of the treatise of Irenaeus Against 
Heresies — in ail likelihood the only copy then in England. There ai-e 
indications also of the influence of John of Salisbury in the list of the 
books bequeathed by St Thomas to his cathedi’al; but, as we should 
expect, this influence is more clearly seen in the presence of certain 
classical Latin author's than in the province of sacred literatur'e. 
Coming nearer to the period with which we are chiefly concerned, we 
notice that Grosseteste has left his mark on the Canterbury library 
copies of most of the texts which he restored to the Latins are to be 
found in the catalogue. Of Boger Bacon, however, and of his work 
there is no sign. Not a single Greek or Hebrew book is discoverable. 
All trace of the learning of Theodore has disappeared. The theologian 
par excellence is, as always, Augustine: and the other three Latin 
Doctors are present in great force. For tlie rest, the Divinity library 
is made up chiefly of glossed books of the Bible, of Distinctions^' 
sermons, the books of Anselm, Alexander Neckam, Peter Lombard, 
Kichard of Pr&ux, Robert Cm'sun, Peter Comestor, and the like ; while, 
among the latest accretions, are numbered the works of the great 
Schoolmen. Thus almost the only aid to the literal interpretation of 
the Biblical text which the monks of this great House possessed was 
what they could gather from the works of Jerome. Peter Comestor 
and Josephus were their teachers in Biblical liistory ; and for the history 
of the Chm'ch they had to tui'n to Rufmus’ version of the History of 
Eusebius, to the Tripartite History, and to the numerous lives of Saints. 

The state of this one great library must be taken as typical of 
that of others throughout Europe. Yet, if ^he dai'kness was Riick, it 
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was already beginning to lift. By means of a recent discovery the 
present writer has ascertained that in this very library a copy of tire 
books of the Old Testament from Gausis to Ruth in Greek existed 
early in the fifteenth century. The manuscript, now at Oxford, is of 
Grossetestes date, and was very probably brought by him to England. 

There were younger contemporaries of Grosseteste and of Bacon, 
who carried on the work of tire great teachers, and that in no unworthy 
fashion. At Eamsey Abbey (wliere the influence of the former may 
fairly be suspected, for it lay in his diocese) a small band of scholars 
were in possession of the whole of the Old Testament in Hebrew. They 
had bought up tlie libraries of the suppressed synagogues at Huntingdon 
and Stamford One among them. Prior Gregory, hod furthermore 
studied Greek: a bilingual Psalter remains to attest the fact. At a 
somewhat later date the stores of Hebrew manuscripts accumulated by 
Ids predecessors enabled Laurence Holbeach, a monk of the same House, 
to compile a Hebrew Lexicon. 

Another great work was set on foot in the second half of the 
thirteeutli century, — a work whose e.\istence is hardly suspected now-a- 
days. This was nothing less thim a bteral translation from Hebrew into 
Latin of the greater part of tlie Old Testament — clearly a work of 
English scholars, for all the known manuscripts which contain any part 
of it arc of English origin, and are preserved in English bbraries. Of the 
originators of this enterprise, and of the character of their work, we may 
look to learn more ; but even in our present state of knowledge we can 
very confidently predicate of them that they owed their inspiration to the 
influence of one or other of the two great champions of the “original 
tongues.” 

It must not be supposed that for England alone is claimed the 
honour of having attempted a scientific treatment of the Sacred Text at 
this time. The principal injpulse to study seems to have been given by 
Englishmen, it is true; but work was also being done outre mer. 
Before tlie middle of the thirteenth century the Dominicans of Paris had 
attempted the task of systematically correcting the text of the Latin 
Bible. The results, however, were not happy, in the opinion of the 
man best qualified to judge of them. Bacon is, indeed, unsparing in his 
strictures. The work had been undertaken without adequate knowledge 
of the original tongues, and carried on wthout reference being made to 
the oldest mid best manuscripts of the Vulgate. Tlie consequence is that 
the Paris “ correction,” of which there were two editions, is “ the worst 
po:>siblu corruption and destruction of the text of God.” But Bacon 
was not merely a destructive critic. It was seemingly a friend and 
corre-jpondent of his own, William de jMara, who eventually compiled a 
Corrcctorhm bas^d on a sound knowledge of Hebrew. On its com- 
poaition he spent not le.-vs than forty years ; and it is bebeved tliat he 
ikrived material assistance from Ihtcon himself in the coume of his work. 
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Hie critical labours of which we have been speaking were chiefly 
concei’ned with the text of the Old Testament; and it is a noteworthy 
circumstance that in the fourteenth centmy the knowledge of Hebrew, 
and the application of that knowledge to Biblical studies, was far 
commoner than the knowledge of Greek. It is not cbflicult to account 
for this, so far as Western Europe is concerned. Teachers of Hebrew 
were, as Bacon tells us, very easily procurable. It is true that he adds 
that it was equally easy to acquire Greek ; but it must be remembered 
that in the case of Hebrew, books in which the language could be 
studied, and on which critical and exegetical work could be done, were 
plentiful. Wherever a community of Jews existed, the Scriptures in 
Hebrew could be readily obtained. Not so with Greek. The few Greek 
manuscripts imported into England by Grosseteste, the Greek Gospels 
which the Byzantine Emperor had sent to St Louis, the two or three 
volumes at St Denis, were rarities of the flirt water. The stores of Greek 
literature in the Basilian monasteries of Southern Italy and Sicily, to 
say nothing of Greece and of Byzantium, wei'e not yet unlocked. That 
ancient scholarship to which we owe the Graeco-Latin manuscripts of 
Southern France, the Laudian manuscript of the Jets that Baeda used, 
and the famous codices of St Gall, had altogether died. The eyes of a 
few far-sighted scholars were tunied towards the Grecian lands ; but as 
yet they could do no more than look and long. 

Still, the truths to which Roger Bacon had given expression were 
not forgotten. Especially in the ranks of his oivn — the Franciscan — 
Order, men were found who realised and acted upon them. Scraps 
of Hebrew and Greek learaing — alphabets, transcripts of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the like — are of not infrequent occurrence in manuscripts of 
Franciscan origin. These may be only straws showing which way the 
wind sets. More significant is the appearance among the Franciscans of 
the greatest exponent of the literal sense of Scriptm'e ivhom the medieval 
world can show. This was Nicholas de Lyra, who died in 1340. It is 
not so much because of his learning that he is important, though his 
Itnowledge of Hebrew was highly notable ; it is rather his attitude, his 
desire to ascertain what the words of the Sacred Text actually mean, which 
differentiates him from the ancient allegorists. The same tendency is seen 
in the work of a far less famous Franciscan of the same generation. Heniy 
of Costessey is the author of a Commentary upon the Psalms which appears 
to exist in but one manuscript. In this the insistence upon the literal 
sense, the constant reference to the original Hebrew, and the inde- 
pendence of the writer’s judgment, who is for ever canvassing and 
contradicting the opinions of Lyra, are such as would have rejoiced 
Bacon’s heart. For a considerable time the Franciscan houses at both 
Oxford and Cambridge must have kept alive the interest in this “ New 
Learning.” We are fairly well informed about the establishment at 
Oxford ; and concerning the Cambridge house we can at least tell who 
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were its teachers of ilivinity; Henry of Costessey \vi\s among Uiein. 
Thu Oxfortl -Friai-s did not, it is true, preserve the ti-aditions of 
Grosseteste and of Bacon into the Kefonnation period, for Leland has a 
sorry tide to tell of the neglected condition of their once noble library. 
Yet the tradition of learning lingered in the Order; at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century Ilichard Brinkley, Provincial of the Grey Friars 
in England, was a student of Hebrew — he borrowed a Hebrew Psalter 
from the monks of Bury St Edmunds; mid he was moreover the owner of 
more tliau one Greek Biblical manuscript : among them, of tlie Leicester 
Codex of the New Testament, well known to textual critics. 

illore is yet to be said of the Eraiiciscans in England, and of tlieir 
services to sacred literature. They did not confine their attention to 
tlie Bible. Thurc is anotlier great litermy enterprise, the credit of 
whose initiation belongs to them, though its subse([uent development 
must be assigned to a Benedictine. Described shortly, it was an 
attempt to discover and locate all tlie works of tlie principal known 
authors, both sacred and secular, which existed in England. At some 
time in tlie fourteenth centuiy circulais were issued, or visits paid, to 
about one huiuhed and sixty monasteries. A list of some ninety autliore 
was (bnwn up, and the writings of each enumerated. The list of libraries 
and that of books were then fused together in such a way that from the 
completed work it is possible to ascertain what books by each ivTiter were 
to be found in England, and in what bbraries each book existed. Thu 
name given to this compilation is tlie Cdtuloffus or Itcg'idruui Librorum 
Aii^liuc, luid the indications that in tliis first form it is the work of n 
member or members of tlie Erancisciui Order aie hiudly to be mistaken. 
Early in tlie fifteenth century, tlie work received a most important 
exjiiuision at tlie luuids of a monk of Bury, John Boston by name. He 
added a score of names to the list of libraries, and raised to nearly seven 
hundred tlie number of autliois whose works were enumerated. He gave, 
moreover, a short biographical sketch of each ivriter drawn from the best 
sources at his disposal ; so that the book in its completed fonn might 
claim to be called a Dictionary of Literature. If tliis Cutalogiie of 
Boston’s did not serve as a model to Trithemius and his successors (and 
tliere is no rea.son to suppose tliat it did), it was at least the legitimate 
fuicestor of tlie later Bibliothecae. What is more to tlie point at present, 
it lumishes a key to the literary possessions and perhaps still more to 
tlie literary needs of Eiighmd about tlie year 1-100, the importance 
of which it would be dillicult to e.xaggerate. 

It may be necessary to return to the cousideratiou of England’s 
sluure in tlie movement ; but we must now proceed to extend tlie 
nuige of our outlook. We have to ask whether, in the home of the 
t lassicid Kevival, any consciousness existed of the neetls of the Cluirch 
correspovuling to Uic feeling Uiat we have seen stirring in tlie minds of 
Gravve teste and of Bacon. i\s far as we can judge, tliis question must 
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be answered in the negative. Exceptional opportunities for the furtheiing 
of Christian scholarship lay ready to the hands of the Italians in the 
fourteenth century; yet there is strikingly little to show that advantage 
was taken of them. It has already been hinted that in Italy the 
knowledge of Greek as a spoken language was far from uncommon. 
Large portions of the South were, as Bacon says, “ pm-ely Greek ” ; on 
the Adinatic coast Greek was widely kno^vn. The Court of Rome had 
its relations with the Eastern patriarchates. The points at issue between 
the Greek and Latin Chm-ches were productive of a long series of 
controversial writings on both sides. There was, in fact, no good reason 
why the knowledge of tire Greek Bible and of the great Greek Fathers 
should not have continued to exist at the papal Court, and have been 
ditfirsed from thence over the West. Yet we do not find that such 
knowledge existed in any appreciable degree. The thought of applying 
the knowledge of Greek to the study of the Bible seems har-dly to have 
occurred to the Italian scholars of the fourteenth century. There are, 
it is true, examples dating from this period of Gospel-books and other- 
parts of the Bible written in Greek and Latin, and emanating from 
Venice and Florence. It is commonly said, too, that an English Bishop 
— Adam Easton, Bishop of Norwich and Cardinal of St Cecilia — made 
a fresh version of the whole Bible from the original while in Italy. But 
this last assertion stands in need of corroboration ; and at best it would 
indicate, not an activity of Italians in sacred studies, but the existence 
in Italy of materials by tire aid of which such studies could be prose- 
cuted. The diflicirlty of discovering any symptom of consciousness 
that the field of theological study needed widening is of more weight 
than are the isolated examples of a wider learning which have been 
cited. 

Before the fifteenth century has fairly opened we find nothing 
that can be called a decided current setting in the direction of rvider 
leanring or true sacred scholar-ship. It was not immediately that 
the rush of new discoveries involved those whose prime interest lay in 
things sacred. But 'when we hear of a Queen of Cyprus presenting a 
copy of the Gospels in Greek to a Pope, of a Greek prelate on his way 
to the Council of Florence giving anoBier copy to a church at Verona, of 
a Cardinal (Cusanus) in the same year buying a third at Constantinople, 
and, within four years more, of copies being rvritten in Italy itself, we 
feel sure that the movement is well in train. 

Once begun, its development can be followed up along many lines. 
Three in particular suggest themselves as fruitful in indications not 
likely to be fallacious. First, we may take stock of what was done in 
the way of collecting ancient texts and forming librailes in which to 
preserve them. Secondly, we may review the work of the translators and 
copyists who made the new material accessible to their public ; and, in 
the thii'd place, we may trace the beginnings of criticism as applied to 
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Uie documents which were already known, and to those which began 
now to be known for the first time. 

iMuch has been written upon the first of these topics, but chiefly 
from the point of ^'iew of men interested in the Classical Revival. There 
is not a great deal that can suitably be added in tliis place to the story 
of the rediscovery of ancient literature. Tlie work done by the collectoi-s 
of Greek boolcs was a wholly new work ; we shall see the residts of it 
most clearly in the course of our examination of the libraries. With 
tlie early literature of the Latin Church the case was diffeient. There 
were but few CIm'stian writeix among those whom Poggio and his 
fellows rescued from on age-long obscurity ; and the welcome accorded 
to these by the humanists was tlieirs as Latinists rather than as theo- 
logians. TertuUian and Lactontius are the leading names of this class. 
The first copy of tlie works of the former was found at Basel by 
Tommaso Parentucelli (afterwards Nicholas V). Lactantius, never a 
frequent author in medieval libraries, had hardly found a single copyist 
between the eleventh and tlie fourteenth century. A library at Bologna 
had preserved the earliest and best manuscript of his Lifitutions, and 
otlier tracts were yielded up by St Gall and the German abbeys. The 
most important Latin books apart from these were some of the early 
versions of Greek patristic works, such as that of Origan’s Homilies on 
Luke, the finding of which, at St Cecilia’s in Rome, gladdened the heart 
of Ambrogio Traversari. However, it must be allowed that, upon the 
whole, the Latin finds of tlie earlier period were inconsiderable. The 
work of irenaeus, though linown to exist, attracted very little attention — 
chiefly, we may conjecture, because of its barbarous style; the Latin version 
of Hermas was hardly read ; and the ivritings of Amobius and Minucius 
Felix, which are of the kind that would have proved most pleasing to 
tlie humanists, were reseiwed for the explorers of tlie next century. 

Tlie libroi'ics which received and preserved the stock of new material 
claim to be discussed at gieater length. Tlie natural centre for the 
foniiation of a great Cliristian libraiy was the papal Court. Private 
amateurs like Niccolo Niccoli might, and actually did, accomplish much 
in the way of rescuing and bringing together books of all kinds ; but it 
is a clear and familiar fact tliat what they prized most were the master- 
pieces of tlie pagan literature. It is tlie clergy, and above all the Pope, 
whom we expect to find caring for the archives of Christian antiquity. 
Fortunately, we are in a position to estimate very accurately, by tlie help 
of library catalogues, the nic.-isure of what was done in this line. Tlie 
greatest of tlie early papal bibliophiles was Nicholas V (1447-55). 
It is not necessary to spend words here upon describing his activity as a 
collector or his munificence as a patron of letters. We shall run less 
risk of exaggeration if we draw from so unemotional a document as tlie 
inventory of his books, miule at his decease. A short survey of the 
collection, if dry, will at least aflbrd some basis of solid fact. 
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In 14-65, then, the library of Nicholas V consisted of 824 Latin and 352 
Greek manuscripts. We must not expect to find in the Latin library any 
sign that the learning of the schools is losing its interest. The theology 
and the canon law of the later centuries are as fully represented here as 
in any abbey library of them all. What we have to note as significant is 
the presence — ^partly in old copies newly brought to light, pai-tly in new 
versions or in manuscripts written to order — of a number of writings whose 
existence or whose impoz-tance was but just beginning to be realised. 
Of these the most striking may be instanced here. The new version 
of Chrysostom’s Homilies on Alattheio, by Ambrogio Traversai-i, side 
by side with the old and faulty one of Burgundio of Pisa; Cyril of 
Alexandria upon John, translated by George of Trebizond: several 
copies of Origen upon Luke, to which allusion has ah-eady been made ; 
then — a noteworthy item — a Latin version of Maimonides on the sense 
of the Scriptiues. Later, and after masses of volumes of Augustine, 
Jerome, and Thomas Aquinas, appear, first, a translation of the Acts 
of the Ephesine Council, and then, disguised as “Nicenus Episcopus 
Lugduneusis,” the work of Irenaeus Against Heresies. Worthy of 
mention also are the following; the Acts of the Five Great Councils-, the 
Praeparatio Evangelica of Eusebius in George of Trebizond’s version; 
TertuUian, Victor Vitensi.s, the Chronkon of Eusebius, Josephus Against 
Apion, and a version of Philo Judaeus by Lilio of Citta di Gastello. 

Cyprian and Lactantius, and vemions, either old or new, of works of 
Ephrem the Syrian, Athanasius, and Basil, are the remaining indications 
of the new movement which occui* in the catalogue of Nicholas V’s 
Latin library. 

The inventory of his Greek books is, of course, in one sense, from 
end to end a list of novelties ; and yet it is rather disappointing. The 
volumes are shortly and meagrely described. Their contents, if new to 
the scholars of tliat day, are just those which ai’e most familiar to 
us. It is in part consoling to find that Nicholas possessed no great 
treasure that has since perished ; but still the absence of any such entry 
robs the catalogue of an element of excitement. It is, in truth, some- 
what commonplace. Chrysostom heads the list with forty volumes, and 
Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Athanasius, and Simeon the Mehiphrast, ai-e 
largely represented. There is but one volume of Origen : there are two 
of Philo, and two copies of what may be tlie Clementine Homilies. Tlie 
Bible is represented by some scattered portions of the Old Testament, a 
fair number of Gospel-books {Evangelistaria) and a few copies of the 
Acts and Epistles. No such thing as a complete Greek Bible occurs, 
though we know tliat at this date the famous Vatican Codex (B) was 
already in the Pope’s possession. 

The character of the collection did not alter materially during the 
remainder of the fifteenth century. At the death of Sixtus IV in 1484 
it had grown considerably in bulk. Instead of 350 Greek manuscripts 
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tliore were now about a thousantl. Still, we note no specially striking 
atlditions to the list of early Church writers. Origen, for example, is just 
iis poorly represented as he was under Nicholirs V. One important section, 
liowever, shows a marked growth. The Bibles, or parts of Bibles, have 
swelled to the goodly number of fifty-eight. 

The examination of this, the most important library of tlie West in 
the fifteentli century, teaches us that the main interest of Christian 
scholars was centred not on the literature of the first ages, but upon the 
works of the great doctors of the fourth and fifth centuries, — upon tlie 
definers and expositors of developed dogma. This was the natm'al 
outcome, perhaps, of tlie long period spent undei* the influence of 
scholastic theology. But it was also the inevitable result of the con- 
dition of things in the headquartei-s of Greek learning. Tlie Eastern 
Church hod herself forgotten Justin, Clement of Alexandiia, and 
Irenaeus, and regaided Origen witli suspicion. We know now that as late 
as the sixteenth century a Greek Irenaeus, and a copy of the Ecclesiastical 
Memoirs of Hegesippus were lurking in a Greek island. There tliey 
were destined to remain and to perish. Yet, had their existence been 
known in tlie time of Nicholas V, it is doubtful whether he and his 
contemporaries would have been much excited by the announcement. 
A couple of generations later the case would have been widely different. 

The literary treasures of Italy were by no means confined to tlie 
Vatican ; and, though it would be dreary work to investigate in detail 
tlie inventories of all the great collectors, a word must still be said about 
tliose of Venice and Elorence. At tlie first-named place Bessai-ion’s great 
library was deposited, among whose treasures was at least one volume of 
extraordinary value for the histoiy of Christian beliefs, — our best copy 
of the treatise of Epiphanius Against Heresies, Elorence was enriched, 
not only ivith the beginnings of the Medicean collection, but ivith the 
eailier and hardly less precious library of Niccolo Niccoli (d. 1437), which 
passed to tlie Convent of San Marco. In the list of the one hundred 
and eighty Greek manuscripts which that community owned in the lost 
years of the century we note a few names, and only a few, that we did 
not meet at Rome, particularly that of Justin Martyr. Erom this 
Elorence copy Pico della Mirandola must in all probability have made 
Iiis translatiou of the Cohortatio ad Genies. 

In the Latin collection we find such items os three volumes of 
Tertullion, all of them copies on paper mode from the ancient manuscript 
which had come into the hands of Caidinal Orsini. Cyprian, Luctantius, 
imd Ignatius too, are there, with of course many of the freshly made 
versions of Greek books. That of the Letter of Aristeas, so-called, 
from tlie pen of Matteo Palmieri, is a welcome variation Rom the 
everlasting Chrysostoms and Basils. Literature owes much, indeed, to 
Niccoli ; but Christian literature has specially to thank another of its 
friends, Lnreiizo de’ ^Icdici, for the preservation of that inestimable 
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monument, the unique manuscript of the Miscellames (Stromatei^ of 
Clement of Alexandria. 

We turn now from Italy, the centre of light, to ask what was the 
condition of affairs in the outer darkness beyond the Alps. In Prance 
the work of collecting Greek books had hardly begun in the first half of 
the fifteenth century. There were, as we have seen, what may be called 
accidental deposits in two or three places, as at St Denis, and the Abbey 
of Corbie in Picardy. The papal library at Avignon, which o^vned more 
than a hundi'ed and twenty Hebrew manuscripts in 1369, could muster 
only some half-dozen in Greek — another striking testimony to the 
statement made above that the former language was far more commonly 
kno^vn in that age than the latter. In 1416 one Greek book had found 
its way into the possession of the Duke of Berri ; but his cataloguers 
cannot give us any notion of the character of its contents. The famous 
decree of the Council of Venice in 1311 that the Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Chaldean tongues should be taught at all the greater Universities 
of Europe had remained absolutely ineffective. 

With the arrival of George Plermonymus at Paris in 1476 the work 
of collection and diffusion of Greek literature really began, Hermonyraus 
himself worked sis a copyist alike of the Sacred Text and of secular 
authox-s. Still it was nothing more than a beginning that the fifteenth 
centuiy wtnessed. The enormous accumulations, which have ended in 
making the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris the depository of more 
Greek manuscripts than any other libraiy outside Greece can show, were 
the work of the two centuries that followed. 

Of England not much more remains to be said in the present 
connexion; and yet, as the histoiy of our progress in this field has 
been but sparsely investigated, more may be said in this place than a 
consideration of proportion would perhaps seem to justify. We have 
rather frequent accounts of the importations of valuable collections 
of books from Italy. Adam Easton, of Nonrich (who has already 
engaged our attention), was among the earliest of those who collected 
in this way. He died in the last quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Thomas Walden gave many foreign manuscripts, notable for age and 
rarity, to the Carmelites of London. John Gunthorpe, Dean of Wells, 
deposited a precious collection formed in Italy at Jesus College in 
Cambridge. It is stiU possible to trace the greater part of tlxe gifts made 
by William Gray, Bishop of Ely, to Balliol College. Another Oxford 
College^ — Lincoln — ^possesses a mamxscript of the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles in Greek which was given to it in 1483 by Robert Flemmyng, 
Dean of Lincoln. Elemmyng was another of those who had travelled in 
Italy : and he is credited \rith having compiled a Greek dictionary. At 
Lincoln College is also a copy of the Gospels in Greek which was the 
gift of Edmund Audley, Bishop of Salisbuiy, in 1602. 

Gone, alasl are the collections, amounting in all to nearly six hundred 
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volumes, wliicli Duke Humphrey of Gloucester gave at different times to 
Uie University of Oxfoinl. Gone, too, for the most part is that imported 
by William Tilley of Selling, Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
tlie friend of Politian and the patron of Linacre. During the two long 
visits that he paid to Itidy, Selling had brought together a number of 
books. We have no list of tliem; but his contemporaries evidently 
accounted them very choice and precious. The tradition was even current 
(though we must gravely question its correctness) that among them was a 
copy of the Dc Rcpuhllca of Cicero. They were deposited in the Prior’s 
lodging on his return and, unfortunately, were never transferred to the 
main libnury of the monastery. On the eve of the Dissolution, a royal 
commissioner — Leighton — imd his train were lodged in the building 
which contained the books: an accidental fire, the responsibility for 
which is laid by the monks upon Leighton’s drunken servants, burst out, 
and the treasured library of Selling was consumed. A few smauvom 
are enumerated by Lclond — notably a copy of Btrsil’s Connnentarjj on 
Isaiah in Greek : a few which he does not name can be traced in our 
libraries now. Among tlicm must in all prob.ability be reckoned the fimt 
copy of Homer whoso presence can be definitely traced in England since 
the days of Theodore of Tarsus. 

That copies of the newly-recovered rvritings of the Latin Fathers and 
of the new translations from the Greek made their way to England 
among these various collections is not surprising. Both among Selling’s 
books, and among those whicli Bishop Gray gave to Balliol College, we 
find translations by Aietinus and by Tmversari. Iji Gmy’s list Lixctantius 
and Tertullian ore also represented. His copy of tlie Apology of tlie 
latter suggests a curious question. It is enriched witli margimd notes, 
:vliich in the opinion of tlie antiquaries of lui older day were due to 
the pen of a twelfth century critic, — no less a pereon indeed than 
William of hlalmesbuiy. But the manuscript which contains them is of 
the fifteenth century and is the work of a foreign scribe ; and the notes 
tliemselves afl'ord no clue to their author. 

The library of St Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury, again, possessed 
tlie Apology of Tertullian ; but we can only guess at the date of the 
manuscript; and a wide nuige is open to us, since the catalogue in which 
it is entered was drarni up in the last years of the fifteenth century. It is 
to be feared tliat tliis country did not contribute in any important degree 
to the stodv of new material which was being made available for tlie 
world’s Use. Poggio’s visit to England was a failure in this as in other 
respects. Had he been able to explore the libraries of the great 
monasteries of llie West or of the North — Glastonbury, Worcester, and 
tile scenes of Baeda’s activity — he would not have returned empty-handed. 
Many books lay in hiding tliere which he would have been glad to secure. 
In .after years we find the English scholars actively playing their part 
in the matter of accumulating books. At present we must leave tliein, 
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in order to enquire, rather more briefly, into the records of the movement 
in Germany and SM'itzerland. 

The Council of Basel (1431) had in one I’espect a remarkable and 
far-reacliing influence on literature. A Dominican, John of Ragusa, 
afterwards Cardinal, who figured there, left in the Dominican convent of 
the city a collection of books which in later year’s acquired a peculiar 
importance. They included three manuscripts of parts of the New 
Testament in Greek: and othei-s were subsequently added to their number 
by purchase by the brethren of the House. These manuscripts were not 
only the first Greek books to which Johann Reuchlin had access, but 
were in after years wellnigh the sole authorities used by Erasmus for the 
constitution of the first published text of the Greek Testament. Few 
cities outside Italy could at that time have supplied even such facilities 
as this to an intending editor of the Sacred Text; and we may be 
grateful for the accident on which their presence at Basel depended. 
Another of this Cardinal’s books, which since his day has found a home 
at Eton College, is still the only known source of a tract of some 
celebrity, cm’rent under the name of Athanasius. 

It seems not unfair to say that Germany — the comitry which in the 
middle of the fifteenth century gave to the cause of enlightenment its 
mightiest weapon, in the shape of the printing press — did little more for 
that cause, at least of her own initiative, in the course of that century. 
To the learning of the next her contributions were enonnous ; but for 
the moment she is conspicuous not by bringing to light her own 
hidden treasiu’es but by parting with them to strangers. The number of 
ancient texts, both classical and patristic, which were exported from 
German abbeys to Italy was very large: and scarcely less remarkable 
was the number and quality of those which remained undiscovered, until 
native scholam of a later generation scented them out. Yet there were 
Gei’man book-collectors before 1450 : and to one of them it may be well 
to devote a few words. In the letters of Poggio and his contemporai’ies 
there is not unfrequent mention of one Nicholas of Ti’ier as a successful 
collector and discoverer. It is a probability, and indeed it has been 
accounted nearer a certainty, that he is identical with Nicholas of 
Cusa, aftenvards Cardinal, who became famous as a politician, as a 
mathematician and reformer of the Calendar, and as a witer against 
Islam. Cusanus died in 1464, and bequeathed to a hospital he had 
foimded at Cues on the Mosel, his native to^vn, the books brought 
together by him dm’ing his residence in Italy and his journeys to the 
Greek lands. At Cues a good many of them still remain. The collection 
has, to some extent, suffered from an exchange of old lamps for new, 
which was effected in the last centoy to the advantage of the Harleian 
Library : but the books which are now at the Hospital of St Nicholas 
at Cues are both individually and collectively worthy of notice. 

Two Graeco-Latin Psalters, of the eighth and ninth centuries, three 
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other Greek manuscripts (one being an early and famous Catena on St 
John’s Gospel), and two copies of most of the Old Testament in Hebrew 
arc Uie striking features among tlie Biblical books. In the patristic section 
is a volume transcribed for the Cardinal which contains certain works 
then of very rare occurrence : Optatus of Milevis Jgainsi the Donatists, 
Origen Dc Frincipiis, TertuUian’s Apology, and The Shepherd of 
Hermas, Tliere are moreover two early C^'prians, and copies of the 
Latin versions, old or recent, of works of Athanasius, of Eusebius’ 
Praeparatio Evangelica, of Cyril, of Philo, of Aristeas, and of Dionysius. 
In aeldition to these, the presence of the earlier polemics against the 
Mohammadans, of works of Raymond Lull in gi’eat profusion, and of 
tlie new versions of Plato and Aristotle, gives a special character to this 
forgotten storehouse. In spite of the losses it has suHered, the lihrai-y 
of Cues is to be reckoned among the most perfect and imadulterated 
examples that have survived of the collection of a single scholar of the 
middle of the fifteentli century. 

So much as to tlie formation of libraries in various parts of 
Europe, and of its relation to the Christian Renaissance. We have 
designedly devoted a considerable space to this side of our subject, 
inasmuch as it has not as yet been adequately appreciated by the 
generality. To most men the study of inventories and catalogues seems 
di-y work ; but the evidence derivable from it is of a kind not easily to 
be upset. It must be remembered, besides, that the existence of these 
libraries did not affect their possessors only. Most of them were thrown 
open to students of all classes ; so that they were centres not only for 
the preservation of literature, but for a wide and rapid diffusion of 
knowledge. We may have occasion to recur shortly to the topic of 
book-preservation. At present bvo other subjects intimately connected 
with tlie development of learning in the fifteenth century appear to 
require comment, 

Tlie first is tlie work of those who mode translations of the newly 
imported Greek literature. The fact that very many of those who 
welcomed tlie fresh materials for study were unable to use tliem in 
their original forms needs little explanation. Petrarch himself never 
mastered Greek. But, whichever of several readily intelligible causes it 
was tliat gave rise to tlie demand for translations, it is certain tliat 
Uiey were actually made in great numbers. There was, os we have 
noted, a considerable stock of tJiem, of older date, already in circulation. 
Works of Origen, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory Nozianzen, and Chrysostom 
were all available. Many of these, and particularly those by Burgundio 
of Pisa, were, or were accounted, obscure and barbarous ; many other 
works of tlie same authors had never been current in Latin at all. 
riierc was tlius room for a fresh ti'anslation of a whole literature, 
\Ve have already encountered by the way the names of some of those 
who put tlicir hands to the work. Probably tlie mo;>t important 
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labourer in this field was Ambrogio Traversari, General of the Camal- 
duhte Oi’der who died in 1438. O .0 him the Chui'ch owed an improved 
version of the Homilks of Chiysostom on the Pauline Epistles^ of other 
tracts by the same Father, of the Greek Vitae Painm, of Dionysius the 
Axeopagite, of Aeneas of Gaza, and not a few other books. His joy in 
his labour of translating, which was the great object of his life, appears 
over and over again in the hundreds of letters we possess from his pen. 
The interruptions in his work, which his appointment to the Generalship 
of his Order occasioned, were a constant gi-ievance. Bitter were his 
regrets when he had yielded to the persuasions of Cosmo de’ Medici, and 
undertaken to make a Latin version of Diogenes Laertius: not solely 
because the task distracted his attention from the holy Doctoi-s, but 
because the lives of the pagan philosophers were not a subject upon 
which a Christian monk should spend Ins time. Of all the prominent 
translators, Traversari is perhaps the one who has most clearly before him 
the thought that it is a worthy task to reopen to the Latins the mines of 
Greek theology. We see of course in him the same rather disappointing 
want of interest in the Avriters of the veiy earliest Christian period that 
we have noticed in studying tlie library catalogues — disappointing, 
because the conviction can hardly be resisted that, had the scholars of 
the fifteenth centmy made special and definite enquiries, they would 
have been in time to recover ivritings which have since perished. 

It is impracticable to discuss at any length the productions of the 
multitude of translators contemporary with or subsequent to Traversari. 
We may mention but one of the most notable among them. Next to 
the Stromatek of Clement of Alexandria, no patristic treatise is more 
remarkable for the number and value of the ancient authorities whom it 
quotes than the Praeparatio Evangelica of Eusebius. It therefore 
naturally attracted the attention of the lover of pagan antiquity as 
well as of the smaller band who desired to learn more of the origins of 
Christianity ; and to the men of the Middle Ages it had been absolutely 
unknown. The Latin version of it, by George of Ti’ebizond, was one 
of the most impoitant additions to learning which that age could have 
seen. It opened up a whole realm of forgotten history, IVom it men 
first learned the names of such miters as Sanchoniathon, Manetho, 
and Berosus; indeed, the publication of the book may very probably 
have paved the way for the once famous forgeries of Annius of Viterbo. 
Translations of some part of Philo’s works, and of the venerable 
Hellenistic forgery known as the Letter of Jrkteas, were also produced 
before the middle of the fifteenth centmy. 

Much, then, had been done toward reopening the ancient store- 
houses before ftie date at which it was long fashionable to say that 
the revival of Greek learning began — the taking of Constantinople in 
1453; much, too, before the printing press had been set up. Great 
libraries had been formed, and translators had been at work, and to such 
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good purpose tliJit a very representative collection of Greek theology was 
readily occtoaible to any studious Westeni. 

The next development that we look for is the rise of the critical 
instinct. The fifteenth century produced one critic who died before its 
close, Lorenzo Valla. He, though uninspired by any interest in the 
Christian religion, did a considerable service to the cause of timth by 
pointing out Uie falsity of cerLain documents which had long taken high 
rank among the archives of the Church. 

One of these was tire “Donation of Constantine,” a forgery easy to 
detect when attention was once di-awn to it, but yet a monument whose 
apparent importance was so great that the fate of Uzzoli might have 
seemed likely to await the man who first laid hands upon it The other 
was the group of works which passed under the name of Dionysius the 
Arcopagilc. We have seen something of tire popularity of these books, 
i\s attested by tire multiplicity of versions in which they were current ; 
and indeed so important are they in themselves as a meeting-ground of 
Christian theology and Greek philosophy that they may be considered 
not unrvorthy of tire pains lavished upon them by Erigena, Saracenus, 
Grosseteste, and Traversari. The last word has not yet been said as to 
their origin and history ; but it is clear enough that tire fust word was 
spoken by Lorenzo VoIIa. No one before him had questioned the claim 
of these writings to be regarded as rvorks of the Apostolic age. Hardly 
any one since his time has had a word to say in defence of that claim. 
The story of Groc_>Tr’s relation to them, of the high value he set upon 
them at first, and of his later conviction tlrat Valla’s estimate of them 
u'as the true one, — a conviction rvhich, with characteristic honesty, he 
hastened to make public, — forms as good on illustration as any that 
could be found of the spirit that was abroad. New estimates of the 
old documents were being formed, as a direct result of the accession of 
new materials for study. 

One question of the highest importance to our subject bas been left out 
of consideration in llie preceding remarks. What was the condition of 
tilings as regards the te.xt of the Scriptures, the fountain-head of Christian 
science? Since 1 455 tlie Church Imd bad in its hands a printed Bible 
in Latin; and more tlian one veniaculor version had seen the light 
The Old Teslameut also had been printed in Hebrew by Italian Jews. 
But what was the (juality of these tests? Had Iloger Bacon’s aspirations 
for a Latin Bible corrected according to the oldest copies, and for the 
multiplication and distribution among tlic clergy of the Scriptures in the 
original tongues, been satisfied ? The question must be answered in tlie 
negative. Of the luuny printed Vulgates none olFered a text constructed 
on critical principles; and it is probable that of the earliest Hebrew 
Bibles, such as tliat of Soncino, few copies made their way into Cliristimi 
Inmds. The iirst imporbint attempt to present tlie world with a complete 
Bible in tile original was made iti Spain . — a country which in after 
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3 'ears contributed less than most to the cause of Christian science- The 
Complutensian Polyglot gave us the first printed Septuagint, and the 
first printed, though not the first published, New Testament in Greek. 
For the formation of the text of the Septuagint and of the Latin Vulgate, 
great pains were taken to collect early manuscript authorities, Two 
Septuagint manuscripts were "borrowed from Home. The 'Vatican Bible 
of the fourth century was not among them, probably because its age and 
importance wei‘e not known to Ximenes and his colleagues. For the 
Latin text Spain itself possessed authorities as early as could readily be 
found elsewhere. The Greek text of the New Testament was formed 
from less good sources: and not one of the manuscripts used can now 
be identified with certainty. No praise is too high for the design of 
Ximenes ; and, as regards the execution, it is doubtful whether the best 
scholarship of all Europe, had it been mustered at Alcala for the work, 
could have produced a much better result. The science of textual 
criticism was scarcely bom. At this time, and for years afterwanls, 
scholars such as Erasmus had no hesitation as to printing a text from a 
single manuscript, and from sending that manuscript as “copy” to the press. 

Tliough printed in 1514, the Complutensian New Testament wa.s 
not published for some years. It seems indeed that copies of the whole 
work were not procurable earlier than 1522. The story of the preparation 
of the Greek New Testament which was actually the first in circulation 
is well kno'ivn. Neither in its object, the anticipation of the Complu- 
tensiau text, n(?r in the manner of its preparation, does it seein to us 
deserving of praise. Hmried through the press of Froben between 
September and March, it was formed on the authority of six manuscripts 
at most, the best of which Erasmus neglected almost entirely to consult. 
We have already traced the history of some of these manuscripts and 
have seen them in the hands of Johann Reuchlin. Four of them are still 
at Basel; a fifth, now in the Oettingen-Wallerstein Library at Mayhingen, 
was the one authority available for the Apocalypse. The last six verses 
of the last chapter are missing ; and Erasmus was reduced to translating 
them into rather surprising Greek from the Latin Vulgate. The sixth 
authority was not a copy of the New Testament, but of TheophylacFs 
Commentary on the Gospels, apparently stUl at Basel. It is this 
Theophylact, Archbishop of Bulgaria, who is designated in Erasmus’ 
preface by the mysterious name Vulgarius. 

Faulty as was the Erasmian edition, it was a truly epoch-making 
book. It was the ancestor of the textus receptw, and the channel by 
Avhich the Greek text of the New Testament was most widely diffused. 
This was natural not only because Erasmus was fix-st in the field, but 
because his test, in its many editions, was far cheaper and more con- 
venient than the huge Bolygiol, oi wthch hut six humhed 2^1 

were printed. 

To trace the history of the printed Greek Testament thi-ough the 
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viuious editions of Erasmus, of Aldus, of Simou de Colines, and of the 
Estiennes is beyond the scope of this chapter. We must he content 
with noticing that in Robert Estienne’s tliird edition. Unit of 1550, 
known as Edith llcgia, a considerable advance in textual criticism is 
perceptible. Estienne employed not less than fifteen manuscripts for the 
correction of his text Slost of these have been identified : eleven ai’c at 
Paris, and two at Cambridge. 

Since the original text of the New Testament had been allowed to 
remain so long imprinted, it was hardly to be expected that the older 
oriental vemions should be very quick in making their appearance. Indeed 
it was not mitil just after the middle of the century that one of the most 
important — the Syriac— first saw the light In 1555 the Austrian 
Chancellor of Feixlinand I, Johann Albrecht Widmanstetter, enabled 
a native Syrian priest, Closes of Slardin, to publish an edition of the 
I’esliitta Version of the New Testament at Vienna. Widmanstetter had 
himself been interested in Syriac before this; a rather famous Syrian 
monk, Theseus Ambrosius, had been his teacher. It is commonly said 
that the eccentric and possibly insane Guillaume Postel had a hand in the 
production of this first S}Tiac New Testament, of which three hundred 
copies were sent to the hlaronite patriarch and him of Antioch. 

It is our task to deal chiefly with beginnings : but it is impossible 
to pass entirely unnoticed the llomau edition of the Sepluagint Version 
which appeared in 1587. Its text was based mainly on the great Vatican 
manuscript, and the committee of scholars who superintended its pro- 
duction included the Cardinals Sirleto and CorafTa, as well as Latino 
Latini, and Pierre ilorin. This was not an editio princeps, but to 
Biblical scholars it was of enormous importance. The version had been 
already twice printed, first in the Complutensian Polyglot, and next by 
Aldus in 1518 ; but ui the Roman edition a manuscript of first class 
value was for the first time utilised. Until the nineteenth century, indeed, 
Uie text of file Vaticiui manuscript was only known by means of tliis 
book. ITie attempts of Sixtus V and Clement VUI to supply the Church 
with an authoritative text of the Latin Vulgate, were, as we know, not 
brought to a satisfactory issue ; but the fact Suit the attempt was mode 
desenes at least a passing notice. 

With tire translators and expounders of the Bible it is .simply 
impossible to deal. With regard to the first, it can only be said broadly 
that the sixteentli century saw innumerable new versions of the Scriptures; 
many were in Latin {e.g. tlrat of Sanctius Pagninus) and attempted 
either fidelity or elegiuice of style, or both. Others were in the vernacular 
of this or Uiat comitry, and these were naturally in most cases the off- 
spring of tlie i^fonning movement. The high standard of knowledge 
which was attainable can be most readily indicated to Englishmen by 
reference to the “Authorised Version” of 1611. The scholars whose 
work we see in tliis were essenUally men of the sixteenth century. 
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As to the commentators, it is even more hopeless to attempt to enter 
into detail. Leftvre d’^ltaples, Colet, Sadoleto, Erasmus, were all of 
them men who advanced the cause of sacred learning by trying to 
ascertain the actual meaning of the words of Scripture, instead of 
presenting their* readers rvith a rkliauffc of the Glossa Ordinaria or 
fashioning every sentence into a weapon of controversy. But besides 
these there were innumerable witeis who contributed to the elucidation 
of both Testaments. They were confined to no one sect or country; 
but their names must not be sought hera 

Something must now be said of the growth of Hebrew studies among 
Chr’istian scholars. The thirteenth, fom-teenth, and fifteenth centuries 
had produced a number of men who for the pur*pose either of Biblical 
study or of controversy had acquired a knowledge of Hebrew ; and from 
time to time the Chur-ch had attempted to encourage and foster such 
students. The close of the fifteenth centm*y saw a new development hr 
this as in other branches of sacred learning. The brilliant young noble 
and scholar, Pico della Mirandola, may not imfairly be singled out as 
the beginner of the movement. His tr*aining in classical philosophy, 
coupled rvith his deep interest in theological study, made him eagerly 
seek and wamrly welcome a system of learning which professed to be the 
fountain-head of both subjects. This system was the Jewish Cabbala. 
Ostensibly as old as the patriarch Abraham, its principal documents are 
nowknorvn to be productions of the thirteenth centm*y; and intrinsically 
they are wholly unworthy of the reverence which has been paid to them 
by many great minds. The influence they exercised may be compared 
with that of the pseudo-Dionysian writings, though it was less wdely 
felt, and less enduring. Pico saw no reason to doubt the claim of the 
Cabbalistic books to a reverend antiquity; and he did his best to 
impart to the world the ti’easure he thought he had found. His work 
is mainly impoi*tant because of the effect it had upon Johann Reuchlin. 

We have had occasion already to mention Reuchlin as a student of 
Greek ; but in popularismg the study of that language and literatm-e he 
did little as compared with Erasmus and many others. In Hebrew, 
however, he was the teacher of the modem world. By personal instruction 
and by the compiling of grammars, reading-books, and a rudimentaiy 
lexicon, he became unconsciously the first who carried into effect the 
aspirations of Roger Bacon. And it is unquestionable that he owed the 
interest he felt in the sacred tongue in a large measure to the work of 
Pico deUa Mhandola. By this he was attracted to the study of the 
Cabbala ; and in praise of the Cabbala his most voluminous works were 
■written. Nor can his famous defence of the Rabbinic books be wholly 
dissociated from the consequences of Pico’s influence, though in this 
respect the debt he owed to his Jewish instructors must evidently be 
taken into account. 

Reuchlin, it should be further noted, was wellnigh the first German 
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Hebraist Tliougb in England, France, and Italy it has been easy to 
name scholars tliroughout the medieval period who had more or less 
knowledge of the language, such has not been the case as regards 
Germany. Yet this slownjess to receive the New Learning was more than 
compensated by the ardour aird thorouglmess with which it was utilised 
\vhen once its value had been recognised- 

If the beginnings of a revival in Christian learning can be traced 
to Bacon and Grosseteste in the thirteenth century, there can be little 
doubt that the central figure of the whole movement is Erasmus. Tliis 
is a commonplace: and when it has been set down, the difficulty of 
deciding how much detail should he added to the hare statement is 
very great His personality cannot he adequately set forth within the 
limits of a single chapter. His career has been shortly traced elsewhere 
in Uiis volume. Tlie most that can be done here is to summarise the 
work done by him in reopening the long-closed pages of the Church’s 
early literature. 

We have spoken already of what is usually accounted his greatest 
service in that department, tlic publication of the Greek test of the 
New Testament But we have seen that his best work was not put 
into this. It was a hurried production ; and tlie task of forming a 
really good Greek test of a set of documents, with so long and complex 
a history as the books which compose the New Testament, was a tasfc 
beyond the powers of any indinduaL Slany generations of textual 
critics were destined to collect materials and to elaborate theories before 
the principles on which the work must be done were formulated ; and 
even in our own day perfection has not been atUuned. 

Erasmus was far more at home, and far more successful, in dealing 
willi patristic texts. His hero among Christian scholars was St Jerome. 
Before tlie close of the fifteenth century we find him giving expression 
to his desire tliat he might be enabled to improve the text of this 
Fatlier's works, and, in particular, that of his Ejjuiks. In these, as 
is well known, there is a multitude of Greek and Hebrew quotations. 
Any one who has looked at, say, a twelfth century manuscript of tlie 
Letters will remember what a scene of confusion is certain to take 
place when the scribe is confronted with one of tliese passages. The 
best that one can hope for is lui unintelligent imitation of the Greek 
uncial characters, upon which conjecture more or less scientific may 
be founded. Too often the copjdst’s courage deserts him, and a blank 
i* left. Tbe earlier editions of Jerome were no better tlian the manu- 
■scripts. Erasmus is never tired of saying that before bis time Jerome 
could not be read. Johann .iVmerbach the printer had set on foot the 
enterprise of a new issue of Jerome’s writings, and had engaged tlie 
services of Reuclilin and others to emend tlie text, lleuchiin’s work— 
whicii hud to do more especially with tlm Greek and Hebrew (luotations 
just meiiliuucd — wa.-<, it seems, done more by conjecture Uiau upon 
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the authority of manuscripts. More successful was Johann Cono, a 
Dominican, of Nvirnherg, who made use of such ancient copies as he 
could find. At Amerhach’s death the edition was incomplete. It was 
continued by his two sons in conjunction with Johann Froben ; and 
at this point Erasmus’ services were called in. In 1516 the work 
was published, and dedicated by Erasinus to Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The prefaces to this emd to the other editions of patristic 
texts which Erasmus superintended contain perhaps the most instructive 
expressions of his attitude as a Clu'istian scholar which can readily be 
found. Irenaeus, Origen, Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom among the 
Greeks, Cyprian, Plilary, Augustine, and Amobius On tJie Psalms, among 
the Latins, all benefited by his critical care. He is the first, perhaps, who 
had a glimpse of the true greatness of Origen. One page of Origen, he 
says, is preferable to ten of Augustine: and yet such all-impoidant books 
as the Comimntary upon John and the tract On Prayer were mikno^vn 
to him. Nothing is more conspicuous in him than tire acuteness of 
his critical sense. In his preface to Hilary he dwells at some length 
upon the coiTuptions and interpolations of his manuscript authorities. 
His conjectural emendations are most noteworthy: one, the substi- 
tution of auxesin Jacsens for aures ii^aciens in the pseudo- Amobiu.s, 
is worthy of a Bentley. His sense of style is wonderfully keen: over 
and over again he detects and rejects tracts wongly fathered on one 
or other of his authors. Not tliat he is free from error in these 
matters. Pie is not sure whether L'enaeus wote in Greek or Latin; 
he identifies Amobius, the author of a Commentary on the Psalms, with 
Avnobius the Apologist; and he is inclined to repudiate Chrysostom’s 
Homilies on the Acts, a genuine, though poor work of that Father's. 
En revanche, he rightly pronounces the Opus imperJecUtm in Matthaeum 
to be the production of an Ai’ian ; yet this work, by the irony of fate, 
had during the Middle Ages been far more widely disseminated under 
Chrysostom’s name among the Latins than anything that Chrysostom 
really wrote. 

In the preface to Plilary is a passage which sums up the position 
of Erasmus towards the ancient and the scholastic learning far better 
than we could do it for ourselves, “We have no right to despise 
the discoveries or improvements which have originated in the minds 
of our contemporaries; y<9t it is an unscrupulous intellect that does 
not pay to antiquity its 'due reverence, and an ungrateful one that 
rejects those to whose industry the Christian world owes so much. 
What would sacred leaning be without the labours of Origen, 
Tertullian, Chrysostom, Jej^ome, Hilary, and Augustine? I do not 
hold that even the works of Thomas (Aquinas) or Scotus should be en- 
thely set aside. ITiey wrote delivered to us much that 

they drew from the writmgs o^ ancients and expounded most acutely. 
On the other hand, I cannc^ approve the chmiishness of those who 
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set so much store by authors of this dass, tliat they think it necessary 
to protest against the providential revival of good literature all over 
tlie world. There are many kinds of genius: each age has its diflerent 
gifts. Let every man contribute what he can, and let none envy another 
who does his best to make some useful addition to the common stock 
of knowledge.” 

“To the ancients reverence is due, and in particular to those who 
are commended by holiness of life as well as by learning and elo- 
quence; yet they are to be read with discretion. The modems have 
a right to fair play. Read them without prejudice, but not without 
discrimination. In any case let us avoid heated contention, the bane 
of peace and concord.” 

Such was the spirit in which Erasmus strove to work : and some 
words of Ids good friend and fellow-worker, Beatus llhenanus, tell us 
sometldng of the efi’ect of his work on his own age. “He was suffi- 
ciently outspoken on the subject of sacred learning: for, to use his 
ora words in a letter to a friend, he saw that more than enough was 
made of scholastic theology, and tliat the ancient learning was quite 
set at nought. Theologians were so much occupied with the subtle- 
ties of Scotus tliat the fountain-head of Divine wisdom was never 
reached by them.... We begin, God be thanked, to see the fruit of 
these warnings. Instead of Hales and Holcot, the pages of Cyprian, 
Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome are studied by our divines in their 
due season.” 

Only tlie briefest allusion has so far been made to the develop- 
ment of one great department of Christian learning — ecclesiastical 
history. The men of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had in 
tlieir hands not a few of the authorities which we account as of 
capital importance. They had the History of Eusebius in a Latin 
version : they had the Tripartite History, embodying Socrates, Sozomen, 
and Evagrius: they had Baeda, Gregory of Tom-s, and the Speculum 
Historiule of Vincent ; and they had innumerable biographies of Saints. 
In spite of this, it wiU not be contended that a true and discriminating 
view of Church history, based on the best sources, was a possession of 
the Middle Ages. It is clear that highly uiconect views were current 
as to the development of doctrine, ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and litur- 
gical usage. Tliis could not fail to be the case when such documents 
as the False Decretals and the Donation of Constantine passed as 
genuine. jVnd, on the other hand, when' their spuriousness became 
an accepted fact, a reaction was inevitable. IVe have seen that the 
first atbicks on them did not come from men who had broken with 
tile Homan Church. It Wiis Lorenzo Valla who exposed the Donation 
of Constantine ; luid Roinou Catholics di d not scruple to impugn the 
Decretals, Cusanus rejects the Epistles of Clement and Auacletus: 
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Erasmus points out (in a Preface to Athanasius) the way in which 
a letter of Anteros \vas made up. Naturally, however, the attitude of 
the “ Evangeliail ” critics towards the credentials of the Latin Chmch 
was a far more radical one. Ever 3 d;hing, in their eyes, was corrupt. 
A return to primitive simplicity was essential: and the width of the 
chasm which separated the Roman usages of their day from those 
of the Apostolic age could easily be demonstrated by a categorical 
setting forth of the history and development of those usages from 
the beginning. With such an object the great compilation of the 
“ Magdeburg Centuriatoi-s ” was begun ; and it has some claim to be 
looked upon as the fimt Chiu'ch History compiled on critical principles. 
It was of comse a Tendenzschrift \ nothing else was possible; never- 
theless, it brought together and laid before the world for the first time 
an enormous amount of information either dispersed or imitnown before, 
A committee, whose composition varied from time to time, was respon- 
sible for theVorE The period dealt with wiis divided into centmies, 
and the events, literature, doctrine, and other characteristics of each 
century were separately treated according to a regular plan. The 
twelfth century was the last that was reached. The moving spirit of 
the committee was Matthias Flacius Jllyidcus, who had already made 
himself a name as a controversialist on vhe Protestant side. His Clavts 
Sacrae Scripturae sums up the exegetical knowledge of his day. His 
book on the testimony of earlier ages against the papacy {Catalogus 
Testium Vcritatis) gives proof of an enormous range of reading; and 
among our smaller debts to him may be reckoned the fact that he 
collected and printed as a supplement to that work a large mass 
of medieval Latin poetry, largely from a manuscript of English 
origin. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the M‘igdehurg History may 
have been, it speedily became a famous and influential book : so famous 
and so influential, indeed, that those whose position it attacked were 
compelled to issue a counterblast. A worthy champion was found in 
Cesare Baronio, Cardinal of the title of SS, Nereus and Achilleus. The 
twelve volumes of his Annates Ecclesiasiici, published betrveen 1588 and 
1607, cover the same period as the work of the Centuriators. The 
stores of the Vatican, of which after 1596 he was librarian, furnished 
an unrivalled stock of material, and his own previous studies, of 
which some fruit had already been seen in his edition of the Roman 
Maidyrology, enabled him to use this material to advantage. That 
Baronius, like the Centuriators, was a partisan needs hardly to be 
said; his accuracy and critical instinct, moreover, leave much to be 
desfred. StiU, his erudition was enormous, his seiwices to learning 
great, and his love of antiquity genuine and feiwent. An eloquent 
witness of this love is the appeal to posterity inscribed in the Cardinal’s 
own titular church, whose ancient arrangements he had himself restored, 
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preserving with a reverence uncommon in his day all that he could find 
of its original fumitiue. 

A brief parenthesis may be allowed at this point on the application 
of the science of archaeology to things Christi^ln. For more than a 
century had the remains of classical art and architecture been studied 
and treasured before it occuned to scholars that the Chmeh possessed 
antiquities which merited consideration. Probably the first book 
entirely dcvotc-d to the consideration of Clnistian monuments was 
that of Onofrio Panvinio on the older lionian basilicas, published in 
1551. Home was thus the parent of Christian as of classical aichae- 
ology. In 1578 the reopening of the Catacombs began, and the 
discoveries of ancient paintings and inscriptions excited a keen interest, 
tliough it was not until 1632 that the first great work on “ lioma 
sotierraiiea '” — that of Bosio — saw tlie h'ght The ^",dy was carried on 
and developed during the seventeenth century ‘".Italians: it is 

probably fair to say that no work of rjial importance in this department 
was done outside Italy before 1700. ^ 

To return to the wider lielc^ of Church history. In this, the 
Ceuturiators and Baronins may ^ regarded as pioneers. Theirs were, 
of course, not the only works (of the kind that appeared, but they 
deserve special prominence in v^ew of their large design and the extent 
of the ne\v ground they broke. ^ 

Wo ought to glance briefly at the progress made in two subdivisions 
of this great subjc-ct. One is tlie study of the lives of the Saints. 
Most people have some idea of the character of the popular medieval 
collections of such Lives. The Lcgenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine 
was, of all, the most rvidely diffused both in manuscript and print, and 
it was one which made po pretensions either to completeness or critical 
selection. The later collections, that of Mombritius, for example, or 
the Catalogus Saiictcr^m, were of the same character, though of larger 
compass. Criticism^/Of these ancient documents other than stricture 
could not well be expected from the Protestant side; save perhaps in 
the case of the Acts of some of the earliest martyrs. The first man 
who attempted seriously the task of collecting tlie best accessible texts 
of the Lives of the Saints was probably Aloysius Lippomannus, who 
was assisted by such scholars us Gentianus Hervetus, and Cardinal 
Sirleto. His /copious employment of Greek authorities is a principal 
mark of his superiority to his predecessors. His collection filled eight 
volumes, and was a wortliy beginning of the work which in later 
centuries pas continued by Boiled, Papebroch, Surius, Huinart, and 
a host ox others. 

The/ other department of Church history of which it was our in- 
tention- to speak was the bibliography of Christian literature. Jerome 
luul s.et the fashion of compiling notices of Christian ivriters and their 
worlis. Gennadius bad supplemented his book, and the tracts of both 
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had been widely read. The Middle Ages had, as we have seen, done 
something towards continuing the tradition in such works as the 
Catalogue Scriptorum of John Boston. It was natural that it should 
occur to the men of the Renaissance period to take stock of the mass 
of \mting3 newly brought to light ; and very useful work was done by 
several in classifying and cataloguing the witei-s of all ages up to their 
oivn. Johann Trithemius (Trittenheim), Abbot of Sponheira, wrote a 
catalogue of Church \vriters about 1492, In 1645 Conrad Gesner printed 
his Bibliotheca, a far larger book, not confined to ecclesiastical authors. 
The Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus of Siena (1586) is rather an ency- 
clopaedia of literatoe connected with the Bible. All three boolcs are 
interesting and remarkable achievements. That of Trithemius is a 
guide — not always a safe one — to the literary possessions of dying 
medievalism. He knows less accurately than Gesner what books actually 
exist and are accessible ; but he is invaluable as marking a stage in the 
period of rediscovery and revival It is most interesting to compai-e 
his list of authors with that derivable from the more scientific Gesner, 
Sixtus of Siena’s book, lastly, is still valuable, not only because it 
presents us with a comprehensive view of the standard of Biblical and 
patristic knowledge at a certain period, but because the author ap- 
parently had access to documents of early date which have since 
disappeared. 

The greatest man who continued the work of Trithemius during 
the sixteenth century was no doubt Cardinal Bellarmin. His book 
on ecclesiastical ^vriters, produced during his early yeai-s, gives evidence 
of his great power, and in particular of his critical ability ; but though 
it may be intrinsically better than the works of Trithemius or Gesner, 
it does not occupy so important a place in the history of this special 
form of literature. Of more enduring value were the bibliographies 
devoted to particular countries, notably that of Bale, in Avhich are 
embodied his own collections and those of Leland It gives a really 
amazing conspectus of the literary history of medieval England. 

The progress of the formation of libraries, which we traced roughly 
during the period preceding the invention of printing, demands our 
attention again in the earlier part of the sixteenth centmy. There is 
no need to dwell at length upon the obvious fact, that the possession 
of a library of reasonable extent Avas now Avithin the poAver of nearly 
all students. In the fourteenth century a man might be proud of 
OAvning thuiy manuscripts ; he could noAv for the same money purchase 
one or two hundred printed books. 

Most prominent scholars possessed in addition a certain number of 
manuscripts; but these Avere in most cases late in date, and, in pro- 
portion as the critical sense Avas developed, the productions of the 
fifteenth century scribes lost their value as compared Avith the correct 
and beautiful texts issued by Aldo or Eroben, and supervised by 
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Emsnuis or Beatus Rhenanus. Still, a long time must needs elapse 
before complete editions of tlie greater Greek Fatliei-s — Chrysostom, 
say, or Biisil— could be produced; and for the purposes of studying 
tliese unprinted texts, manuscripts were still indispensable ; nay, they 
continued to be multiplied. This was especially the case with Greek 
te-xts. Numberless are the sixteenth century manuscripts of Greek 
aiitliors, pagan and Christian alike. The relics of Groc^m’s library at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, afford a ready instance, or the books 
given by Cardinal Pole to New College. A glance at the Catalogue 
of the Greek manuscripts at Paris is yet more instructive in this respect 
Vergccius, Darmarius, Valeriano of Forli, and a score of others were 
gaining great names as copyists in the seiwice of princes, secular and 
ecclesijistical. Every noble and every prelate was in honour bound to 
be the owner of as brilliant a collection as he could. In these libraries 
the Greek classics were doubtless more prominent and more valued 
than the Greek Fathers ; yet these latter held their place also, especially 
on the shelves of the princes of the Church. In England, for example, 
Warham, Pole, and Cranmer had no inconsiderable stores of such 
books ; and there is no lack of similar instances on the Continent 
Representative e.xamp]es of the libraries of individual scholai-s of 
humbler position can also be cited. We have the catilogue of the 
books possessed by Grocyn at his death; and the library of Beatus 
Rhenanus forms the nucleus of the town library of Scblettstadt 

We have spoken incidentally of the work done by such men as 
Erasmus in the publication of patristic texts. Before we close this 
imperfect survey of the movement which we have called the Ciu’istian 
Renaissance, it will be right to ask wjiat progress was made during 
the sixteenth centui-y in the task of bringing together the literature 
of the early Christian centuries and making it accessible in print. 
It appears to us that the most effective way of answering this ques- 
tion will be to review tlie actual work done in certain selected instances ; 
and we shall not shrink from entering upon bibliographical detail to 
a somewhat larger extent than we have hitherto done. Our survey 
will naturally not be complete; its aim will be to give an idea of the 
activity of those engaged, and to show in what quurtei-s this activity 
was specially noticeable. It will be convenient to adopt on order mainly 
depending on tiie dates, supposed or real, of the writings concerned. 
A place apart may be a.ssigncd to the tu-o grait Jewish writers ot 
the first century whose works have had so potent an uifluence on 
Clu-istian lejiming, to wit, Philo and Josephus. 

A tract by Philo in a Latin veision was first printed at Piu-is 
in 1520 by Agostino Giustiniani. A further insbdment, likewise in 
Liitin, appeiired at Basel in 1527. One of the Philonnui writings in 
Uiis volume— a fabulous chronicle of Biblical events from Adam to 
baul — is a .spurious book, Lr spite of its remarkably sensational con- 
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tents, and o/ reprinted at least thrice dm-ing the 

century, this* early apocryplion suffered the singular fate of being 
absolutely fd^goffen until a year or two ago, when attention was 
called to it 0^^=® 

Not unti^ 1552 did any of Philo’s works appear in Greek. It 
was Adi’ien 1’umebe who produced the first collection. John 
Christophei-sd°» afterwards Bishop of Chichester, Sigismund Gelenius, 
Frederic Mo'^®^> David Hoeschel were the scholars who contri- 
buted most ^^® publication and elucidation of this author during 
the second li^^ ^^® century; but no great collective edition of his 
works was uut before the seventeenth century. 

Josephus, "^® ^^'^® seen, was Iaio%vn during the medieval period 
throu"h the luedium of ancient Latin versions. As late as the year 
1521 °indee(i’ doubts were expressed by scholars as to whether the 
Greek ori<dn”’^ Avritings were still in existejice. Many editions 

in Latin we/® produced from about 1470 until 1544. One of these 
(that of Basi®^> 1537) had been superintended by Erasmus. In 1544 
the fust Gre®^ Josephus appeared — also at Basel, and from Froben’s 
press The ^®^^ supplied mainly by a manuscript, then the 

property of P^ego Hurtado Mendoza, which, with other of his books, 
found a honi® ^^® Escmlal. An Orleans edition, printed in 1591 
by de la Ro'^®^®’ Greek text. Exactly a centmy later 

Thomas Itti^ superintended a Leipzig edition, and Edward Bernard 
issued a portion o"® O^ord. 

We may ^®^^ something of the apocryphal literature; and in 
so doing we confine ourselves to that connected rrith the New 
Testament. '^® Testament pseudcjjigrapha, other than those 

which were ci^®’-d^^cd with the Vulgate or the Septuagint — the Fourth 
Book of Esd)^^ crumple, or the Prayer of Manasses — were almost 
wholly unknd'™ during our period; of the one really important ex- 
ception, the 'I'^stavients of the Txoelve Patriarchs, we have ah-eady 
spoken. On ^^® hand there were spurious Gospels, Epistles, 

and Acts of Apostles which continued to influence popular imagina- 
tion and sacr/*^ Mfrst. The Gospel of Nicodemus, 

so-called the I^dters of Paul and Seneca, the Con-espondence of our 
Lord with Edessa, had never been forgotten. Narratives 

of the Infancy ^^® of Christ enjoyed a certain repute; 

and the fabiJ®^® Passions of the Apostles were taken seriously by the 

massif jlocument of this class which had been previously unknown 
to the West ^^® so-called Protevangelmm. This had 

been brouo-ht East by GuiUaume Postel, who insisted that it 

was a senuine ^rork of James, the brother of the Lord, and contained 
authentic hist°^L’ these assertions he was soundly castigated by 
Henri Estienr^®’ seems to have suspected, wrongly, that Postel 
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himself was tlie author. The book was priuted in Latin in 1652, 
and in Greek in 1563 by Michael Neander in the firet collection ever 
made of Christian Apocrypha, Grynaeus’ Orthodoxographa of 1569, 
and Glasers Apocrypha of 1614 are the only subsequent collections 
of texts which deserve mention before 1703. Li that year appeared 
the Codex Apocryphts of John Albert Pabricius, eclipsing all previous 
attempts, and still an indispensable authority on the subject of the 
spurious Christian literature. 

The next group of writings to be considered are those conventionally 
classed as the Apostolic Fathers; that is, the Epistles of Baniabas, 
Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and The Shepherd of Hermas. Occu- 
pying a place midway between them and the Apocryphal literature 
arc the pseudo-Clementine Recognitions and Homilies, the Apostolic 
Constitutions, and the Liturgies current under the names of various 
Apostles. We will notice them in order. 

It was long before the two first-named authors made their appear- 
ance at all : Barnabas, at Paris in 1645, in a posthumous publication 
of Hugucs Menard superintended by Dachery; Clement, in 1633 at 
0.xford, edited by Patinck Young. 

The letters of Ignatius — extant, ns is well known, in two recen- 
sions, one copiously interpolated — were known in Latin versions in 
medieval times: and the Letter of Polycarp was preserved with them. 
TTic longer Latin version was first printed at Paris in 1498 along 
the pseudo-Dionysian works. The editor was Jacques Lefevre 
d’Etaples. Tliey did not appear in Greek until 1557, when Valentine 
Frid (Paceus) edited them at Dillingen. About a century later (in 
1644) the first great critical exposition of the vexed Ignatiau question 
was made by Archbishop Ussher. 

The bulky allegory called the Shepherd of Hermas was current, like 
the last-named documents, in Latin vereions. The Greek original, 
indeed, was only discovered in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
'rhe Latin appeared first in 1513 at Paris. Lefevre d’Etaples was in 
this instance again the editor. He rather obscured the true character 
of his text by discarding its old name of Pastor, and substituting one 
apparently of his own devising: Liber irium virorurn et trium spiriiu- 
alhim virghinm. 

Last come tlie important pseudonymous works associated mth the 
name of Clement of Rome: the two romances, called WiQ Recoginiion.'i, 
and the Homilies of Clemejit: and the manual of ecclesiastical usages 
known as tlie Apostolic Constitutions. The first of these had been early 
popularised in the X-atin version of Rufinus, in which form alone it has 
survived complete Lefevre d’Etaples printed it first at Paris in 1504 : 
the Homilies, whicli we only have in Greek, were not given to the world 
until 1672. Bovius and Turrionus in 1563 produced editions of the 
Constitutions, tlie fonner in Latin, the latter in the original Greek. 
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The whole series of documents which we have been describing was 
brought together and edited in a masterly manner by J. B. Cotelier 
of Paris in 1672. 

The Greek Apologists form a convenient class, and we may survey 
their destinies next. The only one who was inti’oduced to the West 
in the fifteenth century was one of the obscmest, Athenagoras. Large 
portions of his book On the Resurrection were rendered into Latin by 
Keino and also by G. Valla, and printed in 1488, The Greek appeared 
in 1541. The Apology was edited by Gesner at Zurich and by Robert 
Estienne at Paris in 1557. 

The first portion of Justin Martyr’s works that saw the light was 
the Address to the Greeks, printed in the Latin version of Pico della 
Mirandola in 1507. In 1551 Robert Estienne brought out a corptes 
of this ^^,Tite^’s works, genuine and spurious, which for most of them — 
notably the two Apologies and the Dialogue with Tryplw — was the 
editio princeps. 

Tatian and TheophUus first appeared at Zurich in 1546 : the unim- 
portant tract of Hermias in 1553 at Basel. The editor of the first two 
was Gesner, of the third Raphael Seiler. 

All the extant works of Clement of Alexandria, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, were placed in the hands of scholars together, in 
the Florentine edition of 1550, superintended by Pietro Victorio. But 
the best work done on the text of this Father was that of Friedrich 
Sylburg, who brought out his -writings at Heidelberg in 1592. The 
printer was Coramelin. 

The first nine editions of Irenaeus, ranging in date from 1526 to 
1567, all give a text constructed by Erasmus, and improved to a certain 
extent by him in those which were published during his lifetime. The 
Erasmian text, however, never attained a very high pitch of excellence. 
A step fonvard was taken by Gallasius, who brought out an Irenaeus 
at Geneva in 1570, and more decided progress by Feuardent of Paris, 
whose best edition was printed at Cologne in 1596. Nothing of any 
great importance was done for the elucidation of this ^vriter before 
rile publication of Grabe’s great work at Oxford in 1702. 

Tlie works of Origen, largely preserved in old Latin versions, were 
never wholly unrepresented in Western libraries. It is a curious fact 
that, in spite of the deep interest which this great thinker excited in 
the minds of men like Erasmus, no portion of his writings appeared 
in the original Greek during the sixteenth centuiy. As early as 1475 
some Homilies were printed in Latin, and the books Against Celsus, 
also m Latin, in 1481. A collective edition in the same language was 
brought out by Merlin at Paris in 1512. Erasmus was engaged on 
another when he died in 1536, and Beatus Rhenanus completed it in 
that year. Genebrard, Archbishop of Aix, produced a third in 1574. 
The first attempt at a complete edition in Greek and Latin was that 
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of Peter Daniel Huet (afterwards Bisliop of A%Tanclies), which appeared 
at Rouen in 1G68, It included only the exegetical works, and was 
never completed. Herbert Thorndike, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
had made large preparations about the same period as Huet for a col- 
lective edition, no part of which was printed. His manuscripts, among 
which is the unique copy of the important treatise On Praijery are 
preserved in the Library of his College. 'Plie first editor of one of 
the longer treatises in Greek was David Hoeschel, who published the 
books Against Cclsus in 1605. 

IVe have no right to inflict a complete patristic bibliography on our 
readers. One more Greek father only shall be mentioned, namely, 
Eusebius of Caesarea. His Praeparatio Evangclica has been men- 
tioned more than once in the body of this chapter. George of 
Tivbi^ond's Latin version of it — ^faulty as it was — was pj’inted again 
and again before 1500. The Greek text appeared at Paris in 1541' 
from the press of Robert Estienne. The same indefatigable worker 
brought out in the same year the Hhlnry of Eusebius in Greek for 
the first time, along with the later Greek ecclesiastical historians. In 
Latin the history had long been current, and the sixteenth century had 
seen at least two fresh Latin versions, made by Wolfgang Musculus 
and by Christopherson. It was reserved for Valesius (Valois), in 1659, 
to produce the first really great illastrative edition of this priceless 
record of Christian origins. 

The Latin Fathers demand a briefer treatment than those of the 
Greek Church. A good derd has been said aheady as to the reappear- 
ance of those authors who had been forgotten, and as to the labours 
of scholars upon the text of some who had always been studied. We 
may, therefore, in this place confine ourselves to a select few of the 
earlier Latin writers. The Apology of Tertullian was printed in 1483 ; 
but the first edition of arry cotrsiderable part of his works was super- 
vised by Bcatus Rhenanus hr 1521. Gagrraeus of Pruls added some 
eleven tr-acts to those previously krrown, hr 1545; and Sigismund 
Gelenius improved tire text. By 1G25 the whole of the writings we 
po.ssass had appeared in print, and the editions were nurnerotrs. Those 
of Rigault, of which the first appeared in 1633, did most for the text 
of this earliest of tire great Christian Latinists. Rigault had access to 
all the principal manuscripts, whether preserved in France, as tlrose of 
Pitlrou luid Dupuy, with the famoirs “Agobardian” Codex, in Germairy, 
as that of Fulda, or in Italy, as tlrat of Fulvio Orsini. 

Cyprian, in a gravely interpolated text, was read throughout the 
medieval jreriod, and five editions of his works appeared betweerr 1471 
and 1500. He was one of the host of writers who profited by the 
bcholarship of Enisntus ; the first Basel edition catrre out itr 1520, and 
wiLs often reprinted. Latino Latini undertook to edit the works, but 
was prevented from completing tliciu ; tlie results of his labours, taken 
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up by others, saw the light in 1563 at Rome. The same decade wit- 
nessed the appearance of Moiel’s Paris edition (1564), and of that of 
J. de Pamele (Antwerp, 1568); the former is said to have improved 
the text, the latter to have coiTupted it by the use of inteipolated 
manuscripts. An “epoch-making’' edition was that of Nicholas Rigault 
in 1648. 

The Latin Apologists alone remain to be discussed. Lactantius, first 
printed in 1465, was one of those -writers who appealed most strongly 
to the humanists; and the number of reprints of his works, belonging 
to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is correspondingly great. The 
firet critical edition worth mentioning is probably that of Basel (1563) 
with the commentary of Xystus Betuleius. 

Amobius and Minucius Felix go together. The only two manu- 
scripts of their writings which we possess Imve handed doivn the 
Octavius of tlie latter as if it were pari; of the Disputationes of the 
former; and two editions appeared before the mistake was detected. 
The fii-st was that of Faustus Sabaeus of Brescia (Rome, 1543), 
librarian of the Vatican, to whom our oldest manuscript (now at Paris) 
belonged. The second was by Sigismund Geleuias, three years later, 
at Basel. 

Of the great post-Nicene Fathers, Eastern or Western, we have 
decided not to speak in this place. It has already been said that 
they had attracted attention from the fu-st moment of revival; and, 
though much notable work was done in collecting and publishing their 
wirings during the sixteenth century, a review of that work would swell 
the present chapter to an undue size. 

We prefer to notice the rise of those great collections of the minor 
Christian wintings which are generically blown as the Bibliothecae 
Pairum. It was the chief merit of these that they brought together, 
and put into the hands of a large circle, a number of brief tracts of 
the most diverae ages, which ran the risk either of passing unnoticed 
or dropping out of existence altogether. That the texts of the works 
thus published were uniformly good we neither expect nor find; but 
of their extreme value to the men of their time there can be no 
doubt. Even now they are the best available authorities for a good 
many wirings. 

The series is headed by a publication of Sichard of Basel (16S8), 
called Antidoium contra diversas...haereses. It contains treatises by 
twenty authoi-s, the earliest of whom is Justin Martyr, 

The Micropreshjikon of 1550, also a Basel book, numbers thirty-two 
writers, Aristeas, the fabulous Chi’onicle of “Philo,” and the Letters 
of Ignatius and Polycai’p, are among its contents. Five years later 
appeared the Orihodoxographa^ edited by Herold, with seventy-six 
headings. The collection of Grynaeus, issued ivith the same title in 
1569, includes eighty-five. The printer of these four was Henricus Petri. 
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Biucl, then, began the work 'svith credit Zurich produced somewhat 
similar publiaitions, between 1546 tmd 1572, under the auspices of 
Conrad Gesner and Simler. But the productions of the two Swiss 
cities were sui-passed, if not superseded, by the issue in 1575 of the 
first edition of the Paris Bibliotheca Vetenivi Patrum, Its editor 
was itlar^erin de la Bigne, and the collection appeared in eight sec- 
tions or classes arranged according to the character of the writings 
in each. In the first, for example, were Epistles, in the sixth Com- 
mentaries, and so forth- A supplementary volume was issued in 1579. 
Sometlung over 220 writers of all ages, from tlie first to the sixteenth 
centuiy, are represented altogether; and the whole work is in Latin. 
It was dedicated to Gregory XITI. In 1589 came a second edition, 
in nine volumes, increased by the addition of a good many treatises, 
but marked also by the omission of several which had called forth the 
censure of the auAorities- iVmong these were the worlrs of Nicholas 
de Clemanges, whose animadversions on ecclesiastical matters had seemed 
to surpass the bounds of fair criticism. So dangerous, indeed, did the 
collection appear to some minds that the Jesuit Possevin declares that 
it i.s impo.ssible, salva couscieutia, to keep cither of the first two editions 
of the Bibliotheca on one’s shelves, and more than one detailed censure 
of the book was issued. In the editions of 1610 and later, efibrts were 
made to remedy the faults that had been noted ; and in 1624! appeared 
the first of a series of publications in which the Greek texts of some 
of the authors hitlierto only published in Latin were given. This first 
auctarium was edited by tie Jesuit Fronton le Due (Ducaeus). The 
final and largest form of de la Bigne’s Bibliotheca was issued in 1644, 
in seventeen volumes. It coutaiued writings of about two hundred 
additional autlioi-s. 

A rival to the Paris Bibliotheca soon appeared, in the shape of the 
Magna Bibliotheca of Cologne. The first fourteen tomes, with preface 
by Alard Wyel, were publi.shed in 1618: a fifteenth by Andreas Schott 
in 1622. Their appearance provoked the publiaxtion of on auctarium 
to tlie Paris collection by Gilles Morel at Paris in 1639. A notice- 
able point about the Cologne Bibliotheca is that its contents are 
digested in chronological order, each volume compiTsing the \vriters 
of a century. Similar arrangements were adopted in most of the 
snlxM-Hjiient Bibliothecae. Cologne did not continue the rivalry ; and 
the last gre-'it work of the seveuteenth century in this department was 
again tlie product of a French press. It was the Maxima Bibliotheca, 
i.vsucd at Lyons in 1677, in twenty-seven parts. The next century wit- 
nes:>cd the appexvnuice of a still more comprehensive corpus of patristic 
literature in ^ tlie shape of Gallandi’s Bibliotheca (Venice, 1766) ; but 
the publication of Migne’s enormous Patrologp — never likely to be 
surjxis-ed in extent — in the middle of Uie nineteenth century has largely 
superseded tlie earlier collections whicli we have been reviewing. 
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Let us attempt, in a few closing paragraplis, to sum up the 
results of an investigation which has covered, however incompletely, 
a wide range both in space and in time. We have seen reason to 
place the first symptoms of a revival of Christian learning as far 
back as the thii-teenth centmy, and to connect the beginnings of 
the movement with England. In the fourteenth century the scene 
of activity is shifted to Italy, where the impulse given to classical 
studies x-eacts upon theology. Not until late in the fifteenth centurj- 
are the effects of this awakening visible to much purpose in France or 
in Germany, in the Low Coixntries or in Switzerland; but throughout 
the succeeding centuries these countries continue to produce indefatig- 
able workei-s and noble monuments of learning, while Italy, and more 
evidently Spain, gradually lose the predominance they had once held. 
The rapidity with which the light spread in Germany has been the 
subject of comment already; France’s achievements are not less note- 
worthy. Lefevre d’EtapIes, Francois Vatable the Hebraist, Gentien 
Hervet the ti'anslator, the Estiennes, who cover the whole field of 
Greek and Latin literatm-e, de la Bigne, Rigault, Dachery, Fronton 
le Due, Combefis^ — all strenuous workers in the patiistic and medieval 
departments — these form an imposing list, and one that might be largely 
increased without difficulty. Nor does the succession of scholars cease 
with them : it continues t^oughout the seventeenth century, and culmi- 
nates in the noble erudition of the Congregation of St Maur. 

It is dangerous to attempt to characterise the work of whole centuries 
in single phrases; but there are cases, and this seems to be one of 
them, where the progi'ess of a movement can be marked out with 
approximate accuracy, and its stages defined, in such a way. The 
thuee centuries, from the fifteenth to the seventeenth, with which we 
have been principally occupied, had each its special form of contribu- 
tion to the movement which we have called the Christian Renaissance. 
The fifteenth centuiy was the age of collection: the documents were 
brought together, and the great libraries formed. The sixteenth century 
was the age of publication. What had been recovered was given to the 
world by the great scholar-printers. And the seventeenth century was 
the age of criticism : with the documents now before them, men settled 
themselves down to the irapi'ovement of texts and the elucidation 
of subject-matter, to an extent which had been impossible for their 
predecessors. 

The names of Niccoli and Poggio, of Erasmus and de la Bi^e, 
of Ussher and Valois, give a fair indication of the several activities 
which seem to us to have chax-acterised the periods we have passed 
under review, . 
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CHA.PTER XVIIL 

CATHOLIC EUHOPE. 

So fiir back as the Council of Vienne in 1311, William Dumndus, 
nephew of the “ Resolute Doctor,” when commissioned by Clement V to 
lulvise him on the method of holding that assembly, had answered 
in a volume which we may still consult that “the Church ought to 
be reformed in head and members.” The plmise was caught up, was 
echoed during the Great Schism at Pisa (1409), in the stormy sessions 
of Constance (1 11 l'-18), at Basel (1431-^49), and to the very end 
of the liftcenth century. It became a watchword, nob only in the 
manifestos of French or German princes at issue wth the Apostolic See, 
but on the Ups of Popes themselves and in official documents. But 
though scjirching and sweeping, the formula had its limits. Refor- 
mation was conceivable of persons, institutions and laws ; it could not, 
on Catholic principles, be admitted within the sphere of dogma, or 
identified with Revelation ; it must leave untouched the root-idea of 
medieval Chnstendom that the priesthood possessed a divine power 
in the Mass and in the Sacraments, conferred by the episcopal laying-on 
of himds. It affected nothing beyond discipline or practice; and only 
that portion of the canon law might be revised which was not im- 
plicitly conhiiuetl in the Bible or in the unanimous teaching of the 
Fathers as expounded by the Church. Foxe of Winchester, writing to 
W'^olsey in loiiO, well defined the .scope of amendment; he had foimd, 
he Siiys, that everything belonging to the primitive integrity of the 
clergy, and especially to the monastic state, was perverted either by 
dispeiivitions or corruptions, or else had become obsolete from age or 
depiuved by the iniquity of the times. Thus even Alexander VI, 
startled into momentary penitence by the murder of his son, the Duke 
of Gondia, appointed a committee of Cardinals in 1497, to draw up 
a scheme for tlie reformation of morals wliich, he declared, must begin 
with the Roman Curia. The mere summary of abuses to be corrected, 
or of Iwller dispositions to be biken, in the government of the Church, 
extends to one hundred and twenty-eight hcad.s, us set forth in the 
jxq>;d Letters beginning, “/;» a^ostollcae sedis s£ccula” Julius II, 
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addressing the Fifth Lateran Council (1512) reckons among its chief 
objects ecclesiastical reform ; before its opening he liad named a com- 
mission which was to set in order the oiHcials of his Court. Leo X, 
in 1513, accepted the rules which had been laid doTO by these Cardinals 
wth a view to rech-essing the grievances of which complaint was made, 
and published them dining the eighth session of Lateran as his own. 
Nevertheless, not until the Fathers at Ti-ent had brought their labours 
(1545-61') to an end did the new discipline, promulgated by them in 
twenty-five sessions and explicitly termed a reformation, take effect 
in the Roman Church. By that time the Northern peoples had fallen 
away; Christendom was rent into many pieces, and the hierarchy, the 
religious Orders, and the Mass, had been abolished wherever Lutherans 
or Calvinists prevailed. 

It does not enter into the scope of the present chapter to enlarge 
upon a subject treated elsewhere in this volume, — the causes which 
led up to the Protestant Reformation. But, as was made clear by 
the rise of the Jesuits, the decrees of Trent, the acts and virtues of 
a multitude of Saints, the renewed austerity of the papal Court, and the 
successful resistance to a further advance on the pai-t of Lutheranism 
in Germany, and of Calvinism in France and the Belgic Provinces, there 
also existed a Catholic Reformation, within the Chm-ch, not tinged 
with heresy, but founded on a deeper apprehension of the dogmas in 
dispute, and on a passionate desire for their triumph. In one sense, 
this great movement might be described as a reaction, since it aimed at 
bringing back the past. In another, it was merely a development of 
principles or a more effectual realisation of them, whose beginnings 
ai-e discei’uible long before Trent. Tims we may regard the fifteenth 
century as above all an ei-a of transition. It exliibits violent contrasts, 
especially among the high clergy and in religious associations, between 
a piety which was fruitful in good works and a worldline.ss which has 
never been surpassed, Con-uption on a scale so wide as, in the opinion 
of many, to justify revolt from Pope and bishops, was matched by 
remarkable earnestness in preaching necessary reforms, by devotion 
to learning in the service of religion, by an extraordinary flow of 
beneficence, attested by the establishment of schools, hospitals, brother- 
hoods, gilds, and asylums for the destitute, no less than by the magni- 
ficent churches, imrivalled paintings, and multiplied festivals, and by the 
new shi-ines, pilgrimages, miracle-plays, and popular gatherings for the 
celebration of such events as the Jubilees of 1475 and 1500, which 
fling over the whole period an air of gaiety and suggest that life in 
the days of the Renaissance was often a public masquerade. 

Catholic tradition, in the shape of an aU-pervading and long-established 
Qiurch, towered high above the nations. It was embodied in a vast 
edifice of laws. It kept its jurisdiction intact, its clergy exempt, and 
held its own Com-ts all over Cluistendom. It owned from a fifth to 
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a third of the soil in mortmain. It had revenues far exceeding the 
ruiources of kings, to which it was continually adding by fresh taxation. 
It offered enonnous prizes to the well-bom in its bishoprics, abbacies, and 
cathedral Cliapters, which carried with them feudal dominion over lands, 
serfs, and tribute-yielding cities. It opened a career to clever ambitious 
In ds of the middle and lower class. Within its cloisters women might 
study as well as pray, and rule their o\m estates, melding the crozier and 
equalling prelates in dignity and power. The Church, too, maintained 
her pre-eminence, though shaken once and again, in the old Universities, 
at Paris, Oxford, and Bologna, while founding new seats of learning 
at Louvain (142G) or along the Rhine ; as far east as Ingolstadt (1-472) or 
even Frcujkfort-on-the-Oder (1506), and as far south as Alcal5 (14-99). 
Her authority was still strong enough to put domi tlie Hussites for a 
time, though not without conceding to them points of discipline. It 
showed no dismay at the light which was dawning in humanism. And 
it gave back to ruined and desolate Rome the Augustan glory of a 
capital in which letters, arts, manners, attained to a fuhiess of life and 
splendour of expression, such as had not been witnessed in Europe since 
the fall of the Empire. 

F rom the days of Nicholas V down to those of Leo X, Rome was the 
world’s cejitre. The Popes held in their hands the key of religion; 
tliey aspired to possess the key of knowledge. Along every line of 
enterprise and from every point of the compass, except one, they were 
visible. They rvould not dedicate themselves to the long-sought reform- 
ation in head and members, although they allowed its necessity again 
and again in the most emphatic terms. The plans which were laid 
before tliem by ardent churchmen like Cesarini we shall consider as 
we proceed. But they declined to take those measures witliout which 
no lasting improvement of the Curia was to be anticipated. They were 
lotli to summon a representative Council ; they ref^used to cross the 
Alps and meet the German people, or to listen when it drew up its 
grievances in formal array. Had the Fifth of Lateran fulfilled its task, 
iu-stead of leaving it to the Council of Trent half a century later, the 
Diet of Worms might have never met, and Lutlier would perhaps have 
lingered out liis years in a cell at Wittenberg. 

Two series of considerations may explain why the papacy shrank from 
calling a fresh parliament of Western prelates and sovereigns, and why 
it relegated tlicae questions of discipline to a secondary pltice. One was 
tliat tlie Holy See felt itself engaged in the necessary and therefore just 
uiterprise of recovering its temporal independence, shattered since the 
migration to Avignon. TLat plea lias been urged on behalf of Sixtus IV, 
and still more of Julius H. The other was that it had not long emerged 
from a period of revolution. In Rome the Church had been constantly 
reg.u-ded os a monorcliy with tlie Pope at its head ; he was the supreme 
judge of spiritual caustis, from whom there could be no appeal. But in 
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the fourth and fifth sessions of Constance (1415) another view had 
prevailed, — a view unknown to earlier ages and impossible to carry out in 
practice, — that of the superiority to the Pope of the Church in Council 
assembled. This doctrine, put forward by Cardinal d’Ailly, by Gerson, 
and by the followers of WiUiam Occam, might be welcome to lawyers , 
but it had no roots among the people ; it had never flomnshed in the 
schools deemed orthodox ; and it irritated as much as it alarmed the 
Pontiff. At Basel it led to repeated and flagrant violations of the 
ancient canons. During the eighteen years of its existence (1431-49) 
this convention had deposed one Pope, Eugenios IV, elected by lawful 
scrutiny; it had chosen another, Felix V, Duke of Savoy, who was hardly 
recognised beyond the valley of the Rhone. It had compelled bishops to 
sit and vote, not only with simple priests but with laymen, on questions 
which concerned the Catholic faith. It had submitted to tlie feeble 
Emperor Sigismund ; its president was P’Allemand, the Cardinal of 
Avignon — an ominous title; and for ten years it sat in permanent 
schism. Professing to do away with abused, it enacted them once more 
in the shape of commendam, annates, and pluralities. When the large- 
minded reformers, Cardinal Julian Cesarini and Nicholas of Cusa, foi-sook 
its tumultuous sittings ; when Aeneas Sylvius, that politic man of letters, 
looked round for a wciilthier patron and joined himself to Eugenius; and 
when the German prelates could no longer hold it up as a shield against 
the strokes of the Cmla, the Council came to an end, and with it all 
hopes of reform on the parliamentary system, Felix V, last of the 
anti-Popes, laid down the keys and the tiara (Apill, 1449) in the house 
called La Grotte at Lausanne, under the roof of which Gibbon was 
afterwards to complete his History of The Decline and Fall. Hence- 
forth it was evident that the spiritual restoration of Chi'istendom would 
come, if ever it came, from the zeal of individuals. For the Council 
hod failed ; no Pope Avould risk his supreme authority by a repetition 
of Basel ; and the rules of the Roman Chancery which Martin V had 
confirmed were, as a matter of coui-se, approved by his successors. 

Private effort could do much, so long as it refrained from calling 
dogma in question or resisting the legal claims of Pope and bishops. 
But the creed was not in dangei*. So far as we can judge from the local 
Councils and the literature of the years before us, in no pwt of Em-ope 
did men at this time cast away their inherited beliefs, with the exception 
of a humanist here and there, like Pomponazzo at Rome— and even these 
kept their denials to themselves or acquiesced in the common practices 
of religion. In 1466 groups of the Fraticelli were discovered and put 
doivn by Paul H at Poli near Palestrina. In the same year a German 
sect, of which the chiefs were Brothers Janko and Livin von Wirsberg, 
was denounced to Henry, Bishop of Ratisbon, by the papal legate. 
The FraticeUi appeared again in 1471 on the coast of Tuscany ; and 
notices are extant of heretics in the diocese of Reims and at Bologna. 
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The iMiirafios, or ci^-pto-Jcws, in Spain deserve separate consideration. 
Nor did the Waldensians ever cease to exist in Italy. But obstinate 
unbelief was rare: even a reprobate like Sigismondo Malatesta, the 
monstrous tyrant of Bimini, would not die without the last Sacraments. 
Machiavelli, who writes as if the Christian faith were an exploded 
superstition, luul a priest with him when he expired. Of Caterina 
Sfor/a, wliose crimes and profligacies were notorious, it is on record 
tliat, while she sinned, she endowed convents and built churches. Other 
examples of repentant humanists arc Giovanni Pontano and Antonio 
Galatea. Among Germans who, after quarrelling ivith the papal 
authorities or questioning articles of the creed, came back to offer 
tlieir submission, may be remarked Gregor Heimburg and in the 
next genenition Conr^ Jlutianus of Erfm-t. It has been stated else- 
where that the famous \Vessel spent his last days in the cloister of the 
Agnetenberg. Revolt, followed by repentance, was a common featm'e in 
the Italian genius. But indeed the rules of the Inquisition, which 
allowed of ca.sy retractation, imply that few heretics would persist in 
their opinion after once being called to account. During the ninety 
years ^vith which we are concerned no popular uprising against the 
authorities of the Church on purely dogmatic grounds is recorded to 
have biken place any^vhere outside Bohemia. 

Intolerance was not a characteristic feature of an age abounding in 
hope, dazzled with discoveries and inventions, and far from ascetic in its 
habits of life, its outdoor spectacles, its architectme, painting, music, 
and popular diversions. The later fifteenth century was eclectic rather 
than critical. At Rome itself, an “incredible liberty” of discussion was 
allowed under all the Popes of the Renaissance. And though Paul II 
dealt severely witli Platina and the Roman Academicians, whom he 
accused of unbelief, his motives seem to have been personal or politietd 
nither tlian religious. Philosophy, too, was undergoing a serious change 
Plato had supplanted Aristotle in his influence over men’s minds ; and 
tlie high Doctors of the School — Aquinas, Bonaventima, and Scotus — 
lard lost no little of their power since Occam brought mto repute his 
logic of scepticism, which fixed between religion and metaphysics an 
impassable gulf ^vhere every human system disappeared in the void. 

It is not, therefore, without significance that the chief reformer of 
the age, Cimlinal Nicholas of Cu.sa, exhibits in his action and rvritings 
not only tlie pious enthusiasm which he learned from the Brethren of 
the Common Life, but a passion for every kind of knowledge; or that 
his method of apologetics sought in every form of religion its affinities 
witli tlie Christian, as we Icam from his Dialogue of Peace, or 'Flu: 
Concord of Faith. Ilis speculations, afterwards used or abused by 
Giordiuio Bruno in building up a system of pantheism, cannot be drawn 
out here. Nicholas Krebs was the son of a fisherman, born, probably 
in l-lOl, at Cue-s on tlie Moacl. He belonged to tliat Low-Dutch race, 
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first cousins, so to speak, of the English, which has done such notable 
things for science, religion, and government, by its tenacious grasp of 
realities, its silent thought and moderation of speech, its energetic action 
that scorns the trammels of paper logic. Dwelling along the rivers of 
Germany and on the edge of the North Sea, this trading people had 
amassed riches, cultivated a Fine Az-t of its own which vies mth the 
Italian, created a netAvork of municipal liberties, and lived a deep 
religious life, sometimes haunted by visions, Avhich might be open to the 
suspicion of unsoundness when the formal Inquisitor fi-om Cologne 
looked into it with his spying-glass. 

Yet no one has ventured to brand with that suspicion Thomas a 
Kempis. From this LoAV-Dutch people Ave have received the Imita- 
tion of Christ ; Avhen a Catholic Reformation is spoken of, that little 
volume, all gold and light, Avill furnish its leaders Avith a standard 
not only of spiritual illumination but of piety toAvards the Sacrament of 
the Altar which took for granted the Avhole Catholic system. Since 
it Avas finally given to the Avorld in 1441 it has been the recognised 
guide of every generation in the Western Church. But Avith its author 
we must associate Cusanus and Erasmus, both of the same stock; 
these three fill the spaces of transition betAveen the decadent luxury 
of Avignon and the stem reaction Avhich folloAved hard upon Trent. 
By their side appears Cardinal Ximenes, Avho attempted among 
Spaniards the same Avork of renovation that Cusanus set on foot 
among Germans and Netherlanders. To the Imitation corresponds, 
almost as an art to its theory, the Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius 
Loyola. And if Erasmus left no successor equal to himself, he trained 
a host of disciples or plagiarists in the Company of Jesus, where his 
memory has abvays evoked a fierce antagonism, and his Avritings have 
been put to the ban. 

Spain and the Netherlands thus became rival centres in a move- 
ment Avhich Avas profoundly Catholic. It sprang up in noi’thern 
Europe mider the influence of the Dominican Friars; south of the 
Pyi'enees it Avas due to the Benedictines and Franciscans, A third 
element, derived from the Avritings of St Augustine and the Rule 
called after his name, is more difficult to estimate. St Augustine had 
ever been the chief Western authority in the Schools as in the Councils. 
He, though no infallible teacher, formed the intellect of medieval 
Europe. But the Cathari or Waldensians Avere fond of quoting him as 
the patron of their anti-sacerdotal principles, and in the vehement 
polemics of Luther he is set up against Aquinas. From Deventer, then, 
Ave may trace the origin of a reforming tendency which, passing by 
Alcalh and Toledo, takes us on to the Council of Trent. In that 
assembly Spanish divines, Laynez or Salmeron, vindicated the scholastic 
tradition, Avhile Popes imder Spanish protection tightened discipline and 
recovered, though late, their lost moral dignity. But from Deventer 
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likewise aiiotlier movement issued forth, in which John of Goch, 
■\Vesel, and Gansfort led up to Erfurt and Wittenbery— to the new 
doctrine of justitiaition by faith alone, and to an independent type of 
religion. 

In these two Reformations, Catholic and Protestant, it will be 
observed that England, Erance and Italy play secondary parts. To the 
iiiais which inspired Thomas a Kempis, Luther, or Loyola — creative or 
revolutionary as they might be — no English thinker except Occam con- 
tributed. Nor did a single French writer anticipate Calvin. And the 
Italijms, almost wholly given up to art or letters, and at no time 
much troubled with the problems which divided the Schools in Paris, 
might seem to have been incapable of grasping a spuitual pi'inciple 
in its pure form, until they were subjugated by the Jesuit masters 
who aiuie in with the Spanish dominion. 

Yet, us in England religion had no (luarrel mth learning but was 
revived in its train, so among Itidians the inipressive figure of Savonar-ola 
warns us that prophets after the manner of the Old Testament were not 
wanting, even to the heyday of a Classical Renaissance. True, the 
English humanism did but serve to usher in a period, Elizabethan or 
Jacobean, which was not Catholic according to the Roman style; and 
Savonarola was burnt. Yet on tlie eve of the Reformation these more 
spiritual influences were not extinct in the Church; they might have 
been turned to a saving use ; and for a while the orthodox hoped it 
would be so. Fra Girolamo, Bishop Fisher, Sir Thomas More, have 
abvays been regaixlcd by those who shared their faith as martyrs in the 
cause of a true Christian morality and os hai'bingei-s of a reform which 
tliey did not live to see. 

In the Low Countries, therefore, from the appearance of Tanchelin, 
about 1100, and after the growth of Waldensian opinions, though these 
were by no means peculiar to the Netherlands, much had been done by 
authority to suppress or convert dissidents. The Black Friara of St 
Uominic were called to Antwerp as early as 1217. 'l^hey acquhed almost 
at once a power which was chiefly exercised in spiritufil direction ; their 
nnmy disciples followed a way of life pure, detached, and simple — the 
way of the heart rather than the intellect. Another sign which accom- 
jKUiicxl tliem was the multiplying of Third Orders, in\ which men and 
women, not bound by vow or shut up within a cloister, strove to lead the 
higher life. Tiie.-.e sodalities must not be confounded with\the Turlupins, 
Heghanls, or Brethren of the Free Spirit — cestatic, perhaps antinomian 
Irateniilies — condemned by I’ope John XXII and abhoiTed of all good 
Catholics. If we would understand what precisely was the Hominican 
training, a delightful instance hius been left us in tlie correspondence 
of Christine de Stommelui (130G). But the finest example as the most 
celebrated of hlemish masters in the fourteenth century is the “admir- 
able Ruysbroeck, an exulier Thomas a Kempis, who luloms the period 
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which lies between 1283 and 1381, and whose son in the spirit, Gerard 
Groote, gave u new and lasting significance to the school of Deventer. 

rimt ‘‘ flight of the alone to tlie Alone,” which we call Christian 
mysticism, had found no unworthy expression in St Thomas Aquinas, the 
Angel of the Schools, who reasons by set syllogism on all things in heaven 
and earth. He had sealed ivith his authority the books, translated by 
Scotus Erigena, which were long attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
but which ai'e now known to be a production of the fifth century and of 
the Alexandrian, or even Monophysite, metaphysics. With severe nega- 
tions, not wholly foreign to Plotinus, they limit, by exceeding them, the 
ailinnations of the School theology; in the paradoxical phrase of Cusanus, 
their teaching is a “learned ignorance”; but they exalt the earthly as a 
shadow of the heavenly hierax'chy ; and they leave to oui* adoring worehip 
the man Christ Jesus. From the defilements of sense, the scand:ils of 
history, the misuse of holy things, they turn to an inward, upward 
vision and celebrate the liidden life. It is well known that Eastern 
hermits joined the work of their hands to prayer; that cenobites under 
the Rule of St Basil copied manuscripts, studied the Scriptures, and 
taught in schools, especially the children of the poor. Brought from the 
plains of the Euphrates to the wild heaths or grassy meadows of Rhine 
and Yssel, this secret doctrine found in Ruysbroeck an Areopagite, in 
Gerard Groote and Florentius Radevynszoon the masters of its practice, 
who combined meditation with handicraft, and both with sacred and 
secular studies. 

Of these men mention has already been made in another chapter of 
the present volume, xvhich deals with the Netherlands. Groote’s insti- 
tution, closely resembling in idea the first thought of St Francis, was 
at Constance opposed by the Dominican Grabo, but defended by Gerson, 
It may he remarked in passing, that Gerson — unfairly according to the best 
judges — criticised the language of Ruysbroeck’s Ornament of the Spiritual 
Marriage as tainted with pantheism. In 1431 Eugenius IV approved 
the Brethren of the Common Life. Pius II and Sixtus IV showed them 
much kindness. Florentius, after establishing his Austin Canons at 
Windeshem, died in 1400; but his scheme of education prospered, 
Gerai-d Zerbold of Zutphen governed and taught in a similar spirit. 
The communities of Sisters fell off in some measure. On the other hand, 
Groote’s foundation at Zwolle developed into a house of studies under 
John Cele, and drew scholars from every side — from Brabant, Westphalia, 
and even Saxony. In 1402 seven mona-steries looked up to Windeshem 
as their mother-house. The congi-egation spread into Germany. In 1409 
tumults at Prague, with which university Groote’s leading disciples had 
been associated, drove out thence a multitude of students who had 
embraced the system of Nominalism. They flocked to Deventer, Zwolle, 
and the other Flemish towns where that system was upheld against the 
extravagances of an overbearing Rexdism. The convent and library of 
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le Houge Clojtre, in tlie Forest of Soignies, became very celebrated. 
In these retreats of contemplatives, kept wholesome by hard manual 
labour, tlie Scriptures were copied and read; the test of the Vulgate 
was corrected; a treasure of devout wsdom was silently gathered up, 
whose most precious jewel is the book written by Thomas a Kempis, 
though it did not bear his name. Within thirty years Windeshem had 
given rise to thirty-eight convents, of which eight were sisterhoods and 
the rest commmuties for men of a strict yet not imreasonable observance. 
To tlie Austin Canons established by Florentius we may trace a main 
current in the Catholic Ileformation ; the Austin Hermits ended in 
Slaupitz (uid Lutlier. 

Education was the daily work of many among the Brethren. Tlieir 
school at Hertogcnbosch is said to have numbered twelve hundred pupils. 
In Deventer tliey taught in the grammar-school, and “here in the 
raotlier-house I learned to write,” says Thomas Hemerken, who came 
thither from Kempen as a lad of twelve. Florentius gave him books, 
paid his school fees, was a father to him. Unlike Groote, who had taken 
his degree at Paris, Thomas attended no university. He was taught 
singing; he practised the beautiful hand in which he copied out the 
whole Bible ; he travelled on business for the monastery, but was away 
only three years altogether ; at Mount St Agnes he spent just upon 
seventy yerurs. The key-note of his life was tranquillity; he perhaps 
called his book not, as we do, the Imitation of Christ, but the Ecclesi- 
astical Music. A reformer in tlie deepest sense, he accepted Church 
and hierarchy as they existed, and never dreamed of resisting them. 
Everything that the sixteentli century called into question is to be 
found in his writings. He availed himself of an indulgence granted by 
Boniface IX ; he held tlie Lateran teaching on tlie Eucharist ; he speaks 
without a shadow of misgiving of the veneration of Saints, of masses 
for the dead, lay Communion in one kind, auricular confession and 
penance. To him tlie system under which he lived was divine, though 
men were frail and the world had fallen upon evil days. Tliose, there- 
fore, who seek in The Imitation vestiges of Eckliart’s pantheism, or pro- 
phesyings of Luther’s justification by faith alone, fail to apprehend its 
spirit, nor have they mounted to its origin. For lluysbroeck is emphatic 
in asserting free-will, the necessity of works as fruits of virtue, the Grace 
\riiich makes its recipient holy. Such is the very kernel of Thomas 
a ICeinpis, in whom no enthusiast for antinomian freedom would find an 
argumeiiL And in a temper as active, though retiring, as dutiful 
though creative, the movement went on wliich had begmi at Deventer. 
1 hoiiias records in a series of biographical sketches how his companions 
livcti and wrought. When we arrive at Cusauus, we feel that there could 
have been no worthier preparation for measures of amendment in the 
Church at liurge tiian tliis ijuiet process of self-discipline. 

-Vs a pupil of Deventer, Nicholas Krebs liad been brought up in 
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a devout atmosphere. The times drove reformers to take sides with 
a Council which was certain, against a Pope who was doubtful; and 
while Archdeacon of Liege, Cusanus at Basel in 14*33 repeated and 
enforced the deposing maxims which he had learnt from Pierre d’Ailiy, 
His pamphlet On Catholic Concord gave the Fathers in that assembly 
a text for their high-handed proceedings. But events opened lus eyes. 
Though he had contributed not a little to the “Compact” by which 
peace was made vdth the Bohevnians, yet, like Cesarini, this leanied and 
moderate man felt that he could no longer hold with a democratic paiiy 
pledged to everlasting dissensions. He submitted to Eugeuius IV. At 
Mainz and Vienna in 1439 he appeared as an advocate of the papal 
claims. Two years later Eugenius associated him with Carvajal, of 
whom more AviU be said below, on the like enand. Nicholas V in 1461 
gave him a legatine commission to Bohemia; and again he was united 
mth a vehement Church reformer, the Neapolitan Capistrano, who was 
preaching to gi’eat multitudes in Vienna and Prague. 

Tliis renowned progress of Cusanus which, beginning in Austria, 
was extended to Utrecht, certainly sheds lustre on the lowly-boni Pope, 
who had invested him with the Roman purple, appointed him Bishop 
of Brixen, and bestowed on him the amplest powers to visit, refonn, 
and con'ect abuses. Yet the Council of Basel, so anarcliical when it 
attempted to goveni the Church, must share in whatever credit attaches 
to the work of the legate. For the Conciliar decree which ordered 
Diocesan Synods to be held every year and Provincial every thi’ee years, 
set on foot a custom fraught in the sequel with large and admirable 
consequences. We possess information with regard to some two hundred 
and twenty Synods which were held in various paiis of Europe between 
1431 and 1520. Of these Germany claims the larger number; Fi-ance 
follows no long way behind ; but Italy reckons few in comparison, nor 
are these so important as the Councils which ivere celebrated beyond the 
Alps, At Florence, indeed, East and West for a moment joined hands. 
But the union of the Churches was one of name rather than of fact ; it 
melted away before popular hatred in the Greek provinces ; and its gain 
to Latins may be summed up in the pei-sonality, the scholarship, and 
the library of Bessarion, who spent his days on the futile embassies by 
which he hoped to bring about a new crusade. The reform of discipline, 
which in Jilmost every diocesan or provincial Synod became the cliief 
subject of argument and legislation, was not undertixken at Florence. 

Not doctrine but canon law occupied the six local assemblies at 
Terguier between 1431 and 1440 ; the two held at Beziers in 1437 and 
1442 ; and that which met at Nantes in 1445 and 1446. Italy had its 
Council of Ferrara in 1436 ; Portugal in the same year met in Council 
at Bi'aga under Ai-chbishop Fernando Guerra. German Synods were 
held frequently about this penod, at Bamberg, Strassburg, Ratisbon, and 
Constance. At Salzburg in 1437 a code of reform was drawn up which 
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other Councils repeated and enforced. It dealt with Reservations, — that 
deaxlly plague of papal and episcopal finance; with the moral disorders 
of the clergy; and with many abuses tlie effects of which have been 
strongly depicted in Protestant satires. The Synod of Freising in 1440 
condemned usury and was loud in its denunciation of Jew money-lenders. 
Tiiere was a Synod of London in 1438; Edinburgh held another in 
14-15. The numerous and well-considered statutes of Soderkoping, over- 
whieii the Archbishop of Upsala presided in 1441, and of other assemblies 
in Saindinavia between 1443 and 1448, reveal the widespread evils from 
which religion was suffering; they insist on prayers in the vernacular, on 
frerpicnt preaching, on a stricter discipline among the clergy. A French 
Sj-niod at Rouen in 1445, which enacted forty-one canons, condemned 
in emphatic terms witehcraft and magic and many other popular 
superstitions, together with the non-residence of beneficiaries and the 
tax which prelates were not ashamed to gather in from priasts who kept 
concubines. At Angers in 14*18 a severe attack ivas made upon the 
traffic in spurious relics and false Indulgences. Many strokes might be 
added to this picture ; but there is an inevitable monotony, os in the 
abuses painted, so in tlie remedies proposed for them, none of which laid 
the axe to the root. Unless princes and nobles could be hindered from 
masciueroding ns bishops, though destitute of piety, learning, and 
vocation, the ancient evils must continue to flourish. The odious 
cliarges laid on a poverty-stricken clergy, at once too numerous and too 
heavily burdened, which took from them their first-fruits, their tenths, 
their fifteenths, were not abolished in a single one of these Councils. 
Nor was the abominable practice of charging money-dues on every office 
of religion abandoned, mitil tlie floods came and the great rains fell 
^vhich threatened the house with destruction. The master-idol which 
it was impossible to pull down was Mammon. Culture was ruined 
by immorality, and religion itself by simony; while for the sake of 
a living crowds professed rules of perfection which they made little 
or no attempt to observe. 

Yet Cusanus showed them a more excellent way. In February, 
1-1-51, he began to execute his legatine commission at Salzburg, where 
he presided over a local Synod. He travelled in unpretending guise, 
preached wherever he came, and displayed zeal and even tact, which 
was not his special quality, in reconciling the parish clergy with the 
Mendicants, and in bringing back monastic discipline to its former 
purity. At Vienna, in March, he appointed three visitors to the 
Austriim houses of St Benedict, then by no means attached to Rome. 
1‘ifly convents, in due time, accepted the reform. Cusanus took in 
hand the Augustininn canons, held a Synod at Bamherg, and endea- 
voured to regulate the troublesome question of Easter Confession to the 
[unMi priest, on which .strife was constantly arising with the friars. At 
Wiintburg he received the homage of seventy Benedictine abbots, who 
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promised obedience to his decrees ; though all did not keep their engage- 
ment. The Bnrsfelde Congregation, which brought under strict observ- 
ance as many as eighty-eight abbeys and several nunneries, was already 
flourishing. It had been set up by John Dederoth of Minden, who 
became Abbot of Bursfelde in 1433, and was closely allied with 
another zealous reformer, John Rode of St Matthias at Tiler. But the 
original impulse appears to have been derived from the Augustinian 
houses which had adopted the rule of Windeshera, and the famous John 
Busch may be named in the present connexion. This indefatigable 
preacher visited and succeeded in reforming a large number of convents 
in Thuringia and the adjacent paiis. Cusanus examined and approved 
the statutes of Biu-sfelde in May, 1451. He appointed visitors to the 
convents of Thuringia, and in June opened the Synod of Magdeburg, 
which passed the usual decrees touching reform of the monasteries, 
concubinary priests, and economic oppression as practised by Hebrew 
money-lenders. But his next proceeding, an attempt to put down the 
pilgrimage to the “ Miraculous Host” of Wilsnack, was the beginning of 
great troubles and met with no success. 

Archbishop Frederick of Magdeburg, who had supported the Cardinal 
in this attempt, was however an opponent of John Busch, and in 1464 
the latter retunied to Windeshem, so that the decrees of Cusanus were 
not in the end canled out. He, meanwhile, continued his visitation 
at Hildesheim and Minden. In August he was at Deventer, whither 
much business followed him. The Holy See extended his legatine powers 
to Burgundy and England ; but in what manner this part of his mission 
was fulfilled does not seem clear. That he fell into a serious illness, from 
which he did not recover until Februai’y, 1452, may be ascxdbed to his 
apostolic labours and journe 3 dngs. It had been his intention to preside 
at the Synod of Mainz, which was opened in his absence by Arch- 
bishop Dietrich, in March, 1452, and which repeated the enactments of 
Magdeburg against usury, clerical concubines, vagrant collectors of 
alms, and the holding of markets on feast-days. Other decrees imply 
that supei-stition was rife, and that crime was not unknown in holy 
places. The Cardinal confirmed these statutes, which were published in 
many diocesan Synods. In March, 1452, he presided over a gathering 
at Cologne in which twenty-one dea’ees were published, all indicating 
how deep and wide were the wounds of religion in the German Church, 
the wealthiest and the most feudalised in Christendom, and how little 
prospect there was of healing them. It is not the way of religious 
Councils to legislate for evils which do not exist or have attained only 
slender proportions ; and we must conclude from the reiterated acts of 
authority that all over the West the bonds of discipline were loosened : 
that clerics in various places broke their vows with the connivance of 
bishops ; that into some convents vice had found an entrance ; and that 
many more had lapsed into ease and sloth. Yet in the largest houses 
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iiuniomlity rare; nor did Lutheranism receive its firat impulse 
from the rulaxatiou of conventual rule. That the clergy as a body 
were tlnoughout this period corrupt or immoral, is an assumption un- 
supported by definite evidence. 

AVheu the century was ending, Trithemius, Abbot of Sponheim, 
celebrated Cusanus as an angel of light appearing to the fatherland. 
He restored, said Trithemius, the unity of the Church and the dignity 
of her Head; his mind embraced the whole circle of knowledge. The 
Cardinal, wliile not disdaining the tradition of the Schools, had busied 
himself in Italy wth Plato mid Aristotle; he encouraged the study of 
the classics, during his embassy to Constantinople collected Greek manu- 
scripts, and won a reputation in astronomy and physics which entitles 
liiin to bo named as a forerunner of Copernicus. With George Peurbach 
and John Miiller of Konigsberg, who died Bishop of Ratisbon, he kept 
up a con-espondence on scientific and literary topics. His designs for 
the mcaltation of the imperial power, though somewhat chimerical, stam^i 
him as a patriot who would have prevented by timely changes the dis- 
orders which Charles V, a Fleming or a Spaniard rather than a true 
German Emperor, could not overcome. But he failed in politics, and 
his other reforms bore little fruit. Of the hundi-ed and twenty-seven 
abbeys which accepted his statutes, not more than seventy observed 
them in 1193. 

Cusanus had been appointed Bishop of Brixen directly by the Pope, 
without the local Chapter being consulted- TEis was a violation of the 
Concoixlat, and the Chapter appeided to Archduke Sigismund, Comit 
of Tyrol. But tlie Caixlinal was peacefully installed ; and >vhen he axme 
back from his legatine mission in 1452, he set about reforming his 
diocese, which stood greatly in need of it. He began xvith a visitation 
of tlie convents. At Brixen he turned the luiruly Sister's out of their 
house. The Benedictine nuns of Sonneuburg pleaded exemption and, 
like the Chapter, called upon Sigismiuid who, though notorious for his 
profligacies, took up their defence. Very miwisely, Cusanus, by way of 
answering the Duke, laid claim to a tempond jurisdiction and enforced 
it by anathema mid interdict, which were little heeded. The Tyrolese 
detesteal strangers and wmited no reform. In 1457 the Cardinal fled 
from IVilten, declaring that his bfe was in danger: Calixtus HI inter- 
dicted Sigismund; mul tlie Duke, prompted by Heimburg, a lifelong 
enemy of the Holy See, appealed to the Pope better informed. This did 
not avail witlr Cusmius. He proceeded with Iris censures, hired troops 
out of Venetia, and cut to pieces a band of forty men who were in the 
jiay of tlie Sonneuburg Sisters. In 1459, Pius II undertook to mediate. 
He was not succe-vitul. On the contnuy, Sigismund, who had pleaded 
his own cause in ^Imitua, went away dissatisfieal and was preparing an 
ttppe;d to a future Council, when Pius launclied the bull ExccrabUh 
CJmunuy, 1 ItiO), by which all such appeals were condemned and forbidden. 
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Plere, we may remark, is evidence of the motives on which the Popes 
distrusted Conciliai* action, because, if it could be invoked at any time 
and for any reason against them, their jui’isdiction was paralysed. 

A year later the Duke made the Cardinal his prisoner at Bruneck, 
and demanded a surrender of the points in dispute. Cusanus yielded, 
escaped, fled to Pius at Siena, and cried aloud for satisfaction. The 
Pope, after fruitless negotiations, excommunicated Sigismund, laid lus 
dominions imder interdict, and brought Gregor Heimburg once more 
into the field, who drew up a formal appeal to the Council. A wai* of 
pamphlets followed, bitter in its pemonalities on aU sides, but especially 
damaging to Pius 11, whose earlier years were little fitted to endure the 
fierce light of criticism no^v turned upon them. Heimburg’s language, 
though moderate, was unsound from the papal point of view; it was 
coloured also by his personal dislike of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
with whom he had a long-standing quarrel. “Prelates of Germany,” 
he exclaimed, “insist on the Council as the stronghold of your freedom. 
If the Pope can-ies it, he will tax you at his good pleasm-e, take your 
money for a Crusade, and send it to Ferrante of Naples.” The Bishop 
of Feltre replied on behalf of Pius, while the German princes took 
part wth Sigismund. No one regarded the interdict Diether of 
Mainz, after- being excommunicated and deposed, took up arms against 
the Curia, and a miserable war laid waste Germany. The Cardinal’s 
death brought his troubles to an end in 1461. Heimburg passed over 
to George Podiebrad and the Bohemians, only at last to seek reconcilia- 
tion with Rome. Sigismund received absolution. The Curia triumphed 
in the conflict at Mainz. An interval of quiet followed, dm-ing which 
the movement of learning went its way prosperously and religion kept 
the peace rvith humanism. 

This humanism or, as it may be tei-med, the earlier Renaissance, 
flourished at many centres. Realist and Nominabst rvere of one mind 
in promoting classical studies, although UMch von Hutten has per- 
suaded the world that Cologne, the head-quarters of monasticism and 
the Inquisition, loved to dwell in Egyptian dar-luiess. The inveterate 
quarrel, which is as old as Plato, between poets, or men of letters, 
and philosophers who seek wisdom by process of dialectic, must not 
be overlooked, when we read the judgments of the later humanists on 
a scholasticism that they despised \yithout always understanding it. 
To them technical terms were a jargon, and the subtle but exquisite 
distinctions of Aquinas spelt barbarism. But now printing vnth. move- 
able types had been invented. From Mainz it was with incredible 
rapidity carried over Europe to Rome, London, Lisbon, and even 
Constantinople. The clergy— -to quote the Avords of Ai-chbishop 
Berthold of Mainz (Henneberg)— hailed it as a divine art. They 
endowed printing-presses, crowded the book-mai-kets, almost im- 
poverished themselves by tiie purchase of their productions — if we may 
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believe Coberger’s unwilling testimony; they composetl as well as 
tli.^tribiitcd innunierable volumes of which the purport was to tench, 
to explain, and to enforce the duties of religion. The first book printed 
bv Gutenberg was the Latin Bible. We will pursue the story of its 
editions and translations in due course. Here it is seasonable to record 
that many prelates, like Dalberg at Worms and Heidelberg, were 
munificent patrons of the new art; that others, like Scherenberg and 
Bibra, published indulgences for the benefit of those who bought and 
•sold printed books ; but that if we would measure the depth and extent 
of civilisation os due to the diffusion of literature through the press, 
we must look to the wealthy middle class and the Free Cities of Germany, 
to Augsburg, Niirnberg, Ilatisbon, and the Rhine bishoprics. 

Once more Deventer solicits our attention. Its occupation with the 
copying of manuscripts was to be ruined by Gutenberg’s types; but so 
long us the Bretluen lasted they did no small service to education, 
whetlier we regard its matter or its methods. To their school has been 
referred the illustrious Rudolf Agricola. Alexander Hegius presided 
over it; and among its disciples were Rudolf von Langen and Dcsi- 
derius Erasmus of Rotterdam. Agiicola is often called the German 
I’etrarch on the ground that he labomed incessantly during a short life 
(1I13-85) to spread classical learning north of the Alps. With a 
passionate love of the ancients he combined deep devotion to the Sacred 
Scriptures; his last years were spent in religious meditation. Hegius, 
though an older man, looked up to him ns a guide in all Icaniing. And 
while it must be admitted that Hegius did not understand Greek, and 
was not an accomplished Latin scholar, yet, in the thirty-three years 
(14G5-98) during which he ruled as headmaster at Deventer, he led 
the way to better things by his improvement of the Gennan manuals. 
As is elsewhere told, he died poor, leaving only his books and his clothes. 
Rudolf von Langen, provost of the cathedral in Deventer, new-modelled 
the schools of Westphalia, drew crowds of students to Munster, and sent 
out tcjichers as far as Copenhagen, in which capital a University had 
been founded in 1479. He was .sent on a mission to Rome in I486*, where 
his amazing knowledge of Ijitin excited the admiration of Sixtus IV. 
Not only tlie ancient classics, but their native antiquities, poetry and 
topography, engaged the attention of these Teutonic masters; but 
they were zealous above tdl to difi’use the knowledge of the Bible in 
the vernacular ns in the Latin Vulgate, and are aptly termed the 
Chrislian Humanists. 

None among them was more celebrated than Wimpheling. Bom at 
Sc'hlettstadt in 1450, living down to the tumultuous period of the 
Refiumation, he is a fine example of the priest, scholar, teacher, 
jouniiilibt, and patriot, as Germans then conceived of such a figure. 
Slni-vibut^was proud to own him; Reuchlin became his pupil; with 
eipial heatSt^i^id eloquence he denounced unworthy friars, the greedy 
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Curia, Je-vvish financiere, aud the “poets” or literary pagans, as he 
deemed them, who were leading the Renaissance astray from ortho- 
dox paths. But education in theory and practice was his proper mission. 
Of his ’writings on the subject forty thousand copies, it is estimated, had 
been throrvn into circulation by the year 1500. His Iskloneus Germameus 
(Guide of the German Youth), dated 1497, is accounted the first 
methodical treatise on teaching by a German hand. It was followed 
three years later by a second work entitled Adolescent'ia^ which marks 
an era in the science of pedagogics. His pamphlet On the Art of 
Printing (1507), offers a lively sketch of German cultui’e; warns his 
countrymen against perils which were then rapidly approaching; and 
contains a hearty expostulation with princes, nobles, and la’wyers, who 
were unprincipled enough to sacrifice the old freedom of their people to 
the Roman Law, and the national prosperity to their o^vn covetousness. 

Wirapheling offended many interests. As an Alsatian, he sounded 
the alarm against Pi'ench ideas and Rench invasions. It was not to be 
expected that he would find favour in the eyes of Hebrews whom he 
charged with usury, of Roman courtiers, Lutheran controversialists, or 
self-indulgent men of letters, all of whom he assailed. Somewhat narrow 
in his ’dews, and pedantic or harsh in expressing them, this \agorous 
partisan has suffered in the esteem of posterity. He may, nevertheless, 
be classed with Reuchlin as an enthusiastic student whose researches left 
his religion intact. He desired to see Germany free and independent, 
neither enslaved to the King of France nor burdened with the hundred 
gravamina, due to a bad ecclesiastical system of taxation, to papal 
nepotism, and other enormities, against which he reiterated the strong 
national protest of 1457. Had such men as Wimpheling been admitted 
to the confidence of the Roman Court ; had their knoAvIedge of German 
laAv and custom been turned to good account by Julius II or Leo X, a 
peaceful reformation might still have been effected. They resisted the 
encroachments of the new imperial legislation which was destroying the 
liberties of their to\vns, and the comfoi-t of their yeomanry; they 
desired to protect the farmer from the money-lender; they abhorred 
paganism, even when it brought the gift of culture; and they taught 
every rank to read, to pray, to make fuller acquaintance Avith the open 
Bible. When the Church paited asunder and the War of the Peasants 
broke out, many must have looked up to Wirapheling as a time prophet. 
But his day was gone by. 

Meanwhile, the clergy had education in their hands. Scholai-s 
flocked wherever Churchmen ruled, along the Rhine as in Rome itself; 
freedom to learn, to teach, to print, was unbounded. The greatest of 
medieval Universities had been Paris. Not to pursue its earlier and 
informal beginnings, it had grown up on the Isle de la Cite since 1155, 
when the Abbot of Ste Gene’vieve appointed a Chancellor whose duty 
it was to license teachers of schools in that district. Its statutes were 
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compiled about 1208 ; its first appearance as a corporation is traced to 
Innocent III and the year 1211. In perpetual conflict with Chancellor, 
lilsliop, mid Cathediol-chapter, the University owed its triumph to the 
Popes, oue of whom, Gregory IX, in his bull Parens Scientiarum of 
1281, established the right of the several Faculties to regulate their owu 
constitution. Down to the Great Schism in 1378, the Pontiffs were on 
amicable terms ivith Paris and did not encourage the erection of chairs 
of theology elsewhere, except in Italy, where they were introduced at 
Pisa, Florence, Bologna, and Padua. But they encouraged the Faculties 
of Roman or canon law on the pattern of Bologna, as extending their 
own jurisdiction. With a divided papacy came the rise of Gallicanism, 
ahemly foreshadowed by the writings of Occam and Marsilius of Padua, 
the Defensor Pacts. It was Paris that directed the antipapal measures 
of Constance and Basel. Tlie Holy See replied by showing favour to 
otlier acailemies such as Cologne, which from its foundation in 1388 had 
always been ultramontane. Some four-and-tiventy Univei-sities were 
established during the period under review, of wliich those of Witten- 
berg and Franldbrt-ou-the-Oder were the last. That their organisation 
was not independent of the Church, or opposed to its authority, is clear 
on the evidence of tlie diplomas and papal bulls to which they owe their 
origin. Even Wittenberg, though set up by an imperial decree, received 
an endowment from Alexander VI ; and the Curia showed everywhere 
remarkable zeal in helping fonvard the new centres of learning. 

In France, Poitiers was founded by Charles VII in 1431, by way of 
retort on Pains which had declared for the English King. Coen, 
Boixleaux, Nantes disputed the monopoly of the French capital, wliich 
was further lessened by long and venomous ivranglings between the 
Reali.st divines who were conservative in temper as they were Roman in 
doctrine, and the Nominalists, or King-and-Council men, determined at 
all costs to support the Crown. Prague, also, which hod become the 
Studium Gcncralc of Slavonia, drew to itself students from Paris ; and 
Louvain exercised no small influence even on tlie banks of the Seine. A 
striking episode is the journey of Wessel to Paris (1452) in the hope of 
converting from their Nominalist errors Ids fellow-countrymen, Henry 
van Zmneren and Nicholas of Utrecht. But they converted him from 
Reidism ; Wessel adopted the philosophy of Plato and plunged into the 
quarrels of the day os to the extent of the Pope’s jurisdiction and the 
abuMis of the Curia. He lived in his new home sixteen years. Among 
his associates were Guillaume de Phalis, John of Brussels, and Jean 
ilaveron the Picard, who in 1450 became Rector of the University. In 
1473 ^Ve^iel after a tour in Ihdy returned to Paris. That was the year 
in which Louis XI proscribed tlie doctrines of Nominalism as unedifj'ing 
to tlie Church, dangerous to faith, and unfitted for the training of youtfr 
'lliat Occam’s principles endc-d in a system sensuous at once and .sceptical, 
it would not be easy to deny ; and this consideration furnished a suHicieiit 
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motive, though by no means the only one on which its adversaries went. 
M professox-s were now bound by oath to teach the old scholastic tradi- 
tion. Jean Bochard, Bishop of Avranches, who had been the adviser of 
Louis in this proceeding, still however sought the aid of Wessel ; it is 
said that the Flemish divine was appointed Rector and by judicious 
measxxres restored the credit of the great School, endangered during a 
long intellectual anarchy. Peace was secured ; the edict which foi’bade 
the teaching of Nominalist views was repealed in 1481. Reuchlin studied 
Greek in Paiis, where the first professor of that language had been 
nominated in 1458; and in the College Montaigu Erasmus underwent 
those experiences of which he has left us so amusing an account. But 
the Renaissance can scarcely be described as having made a commence- 
ment in France mxtil Charles VIII came back from his Italian expedition; 
its foremost leader and representative, the mighty-mouthed Rabelais, 
belongs to a period many years beyond the limits of this chapter. 
Neither saints nor scholai-s adorned an age which xvasted itself in political 
strife, in contentions between the Crown-lawyers and the champions of 
Chm'ch-privileges, in the abortive Council of Pisa, in the enforcement 
or the revocation of the Pragmatic Sanction. No serious thought of 
reform occupied the public mind in France, Local sjmods denounced 
abuses which they were powerless to remedy. But though Erasmus 
did not conceive a high opinion of Gerxnan culture in his youth, the 
new era had daxvued with Agricola and his contemporaries across the 
Rhine. 

An immense number of schools, elemeixtary or advanced, are known 
to us fi'om these yeai-s as existing in German regions. Nine Universities 
were opened. Brandenburg alone lagged behind ; Berlin had no printing- 
press until 1539. Cologne, which was Realist and Dominican, the first 
among older foundations, stiU deserved its fame; Ortuin Gratius, 
despite the Letters of Obscure Men, was not only a good scholar but 
in his own way liberal-minded. John von Dalberg, appointed in 1482 
Cui'ator of Heidelberg and Bishop of Worms, divided his time between 
the University and the bishopric ; he helped to establish the first chair 
of Greek, and he began the famous Palatine library. Reuchlin came to 
Heidelberg in 1496; he was made libraiian and in 1498 professor of 
Hebrew- The Palatinate was likexvise the head-quarters of the Rhenish 
Literaiy Sodality, set on foot in 1491 by Conrad Celtes. At Freibmg 
in the Breisgau, Zasius, an exceedingly zealous Catholic, taught juris- 
prudence. Gabriel Biel, last of the medieval Schoolmen (though by no 
means of the scholastic philosophers), an admirable preacher, occupied 
for many years the pulpit at Tubingen (1495). At Basel x’esided John 
Heynlin, who persuaded Gering, Cranz, and Freiburger to set up a 
printing-press within the walls of the Sorbonne in 1470, while he was 
Rector of Paris University. Sebastian Brant, author of The 
of Fools, an ardent defender of papal claims, dsvelt at Basel until he 
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bellied in his nalive city of Strassburg. John Muller, otherwise Regio- 
inontanus (from Iiis birthplace Kbuigsberg, in Thuringia), lectured on 
physical science in Vienna and Niimberg, prepared the maps and 
calendars of rvhich Colombo made use in crossing the Atlantic, and 
died Rishop of Ratisbon. He met at Rome in 1500 Copernicus, aheady 
a member of the Chapter of Fniuenburg, and at the time engaged in 
mathematical teaching. These names, to which many might be added, will 
serve to indicate the union of orthodoxy with erudition, and of a devotion 
to science with the spirit of Cluristian reform. In none of these men 
do we perceive either dislike or opposition to the sacerdotal system, to 
.sacraments, or to the papacy. Sebastian Brant, in pai'ticular, published 
his widely-read and popular poem, with intent to counteract the party 
of rebellion which was tlien rising. He defended the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception ; and in the height of his satire he is careful to 
spare the priesthood. On the whole, it appeam that the German 
Universities llourished rather in the years which immediately preceded 
the Reformation than in those which followed it; and if we except 
Wittenberg and Erfurt, they almost aU took sides with the ancient 
religion and the Holy See. The spirit of literature, as of science, is 
however, in its nature, obviously distinct from the dogmatic method 
cultivated by all theologians in the sixteenth century. 

“ In pupal times,” said Luther towards the close of his life, “ men 
gave with both hands, joyfully and with great devotion. It snowed of 
alms, foundations, and testaments. Our forefathers, lords and kings, 
princes and other folk, gave richly and compassionately, yea, to over- 
iloaiug, — to churches, parishes, schools, buises, hospitals.” Examination 
in detail proves that this witness of Luther is true. There never had 
been in Germany, since the days of St Boniface, such a season of 
benelicencc directed to the fostering of scholarship and piety. Churches, 
of which a long list remains, were built in towns and villages, often on a 
splendid scale. German architects, like German printers, invaded all 
comitries; they were found in Spain at Barcelona and Burgos; they 
were allied in to complete the Duomo at IVIilan. The Gotliic style 
in Italy was recognised to be of German origin. But it was especially 
on works of benevolence or education that gifts were lavished. Endow- 
ments, no small portion of which came from the clergy, provided for 
universities and almshouses, for poor scholars and public preachers, 
for the printing of works by well-known authors, such as Wimpheling 
and Brant Cloisters became the home of tlie press; friars themselves 
turned printers. jVmong other instances may be cited Marienthal (1468), 
St Ulrich in Augsburg (1472), the Benedictines in Bamberg (1474), the 
Austin Ilennits in Niimberg (1479), and the Minorites and Carthusians 
who assisted Amerhich in Basel. Typography u-as introduced in 1476 
at Brussels by Uie Bretliren of the Common Life and also at Rostock, 
'i’liey wei-e energetic in spreading the new art; they called themselves 
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preachers not in word but in type, non verho sed scnpto predicantes. 
Their activity extended through the dioceses of Liibeck, Schleswig, and 
Denmark; they gave out books to be printed, which betokens a demand 
that they could scaixely satisfy; and in Windeshem and other houses 
lending-libraries were opened. In the district of Utrecht alone, wrote 
John Busch the reformer, more than a himdred free congregations of 
Sisters or Beguines had a multitude of German books for their daily 
reading. This was earlier than 1479. 

The demand fell hito five or six large categories. The public wanted 
grammars and aids to learning. They were eager to be told about their 
own history and antiquities. They welcomed every edition of a Latin 
classic. But above all they cried out for books of devotion and the 
Bible in their mother-tongue. To sum up with one of the biographers 
of Erasmus, the early printed books of Germany were in the main of a 
popular' educational or a religious character. 

AH that is left from the immense shipweck of libraries and literature 
which happened during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries bears 
out this statement. It may be convenient to introduce at this point a 
brief general survey of the first Bibles printed, whether in Latin or 
the vernacular, down to the eve of the Reformation. As the educated 
classes read and corresponded on learned topics in the language of Rome, 
and monasteries were great consumers of religious works in Latin, we 
should expect frequent publication and large editions of the Vulgate 
which had been from before St Jerome’s day the authorised Western 
version. Accordingly, Gutenberg set it up in type as his fii'st produc- 
tion. It was finished by 1456 ; under the name of the Mazarin Bible, 
it still survives in several copies. The Mainz Psalter is the first printed 
volume with a date, 1457. The first dated Bible (fourth Latin) came 
out at Mainz from the office of “Fust and Schoeffer” in 1463. No 
book Avas more frequently republished than the Latin Vulgate, of Avhich 
ninety-eight distinct and full editions appeared prior to 1500, besides 
twelve others which contained the Glossa Ordinaiia or the Postils of 
Lyranus. From 1475, Avhen the first Venetian issue is dated, Uventy- 
tAvo complete impressions have been found in the city of St Mark alone. 
Half a dozen folio editions came forth before a single Latin classic had 
been printed. This Latin text, constantly produced or translated, Avas 
accessible to all scholars; it did not undergo a critical recension ; but it 
might be compared Avith the HebreAv Psalms printed in 1477 ; the Penta- 
teuch printed in 1483 ; the Prophets in 1485 ; the Old Testament in 
1488, by Abraham ben Chayim at Soncino in the duchy of Milan. 
The HebreAv Hagiographa had come out at Naples in 1486. The 
Rabbinic Bible, from the Boraberg press at Venice, Avas edited in four 
parts by Felix Pratensis and dedicated to Leo X in 1517. The firm of 
Aldus in 1518 published the Septuagint ; Erasmus had brought out the 
Greek Nbav Testament in 1516. But it was first printed in 1514 in the 
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Polyglot of Cardinal Ximcnes at Alcala (Complutum) which, however, 
did not appear until 1520. 

The earliest Bibles printed in any modem language were in German, 
issued by Mentelin and Eggesteyn of Strassbmg not later tlian 1466. 
In 1471 appeared at Venice two Italian translations, '.the first by Malermi, 
a Cainaldulese monk who died as far back as 1421, the second printed by 
Nicholas Jenson. Buyer at Lyons is responsible for the first French New 
Testament in 1477 ; the Old Testament in Dutch came out at Delft the 
same year. In 1480 the Low German Bible appeared at Cologne. The 
entire Bible, done into French paraphrase by Guiars de Moulins in the 
tlnrtcenth century, was committed to type in 1487, and went through 
sixteen editions. 'Plie Bohemian version belongs to 1488. The Spanish 
had been made about 1405 by Boniface, brother of St Vincent Ferrer ; 
it wiis printed at Valencia in 1478, and republished in 1515, of course 
with tlie imprimatur of the Inquisition. The standard French version of 
Jacques LefevTe (1512 to 1523-7) was revised by Louvain theologians 
and passed through forty editions down to the year 1700. Fourteen 
translations of the Vulgate into German, and five into Low Dutch, 
are kno\vn to liave existed before Luther undertook the task ; from a 
collation of these with his Bible, it is evident that the reformer consulted 
previous recensions, and that his work was not entirely originoL Prior 
to his first complete edition in 1534 no fewer than thirty Catholic 
impressions of the entire Scriptures or portions of them had appeared in 
the Geraian vernacular. Eleven full Italian editions, with pennission of 
tlie Holy Ofilce, are counted before 1567. The Polish Bible was printed 
at Cracow in 1556 and many times afterwards with approbation of the 
reigning Popes. 

'Translations of the Psalms and Sunday Gospels had long been in 
use. From the Council of Constance, or even earlier, provincial synods 
laid the duty on priests of explaining these portions during Mass ; and 
Postils or Plenaria which comment upon them in the vernacular meet us 
everpyhere. IMetrical versions, such ns that of dc Moulins in France, or 
of iliverlant in the Netherlands (1225-1300), were well-kno^vn among all 
chesses. But to what on enormous extent the Bible was now read the 
above dates and figures may indicate, not to mention the forms in which 
it was speedily issue-d, pocket or miniature editions for daily use. It is 
not until >ve come witliin sight of the Lutheran troubles, that preachers 
like Geiler von KaLsci-sberg hint their doubts on the expediency of un- 
ixatraiued Biblc-reatling in the vernacular. One remarkable fact would 
seem to tell the other way. In this extensive catalogue we have not 
been able to disco\er a solitary English Bible. How did it happen, we 
must ask, that before 'lyndale's New Testament of 1526 none was 
prinlal in our native tongue? 

A dense darkness hangs over the origin and authorship of the trans- 
lation ascribed to Wyclif. It is certaiu that ^^chbishop Arundel, at 
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the Council of Oxfoi’d in 1408, prohibited the making or keeping of 
unauthorised English versions, and that he condemned “any book, 
booklet, or tract of this kind made in the time of the said John Wyclif 
or since.” It is equally certain that manuscript copies of an English 
Bible were in possession of such orthodox Cathohes as Thomas of 
Woodstock, Henry VI, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, and the Brigittine 
nuns of Syon. English Bibles were bequeathed by will, and given to 
chm'ches or religious houses. From all this it has been argued, on the 
one hand, that authority tolerated the use of a version which was due 
to Wyclilfite sources; on the other, that a Catholic version must have 
existed, and that the copies mentioned above contain it. Sir Thomas 
More, disputing against Tyndale, affirms that no translations executed 
prior to the Lollards were forbidden. “I myself have seen and can 
show you,” he says in his Dyalogue^ “Bibles fair and old, written in 
English, which have been known and seen by the bishop of the diocese, 
and left in the hands of lay men and women whom he knew to be good 
and Catholic people.” More himself was decidedly in favour of vernacular 
versions ; but “ the New Testament newly-forged by Tyndale, altered and 
changed in matters of great weight,” he judged worthy of the fire. Tlie 
extant copies of an earlier Bible, to whomsoever due, exhibit no traces 
of heretical doctrine. Cramner and Foxe the mailyrologist both allude 
to ti'anslations of the whole body of Scripture, “as well before John 
Wyclif w'as born as since,” says the latter. In the destruction of libraries 
these have perished and nothing of them is now kjioivn. 

To Latin readers the Bible would be familiar. Coberger of Niirnberg 
had set up in London a warehouse for the sale of the Vulgate as early as 
1480. To English readers Caxton offered the Golden Legend in 148S ; 
it contained nearly the whole of the Pentateuch and a large portion of 
the Gospels. The Liber Festivalis included Scripture paraphrases. But 
it was in Germany that the printer had become the evangelist. No 
censorship interfered with the ordinary course of instruction ; and this 
contemplated the whole duty of a Christian man ; it was a comment on 
Holy Writ which all were at liberty to keep in their hands. Fifty-nine 
editions of the Imitation of CJiriet were brought out in less than fifty 
years. Prayer-books in heartfelt and instinctive speech, the Gate of 
Heaven, the Path to Paradise, and a hundred more, were sold in all 
book-markets. Numerous as are the specimens that survive, those who 
have examined them agree that on points afterwards rtolently disputed, — 
as the doctrine of indulgences and prayers to the Saints, — ^they lend no 
countenance to superstition or excess. Were we to form our view of 
Gennan religion from these prayers, hymns, and popular manuals, it 
would be eminently favourable. In language as in sentiment they have 
never been surpassed. The Deutsche 'Fhcologie, named and published 
in part by Luther (1516-18) is an admirable instance, perfectly 
orthodox and profoundly spiritual, by an unkno^vn author, perhaps of 
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the fourteenth century. AVe must look to other sour ces of information— 
among them Innocent VIII’s bull Summis dcsiderantes affedihus against 
witchcraft (14S4) and the Malkiis Maleficamm of Jacob Sprenger mid 
Heinrich Kramer (Institoris) (before 1487) bold a conspicuous place— if 
we would miderstand that with much outwtud ceremony and not a little 
genuine devotion, the phenomena of diseased fancies, micient heathenism 
and growing luxury, were mingled in unequal proportions. But there 
is no°reason for alleging that the Hierarchy or the religious Order's iu 
general directly opposed themselves to the progress of learning. Tliey 
considered that the Chi-istiau faith had vnvich to gain and nothing to 
lose by the arts, inventions, and discoveries which the new inspiration 
called the Renaissance had carried to so marvellous a height. The 
enemy was not erudition but imbelief. 

It would be as imreasonable to suppose that the rank and file of the 
monks were classical scholm-s, as that the personal influence of the 
prelates was for the most part edifying. But bishops who lived in open 
defiance of decency eiracted exceUerrt laws in sytrod; and there were 
few nronosterics itt which a serious efibrt to attain learning woirld be 
absolutely in vain. The scholastic philosophy was now overladen with 
futile expositions and had sunk to unprofitable rvrangling. But Erasmus, 
the glory of Deventer, is a witness beyond exception to the spirit which 
prevailed among churchmen of high degree, from Oxford to Basel, and 
from Cambray to Rome. In his Colloquies, his Encomium Moriae, and 
Uiroughout his correspondence, he mocks or argues against many super- 
stitions, irregularities, and fantastic opinions, which he had observed in 
the coui-se of his travels. But nowhere does he hint, imder no provocation 
is he tempted to imagine, tliat authority frowns upon “ good letter's,’’ 
while he addresses the Archbishop of JIainz and the Pope himself in 
favour of refomr. On these subjects the evidence of his residence in 
England is partieirlarly irrstructive. 

Erasimrs (14GG or -7 — 1536) owed a little to Hegirrs ; he had been 
renrarked by Rudolf Agricola; his patron was the Bishop of Cambray. 
After making tr-ial in Paris of the student’s joys and sufierings, since he 
despaired of reaching Italy, he came iu 1499 to Oxford, and tarr-ied 
there two or tlrree months. He won the friendslrip of Colet and IMor-e; 
he Irecame acquairrted with Grocyir and Linacrc. These were the lights 
of English learning, the chief guides in English religion, before the 
King’s “great matter” brought in a new world. “Colet’s erudition. 
Mote’s sweetness,” to which an Erjismian letter alludes, have become 
proverlriid. But the movemeut had not begun with them. Out of the 
lien impulse, during or after the mid-course of the century, colleges 
at O.vtonl hiul sprung into existence or received a fresh life. They were 
rivalling or sur|i;isaing the moniU'.tic hoi'pitiu. In tire classic revival 
Oxtord ratiier than Paris took the lead. Grocyn, More’s teacher, was 
not the first Englishman who studied Greek. He received lessons, indeed, 
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from the exile Chaleondylas in 1491; but twenty-five years earlier two 
monks of Canterbury, Hadley and Selling, were students at Padua, 
Bologna, and Horae (1464-7). According to Leland, Selling attended 
the lectures of Politian ; at Bologna the Greek masters appear to have 
been Lionorus and Andronicus. To Canterbury the Benedictine monk 
brought Greek manuscripts and convei*ted his monastery into a house 
of studies, from which the knowledge of Hellenic literature was carried 
in more than one direction. 

His most celebrated pupil was Linacre. Sent to Oxford about 1480, 
Linacre studied in Canterbrny College, became Fellow of All Souls’, and 
went with Selling in 1486 on an embassy from Henry VII to Pope 
Innocent. At Florence he shared in the lessons given by Politian to the 
children of Lorenzo de’ Medici, From Chalcondylas he learned more 
Greek than Selling had taught him. It was when Linacre had passed a 
year in Italy that he persuaded William Grocyn, whom he had known 
in Oxford, to come out and share his studies. Such was the origin 
of those famous lectees attended by Sir Thomas More. Of the names 
we have mentioned two, therefore, repz-esent the Benedictine cloister at 
Canterbury ; Grocyn was a doctor in theology, “ almost superstitiously 
observant,” says Erasmus, “of ecclesiastical custom”; Linacre, after 
graduating in the medical schools at Padua, became physician to 
Henry VIII, and in the decline of life took priest’s orders. Selling 
translated a sermon of Chrysostom’s from Greek into Latin as early as 
1488. And the complete Homer as well as the plays of Euripides, once 
associated with the memory of Archbishop Theodore, which are still 
preserved in the libraiy of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, may have been 
among the manuscripts which Selling brought from Italy. In like manner 
the Livy, the Greek Psalter of the fifteenth century, and the Flebrew 
and Latin Psalms, in Ti’inity College Library, were Benedictine treasm'es. 

With this learned Prior we may reckon his friend Langton, in 148S 
Bishop of Winchester, from whose “domestic school” came the still 
more learned Richard Pace, well known as a diplomatist and man of 
letter’s. Langton sent Pace to study at Padua and Rome; he was 
assisted by Cuthbert Tunstal and William Latimer, and was taught by 
Leonicus. Few among Englishmen, except the clergy, were, as a Vene- 
tian traveller observed in 1500, at this time addicted to literature. In 
religious houses, as at Reading, Ramsey, and Glastonbm-y, distinct 
evidence is foi-thcoming of zeal in scholarship. To these examples may 
be added Richard Charnock, Prior of St Mary’s, Oxford, with whom 
Erasmus stayed. The registers of the University from 1506 to 1535, 
the era of Dissolution, prove that the Benedictines kept up a high 
average of graduates. To the same effect are details gleaned dsewhere, 
as at Gonville HaU, Cambridge, between 1500 and 1523. Help was 
constantly given to poor students by monastic houses ; hence, when these 
were swept away, not only did the secular clergy lack recruits, but the 
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Univci-silies showed a falling off in their scholars. It is remarked that 
in 1547 ami 1550 not a single degree was taken at Oxford. In 1515 
Cambridge petitioned the Crown for fresh privileges in apprehension of 
the lolal'decay of learning. Latimer in Edward Vi’s lime, and Edgeworth 
under Mai 7 , contrast this lamentable change with former flourishing 
years. Under Henry VIH the numbers fell oft’ ; the spirit of independence 
was broken; the Universities lay at the King's mercy. True, the 
Reformation had allied itself with Humanism ; but these two gi-eat 
movements were not destined to follow the same path. Erasmus had 
complained of the harm which Luther was inflicting on letlei-s ; Bembo 
was all jistonishmcnt at the piety of Melanchthon. Neither the literary 
nor the scientific spirit was in its essence Protestant. 

Colet (1466-1519), who strikes us as entirely English, downright, 
straightforward, and impatient of scholastic subtleties and pagan license, 
had come home from Italy in 1498 with a contempt for its ungodly 
refinements. He lectured without stipend in Oxford on the Epistles of 
St Paul, after a new method which attracted many, but was a stone of 
olfence to some of the elders. Colet preached a return to primitive 
discipline; he prefciTod the Fathers before their commentators ; and he 
despised much of the current usage as tending to overlay the Gospel with 
human inventions. In 1504 Henry VII named him Dean of St Paul’s. 
Here he endowed the public school of which he made William Lilly 
hciidmaster; its governors were to be married citizens, not monks or 
clerics. It furnished a pattern to other foundations, including the 
grammar-schools of Edward VI and Elizabeth, but was much decried by 
tcachem of the ancient stamp. In Archbishop Warham Colet, as after- 
waixls Enismus, found an unfailing friend and benefactor. By lu’in the 
Dean was enabled to address the Convoaition of Canterbury, in 1512. 
Colet inveighed against the worldliness of bishops, the accumulation of 
benefices, tlic evils of non-rcsidence. He attacked no dogma. But he 
was at once accused before the Primate as disparaging celibacy and as 
being himself a heretic. IVarham dismissed the charges. If we consider 
who Colct’s friends were the accusations against him seem scarcely prob- 
able. He had been for a number of ycai-s hlore’s spiritiual director. He 
strongly approvc-d of Erasmus when he brought out his Greek New 
Testament. But he praised (|uitc as strongly Melton’s Exhortation to 
Young Men entering on Order.i, printed by Wynkin de Worde, in which 
it is laid down that a priest sliould s;iy liis Hours and his Mass every 
d.iv , its well as incdiLitc on the writings of the Fathei's and I'cad the 
rVriptures. It was not dogma, but the superfluous conteudin'rs of 
“neoteric divines” which provoked the indignation of those moderate 
reformers svith whom Colet thought and acted. ^Vs a patristic student 
Jie is tennod by LncMiuis “ the jrssertor and champion of the old theo- 
logy,”— a phra-e which definas Ins position, but which does not e.xhibit 
lum iLs favouring the Reformation. 
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Foxe, Bishop of Winchester, founded Corpus Christi, Oxford, in 
1516, with special reference to the study of Greek. Three years later, 
sermons and speeches were made against this innovation, but I\Iore 
and Pace engaged the King easily on their own side, and the “Trojans” 
were laughed out of court. At Cambridge, Fisher, the Chancellor, 
recalled his protege Richard Croke from Leipzig in 1519 to carry 
on the work of Erasmus, wlm had taught Greek in the University 
between 1511 and 1513. In the great humanist’s flattering judgment, 
Cambridge had become equal to the best academy abroad since it 
had discarded the old exercises in Aristotle and put away Scotus. 
On the appearance of his New Testament, Warhara assured Erasmus 
in an all but official letter that it had been gladly received by all the 
bishops to whom he had shosvn it. Fisher and More in 1519 helped 
in the correction of the second edition. Leo X accepted its dedica- 
tion. The alarm which was raised in some parts, as if Greek studies 
were a prelude to Lutheranism, found no echo in England. Few 
signs of an approaching catastrophe in Church and State can be noted 
until the fall of Wolsey. The Lollards were extinct. Benevolence 
still continued to flow in ecclesiastical channels. As in Germany, 
schools, colleges, and gilds were multiplied. The people, who had 
during the last fifty or sixty years rebuilt so many parish chui’ches, 
now adorned, endowed, and managed them. Printing-presses were set 
up under clerical patronage. Religious literature was in constant 
demand. Missals, manuals, breviaries, for the use of the clergy ; special 
treatises like Pai's Oculi, dealing with their duties ; and primers, prayer- 
books, Dives et Pauper, for the laity, were printed in great abundance. 
Sermons were much in request. Paul’s Cross attracted famous preachers 
and vast audiences. But there was another side to the picture. 

That religious men in England had somewhat degenerated from their 
ancient strictness and fervour of spirit, is one reason alleged by Cresacre 
More why Sir Thomas did not join the Carthusians or Franciscans. 
Unlike Erasmus, ^vho suffered from the intemperate zeal which thrust 
vows upon him in his youth, More was a devoted adherent of monasticism. 
Flis biographer’s judgment, howevei', is far too mild ; on the other hand, 
the sweeping inferences which have been drawn from the indictment 
laid before Cardinal Morton in 1489 against the Abbot of St Albans, 
caimot be accepted without proof. 

Disorder and dilapidation enough were shown to justify Wolsey in 
taking out the legatine commission in 1518, which later on was turned 
against the clergy, whom it did not amend, as bringing them into a 
praemunire. Wolsey could have reformed others, himself not at all, — 
or not mitil his dignities were stripped off and death stared him in the 
face. A magnificent pluralist ill-famed for his miclerical living, and a 
Cardinal who did not slnnnk from proposing to buy the papal tiara, he 
had always been the friend of learning since he completed Magdalen 
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Tower at Oxford in his bursar’s days. With a revival of monastic 
discipline he intended to combine large schemes of study founded on 
ti\c classics. Bishops as severe as Foxe of Winchester welcomed his 
clerical reform, which could not imply designs on the Catholic Faith, 
The nation did not repulse an English legate. Various Benedictine 
hoiLses put into ^Volsey’s hands the election of their superiors. The 
Dominicans would not resist. But with the Observantines there was 
great dilliculty. For his own province of York Wolsey drew up a 
constitution (1515 or 1518) which has been termed a model of ecclesias- 
ticixl government ; how far it was carried out we have scanty means of 
determining. His measures with regard to education are better known. 
In 1515 the University of Oxford surrendered to Irim all its powers. He 
proceeded to found seven lectureships, one of which was held by Ludovico 
Vives. He planned the “ College of Secular Priests ” for five hundred 
students, which was then styled Cardinal College and is now Christ 
Church. It was to be fed from a ricbly-endowed school at Ipswich, 
where only a gateway remains to tell of tliat splendid undertaking. 
Twenty-two small convents, with less than six inmates apiece, were 
suppressed and their revenues applied to defray these enterprises. It 
was remarked afterwards that Wolsey’s Legatine autocracy had paved 
the way for Henry’s assumption of the Supreme Headship; and that 
a precedent had been given in dissolving the small monasteries for the 
pillage and spoliation that speedily followed by Act of Parliament. On 
the other side, if reformation was necessary, Wolsey’s dealing can scarcely 
be judged inhumane; his hand would have been lighter than Thomas 
Cromwell’s; and while he protected the ancient creed he was lenient 
with such dissenters as fell imder his jurisdiction. 

In truth, it was not the Revival of Leaniing that shook Europe 
to its base, but the assault on a complicated and decaying system in 
which politics, finance and privileges, were blended with religion. Of 
the twelve Popes who sjit in St Peter’s Chair between 1420 and 1520 
not one was a man of transcendent faculty or deep insight. IVIartin V 
broke his solemn engagement to reform the Curio. Eugenius IV trifled 
with the Council of Basel and squandered a great opportunity, Cesarini 
warned him in vain that the German clergy were dissolute, the lay 
people scandalised ; that the Holy See had fallen from its high estate. 
He pleaded for a serious amendment, if “the entire shame were not 
to be cast on tlie Roman Curia, us the cause and author of all these 
evils.” When Uie anarchy of Basel drove him from it he did what 
in him lay at Florence (1-139) to promote the short-lived union with the 
Greeks. And he perished in Hungary at the battle of Varna, still 
fighting on behalf of a united and reformed Christendom. Nicholas V, 
though intent chiefly on restoring literature, sent Cusanus with ample 
powers, irs we have seen, into the North. But his own desire was that 
Rome should be a missionary of culture, when what the world needed 
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was an economic and moral restoration. Pius II, whose character stands 
forth so individually in the long succession, had been a dissolute young 
man, but as a Pontiff he was grave and enthusiastic; his zeal for the 
Crusade denoted some far-oflp touch of greatness. He, too, spoke of 
reform. The learned Venetian, Domenichi, di’ew up a project which 
was to cure the ills of simony, to con'ect the vices of chui'chmen, and 
“ other imcleanness and indecency.” Cusanus, on being consulted, took 
a wider range in his fourteen Articles; primitive discipline should be 
restored, and three visitors, clothed in dictatorial power, Avere to deal 
Avith the Avhole Church, beginning from the Pope and Curia. At least, 
he observed significantly, their state need not be Avorse than in the time 
of Martin V. Of all this nothing Avhatever came. 

Pius II began once more the bad old custom of nepotism. He 
advanced his kinsfolk to high positions in the Church, regardless of their 
age or attainments. But he distinguished some good men, as Calandrini, 
the Grand Penitentiary; the tAvo Capranica; Oliva, General of the 
Augustinians, knoAvn as the Angel of Peace ; and the stern Carvajal, Avho 
survived as an example of austere virtue into the shameful years Avhich 
tolerated Cardinals like Borgia and della Rovere. Judged by ethical 
standards, Italy exhibited during the Avhole of the fifteenth century 
a deeper decline than any other country in Europe. Private depravity 
and political debasement followed the most brilliant culture like a 
shadoAv ; violence, craft, cruelty, Avere mingled with the administration 
of holy things. Yet the descent Avas broken, though not arrested, by 
religious revivaks, especially in the north and centre, of Avhich the credit 
is due to the Observantine Friars, the Austin Hermits, and the 
Benedictines. A catalogue of eighty Saints, men and Avomen, chiefly in 
these communities, has been made out ; it covers the period from 1400 
to 1520. None are of the first rank ; but Bernardino of Siena (1444) 
aird Giovanni Capistrano (1456), Observantines, preached repentance Avith 
great if not lasting effect, to multitudes. Antoninus, Archbishop of 
Florence (1459), taught Christain doctrine successfully; denounced usury; 
and Avas a Avelcome peacemaker. Lorenzo Giustiniani, Patriarch of 
Venice (1456), abounded in good Avorks. Fra Angelico da Fiesole, the 
Dominican (1455), perhaps the most purely religious painter that ever 
lived, Avas himself a Ausion of innocence and joy. Bernardino da Feltre 
(1494), by way of rescuing the poor from usurers, against Avhom he 
Avaged an incessant Avarfare, established in Rome the first Monte di Pieta, 
AArith the concurrence of Innocent VIII. The Avhole story of his 
benevolent campaigns is replete Avith interest. A series of preachers 
the most famous Avere Franciscans — from Roberto da Lecce to Gabriele 
da Barletta, thundered against the vices of the age and its groAving 
paganism. The Third Order of St Fi-ancis counted thousands of 
members, especially in the middle class, not so tainted as nobles or 
clergy. For, Avhatever may be said in defence of the priesthood 
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elsewhere, in the Ihilian Peninsula it had lost its savoui\ Documentary 
evidence from almost every distriet and city leaves no doubt on this 
melancholy subject. The clergy were despised; so patent was their 
misconduct that proposals to abrogate the law of celibacy began to be 
put forward. Pius II may have entertained such a thought. But he 
contented himself with an endeavour to con’ect the religious Ordere. 
Tile Observantiiies, who were strict, deserved and obtained his favour. 
But continual strife for precedence, which meant disciples and influence, 
raged between these and the Conventuals, nor could any Pope recon- 
cile them. Santa Giustina, the Benedictine house at Padua (1412), 
became an Ihiliau Bursfelde ; its reform was accepted in Verona, Pavia, 
INIilan ; Pius II brought under it many monasteries which required 
better discipline. He deposed AuribeUe, the unworthy General of the 
Dominicans. He took severe measures with the convents of Vallombrosa, 
the Humiliati in Venice, the Carmelites in Brescia, the Religious in 
Siena and Florence. Other Popes, Paul II, Sixtus IV, even Alexander VI 
did in like manner. Such eflbrts had been stimulated by earnest and 
cultivated men, of whom the most capable were Travei-sari, General of 
the Camaldulese (1386-1439), Baptisla Mantuanus (1448-1516), and 
Aegidius of Viterbo, Augustinian and Cardinal, whose decrees in the 
synod of Santa Sabina afforded a scheme of reformation to the Fifth 
Lateral!. 

The correspondence of Alessandi-a degli Strozzi (1406-71), the 
biographies of Bisticci, the note-books of Rucellai, Landucci’s Diary, 
Domenichi’s ^v•o^k on the government of the household, reveal a sincere 
spirit of piety in many families, and correct the hoi-d impression we 
should otherwise receive, especially of life at, Florence under the Medici. 
Vittorino da Feltre’s school at Mantua is estimated in another chapter. 
With him as a Christian teacher may be named Agostini Dati of Siena 
(1479), and Jlaflco Vigeo, the latter of whom wrote six books on 
education and was a friend of Pius II, devout, cultivated, and practical. 
St Antoninus published a manual of confession, wliich is but a specimen of 
ii very large cla.s.s, and which instructs all professions, from magistrates 
to weavei-s and day-laboureis, in their severiU duties. Gilds and brother- 
hooils were a feature of the time. Their objects were mainly secular, 
hilt religious and charihjble foundations were almost invariably associated 
with them. Strict rule-s enjoining daily prayer, the use of the Sacra- 
ments, the observance of Sunihiys and holidays, are incorporated in 
their shitutes. Ciire of the poor and sick members was obligatory; 
e\er> gild had its physician ; pensions were often provided for widows 
and children, and do^vrius for middens. The wealthier brotherhoods 
built each their .Scao/a, and embellisheB or erected churches. In Italy, 
even more than among Germans, church-building was a passion and m! 
art, lending ib,elf sometimes to strange ends,— witness the Isotta Chapel 
at llnmni,-but serving religion on a grand scale, according as it was 
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then interpreted. Plague and sickness called foiih many confraternities, 
such as the gi-eat Misericordia dating from 1244, revived at Florence 
in 1475 ; San Rocco at Venice (1415); the Good Men of St Martin 
(1441) due to Archbishop Antoninus; and the Sodality of the Dolorosa 
yet existing in Rome (1448), Torquemada in 1460 established in the 
Minerva dowies for girls,— the Annunziata. Florence towards 1500 had 
seventy-three municipal associations, and at Rome there were many 
more, dedicated to religious observances, but likewise to charity. Such 
was the Brotherhood in the Ripetta established in 1499 by Alexander VI, 
which had its own hospital and took charge of sailom. Again, trade- 
gilds of every description flourished, native and even foreign; and 
these were accustomed to act the miracle-plays called divozioni, which 
had sprung up in Umbria. The gi-eat hospitals, of which there were 
thirty-five in Florence alone, are the special honour of the fifteenth 
century. In Rome, the Popes Martin, Eugenius, and Sixtus, the latter 
of whom rebuilt Santo Spirito, showed them constant favour. Most of 
the old foundations were kept up, many new ones added. Over the 
whole of Italy, in the period between 1400 and 1524, fresh hospitals, 
alms-houses, oi-phanages, schools, and other institutions of a charitable 
nature, have been reckoned up to the number of three hundred and 
twenty-four ; but this calculation docs not exhaust the list. 

From these things it is clear that Savonarola (1452-98), as 
happens to gi-eat men, did no more than sum up in his preaching a 
world of ideas and aspirations with which his audience, — the early 
contemporaiics of ^lichelangelo, — were already familiar. Converted 
to the Order of St Dominic by a sermon which he heard from the lips 
of an Austin hermit at Faenza (1474); filled with a lofty Platonism 
learned from Aquinas ; sickened by the public depravity, and prescient 
as his poem De Ruina Mundi shows of coming disasters, he nomished 
himself on the Bible and the Apocalypse ; fasted, prayed, wept, and 
became a visionary. At Florence, to which he was transferred in 1484, 
he saw the Brethren of San Marco losing themselves in the pedantries of 
the old school, and the upper classes of society in the frivolities of the 
new. His loideness of speech and violence of gesture told against him 
in the pulpit at first. Pie was always sighing for “ that peace which 
reigned in the Chui-ch when she was poor.” Then at San Gemignano 
there came to the Friar his large prophetic vision, “ the Church will be 
scourged and renewed, and that in our day.” Pie made no allowance for 
pex-spective. He came back, took Florence by storm, and ruled it like a 
king. His mind gi'ew to be a place of dreams. This was not astonishing 
in the countryman of Dante and Buonarotti. Italians saw their religion 
painted and sculptmed ; for them it lay outside books and filled their 
eyes. But Florence was before aU things a city of political scheming. 
The papacy aimed at temporal dominion; it was capable, so MachiaveUi 
judged, of becoming the first power in the land. The pulpit was at 
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once platform and ne^vspaper. Spiritual censures were employed as 
\vc.'ipoirs of war; Sixtus IV laid an interdict on Florence for the 
conspiracy of the Pazzi, \\'ith which his remembrance is indelibly boimd 
up. How should a prophet not be a politician ? Savonarola could not 
see his n-.ay to an answer in the negative. He foretold the coming of the 
French under Charles VIII. He did his utmost to keep Florence in a 
line of policy which Alexander VI rejected with disdain, although he 
accepted it two years after Savonarola’s death. In this confusion of 
ideas and interests the preacher of righteousness fell under excommmn- 
calion ; he was tortured, degi-aded, hanged, and burnt, by a coup d'etat. 

Savonarola had invoked a General Council to depose Alexander VI. 
He fell back upon Piene d’Ailly and the decrees of Constance. For his 
prophesyings he never claimed infallible authority. His moral teaching 
was taken from Aquinas ; in expounding the Scriptures he followed the 
allegorical method; on points of dogma he was at one with his Dominican 
masters. Like the Bretluen of Deventer he was friendly to learning, 
art, and science. Among his disciples were Pico della hlirandola, Fra 
Bartolommeo, Michelangelo. It would not be impossible to demonstrate 
that the sublime and simple grandeiur with which the mightiest of 
Florentines has painted his Prophets and Sibyls on the vault of the 
Sistine chapel is in perfect accord with the melancholy and majesty of 
Savonarola’s teaching. Nor in the “ Burning of the Vanities ” are we to 
imagine a spirit resembling that of John Knox. It was an auto defe of 
vicious or unseemly objects, not a judgment on Christian art. Fri 
Girolamo was, in a word, the last of the gr'eat medieval Friars. 

But the restoration which he longed for began in Spain. Flushed 
with her victory over Jews and Muslims ; bapti.sed a nation by her unity 
in the faith ; exalted in a moment to the foremost place among European 
Powers, Spain was destined to rule, and sometimes to t^Tannise over, 
Catholicism. The telling names here are Ferdinand and Isabel, Ximenes 
and Loyoltu Feudal rights went down before the monarchy in Castile ; 
the Estitcs of Aragon were no match for Ferdinand. Tlie great Military 
Knighthoods were absorbed by the Sovereign. From Barcelona the 
Inquisition w.as c.arried to Seville and Toledo. By papal bull, yet in 
despite of pap.al protests, it became the Supreme Court before which 
nobles and prelates lost countenance. Spiritual, orthodox, independent, 
politic, and cnicl, it played with lives .and properties, but created one 
Sp.ain as it upheld one Church. Thus it e.xercised an authority from 
which there was no escape. Even Sixtus IV lodged his appellate juris- 
diction in the hmuls of the Archbishop of Se%-ille (1488). No Church 
could be more arrogantly national th.an the Spanish, fenced round ns it 
«as wth exemptions, ro^al, episcopal, monastic. But none was more 
Catholic. It bred neither heresy nor schism. The reform which it 
iiecdetl came by the hands of a .sjiintly Queen, and of her ascetic 
director — Cisneros or Ximenes (1436-15171. 
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Other names deserve honoiu'able mention. Cardinal Mendoza, 
Primate of Spain, had lived up to his high duties. Coiillo, his pre- 
decessor, at the Synod of Aranda in 1473, had laid down twenty-nine 
chapters of reformation. Talavera, who held the see of Granada, would 
have converted the Moors by kindness and put into their hands a 
vernacular Bible, for which he fell under grave suspicion and was 
censured by Ximenes. Yet this ascetic Franciscan, who had been a 
secular priest, was himself a lover of learning, not cruel by temperament, 
though severe with the ungodly as in his own person. He lived like a 
hermit on the throne of Toledo, which he had accepted only out of 
obedience to the Pope, In 1494, with the aid of Isabel, against 
Alexander VPs terrified protestations, he corrected the Observantines 
with such rigour that thousands fled to Morocco sooner than obey. Of 
Arabic manuscripts deemed antichristian he made a famous holocaust. 
He risked his life at Granada in 1499 ; offered the Moors baptism or 
death; and brought over many thousands. His services to sacred and 
secular erudition were perpetuated in the restored University of Alcala 
and the Polyglot Bible, first of its kind since Origen’s Hexapla. Like 
Wolsey, the Spanish Cardinal obtained unlimited legatine faculties ; he 
would hear of no exemptions and, being Primate, Grand Inquisitor, and 
chief of the government, he became irresistible. In two synods, of 
Alcalfi in 1497 and Talavera in 1498, he published his regulations. 
Spain had been suffering from ruffianly nobles, undisciplined monks, 
immoral and insolent clones. Bishops attempted to withstand Queen 
and Cardinal; they were compelled to give way. The result may be 
briefly stated. The worst abuses were purged out of the Iberian Church ; 
and while other Eui'opean clergy were accused of gross licentiousness, 
the Spanish priests became for the most part virtuous and devout. 

As early as 1493 the Benedictine abbey of Monsen-at accepted 
under compulsion the stricter rule of Valladolid, Its new abbot, 
Garcias Cisneros, nephew of the Cardinal, composed a Boole of Spiritual 
Exercises, from which Ignatius of Loyola may have borrowed the title 
for his very different and much more scientific treatise, when he retired 
to this convent and was guided by the Benedictine canons. As is 
well kirown, he received his celebrated wound in fighting the French, 
who were then at war with the Pope, at the siege of Pampeluna in 1512, 
The pseudo-Council of Pisa was shortly to be answered by the Fifth 
of Lateral!. In 1511 King and Bishops at Bui-gos uttered a series 
of demands which came to this ; — that reformation must begin at Rome, 
the reign of simony end, dispensations no longer make void the law 
of God ; that learning must be encouraged. Councils held at fixed times, 
residence enforced, pliualities abolished. An unsigned Spanish memorial 
of the same date is bolder still. It paints in darkest hues the evils 
tolerated by successive Pontiffs; it proposes sweeping measiues which 
were at last carried into execution by the Council of Trent, aided by 
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thu coun>e of events. For the Fifth of Latemn cnine to naught. Tliough 
udmonished by Cajelan and Aegidius of Viterbo, dissolute prelates could 
not reform disorderly monks ; Leo X cared only to rid himself of the 
I’nigmatic Sanction. Popes, Cardinals, Curia went forward headlong to 
the double catastrophe of the Diet of Worms and the sack of Pome. 

That u'hich revolutionaries aimed at, — John of Goch, John Rucherath 
of Oberwesel, Gansfort of Groningen, and finally, Luther, was the pulling 
down of the sacerdotal, Sacramental system ; — hence the abolition of the 
Moss and the Hierarchy. That which Catholic reformei-s spent their 
lives in attempting, was to make the practice of clergy and faithful 
harmonise with the ideals inherited from their past. Shrines, festivahs, 
pilgrimages, devotions, brotherhoods, new religious Orders like the 
Minims of St Francis of Paola, and the Third Orders of Ilegulai-s, had 
no other design except to carry on a tradition which came down from 
St Benedict, St Augustine, St Jerome, the Father's of the Desert, the 
ancient Churches. Justification by faith alone, the unprofitableness of 
Christian works and virtues, the right of free enquiry, with no appeal to 
a supreme visible tribunal, were all ideas unknown to the Catholic popula- 
tions, abhorrent and anarchic itr their eyes. From the general view which 
has been taken we may conclude that no demand for revolution in dogma 
was advanced save by individutds ; that the daily offices and parochial 
ministrations were fulfilled with iircreasing atterrtion; that abuses, though 
rife, were rrot endured without protest; that the source of mischief was 
especially in the Roman Court, which encouraged learning but made no 
strenuous eflbrt to restore discipline ; that the true occasions, whether 
of rebellion or reform, were not the discoveries and inventions of a 
progressive age, but dccp-scalcd moral evils, and above all the avarice 
and ambition of worldly-minded prelates, thrust upon the sees of 
Christendom against the express injunctions of canon law ; that the 
Bible was open, antiquity coming to be under-stood, an immense pro- 
vibion of charity laid up for the sick, the indigent, the industrial classes, 
for education and old age; that decrees of many Synods in every 
country of the West pointed out the prevailing diseases and tlieir 
various remedies; and tliat if in course of time the Council of Trent 
yielded the essence and the sum of all these efforts, it is entitled to 
till! glory of the Catholic Reformation. 
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THE EVE OF THE REFORIVIATIOx^. 

As the sixteenth century opened, Europe was standing unconscious 
on the brink of a crater destined to change profoundly by its 
eruption the course of modem civilisation. The Chui-ch had acquired 
so complete a control over the souls of men, its venez'able antiquity and 
its majestic organisation so fiUed the imagination, the services it had 
rendered seemed to call for such reverential gratitude, and its acknow- 
ledged claim to interpret the will of God to man rendered obedience 
so plain a duty, that the continuance of its power appeared to be an 
unchanging law of the univei'se, destined to operate tlxroughout the limit- 
less future. To understand the combination of forces which rent the 
domination of the Church into fragments, we must investigate in detail its 
relations with society on the eve of the disruption, and consider how it was 
regarded by the men of that day, with their diverse grievances, more or 
less justifying revolt. We must here omit from consideration the benefits 
which the Church had conferred, and confine our attention to the 
antagonisms which it provoked and to the evils for which it was held 
responsible. The interests and the motives at work were numerous and 
complex, some of them dating back for centimes, others comparatively 
recent, but all of them gi-owing in intensity with the development of 
political institutions and popular intelligence. There has been a natm’al 
tendency to regard the Reformation as solely a religious movement ; but 
this is an eiTor. In the curious theocracy which dominated the Middle 
Ages, secular and spiritual interests became so inextricably intermingled 
that it is impossible wholly to disentangle them ; but the motives, both 
remote and proximate, which led to the Lutheran revolt were largely 
secular rather than spiritual. So far, indeed, as concerns our present 
purpose we may dismiss the religious changes incident to the Reforma- 
tion with the remark that they were not the object sought but the means 
for attaining that object. The existing ecclesiastical system was the 
practical evolution of dogma, and the overthrow of dogma was the only 
Avay to obtain permanent relief from the intolerable abuses of that 
system, 
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In primitive society the kingly and the priestly functions are com- 
monly united; the Church and the State are one. Development leads to 
specialisation; the functions are divided; and the struggle for supremacy, 
like that between the Bi-ahman and Kshatriya castes, becomes inevitable. 
In medieval Europe this struggle was peculiarly intricate, for, in the 
conversion of the Barbarians, a strange religion was imposed by the 
conquered on the conquerors ; and the history of the relations between 
Church and State thenceforth becomes a record of the efforts of the 
priestly class to acquire domination and of the military class to maintain 
its independence. The former gradually won. It had two enormous 
advantages, for it virtually monopolised education and culture, and, 
through its democratic organisation, absorbed an undue share of the 
vigour and energy of successive generations by means of the career which 
it alone ollered to those of lowly birth but lofty ambition. "When Charles 
the Great fostered the Chm-ch as a civilising agency he was careful to 
preserve his masterslup; but the anarchy attending the dissolution of his 
empire enabled the Church to assert its pretensions, as formulated in the 
False Decretals, and, when the slow process of enlightenment again began 
in the eleventh century, it had a most advantageous base of opei'ations. 
With the development of scholastic theology in the twelfth century, its 
claims on the obedience of the faitliful rvere reduced to a system under 
which the priest became the arbiter of the eternal destiny of man, a 
power readily transmuted into control of his worldly fortunes by the use 
of excommmiication and interdict. During this period, moreover, the 
hienuchical organisation was strengthened and the claims of the Pope 
as the Vicar of Clulst and as the supreme and irresponsible head of 
the Church beauue more firmly established tluough the extension of its 
jmisdiction, original and appellate. The lii-st half of the thirteenth 
century saw the poiver of these agencies fully developed, when Raymond 
of Toulouse was humbled with fleshly arms, and Jolm of England with 
spirituid weapons, and when the long riviJry of the papacy and Empire 
was virtually ended with the extinction of the House of Hohenstaufen. 
The e.\pre5.-.ion of the supremacy thus won is to be found in the Gloss of 
Innocent IV on the Decretals and was pi'oclaimed to the world by 
Boniface VIII in the bull Unain Saiiclain. 

This sovereignty was temporal as well as spiritual. The power of 
the Pope, as the earthly reprcsentitive of God, was illimitable. The 
olllcial theory, as expre-ssed in the Dc Princlpum Itcg’lmine, which passes 
under the niune of St Ihomos Aquinas, declared the temporal juris- 
diction of kings to be simply derived from the authority intrusted by 
Christ to St 1 eter and his successors ; whence it followed that the 
exerche of the royal authority was subject to papid control. As 
MiitUiew of Vemlume had already sung-^- 

J'lipti reijit rc'jej, ilominoi donthtalur, acerbit 
Pniidj^ibitj tltibUi Jure jubere JubeC. 
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The arguments of Marsiglio of Padua, intended to restore the imperial 
system of a Chui'ch subordinate to the State, were of some assistance to 
Louis of Bavaria in his long struggle with the papacy ; but at his death 
they virtually disappeared from view. The Councils of Constance and 
Basel were an effort on the pai-t of the prelates and princes to limit the 
papal authority, and if they had succeeded they would have rendered 
the Chm-ch a constitutional monarchy in place of a despotism ; but the 
disiistrous failui-e at Basel greatly strengthened papal absolutism. The 
superiority of Councils over Popes, though it continued to be asserted by 
France in the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438, and from time to time by 
Germany, gradually sank into an academic question, and the Popes were 
finally able to treat it with contempt. In 1459, at the Congress of 
hlantua, Pius II, in his speech to the French envoys, took occasion to 
assert his irresponsible supremacy, which could not be limited by general 
councils and to which all princes were subject. In his extraordinary 
letter to Mohammad 11, then in the full flush of his conquests, Pius 
tempted the Tfrrk to embrace Christianity with the promise to appoint 
him Emperor of Greece and of the East, so that what he had won by 
force he might enjoy with justice. If the Pope could thus grant king- 
doms, he could also take them away. George Podiebrad, King of 
Bohemia, committed the offence of insisting on the terms imder which 
the Hussites had been reconciled to the Church by the Fathers of Basel ; 
whei'eupon Pius II in 14G4, and Paid II in 1465, summoned him to 
B-ome to stand his trial for heresy ; and the latter, without awaiting the 
expiration of the term assigned, declared him deprived of the royal 
power, released his subjects from their allegiance and made over his 
kingdom to Matthias Coiwinus of Hungary, with the result of a long 
and devastating war. Julius II, in his strife with France, gave the 
finishing blow to the little kingdom of Navarre by excommunicating in 
1511 those children of perdition Jean d’Albret and his wife Catherine, 
and empowering the first comer to seize their dominions — an act of piety 
for which the rapacious Ferdinand of Aragon had made all necessary 
preparations. In the bull of excommunication Julius formally asserted 
Ids plenary power, granted by God, over all nations and kingdoms; and 
this claim, amounting to a quasi-divinity, was sententiously expressed in 
one of the inscriptions at the consecration of Alexander VI in 1492 — 

Caesare mai/iia fuit, nunc Roma est maxima, Sextus 
Regnat Alexander: ille vir, Ute Reus, 

While it is true that the extreme exercise of papal authority in 
making and unmaking Kings was exceptional, still the imlimited juris- 
diction claimed by the Holy See was irksome in many ways to the 
sovereigns of Europe and, as time wore on and the secular authority 
became consolidated, it was endured with more and more impatience. 
There could be no hard and fast line of delimitation betiveen the 
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spiritual and the temporal, for the two were mutually interdependent, 
and the convenient phrase, tanporalia ad spiritualia ordinala, was devised 
to define those temporal matters, over which, as requisite to the due 
enjoyment of the spiritual, the Church claimed exclusive control. 
Moreover it assumed the right to determine in doubtful matters the 
definition of this elastic term and the secular ruler constantly found 
himself inconveniently limited in the exercise of his authority, The 
tension thence arising was increased by the happy device of legates and 
nuncios, by which the Holy See established in every country a representa- 
tive whose business it was to exercise supreme spiritual jm'isdiction and 
to maintain the claims of the Church, resulting in a divided sovereignty, 
at times exceedingly galling and even incompatible with a well-ordered 
Stite. Rulers so orthodox as Ferdinand and Isabel asked the great 
national Council of Scrille, in 1478, how they could best prevent the 
residence of legates and nuncios who not only carried much gold out 
of the kingdom but interfered seriously with the royal pre-eminence. 
In this they only expressed the desires of the people; for the Estates 
of Castile, in 1480, asked the sovereigns to make some provision 
with respect to the nuncios who were of no benefit and only a source 
of evil. 

iVnother fruitful source of complaint, on the part not only of the 
rulers but of the national Churches, was the gradual extension of the 
claim of the Holy See to control all patronage. Innocent III has the 
credit of fiist systematically asserting this claim and exploiting it for 
the benefit of his Cardinals and other officials. The practice increased, 
and Villani tells us that, in 1319, John XXH assumed to himself 
the control of all prebends in every collegiate church, from the sale 
of which he gathered immense sums. Finally the assertion was made 
that the Holy See owned all benefices and in the rules of the papal 
Chanceries appear the prices to be charged for them, whether with 
or without cure of souls, showing that the traffic had become an 
established source of revenue. Even the rights of lay patrons and 
founders were di.sregardcd and in the provisions granted by the popes 
there w.xs a special clause derogating their claims. Partly this patron- 
age was used for direct profit, partly it was employed for the benefit 
of the Caidinals and their retainers, on whom pluralities were heaped 
with unstinted hand, luid the further refinement was introduced of 
gnintiiig to them pensions imposed on benefices and monastic founda- 
tions. jVbbeys, also, were bestowed in commendum on titular abbots 
who collected the revenues through stewards, with little heed to 
the niaintenmice of the inmates or tlie performance of tlie offices. In 
the c.ager desire to anticip.'ite these profits of simony, vacancies were 
not a'lWiited, and rights of succcjoion, under the name of expectatives, 
Here given or sold in advance. The deplorable results of this 
spiritual commerce were early upp.-irent and formed the subject of bitter 
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lamentation and complaint, but to no pui’pose. In the thirteenth century 
Bishop Grosseteste and St Louis assailed it in vigorous terms; in the 
fom'teenth, Bishop Alvar Pelayo, a penitentiary of John XXII, was 
equally fearless and unsparing in his denunciation. In 1385 Charles Y 
of France asserted in an ordonnance that the Cardinals had absorbed all 
the preferment in the kingdom — benefices, abbeys, orphanages, hospitals 
etc. — exacting revenue to the utmost and leaving the institutions 
disabled and the fabric to fall into ruin. At the Council of Siena, in 
1423, the French prelates declared that aU the benefices in France were 
sold by the Cuida, so tliat the churches were I'educed to desolation. In 
1475 the Abbot of Abbots of the great Cistercian Order complained 
that all the abbeys in France were held in conimendam, and consequently 
were laid waste. England in self-defence had enacted, in the fourteenth 
century, the Statutes of Pro visors and Praemunire ; while in 1438 France 
protected herself with the Pragmatic Sanction, but other nations lacked 
the strength or the resolution to do likewise and the resultant irritation 
continued to grow ominously. In Spain, which refused to throw of? the 
yoke as late as 1547, the Primate Siliceo of Toledo asserted, in a 
memorial to Charles V, that there were then in Borne five or six thousand 
Spaniai'ds engaged in bargaining for benefices, “ such being, for oxn: sins, 
the present custom”; and he added that in every cathedral chapter in the 
land the majority of canons had been either hostlers in Rome or traders 
in benefices who scarce knew grammar enough to read their hours. 

In this absorption of patronage the feature most provocative of 
friction with the sovereigns was the claim gradually advanced to 
nominate bishops ; for these prelates were mostly temporal lords of no 
little influence, and in the political schemes of the papacy the character 
of its nominees might well create uneasiness in tlie State. Quarrels over 
the exercise of this power were of frequent occurrence. Venice, for 
instance, which was chronically in open or concealed hostility to Rome, 
was very sensitive as to the fidelity of its acquisitions on the mainland, 
where a bishop who was the agent of an enemy might be the sour-ce of 
infinite mischief. Thus, in 1‘1B5, there was a struggle over the vacant 
see of Padua, in which Venice triiunphed by sequestrating other revenues 
of Cardinal Michiel, appointed by Innocent ^11. Again, in 1491, a 
contest ai'ose over the patriai'chate of Aquileia, the primatial see of 
Venetia, resulting in the exile of the celebrated humanist Ermolao 
Barbaro, on whom Innocent had bestowed it, and the see remained vacant 
until Alexander VI accepted Niccolo Donato, the Venetian nominee. In 
1505 Julius II refused to confirm a bishop appointed by the Signorla to 
the see of Cremona, as he designed the place for his favourite nephew 
Galeotto della Rovere; he held out for two years and finally compro- 
mised for a money payment to the Cardinal. So, when the latter died 
in 1508, Venice filled his see of Vicenza with Jacopo Dandolo, while 
Julius gave it to another nephew, Sisto Gara della Rovere, and the 
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unseemly contest over the bishopric lasted for years. iVIatters were 
scarce better between the Holy See and its crasader i\Iatthias Corvinus. 
A serious breach was occasioned, in 1465, by the efibrt of Paul II to 
enforce his claims; but Matthias took a position so aggressive that finally 
Sixtus IV conceded tlie point and conilrnied his appointments. The 
(juarrel was renewed in 1480, over the see of IVIodrus, w’hich Sixtus 
ivantcd for a retainer of his nephew. Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere. 
The King told SLxtus that Hungary, in her customary spirit, would rather, 
for a third time, cut hci'self loose from thii Catholic Chm’ch and go over 
to the inlidel than permit the benefices of the land to be appropriated in 
violation of tiic royal right of presentation ; but, after holding out for 
tliree yeius, he submitted. He was moro successful, in 1485, when he 
gave the archbishopric of Gran to Ippolito d’Este, who was a youtli 
under age, and wlien Innocent VHI remonstrated he retorted that the 
Pope h:ul granted such favour's to many Jess worthy persons; any 
person appointed by the Pope might bear the title, but Ippolito should 
enjoy the revenues. He can-ied his point and, in 1487, Ippolito took 
po.isession. 

Spain was still less patient. Even under so weak a monarch as 
Henry IV Sixtus failed to secure for his worthless nephew, Cardinal Piero 
lliario, the archbishopric of Seville, which fell vacant in 1473 through the 
death of Alfonso de Fonseca. Although h(j had been regularly appointed 
lire Spaniards refused to receive lliario, and the see was administered 
by Pero Gonzalez Mendoza, Bishop of SigUenza, until 1482, when it 
was filled by Ifiigo IHanriciue. The stronger and abler Ferdinand of 
Aragon was even more recalcitrant. He adopted the most arbitrary 
measuies to secure the archbishopric of Saragossa for his natural son 
Alfonso against Ausias Dezpuch, the riominee of Sixtus IV. Still 
more deci.rive was the struggle in Castile over the see of Cuenca, in 
1482, to which Sixtus appointed a Genoese cousin. Ferdinand and 
I.s;ibel demanded tliat Spanish bishopries should be filled only with 
Spaniards of their selection, to which Si:;tus replied that all benefices 
were in the gift of the Pope and that his power, derived from Christ, 
wits unlimited. The sovereigns answered by calling home all their 
■subjects resident at the papal Court and threatening to take steps for 
tlie convocation of a General Council. This brought Sixtus to terms; he 
■sent a special nuncio to Spain, but they refused to receive him and stood 
on their dignity until Cardinal ilendoza, then Archbishop of Toledo, 
intervened, alien, on Sixtus withdrawing his pretensions, they allowed 
theniielves to be reconciled. Ferdinand and his successor Charles V 
diajilajed the same vigour in re.-.i»ting the encroachments of the cardinals 
alien tliey seized upon vacant abbacies which happened to belong to the 
patronage of the Crown. It marks the abasement to which tlie Holy 
lloman Empire had fallen when we hear that Sixtus confirmed to 
I'reileiick HI mid liE son ^laximilian a privilege granted by Eugeuius IV 
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to nominate to the sees of Brixen, Trc^^» Gurk, T. viest, Coire, Vienna, 
and VViener-Neustadt, adding thereto tF^ presentation to three hundred 
benefices. 

Those cases have a doulde interest as illustrating the growing tension 
between the Holy See and secular and the increasing dis- 
position to meet its claims with scant respect. It was con- 

stantly arrogating to itself enlarged prerPS^i^i^^s and the sovereigns were 
less and less inclined to submission. exercised by King 

or Pope, the distribution of ecclesiastical P^^ti-oimge had become simple 
jobbery, to rewm'd dependents or to gai^^ pecuniary or political advan- 
tage, without regard to the character incumbent or the sacred 

duties of the oifice. These evils were aggravated by habitual and 
extravagant pluralism, of which the example eagerly 

imitated by the sovereigns. Bishoprics ^ud benefices were^ showered 
upon the Cardinals and their retainers, upon the favom'ites of the 
Popes in all parts of Europe, whose ''^ure drawn to Borne, 

to the impoverishment of each locality* while the functions for 
which the revenues had been gi'anted remained for the most part 
unperformed, to the infitation of the populations. Rodrigo Borgia 
(subsequently Alexander VI), ci'eated (-^u'dinal in his youth by his 
uncle Calixtus III, accumulated benefice® fo Ihe aggregate of 70,000 
ducats a year. Giuliano della Rovere (“Julius II) likewise owed his 
cardinalate to his uncle Sixtus IV, wh° bestowed on him also the 
archbishopric of Avignon and the bisBuP^’j'^® Bologna, Lausanne, 
Coutances, Viviers, Monde, Ostia, and Velletri, with the abbeys of 
Nonantola and Grottaferrata. Another Lardinal nephew of Sixtus was 
Piero Riai’io, who held a crowd of yielding him 60,000 

ducats a year, which he lavished in excesses, dying deeply 

in debt. But this abuse was not coP^”^'^ I"® Rome. A notable 
example is that of Jean, son of Rene Hj ^uke of Lorrame. 
in 1498, he was in 1501 appointed to his uncle Henn, 

Bishop of Metz, after whose death iP I^Oo Jean took possession 
in 1508, and held the see until theu resigned it in 

favour of his nepliew Nicholas, aged fP^^^ reserved the reveiui^ 
and right of resumption in case of resignation. In 15 7 

he became also Bishop of Tool and iP ierouanne, besides 

obtaining the cardinalate. In 1521 he ®f® 

Die, in 1523 that of Verdun. Then 
of Narbonne, Reims, and Lyons in 15#> 

he obtained the see of Alby, soon aften'^^^'^® Macon, in 1541 

that of Ageu, and in 1542 that of Nantes.^ In addition he held the 
abbeys of Gorze, Ee'eamp, Cluny, MarmO^tiers, St Ouen St Jean de 
Laon, St Germer, St Medard of Soissons, Mansuy of Toid. The 

see of Verdun he resigned to his nephew Nicholas on the same terms as 
that of Metz and when the latter, in 154^> abdicated in order to marry 
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Marguerite d’Egmont, he resumed them both. The archbishopric of 
Reims he resigned in 153S in favour of his nephew Charles, and Lyons 
iie abandoned in 1539. In spite of the enormous revenues derived from 
these scjuidalous pluralities his extravagance kept him always poor and 
we can imagine the condition, spiritual and temporal, of the churches 
and abbeys thus consigned to the negligence of a worldly prelate whose 
life was spent in Courts. It was bad enough when these pluralists 
employed coadjutors to look after their numerous prelacies, but worse 
when they fanned them out to the highest bidder. 

.tVnother eccleai.ostical abuse severely felt by all sovereigns who were 
joidous of their jurisdiction and earnest in enforcing justice was the 
exemption enjoyed by all ranks of the clergy from the authority of tlie 
secular tiibunals. They were justiciable only by tlie spiritual Courts, 
which could proaomcc no judgments of blood, and whose leniency 
towards clerical offendei's virtually assured to them immunity from 
punishment — an immunity long maintained in English jui-isprudeuce 
under the well-known name of Benefit of Clergy. So complete was the 
freedom of the priesthood from all responsibility to secular authority 
that the ingenuity of the doctors was taxed to find excuses for the 
bmiishment of Abiathar by Solomon. The evil of this consisted not 
only in the temptation to crime »vliich it ollered to those regularly bred 
to the Church and performing its functions, but it attracted to tlie 
lower ordei's of the clergy, which were not bound to celibacy or debarred 
from worldly pursuits, numberless criminals and vagabonds, who were thus 
enabled to set the officers of justice at defiance. The fiist defence of 
a thief or assassin when an’cstcd was to claim that he belonged to the 
Church and to display his tonsure, and the episcopal officials were 
vigilant in tlie defence of these wretches, thus stimulating crime and 
grievously impeding the administration of justice. Frequent efforts 
were made by the secular authorities to remedy these evils; but the 
Clmrch resolutely maintained its prerogatives, provoking quarrels which 
led to incrciised antagonism between the laity and the clergy. The 
Gravamina of the German Nation, adopted by the Diet of Niunberg, 
in 15f22, stated no more than the truth in asserting that tliis clerical 
immunity was responsible for countless cases of adultery, robbery, 
coining, arson, homicide, and false-witncss committed by ecclesiastics ; 
and tliere was peculiiu: significance in the declaration tliat, unless the 
clergy were sidyectcd to the secular Courts, tliere was reason to fear an 
uprising of the people, for no justice was to be had agauist a cleiical 
offender in the spiritual tribun.als. 

\ enice was peculiarly sensitive as to this interference with social 
order, mid it is well known how her insistence on her right to enforce 
the law's on all offenders led to tlie prolonged rupture between the 
Republic and Paul \ in tlie early’ years of tlie seventeenth century. It 
Wie, a speeiid concescion to her when, hi liT-l, Sixtus IV admitted 
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that, in view of the numerous clerical counterfeiters and State criminals, 
such ofTenders might be tried by secular process, with the assistance’ 
however, of the vicar of the Patriarch of Aquileia, The extent of the 
abuse is indicated by an order of Leo X, in 1514, to the governor of 
Ascoli, authorising him, for the sake of the peace of the community, to 
hand over to the secular com-ts all criminal maiTicd clerks who did not 
wear vestment and tonsure. Wliat exasperating use could be made of 
this clerical privilege was shown, in 1478, in the Florentine conspiracy 
of the Pazzi, which was engineered, with the privity of Sixtus IV, by his 
nephew Girolamo Piario. The assassins were two clerics, Stefano da 
Bagnoni and Antonio MaiTei; they succeeded in killing Giuliano de’ 
Medici and wounding Lorenzo, during the mass, thus adding sacrilege to 
murder, while Salviati, Archbishop of Pisa, was endeavouring to seize 
the palace of the S'tgnorla. The eni’agcd populace promptly hanged 
Salviati, the two assassins were put to death, and Cardinal RafFaelle 
Sansoni Riario, another papal nephew, who was suspiciously in Florence 
as the guest of the Rizzi, was imprisoned. Sixtus had the eifrontery to 
complain loudly of the violation of the liberties of the Chui'ch and to 
demand of Florence satisfaction, including the banishment of Lorenzo. 
The Cardinal was liberated after a few weeks, during which he was 
detained as a hostage for the Florentines who were in Rome, but this 
did not appease Sixtus. Ho laid Florence under an interdict, which was 
not observed, and a local Council was assembled which issued a manifesto 
denouncing tlie Pope os a servant of adulterei’s and a vicar of Satan and 
praying God to liberate His Church from a pastor who was a ravening 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. The pretensions of the Chm-ch were evidently 
becoming unendurable to the advancing intelligence of the age ; it was 
forfeiting human respect and there was a dangerous tendency abroad to 
treat it as a secular institution devoid of all special claim to reverence. 

This was not the only manner in which the papacy interfered with 
secular justice, for, towards the end of the fifteenth centmy, the papal 
jurisdiction spread its aegis over the ci’imcs of the laity os well as of the 
clergy. Since the eaidy thirteenth century the papal Penitentiary had 
been accustomed to administer absolution, in the forum of conscience, to 
all applicants. In the fourteenth this came to be a source of profit to 
the Curia by reason of the graduated scale of fees demanded and the 
imposition of so-called pecuniary penance by which the sinner purchased 
pardon of his sins. When the Castilian Inquisition began its operation 
in 1481, the New Christians, as the Jewish converts were called, hurried 
in crowds to Rome where they had no difficulty in obtaining from the 
Penitentiary absolution for rvhatever heretical crimes they might have 
committed ; and they then claimed that this exempted them from sub- 
sequent inquisitorial prosecution. Even those who had been condemned 
were able to procure for a consideration letters setting aside the sentence 
and rehabilitating them. It was no part of the policy of Ferdinand and 
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Ibabel to allow impunity to be thus easily gained by the apostates or 
to forego the abundant conllscations flowing into the royal treasury, 
and therefore they refused to admit that such papal briefs were valid 
without the royal approval. Sixtus, on his part, was not content to lose 
the lucrative business arising from Spanish intolerance, and, in 148*1, by 
the constitution Qiioniam nonnulli he refuted the assertion that his briefs 
were valid only in ihc Jorum couscientiae and not in the forum conteii- 
liosum and ordered them to be received as absolute authority in all 
Courts, secular as well as ecclesiastical. This was asserting an appellate 
jurisdiction over all the criminal tribunals of Christendom, and, through 
the notorious venality of the Curia, where these letters of absolution 
could always be had for a price, it was a serious blow to the adminis- 
tration of justice everywhere. Not content with this, the power was 
delegated to the peripatetic vcndoi-s of indulgences, who thus earned 
impunity for crime to every man’s door. The St Petei’’s indulgences, 
sold by Tetzel and his colleagues, were of this character and not only 
released the purchasers from all spiritual penalties but forbade all 
secular or criminal prosecution. These monstrous pretensions were 
reiterated by Paid III in 15*49 and by Julius III in 1550. It was 
impo.ssible for secular ruleis tamely to submit to this sale of impunity 
for crime. In Spain the struggle against it continued with equal 
obstinacy on each side, and it was fortunate that the Peformation came 
to prevent the Holy See from rendering all justice, human and divine, a 
commodity to be sold in open market. 

There was another of the so-called liberties of the Church which 
brought it into collision with temporal princes — the exemption from 
taxation of all ecclesiastical property, so vigorously proclaimed by 
lloniface VIII in the bull Ckricis laicos. Although, under pressure 
from Philip the Fair, this decimation was annulled by the Council of 
Vienne, the principle remained unalFectcd. The piety of successive 
generations had brought so large a portion of the wealth of Europe — 
estimated at fully one-third— into the hands of the Church, that the 
secular power was becoming more and more disinclined to exempt 
it from the burdens of the State. Under Paul II (1464-71) the 
cndeavoui's of Venice and of Florence to subject such property to taxa- 
tion were the cause of serious and prolonged dilliculties with Pome. 
In fact, the relations between the p.apacy and the sovereigns of Europe 
were becoming more and more strained in every way, as the transforma- 
tion took place from the feudal institutions of the IMiddle Ages to the 
monarchical absolutism ot the modem era. The nationalities were 
liecoming organised, .s;ive in Germany, with a consciousne.ss of unity 
that they had never before possessed and with new aims and a,spirations 
netes.sit.iting .‘.eltled lines of policy. I.ess and le.ss they felt themselves 
mere portions of the great Christian conimonwe.'dth under the supreme 
guidance of the Vicar of Christ, and less and less were they inclined to 
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subniit to his conunands or to permit his interference with their affairs. 
In 1461< Louis XI forbade the publication of papal bulls until they 
should be submitted to him and receive the royal cxcfjiKiiiiVt Sjiain 
followed his example and this became the settled policy of all sovereigns 
able to assert their independence. 

The incompatibility between the papal pretensions and the royal 
prerogative was intensified not only by the development of the mon- 
archies but by the increasing secularisation of the Holy See. It had 
long been weighted down by its territorial possassions which led it to 
subordinate its spiritual duties to its actpiisitive ambition. When, 
about 1280, Nicholas III ollercd the cardinalate to the lilcssed John of 
Pm-ma, he refused it, saying that he could give good counsel if there was 
any one to listen to him; but that in Home salvation of souls was of small 
account in comparison with wars and intrigues. So it had been and so 
it continued to be. The fatal necessity of defending the Patrimony of 
St Peter against the jissaulLs of unscrupulous neighbours and the even 
more fatal eagerness to extend its boundaries governed the papal policy 
to the virtual exchision of loflier aims. Even the transfer to Avignon 
did not serve to release the Holy See from these chains which bound it 
to the earth, as was seen in the atrocious war waged by Clement V to 
gain Ferrani, in the long contest of John XXH with the Visconti, 
and in the bloody subjugation of revolted communities by Cardinal 
Albornoz as legato of Urban VC The earlier half of the fifteenth century 
wjis occupied with the Great Schism and the struggle between the 
papacy and the General Councils; but, on the final and triumphant 
assertion of jmpal absolutism, the Popes became to all intents and 
purposes mere secular princes, to whom religion was purely an instru- 
ment for supplementing territorial weakness in the attainment of worldly 
ends, lleligion was, in fact, a source of no little strength, increasing 
the viduc of the papacy ns an ally and its power ns an enemy. Among 
the transalpine nations, at least, there was still enough reverence felt for 
the Vicar of Christ to render open rupture undesirable. Then there 
remained the sentence of excommunication and interdict, a force in 
reserve always to be borne in mind by hostile States. 'Ihere was also 
the supreme authority to bind and to loose, whereby a Pope could always 
release himself from inconvenient agreements and was absolved from 
observing any compacts, while, if the conscience ot an ally chanced to be 
tender, it could be relieved in the same manner. Still more important 
was the inexhaustible source of x’cvcnue derived from the headship of 
the Church and the power of the keys— the levying of annates and 
tithes and the sale of dispensations, absolutions and indulgences. These 
were exploited in every way that ingenuity could suggest, draining 
Europe of its substance for the maintenance of papal armies and fleets 
and of a Court unrivalled in its sumptuous magnificence, until the 
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iloly See was every wliere regarded with detestation. It was this 
temporal sovereignty whieh rendered possible the existence of such a 
succession of pontiffs as disgraced the end of the fifteenth and commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century — such careers as those of Alexander VI 
and Cesare Borgia, such a catastrophe as the sack of Rome in 1527. 
Even before these evils had grown to such appalling magnitude, Dante 
had expressed the opinion of all thoughtful men in deploring the results 
which had followed the so-called Donation of Constantine. By the 
middle of the fifteenth century Lorenzo Valla, in his demonstration of 
tlie fraud, assumed that the corruption of the Church and the ware 
which desolated Italy \vere its direct consequence, and few more eloquent 
and powerful indictments of the papacy are to be found than the 
bold utterances in which he warned the Holy See that princes and 
peoples could not much longer endure its tyranny and wickedness. 
Remonstrances and warnings were in vain ; the papacy became more and 
more secularised, and, as the pressure grew more inexorable, men asked 
llieinselves why, if the headship of St Peter were founded on Clmist’s 
injunction to feed His sheep, St Peter’s successor employed tliat head- 
•sliip rather to shear and slaughter. 

Papal history, in fact, as soon as the Holy See had vindicated its 
supremacy over general councils, becomes purely a political history of 
diplomatic intrigues, of alliances made and broken, of military enter- 
prises. In following it no one would conclude, from internal evidence, 
that the papacy represented interests higher than those of any other 
petty Itiilian prince, or that it claimed to be the incarnation of a faith 
divinely revealed to ensure peace on earth and goodwill to man — save 
when, occasionally in a papal letter, an unctuous expression is employed 
to shroud some peculiarly objectionable design. The result of this, even 
in the hands of a man like Pius H, not wholly without loftier impulses, 
is seen in his complaint, March 12, 1-162, to the IMilanese envoy. All 
the Stales of Italy, he said, were hostile, save Naples and Milan, in both 
of which the existing governments were precarious; his ora subjects 
were lUways on the brink of revolt, and many of his Girdinals were on 
llie side of France, which was threatening him with a Council and was 
ready to provoke a schism unless he would abandon Ferdinand of Naples 
for llene of Anjou. France, moreover, dragged Spain and Burgundy 
with her, while Germany was equally unfriendly. The powerful Arch- 
bishop of ^lainz was hostile and was supported by most of the prince.s, 
who were odended at the papal relations with the powerless Frederick HI, 
and he, again, was at war with the King of Hungary, while the ICing 
of Bohemia w.xs half a heretic. Thu position was no better under his 
niiccca.'or, Paul II, who, at his death in l-lTl, left the Holy See without 
a friend in It.aly ; everywhere it was regarded with hatred and distrust. 
Under Sixtus IV there was no improvement; and, in 1-190, Innocent VIII 
llinxitened to leave Italy and find a refuge elsewhere. He had not a 
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friend or an ally; the treasury was exhausted; the barons of the 
Patrimony were rebellious ; and Ferdinand of Naples openly talked of 
entering Rome, lance in rest, to teach the Pope to do justice. The 
Church had conquered heresy, it had overcome schism, there was no 
question of faith to distract men’s minds, yet this was the antagonistic 
position which the Head of Christendom had forced upon the nations 
whose allegiance it claimed. 

During the half-century preceding the Reformation there was con- 
stant shifting of scene ; enemies were converted into allies and allies into 
enemies, but the spirit of the papacy remained the same, and, what- 
ever might be the political combination of the moment, the Christian 
nations at large regarded it as a possible enemy, whose friendship was 
not to be trusted, for it was always fighting for its OAvn hand — or 
rather, as the increasing nepotism of successive pontiffs ruled its policy, 
for the aggrandisement of worthless scions of the papal stock, such as 
Girolamo Riario or Franceschetto Cibo or Cesare Borgia. Julius II, it 
is true, was less addicted to nepotism, and made and broke treaties and 
waged war for the enlargement of the papal tenitories, producing on 
the awakening intelligence of Europe the impression which Erasmus 
condenses in such a way as to show how tlu'eatening was the spirit evoked 
by the secularisation of the Holy See. In the Encomium Aloriae, written 
in ISIO, he describes the spiritual and material weapons employed by 
the Popes, against those who, at the instigation of the devil, seek to 
nibble at the Patrimony of St Peter, fighting not only with bulls of 
excommunication but witli fire and sword, to the shedding of much 
Christian blood, and believing themselves to be defending the Church 
against her enemies, — as if she could have any worse enemies than impious 
pontiffs. Leo X followed with a pale imitation of the policy of 
Alexander VI, his object being the advancement of the Medici family 
and the preservation of the papal dominions in the fierce strife between 
France and Spain. To him the papacy was a pemonal possession out of 
which the possessor was expected to make the most, religion being an 
entirely subordinate affair. His conception of his duties is condensed in 
the burst of exultation attributed to him on his election, — Let us enjoy 
the papacy since God has given it to us ! 

Under the circumstances the Holy See could inspire neither respect 
nor confidence. Universal distrust was the rule between the States, and 
the papacy was merely a State whose pretensions to care for the general 
welfare of Christendom were recognised as diplomatic hypocrisy. When, 
in 1462, Pius II took the desperate step of resolving to lead in person e 
proposed crusade, he explained that this was the only way to convince 
Europe of his sincerity. When he levied a tithe, he said, for the war 
with the infidel, appeal was made to a futui’e Council ; when he . 
indulgences he was accused of greed ; whatever was done was attributed 
to the desire to raise money, and no one trusted the papal wox , i o 
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a bankrupt trader, he was without credit. This distrust of the papacy 
^vith regard to its fmancial devices for the prosecution of the war with 
the Turk was universally entertained, and it lent a sharper edge to tlie 
dissatisfaction of those called upon to contribute. At the Diet of 
Tnuikfort in liSt and at the Congress of Jlantua in 1459, the over- 
whehning danger to Europe from the Turkish advance failed to stimulate 
the princes to action; for they asserted that the papal pui-pose was to get 
their money, and not to fight the infidel. In this some injustice was done 
to Calixtus III and Pius II who at heart were earnest in the crusading 
spirit, but it was justified in the case of their successors. Men saw large 
sums raised ostensibly for that object by tithes on ecclesiastical revenues, 
and by the innumerable crusading indulgences which were preached 
wlierever the secular authorities woidd permit, while no effective 
measures n'ere adopted to oppose the Turk. It is true that in 1480 
tlie capture of Otranto caused a panic throughout Italy which forced 
the Italian States to unite for its recovery ; but scarce was this accom- 
plished, in 1481, when Sixtus IV, in alliance with Venice, plunged into 
a war with Naples, and, after he had been forced to make peace, turned 
his arms against his ally and gave 50,000 ducats to equip a fleet against 
the llepublic— ducats probably supplied by the crusading indulgence 
which he had just published. 

Such had in fact been the papal practice, since in the thirteenth cen- 
tury Gregory IX had proclaimed that the home interests of the Holy 
See were more important than the defence of the Holy Land and that 
crusading money could be more advantageously expended in Italy than 
in Pale.stine. There w;is no scruple about applying to the needs of the 
moment money derived from any source whatever and, in spite of the 
large amounts raised under the pretext of crusades which never started, the 
extravagance of the papal Court and its military enterprises left it almost 
always poor. Popes and Cardinals rivalled each other in the sumptuous- 
ness of their buildings. Never were religious solemnities and public 
functions performed with such profuse magnificence, nor was greater 
libendity exercised in the encouragement of art and literature. Paul II 
had a scdia gestaiorla built for the Christmas ceremonies of 14G6 which 
was an artistic wonder, costing, according to popular report, more than a 
palace. Yet this Pope so managed his finances that on his death, in 1471, 
he left behind him an enormous treasure in money and jewels and costly 
works of antique art; we hear of pearls inventoried at 300,000 ducats, 
the gold and jewels ot two tiaras appraised at 300,000 more, and other 
precious stones and ornaments at 1,000,000. xiil this was wasted by 
Sixtus IV on his worthless kindred and on the wars in which he was 
involveil for their benefit; and he left the treasury deejdy in debt. Ilis 
siicce.vior. Innocent VIII, was c([ually reckless and was always in straits 
for money, though his son, 1'raiice.schelto Cibo, could coolly lose in a 
.-ingle night 14,000 ducats to Cmdinal lliario, and in ajjother 8000 to 
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Cardinal Balue. The pontificate of Alexander VI was notorious for the 
splendour of its banquets and public solemnities, as well as for the 
enormous sums consumed in the ambitious enterprises of Cesare Borgia, 
Julius II lavished money without stint on his wars as well as on archi- 
tecture and art ; yet he left 200,000 ducats in the treasury besides jewels 
and regalia to a lai’ge amount. The careless magnificence of Leo X, his 
schemes for the aggrandisement of his family, and his patronage of art 
and letters, soon exhausted this reserve as well as all available sources 
of revenue; he was always in need of money and employed ruinous 
expedients to raise it ; when he died he left nothing but debts, through 
which his nearest friends were ruined, and a treasury so empty that at 
his funeral the^candles used were those which had already seen service at 
the obsequies of Cardinal Eiario. When we consider that this lavish 
and unceasing expenditure, incurred to gratify the ambition and vanity 
of successive Vicars of Christ, was ultimately draivn from the toil of the 
peasantry of Europe, and that probably the larger part of the sums thus 
exacted disappeared in the handling before the residue reached Rome, 
we can understand the incessant complaints of the oppressed populations, 
and the hatred which was silently stoi-ed up to await the time of explosion. 
Tlius, we may reasonably conclude that in its essence the Reformation 
was due more largely to financial than to religious considerations. The 
terrible indictment of the papacy which Ulrich von Ilutten addressed to 
Leo X, December 1, 1517, contains not a word about faith or doctrine ; 
the whole gravamen consists in the abuse of power — the spoliations, the 
exactions, the oppression, the sale of dispensations and pardons, the 
fraudulent devices whereby the wealth of Germany was cunningly 
transferred to Rome, and the stirring up of strife among Chi'istians in 
order to defend or to extend the Patrimony of St Peter. 

In every way the revenues thus enjoyed and squandered by the Curia 
were scandalous and oppressive. To begin with, the cost of their collec- 
tion was enormous. The accounts of the papal agent for first-fruits in 
Hungary, for the year 1820, show that of 1913 florins collected only 732 
reached the papal treasury. With a more thorough organisation in 
later periods the returns were better; but when the device was adopted of 
employing bankers to collect the proceeds of annates and indulgences, 
the share allotted to those who conducted the business and made 
advances, was ruinously large. In the contract for the fateful St Peter’s 
indulgence with the loggers of Augsburg, their portion of the receipts 
was to be fifty per cent. Even worse was it when these revenues were 
aimed out, for the banker who depended for his profits on the extent of 
us sales or collections was not likely to be ovcrnice in his methods, nor 
0 exeicise much restraint over his agents. Europe was overrun with 
paidon-sellers who had purchased letters empowering them to sell 
mdulgences, whether of a general character or for some church or 
Hospital; and for centuries their lies, their frauds, their exactions, and 
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their filtliy living were the cause of the bitterest and most indignant 
complaints. 

Even more demoraUsing were tlie revenues derived from the sale of 
countless dispensations for marriage within the prohibited degrees, for 
the holding of pluralities, for the numerous kinds of “uTegularities” 
and other breaches of tlie canon law; so that its prescriptions might 
almost seem to have been framed for the pm-pose of enabling the Holy 
See to profit by their violation. Not less destructive to morals were 
the absolutions, which amounted to a sale of pardons for sin of every 
description, as though the Decalogue had been enacted for this very 
purpose. There was also a thriving business done in the composition 
for unjust gains, whereby fraudulent traders, usurers, robbers, and other 
malefactors, on paying to the Church a portion of their illegal acqui- 
sitions, ivere released from the obligation of making restitution. In 
every way the power of the keys and the treasure of the merits of Christ 
were exploited, without any regard for moral consequences. 

Deplorable as was this efiacement of the standards of right and 
wrong, all these were at least voluntary payments which perhaps rather 
predisposed the thoughtless in favour of the Church who so henignantly 
exercised her powers to relieve the weakness of human nature. It was 
otherwise however with the traffic in benefices and expcctatives which 
filled tlie parishes and chaptei’s with unworthy incumbents, not only 
neglectful of their sacred duties but seeking to recoup themselves for their 
expenditure by exactions from their subjects. A standing gilevance was 
the exaction of the annates, which, since their regulation by Boniface IX 
and the fruitless effort of the Council of Basel to abolish them, continued 
to be the source of bitter complaint. They consisted of a portion, usually 
computed at one-half, of the estimated revenue of a benefice, worth twenty- 
five florins or more, collected on every change of incumbents. Thus the 
archbishopric of Rouen was taxed at 12,000 florins and the little see of 
Grenoble at 300 ; the great abbacy of Saint Denis at 6000 and the little 
Saint Cyprien of I’oitiers at 33, while all parish cures in France were 
nitcd uniformly at 21 ducjits, equivalent to about SO florins. As though 
these burdens were not enough, pensions on benefices and religious 
houses were lavishly granted to the favourites of Popes and Cardinals; for 
the Pope was master of all Church property and was limited in its distri- 
bution by nothing but his own discretion. Thus the people on whom 
theoe burdens ultimately fell were taught to hate the clergy as the clergy 
luited the Holy Sec. 01 all its oppressions, however, that which excited 
the fiercest cleric;d antagonism was the power wliich it exercised of 
demanding a tithe of all ecclasiastical revenues whenever money was 
needed, under the pretext, genendly, of carrying on the war with the 
infidel. As c:irly as 1210, Gregory IX called for a twentieth to aid him 
in ids struggle with I'retlerick II, and his legate at the Couneil of Senlis 
forced the Frvneli Bishops to give their jussent ; but St Louis interposed 
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and forbade it. Nevertheless, Franciscan emissaries were sent to collect 
it under thi-eats of excommunication, causing, as St Louis declared, so 
great a hatred of the Holy See that only the strenuous exercise of the 
royal power kept the Gallican Church in the Roman obedience. He 
subsequently took measures to protect it from these exactions without 
the royal assent, but Germany was defenceless and the papal demands 
were here the source of bitter exasperation and resistance. When in 1354 
his Italian wars caused Innocent VI to impose a tithe on the German 
clergy, the whole Church of the Empire rose in indignation, and was 
ready to resort to any extremity of opposition. Frederick, Bishop of 
Ratisbon, seized the papal collector, and confined him in a castle, 
while the papal Nuncio, the Bishop of Cavaillon, with his assistant, 
narrowly escaped an ambush set for his life. A similar storm was 
aroused when, in 1372, Gregory XI repeated the levy; the clergy of 
Mainz bound themselves by a solemn mutual agreement not to pay it, 
while Frederick, Archbishop of Cologne, pledged his assistance to his 
clergy in their refusal to submit. Despite this resistance, the papacy 
prevailed, but, with the decline of respect for the Holy See in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, it was not always able to enforce its 
demands. Wlien at the Congress of Mantua, in 1459, Pius II levied a 
tithe for his crusade, the German princes refused to aUorv it to be col- 
lected and he prudently shrank from the issue. In 1487, Innocent VHI 
repeated the attempt, but the German clergy protested so energetically 
that he was forced to abandon his intention. When, in 1500, Alex- 
ander VI adopted the same expedient, Henry VII permitted the 
collection in England ; but the French clergy refused to pay. They were 
consequently excommunicated ; whereupon they asked the University 
of Paris whether the excommunication was valid and, on receiving a 
negative answer, quietly continued to perform their sacred functions. 
The University, in fact, had long paid little respect to papal utter- 
ances. When Eugenius IV and Nicholas V ordered the prosecution 
as heretics of those who taught the doctrines of John of Poilly re- 
specting the validity of confessions to Mendicant Friars, the Univer- 
sity denounced the bulls as surreptitious and not to be obeyed; and 
this position it held persistently until the Holy See was obliged 
to give way. There evidently were ample causes of dissension in the 
Church between its head and its members and the tension continued 
to increase. 

An even more potent, because more constant, soiuce of antagonism 
was the venality of the Curia and its pitiless exactions from the 
multitudes who were obliged to have recourse to it. This had always 
been the case since the Holy See had succeeded in concentrating in itself 
the supreme jurisdiction, original and appellate, so that all questions con- 
cerning the spirituality could be brought before it. At the Council of 
St Baseul, in 992, Ainoul of Orleans unhesitatingly denounced Rome 
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tis a place wliere justice wtis put up to auction for the highest bidder; and 
similar complaints continue through the Middle Ages with ever-increasing 
veliemence, as its sphere of operations widened and its system became 
more intriaite and more perfect. As Dietrich of Nieheim says, it was a 
gulf which swallowed everything, a sea into which all rivers poured without 
its overflowing, and happy ^vas he who could escape its clutches without 
being stripped. Even Aeneas Sylvius, before he attained the papacy, had 
no scruple in asserting that everything was for sale in Rome and that 
notiling was to be had there without money. The enormous business 
concentrated in the holy city from every corner of Clu'istendom required 
a vast army of officials who were supported by fees and whose numbei-s 
were multiplied oppressively, especially after Boniface IX had introduced 
tliesiile of oflices as a financial expedient. Thus, in 1487, when Sixtus IV 
desired to redeem his tiara and jewels, pledged for a loan of 100,000 
ducats, he increased his secretirries from six to twenty-four and required 
each to pay 52GOO florins for the office. In 1503, to raise fun^ for 
Cesare Borgia, jMexander VI created eighty new ofHccs and sold them 
for 7G0 ducats apiece. Julius II formed a “college” of a hundred and 
one scriveners of papal briefs, in return for ivhich they paid him 74,000 
ducats. I.eo X appointed sixty chambei'lains and a hundred and forty 
squires, with certain perquisites for which the former paid him 90,000 
ducats and the latter 112,000. Places thus paid for were peixonal 
projierty, tninsferable by sale ; and Leo X levied a commission of five 
per cent, on such transactions, and then made over the proceeds to 
Cardinal Tarlato, a retainer of the Medici family. Burchard tells us 
that in 1483 he bought the mastei-ship of ceremonies from his prede- 
cessor Patrizzi for 450 ducats, which covered all expenses, and that in 
1505 he vainly offered Julius II 2000 for a vacant scrivenership ; but 
soon afterwards he bought the succession to an abbreviatoi-ship for 2040, 
As Burchard wjis still master of ceremonies and Bishop of Orta it is 
evident tlmt this wtis simply an investment fur the fees of an office which 
carried with it no duties. 

Ihe whole machinery w;rs thus manifestly devised for the purpose of 
levying os large a tax as possible on the multitudes whose necessities 
brought them to the Curia, and its rapacity was proverbial. The hands 
through which every document passed were multiplied to an incredible 
degree and each one levied his share upon it. Besides, there were heavy 
charges which do not appear in the rules of the Chancery and which 
doubtless euured to tlie benefit of the papal Camera, so that the official tax- 
Libles bc.ar but a slender proportion to the actual cost of briefs to suitors, 
ibus ceilain biiefs obtained for the city of Cologne, in 1393, of which 
the charge, according to the bibles, wjis eleven and a half florins, cost 
uhen delivered 2GG, and, in 14fi3, some similar privileges for the abbey 
of St Alb.ms were ixiid lor at forty times tfie amount provided in the 
Uib.e.'. ihu:i the arm^ ot oflicuds constituting the Curia not only cost 
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notliing to the Holy See, but brought in revenue; and its exactions 
rendered it an object of execration throughout Christendom. 

The administration of justice was provocative of even gi-eater 
detestation. The business flowing in from every part of Europe was 
necessarily enormous, and the eflbrt seems to have been not to expedite, 
but to prolong it, and to render it as costly as possible to the pleader. 
We hear incidentally of a suit between the Teutonic Order and the clergy 
of Riga, concerning the somewhat trivial question whether the latter 
were privileged to wear the vestments of the Order, in the course of 
wliich, in 1430, the agent of the Order writes from Rome that he had 
already expended on it 14,000 ducats, and that 6000 more would be 
required to bring it to a conclusion. The sale of benefices and expec- 
tatives was in itself a most lucrative soiuce of profit to the Roman 
Courts ; for, in the magnitude and complexity of the business, mistakes, 
accidental or otherwise, were frequent, leading to conflicting claims 
which could be adjudicated only in Rome. The Gallican Church, 
assembled at the Council of Bourges, in 1438, declared that this was the 
cause of innumemble suits and contentions between the servants of God ; 
that quarrels and hatreds were excited, the greed of plm’alities was 
stimulated, the money of the kingdom was exliausted ; pleaders, forced 
to have recourse to the Roman Couids, were reduced to poverty, and 
rightful claims were set aside in favour of those whose greater cunning or 
larger means enabled them to profit through the frauds rendered possible 
by the complexities of the papal graces. France protected herself by the 
Pragmatic Sanction, until its final abrogation, in 1516, by the Concordat 
between Fi-ancis I and Leo X excited intense dissatisfaction and was 
one of the causes which favoured the rapid spread of the Lutheran heresy 
there. Germany had not been so fortunate, and among the gi’ievances 
presented, in 1510, to the Emperor Maximilian was enumerated the 
granting of expectatives without number, and often the same to several 
persons, as giving rise to daily law-suits ; so that the money laid out in 
the purchase and tliat expended in the suit were alike lost, and it became 
a proverb that whoever obtained an expectative from Rome ought to lay 
aside with it one or two hundred gold pieces to be expended in render- 
ing it effective. Another of the grievances was that cases, which ought 
to have been decided at home where there were good and upright 
judges, were carried without distinction to Rome. There was, in fact, 
no confidence felt in the notoriously venal Roman Courts, and their very 
name was an abomination in Germany. 

The pressing necessities of the papacy had found another source o 
relief which did not bear so directly on the nations but was an expedirat 
fatally degrading to the dignity and character of the Holy See. T is 
was the sale of the highest office in the Church next to the papacy iteelf 
— ^the red hat of the cardinalate. The reputation of the Sacied Co ege 
was ah’eady rapidly deteriorating through the nepotism of the Pontiffs, 
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who thrust their kinsmen into it irrespective of fitness, or yielded to the 
pressure of monarchs and appointed their unworthy favourites in order 
to secure some temporary political advantage. Tiius its decadence and 
secularisation were rapid through the second half of the fifteenth 
century ; but a lower depth was reached when, in 1500, Alexander VI 
crciitcd twelve Cardinals from whose appointment Cesare Borgia secured 
tlie sum of 120,000 ducats, and whose diameter may readily be surmised. 
In 1503, with the same object, nine mote were appointed and again 
Cesare obtained between 120,000 and 130,000 ducats. Even Julius II, 
in bis creation of Caidinals in April, 1511, did not scruple to make some 
of them pay heavily for tlie promotion and in this he was imitated by 
Leo X in 1517, on the notorious occasion of the swamping of the 
Sacred College. It wjis only a step from this to the purchase of the 
papacy itself, and both Alexander VI and Julius II obtained the pon- 
tificiite by bribery. So commonly known, indeed, was the venality of the 
Sacred College tliat, at the death of Innocent VIII, in 1492, Charles VIII 
was currently reported to have deposited 200,000 ducats and Genoa 
100,000 in a Homan bank in order to secure the election of Giuliano 
della Rovere; but Rodrigo Borgia carried off the prize. Under a similar 
conviction, when, in 1511, Julius II was thought to be on his death-bed, 
and the Emperor Maximilian conceived tlie idea of seeming his own 
election to the expected vacancy, his lirat step was to try to obtain 
a loan of 200,000 or 300,000 ducats from the Fuggers’ bank on 
the security of his jewels and insignia, That Maximilian should have 
entertained sucii a project is a significant illustration of tlie complete 
secularis^ition of the Holy See. 

Under such inlluences it is no wonder that Rome had become a centre 
of corruption whence infection was radiated throughout Christendom. 
In the middle of Uie fourteenth century Petrarch exhausts his rhetoric 
in describing tlie abominations of the ptipal city of Avignon, where 
everything was vile ; and the retm-n of the Curia to Rome transferred to 
Uiat city the supremacy in wickedness. In I 4.99 the Venetian ambas- 
-sador describes it as the sewer of the world, and MachiavcUi asserts that 
through its example all devotion and all religion had perished in Italy. 
Ill 1490 it numbered (jOOO public women — an enormous proportion for a 
population not exceeding 100,000. The story is well known, how Cardinal 
Horgia who, as Vice-chancclior, openly sold pardons for crime, when 
reproved for this, replied, that God desires not the death of sinners but 
tiiat they should jiay and live. It tlie D'tar^ of Infessura is suspect on 
account of his piutizimship, tliat of Burchard is unimpeachable, and his 
placid recilid of the events passing under hJs eyes presents to us a society 
too de[nuvcd to take shame at its own wickedness. The public man'iage, 
he siys, of the daughter of Innocent VIH and Alexander VI set Uie 
f.Lduou for Uic clergy to Ivave children, and they diligently followed it; 
for idl, Irom tlie Idgliest to the lowest, kept concubines, while the 
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monasteries were brothels. The official conscience was illustrated in the 
Hospital of San Giovanni in Laterano where the confessoi*, when he found 
that a patient had money, Avould notify the physician, who thereupon 
would administer a deadly dose and the tsvo would seize and divide the 
spoils. Had the physician contented himself with this industry, he 
might have escaped detection ; but he varied it by going into the streets 
every morning and shooting with a cross-bow people whose pockets he 
then emptied, for which he was duly hanged (IMay 27, 1500). The 
foulness of the debaucheries in which Alexander VI emulated the worst 
excesses of the pagan empire was possible only in a social condition of 
utter corruption ; and, as a Icnowledge of the facts filtered thi-ough the 
consciousness of Europe, contempt was added to the detestation so 
generally entertained for the Holy See. This \vas ominously expressed, 
in 1501, in a letter to Alexander VI from a knight and two men-at- 
arms who had despoiled the convent of Weissenburg and had disregarded 
the consequent excommuniciition. Under the canon law this rendered 
them suspect of heresy, for which they were summoned to Home to 
answer for their faith. They replied in a tone of unconcealed irony ; 
the jornmey, they say, is too long, so they send a profession of faith, 
including a promise of obedience to a Pope honestly elected who has 
not sullied the Holy See with immoralities and scandals. 

In fact, one of the most mgent symptoms of the necessity of a new 
order of tilings was the complete divorce bet\veen religion and morality. 
There was abundant zeal in debating minute points of faith, but 
little in evoking from it an exemplary standard of life — as Pius II said 
of the Conventual Franciscans: they were generally exceUeut theo- 
logians but gave themselves little trouble about virtue. The sacerdotal 
system, developed by the dialectics of the Schoolmen, had constructed 
a routine of external observances through which salvation was to be 
gained not so much by abstinence from sin as by its pardon through the 
intervention of the priest, whose supernatural powers were in no way 
impaired by the scandals of his daily life. Except within the pale of 
the pagan Renaissance, never was there a livelier dread of future 
punishment, hut this punishment was to be escaped, not by amendment 
but by confession, absolution, and indulgences. Tliis frame of mind is 
exemplified by the condottiere Vitelozzo Vitelli who, when after a life 
steeped in crime, he was suddenly strangled by Cesare Borgia, in 1502, felt 
no more poignant regret than that he could not obtain absolution from 
the Pope — and that Pope was Alexander VI. Society was thoroughly 
corrupt — perhaps less so in the lower than in the higher classes — but no 
one can read the Lenten sermons of the preachers of the time, even with 
full allowance for rhetorical exaggeration, without recognising that the 
world has rarely seen a more debased standard of morality than that which 
prevailed in Italy in the closing years of the Middle Ages. Yet at the 
same time never were there greater outward manifestations of devotional 
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ypnl, A man like San Giovanni Capistrano could scarce walk the streets 
of a city without an armed guard to preserve his life from the surging 
crowds eager to secure a rag of his garments as a relic or to caiiy away 
some odour of his holiness hy touching him wth a stick. Venice, which 
cared little for an interdict, offered in vain ten thousand ducats, in 1455, 
for a seamless coat of Christ. Siena and Perugia went to war over the 
wedding-ring of the Virgin. At no period was there greater faith in the 
thauinaturgic virtue of images and saintly relics ; never were religious 
solemnities so gorgeously celebrated ; never were processions so magnifi- 
cent or so numerously attended ; never were fashionable shnnes so largely 
tlnonged by pilgrims. In his Encheiridion Militis Christiani, ivritten 
in 1502 and approved by Adrian VI, then head of the University of 
Louvain, Erasmus had the boldness to protest against this new kind of 
Judaism which placed its reliance on observances, like magic rites, which 
drew men away from Christ ; and again, in 1519, in a letter to Cardinal 
.tUbrecht of llainz, he declared that religion was degenerating into a 
more than Judaic formalism of ceremonies, and tliat there must be a 
change. 

A priesthood trained in this formalism, w'hich had practically rc- 
jdaced the ethical values of Christianity, secure that its supernatural 
attributes were unaffected by the most flagitious life, and selected by 
such methods as were practised by the Curia and imitated by the 
prelates, could not be expected to rise above the standards of the 
community. Rather, indeed, were the influences, to which the clergy 
were exposed, adapted to depress them below the average. They were 
clothed with vurtually inesponsible power over their subjects, they were 
free from the restraints of secular law, and they were condemned to 
celibacy in times when no man was expected to be continent. For 
three hundred years it had been the constant complaint that the people 
were contaminated by their pastors and the complaint continued. After 
the dc.ath of Gdixtus III, in 1458, the Cardinals about to enter the 
Conclave were told in the address made to them by Domenico de 
Domenichi, Bishop of Torcello, “ The morals of the clergy are corrupt, 
tliey have become an offence to the laity, all discipline is lost. From 
day to day tire respect for the Church diminishes; the power of her 
censures is almost gone.” In 1519, Rri^onnet, Bishop of IVIeaux, in his 
diocesan synod, did not shrink from describing the Church as a strong- 
hold of vice, a city of refuge from transgression, where one could live in 
.s;ifely, free from all fear of punishment. The antagonism towards tlie 
priesthood, thus aroused among the people, was indicated in the ciireer 
of I Ians Boheim, a wandering musician, who settled in Niklashausen, 
where he announced revelations from the Virgin. She instructed him to 
proclaim to her people tliat she could no longer endure the pride, the 
avarice, and the lust of the priesthood and that the world would be 
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destroyed because of tbeir wickedness unless they should speedily amend 
their ways. Tithes and tribute should be purely voluntary ; tolls and 
customs dues and game-preserving should be abolished; Rome had no 
claim to the primacy of the Church ; purgatory was a figment and he 
had power to rescue souls from hell. The fame of the inspired preacher 
spread far and wide between the Rhineland and Meissen ; crowds from 
all quartex-s flocked to hear him and he frequently addressed assemblages 
rated at twenty or thirty thousand souls who brought him rich offerings. 
In 1476 Rudolf Bishop of Wurzburg put an end to this dangerous 
propaganda by seizing and burning the prophet, but belief in him 
continued until Diether of Mainz placed an interdict on the church 
of Nildashausen in order to check the concourse of pilgrims rvho 
persisted in visiting it. 

Perhaps the most complete and instructive presentation which we 
have of the opinions and aspirations of the medieval populations is 
embodied in the ample series of the Spanish Cortes published by the 
Real Academia de la Historfa. In the petitions or cahiers of these 
representative bodies we find an uninterrupted expression of hostility 
towards the Church, unrelieved by any recognitioir of services, whether 
as the guardian of religious truth or as the mediator between God and 
man. To the Castilian of the fomieenth and fifteenth centuries it was 
simply an engine of oppression, an instrument through which rapacious 
men could satisfy them greed and inflict misery on the people by its 
exactions and its constantly encroaching jurisdiction, enforced through 
unrestricted power of excommimication. Bitter were the reiterated 
complaints of the immunity which it afforded to criminals, and there was 
constant irritation at clerical exemption from public duties and burdens. 
In short, it seems to have been regarded as a public enemy, and the 
slight respect in which it was held is amply evidenced in the repeated 
complaints of the spoliatiorr of churches which were robbed of their 
sacred vessels, appareirtly without compunction. 

The popular literatiue of the period similarly reflects this mingled 
contempt and hatred for the priesthood. Tire Franciscan Thomas 
Mmmer, who subsequently was one of the most savage opponents of 
Luther, in the curious rhymed sermons which, in 1519, he preached in 
Franlcfort-on-the-Main, and which, under the names of the Sclielmen- 
zunft and the Narreniesckweerung', had a wide popularity, is never 
tired of dwelling on the scandals of all classes of the clergy, from bishops 
to monks and nrms. All are worldly, rapacious, and sensual. When the 
lay lord has shorn the sheep, the priest comes and fairly disembowels it, 
the begging friar follows and gets what he can and then the pardoner. 
If a bishop is in want of money he sends aromrd his fiscal among the 
parish priests to extort payment for the privilege of keeping their 
concubines. In the nunneries the sister who has the most children is 
made the abbess. If Christ were on earth to-day He would be betrayed, 
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tinJ Judiis would be reckoned an honest man. The devil is really the 
nder of the Church, whose prehites perform his works; tliey are too 
i'momnt to discliarge their duties and require coadjutors — it would be 
well for tliem could they likewise Imve substitutes in heU. The wolf 
prciiched and siuig mass so as to gather the geese around him, and then 
seized and ate them; so it is with prelate and priest who promise all 
tilings and pretend to care for soids until they get their benefices, when 
they devour tlieir flocks. The immense applause with which these attacks 
ou tile abuses of the Church were everywhere received, and otliers of a 
similar character in Eulenspiegel, Sebastian Brant’s Narroiscliiff, Johann 
Faber's Tractutiis dc litiiiie Eedesie PlancCu, and the Encomium Moriae 
of Enismus, their tianslation into many languages and wide circulation 
throughout Europe, show how thorougldy they responded to the popular 
feeling, how dangerously tlie Church had forfeited the respect of the 
uuvsses, and how deeply rooted was the aveission which it had inspired. 
The priests hated Rome for her ceaseless exactions and the people hated 
the priests with perhaps even better reason. So bitter was this dislike 
thiit, in loOfl, Erasmus tells us that among laymen to call a man a 
cleric or a priest or a monk was an unpardonable insult. 

Tlu's antfigonism avos fostered by the pulpit, Avhich, until the inven- 
tion of printing and the diffusion of education, avos the only chaimel of 
access to the masses. Neglected by the bishops, involved in Avorldly 
cares and indulgence, and by tlie parish priests, too ignorant and too 
indolent to employ it, the duty of jneaching fell, for the most part, to 
volunteeis who, like Thomas JIurner, Avere usually Mendicant Eriam and 
cousecjuently hostile to the secular clergy. Their influence on public 
opinion Avas grciit. With coarse and vigorous eloquence they attacked 
abu.>es of all kinds, Avhether in Church or State, and Avith an almost 
incredible hardiln)od they aroused the people to a sense of their Avrongs. 
A favourite topic aviis the contnist betAveen the misery of the loAver classes 
and the luxury of the prelates — their haAvks and hounds, their splendid 
retinues luid the lavish adornment of their female companions. The 
licentioiisjiess of the clergy avus not spared — according to one of them 
the Avcidlh of the Church only .serves iis a pair of bellows to kindle the 
fires of lust. Tlie e.'irliest of these bold demagogues of AV'hom AVe Iiave 
authentic debiils Avas Touhpies de Neuilly, Avho, in the closing years of 
the twelfth century, travelled France, czilling tire people to repentance 
and listened to by imineuse croAvds. He aa’os especially severe ou the 
vices of the clergy, and it is related of him that at Lisieux, to silence 
him, they threw him into prison and loaded him Avith chains; but his 
.‘■aintline.'S hail won for him lluiumalurgic poAver, tuid he AA'alked forth 
unharmed. Thomas Connectc, a Carmelite of Britanny, avils another 
wandering prc.icher Avho produced an immense impression Avherever he 
went, and Ave arc told that his inA'cctiA'cs against the priesthood Avon him 
e-qacial applause; but when, in 1-1T2, he went to Rome to lash tlie vices 
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of the Curia he was speedily found to be a heretic and he perished at the 
stake. Although St Bonaventura deprecated, on account of the scandals 
and quan’els which it provoked, the Mendicant preachers’ habit of 
attacking the corruption of the priesthood, it was ever a favourite 
topic; and the preaching of such men as Olivier Maillard, Geiler von 
Kaisersberg, Guillaume Pepin, Jean Cleree, Michel Menot, and a host of 
others, unquestionably contributed largely to stimulate the irresistible 
impulse wldch finally insisted on reform. With the invention of 
printing their eloquence reached larger audiences; for their sermons were 
collected and printed and received a wide circulation. 

That a reform of tlie Church in its head and its members was 
necessary had long been generally conceded. For more than a century 
Em’ope had been clamouring for it. For this it had gathered its 
learning and piety at Constince, 1414-18; the Curia had skilfully 
eluded the demand and the assembly delegated the task to future 
Councils which, by the decree Frequem, it decreed should be convoked at 
regular intervals of seven years. In obedience to this decree a Council 
met at Pavia and Siena in 1423-4, where the effort was again made and 
again frustrated. MTien the term came around in 1431 and the Church, 
assembled at Basel, determined not to be balked again, the resolute 
energy of the reformers speedily caused a rupture with the papacy, and 
the Basilian canons, aimed at some of the more crying abuses, were 
stcdfastly ignored. The responsibility thus devolved upon the papacy, 
which had rendered abortive the efforts of the Councils and, after its 
bitter experience at Basel, had successfully resisted the constantly re- 
cuiTing demands for the enforcement of the decree Frequem. To meet 
this responsibility successive Popes, from Martin V to Leo X, issued 
reformatory decrees, the promulgation and non-observance of which only 
served as an acknowledgment of the evil and of the impossibility of its 
correction. 

At length, in 1511, the schismatic Council of Pisa, held by the 
disaffected Cardinals under the auspices of Louis XII, forced the hand 
of Julius II, and to checkmate it he issued a summons for a General 
Council to assemble in Rome, April 19, 1512, to resist the schism, to 
reform the morals of laity and clergy, to bring about peace between 
Christian princes and to prosecute the war mth the Turk. Not much 
was to be hoped of a Council held in Rome under papal presidency ; but 
Europe took the project seriously. The instructions of the Spanish 
delegates ordered them to labour especially for the reformation of the 
Curia; for. the chief objection of the infidels to Christianity arose from 
the public and execrable wickedness of Rome, for which the Pope was 
accountable. It was apparently to forestall action that, in March, 1512, 
Julius appointed a commission of eight Cardinals to reform the Curia 
and its officials and, on March 80, he issued a bull reducing the heavy 
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bunlen of fees and otlier exactions. The Fifth Council of the Lateran 
us.seiiiljled a little later than the time appointed, and its earlier sessions 
were devoterl to obliterating the traces of the schism and attacking the 
I’niginatic Sanction of France. Julius died, February 21, 1513, and to 
liis successor, Leo X, aas tninsfcrrcd the management of the Council, 
To him Giaiifrancesco Pico addressed a memorial recapitulating the evils 
to be redressed. Tiie worship of God, he said, was neglected; the 
churches irere held by pimps and catamites ; the nunneries were dens of 
prostitution ; justice was a matter of hatred or favour ; piety was lost in 
supeistition ; the priesthood was bought and sold ; the revenues of the 
Church ministered only to the vilest excesses, and the people were re- 
pelled from religion by the example of their pastors. The Comicil made 
at least a show of attacking these evils. On May 3, 1514', it approved 
a papal decree which, if enforced, would have cured a small portion of 
the abuses; but all subsequent ellbrts were blocked by quarrels between 
the diH'ercnt classes to be reformed. The Council sat until March, 1517, 
and the disJippointmeut arising from its dissolution, without accomplish- 
ing anything of the long-desired reform, may well have contributed to the 
eagerness with which the Lutheran revolt was soon afterwards hailed ; for 
thouglitful men every whei-e must have been convinced that nothing short 
of revolution could put an end to corruption so inexpugnably established. 
It was the emphatic testimony of interested observer's that the Roman 
Curia, in its immovable adlierence to its evil ways, was the real cause of 
the uprising. The papal nuncio iVleander, writing fi'om the Diet of 
Worms in 1521, says that the priests are foremost in the revolt, not for 
Luther’s sake but because through him they can gratify their long- 
cherished hatred of Rome ; nine Germans out of ten are for Luther, and 
the tenth man longs for the destruction of the Roman Curia. Cardinal 
iVlbrecht of Mainz, about the same time, rvrote to Pope Leo that it was 
riire to find a man who favoured the clergy, while a large portion of the 
priests were for Luther, and the majority were afraid to stand forth in 
support of the Roman Church, — so deep was the hatred felt for the Curia 
and the papal decrees. l\n»cn Dr Eck found that his disputatious zeal 
wjis a failure, he told Paul HI that the heresy had arisen from the 
abuses of the Curia, that it had spread in consequence of the immorality 
of the clergy, and that it could only be checked by reform. Adrian VI, 
in his instructions to his legate at the Diet of Nurnberg in 1522, 
admitted the abominations liabitual to the Holy See and promised 
their removal, but added that it would be a work of time ; for the evil 
was too complex and too deeply rooted for a speedy cure, hleanwhile 
he demanded the execution of the papal sentence against Luther without 
awaiting the promised reform ; but the German princes replied tliat tliis 
would simply cause rebellion, for the people would then despair of 
amendment, 

1\ hilc thus the primary cause of the Reformation is to be sought in 
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the all-pervading corruption of the Church and its oppressive exercise of 
its supernatural prerogatives, thei-e were other factoi-s conducing to the 
exploLn. Sufficient provocation had long existed, and since the failure 
at Basel no reasonable man could continue to anticipate relief from 
conciliar action. The shackles which for centuries had hound the 
human intellect had to he loosened, before there coidd he a popular 
movement of volume sufficient to break with the traditions of the past 
and boldly tempt the dangers of a new and untried career for humanity. 
The old reverence for authority had to be weakened, the sense of intel- 
lectual independence had to he awakened and the spirit of enquiry and 
of more or less scientific investigation had to be created, before pious 
and devout men could reach the root of the abuses which caused so 
much indignation, and could deny the authenticity of the apostolical 
deposit on which had been erected the venerable and imposing structui’e 
of scholastic theology and papal autocracy. 

It was the New Learning and the hmnanistic movement wliich 
supplied the impulse necessary for this, and they found conditions 
singularly favourable for their woz’k. The Clinrch had tidumphed so 
completely over her enemies that the engines of repi’ession had been 
neglected and had grown loisty, while the Popes were so engi’ossed in 
their secular schemes and ambition that they had little thought to 
waste on the possible tendencies of the fashionable learning which they 
patronised. Thus there came an atmosphere of free thought, strangely 
at variance with the rigid dogmatism of the theologians, and even in 
theology there was a certain latitude of discussion permissible, for the 
Tridentine decrees had not yet formulated into articles of faith the 
results of the debates of the Schoolmen since the twelfth century. It 
is a remarkable proof of the prevailing laxity that Nicholas V com- 
missioned Gianozzo Manetti to make a new translation of the Bible 
from the original Hebrew and Greek, thus showing that the Vulgate was 
regarded as insufficient and that it enjoyed no such authority as that 
athibuted to it at Ti-ent. In view of this laxity it is not sm-prising that 
m Italy the New Learning assumed various fantastic shapes of belief — 
the cult of the Genius of Rome by Pomponio Leto and his Academy, 
the Platonism of Marsiglio Ficino, the practical denial of immortality by 
Pomponazzi, and the modified Avenboism of Agostino Nifo. So long as 
the profits of the Curia or the authority of the Pope remained undisputed 
there was little disposition to trouble the dreamers and speculators. 
Savonarola declares, Avith some rhetorical exaggeration, that culture had 
^p anted religion in the minds of those to rvhom the destinies of 
ristia,nity Avere confided, imtil they lost belief in God, celebrated feasts of 
e devil, and made a jest of the sacred mysteries. In the polite Court 
circ es of Leo X, Ave are told, a man Avas scarce accounted as cultured 
unless he cherished a certain ammmt of heretical opinion ; 
an after Luther’s doctrines had become rigidly defined Melanchthon is 
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said to have looked back with a sigh to the days before the Reformation 
as to a time wlien there was freedom of thought. It is true that there 
was occasional spasmodic repression. Pico della Mirandola, because of 
thirteen heretictil propositions among the nine hundred which he offered 
to defend in 1-187, was obliged to fly to Spain and to make his peace by 
submission ; but, as a rule, the humanists were allowed to air their fancies 
in peace. IVhen the disputations of the schools on the question of the 
future life becjune overbold and created saandal, the Lateral! Council, in 
1513, forbade the taacliing of Averrhoism and of the mortality of tlie 
soul; but it did so in terms which placed little restraint on philosophers 
who shfC'Jcicd thcctiseh-es hehitid a perFunctory declaration oF submission 
to tlie judgment of tlie Church. 

In the intellectual ferment at svoiic throughout Europe, it -was, 
however, impossible that many devout Christians should not be led 
to question details in the theology on which the Schoolmen had 
erected the structure of sacerdotal supremacy, Gregor Heimburg 
!vas a layman who devoted his life to asserting the superiority 
of the secular j)ower to the ecclesiastical, lending the aid of his 
leiirning and eloquence to the anti-papal side of all the controversies 
!vhich raged from the time of the Council of Basel until he died 
ill l-WS, absolved at last from the excommunication which he had 
richly Ciuned. In l-J'79 the enoi's of Pedro de Osma, a professor of 
Salamanca, were condemned by the Council of Alcala ; they consisted in 
denying the efficacy of indulgences, the divine origin and necessity 
of confession, and the infallibility and irresponsible autocracy of the 
jiapacy. The same year witnessed the trial at Mainz, by the Cologne 
inquisitor, of Johann Rucherath of Wesel, a professor in the Univei-sity 
of Erfurt and one of the most distinguished theologians of Germany. 
Erfurt wiLs noted for its humanism and for its adherence to the doctrine 
of the superiority of Councils over Popes, and Johann Rucherath had 
been uttering his heretical o])inions for many years without opposition. 
He would probably have been allowed to continue in peace until the end 
but for the mortal cjuarrcl between the Realists and the Nominalists and 
the de-sire of the Hominican Thomists to silence a Nominalist leader. 
He rejected the authority of tradition and of the Fathers; he carried 
predestination to a point which stripped the Church of its power over 
saUalion and he even struck the word Filiaque from the Creed. He was 
of coui-se condemned and forced to recant; but the contemporary re- 
porter of the trial apparently considei's that his only serious error was 
the one concerning the proce-ssion of the Ploly Ghost, and he cites 
various men of learning who held that most of the condemned articles 
could be maintained. IRore fortunate w(vs Johann Wessel of Groningen, 
a prominent theological tc.acher who entertained heretical notions as 
to confes-uon, absolution, and purgatory, and denied that the Pope 
cou tl gnmt iiululgunccii, for God deub directly with man — doctrines os 
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revolutionary as those of Luther — ^yet he was allowed to die peacefully 
in 1489, held in gi’eat honour by the community. Still more significant 
of the spiritual unrest of the period Avas a Sorbonnique., or thesis for the 
doctorate, presented to the University of Paris, in 1485, by a priest 
named Jean Laillier, Avhose audacity reduced the hierarchy, including 
the Pope, to simple priesthood and rejected confession, absolution, 
indulgences, fasting, the obligation of celibacy, and the authority of 
tradition. The extreme difficulty encountered in procuring the con- 
demnation of these dangerous heresies, which finally required the inter- 
vention of Innocent VIII, is a noteworthy symptom of the time, and 
equally so is the fact that the Bishop of Meaux, selected by Innocent as 
one of the judges in the case, was at that moment under censure by the 
UniA^ersity for reviAung the condemned doctrine of the insufficiency of the 
sacraments in polluted hands. In 1498, an Observantine Friar named 
Jean Vitrier, in sermons at Tournay, Avent even fiu’ther and taught that 
it Avas a mortal sin to listen to the mass of a concubinary priest. He 
also rejected tlie intercession of .saints, and asserted that pardons and 
indulgences Avere the offspring of heU and the money paid for them was 
employed in the maintenance of brothels. The Tournay authorities 
Avere apparently poAverless, and referred these utterances to the University 
of Paris, Avliich extracted from them sixteen heretical propositions ; but 
it does not appear that the audacious preacher Avas punished. It Avas 
still more ominous of the future Avhen men Avere found ready to endm'e 
martyrdom in denial of the highest mysteries of the faith, as Avhen, in 
1491, Jean Langlois, priest of St Crispin in Paris, Avhile celebrating 
mass, cast the consecrated elements on the floor and trampled on them, 
giving as a reason that the body and blood of Christ Avere not in them 
and persisting in his error to the stake. Similar Avas the obstinacy of 
Aymon Picard in 1503, Avho at the feast of St Louis in the Sainte 
Chapelle snatched the host from the celebrant and dashed it on the 
floor, for he, too, refused to recant and Avas burnt. 

To what extent humanism Avas responsible for these heresies it Avould 
not be easy noAv to determine, save in so far as it had stimulated the 
spirit of enquiry and destroyed the reverence for authority. These influ- 
ences are plainly observable in the career of Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples, 
the precursor of the Reformation in France, Avho commenced as a 
student of philosophy and, in 1492, visited Italy to sit at the feet of 
Marsiglio Ficino, Hermolao Barbaro, Pico deUa Mirandola, and Angelo 
Poliziano, but Avho, Avhen he turned to the study of Scriptrure, expressed 
the pious wish that the profane classical Avi’itings should be burnt rather 
than be placed in the hands of youth. His Commentary on the Pauline 
Epistles^ printed in 1512, Avas the first example of casting aside the 
scholastic exegesis for a treatment in which tradition Avas rejected and 
the freedom of individual judgment was exercised as a matter of right. 
This led him to a number of conclusions which Luther only reached 
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»^nulually in the disputatious forced upon him in defence of his first 
step; but this protest against the established sacerdotalism brought 
no pei-secution on Lefevre until the progress of the Kefonnation in 
Gennany aroused the authorities to the danger Im-king in such utter- 
ances, when the Sorbonne, in 1521, had no difficulty in defining 
twenty-five heretical propositions in the Coimnentaries. Proceedings 
were connnenced against him, but he was saved by the favour of 
Francis I and jMarguerite of Navarr e. 

There were other humanists, less spiritual than Lefevre, who 
exercised enormous influence in breaking down reverence for tradition 
and authority and asserting the right of private judgment, witliout 
giving in their adliesion to the Reformation. They had a narrow and 
a perilous path to tread. AVilibald Pirckheimer was no Lutheran, but 
his name stood first on the list of those selected for excommunication 
by Eck when he returned from Rome as the bearer of the portentous 
hull Exmrgc Dominc. ]\lore fortunate was the foremost humanist, 
Enismus, whose unrivalled intellect rendered him a power to be courted 
by Popes and princes, though he was secretly held responsible as the 
prinuuy cause of the revolt. In 1522 Adrian VI adjured him to come 
to the rescue of the bark of the Church, struggling in the tempest sent 
by God in consequence mainly of the sins of the clergy, and assm-ed 
him that this was a province reserved to him by God. Yet, in 1527, 
Edward Lee, then English ambassador to Spain and subsequently 
-Vrchbishop of York, drew up a list of twenty-one heresies extracted 
from the wTi tings of Erasmus, ranging from Axianism to the repudia- 
tion of indulgences, the veneration of saints, pilgrimages, and relics. 
At this very moment, however, Erasmus, frightened at the violence of 
the refonners, was writing to Pirckheimer that he held the authority of 
the Church so high that at her bidding he would accept Arianism and 
Pelngianism, for the words of Christ w’ere not of themselves sufficient for 
him. 

Luther himself had in some sort a humanistic pedigree. The 
hrancisciin Paul Scriptoris, professor at Tubingen, learned in Greek 
<md mathematics, used confidentially to predict that a reformation 
was nt hand in wliich the Church would be forced to reject the 
•scholastic theology and return to the simplicity of primitive belief, but 
when he permitted these views to fiiid expressioii in his sermons tlie 
cliapter of his Order took steps to discipline him, and he fled, in 1502, 
to Itidy where he died. He was the teacher of Johann von Staupitz, 
Connul 1 ellican, and others subsequently prominent in the movement; 
Staupitz beaune the Vicar of Luther’s Augustinian Order and was 
>vannly esteemed by the Elector Frederick of Saxony ; so that he was 
enabled to afford to Luther efficient protection during the earlier years 
of tire revolt. He was a humanist, strongly imbued with the views of 
tlie German mystics of the fourteenth century, and all mysticism is, in 
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its essence, incompatible with sacerdotalism. In his Nachfolgung des 
Stcrlens Jesu Christi, printed in 1515, he denied, like Erasmus, the 
efficacy of external observances, condemning the doctrine as a kind of 
Judaism. In 1516, at Nurnberg, he preached a sei'ies of sermons warn- 
ing against reliance on confession, for justification comes alone from the 
gi'ace of God. These were greeted with immense applause ; they were 
printed in both Latin and German and a Sodalitas Staupitlana was 
organised, embracing many of the leading citizens, among whom 
Albrecht Diirer was numbered. The next year at Munich he inculcated 
the same docti'ines with equal success and he embodied his views in 
the work Von dcr Lieie Gottes, dedicated to the Duchess Kunigunda 
of Bavaria, of which four editions were speedily exhausted, showing the 
receptivity of the popular mind for anti-sacerdotal teachings. It was 
some time before Luther advanced as far as Staupitz had already done, 
and then it was largely through the study of the fourteenth centmy 
mystics and Staupitz’s work On the love of God. 

There was no product of humanistic hteratm’e, however, which so 
aided in paving the way for the Reformation as the Narrenschiff, or Ship 
qf‘ Fools, the work of a layman, Sebastian Brant, chancellor (city clerk) 
of Strassbuvg. Countless editions and numerous translations of this work, 
first printed at Basel in IIjOI', showed how exactly it responded to the 
popular tendencies, and how wide and lasting was its influence. One of 
the foremost preachers of the day, Geiler von Kaisersberg, used its several 
chapters or sections as texts for a series of sermons at Strassburg, in 
1498, and the opinions of the poet lost none of their significance in the 
expositions of the preacher. The work foi’ms a singularly instructive 
document for the intellectual and moral history of the period. Brant 
satirises all the follies and weaknesses of man ; those of the clergy are of 
course included and, though no special attention is devoted to them, the 
manner in which they are handled shows how completely the priesthood 
had forfeited popular respect. But the important feature of the work is 
the deep moral earnestness which pervades its jest and satire; man is 
exhorted never to lose sight of his salvation and the future life is 
represented as the goal to which his efibrts are to be directed. With all 
this, the Chm-ch is never refeired to as the means through which the 
pardon of sin and the grace of God are to be attained ; confession is 
alluded to in passing once or twice, but not the intercession of the 
Virgin and saints and there is no intimation that the offices of the 
Church are essential. The lesson is taught that man deals directly with 
God and is responsible to Him alone. Most significant is the remark 
that many a mass is celebrated which had better have been left unsung 
for God does not accept a sacrifice sinfully offered in sin. Wisdom is 
the one thing for which man should strive,— wisdom being obedience to 
God and a virtuous life, while the examples cited are almost exclusively 
draAvn from classic paganism — Hercules, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
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IVnelope, Virgil — though the references to Scripture show adequate 
uccjuaiubince with Holy AVrit. As the embodiment of humanistic 
tcachin" through which Germany, unlike Italy, aspired to moral 
elevation iis well as to classical training, the Narreiischiff holds tlie 
highest place alike for comprehensiveness and effectiveness. 

It is not to be supposed that these influences were allowed to develop 
witliout protest or opposition. The battle between humanism and 
obscurantism had been fought out in Italy, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, in the strife between Lorenzo Valla and the Mendicant 
Friars backed by the Incjuisition. In Germany the struggle took place, 
in the second decade of the sixteenth century, over Reuchlin, on the 
occasion of his protesting against Pfeiferkom’s measures for the de- 
struction of objectionable Hebrew books. It arrayed the opposing 
forces in internecine conflict, and all the culture of Europe was ranged 
ou the side of the scholar who was tlu-eatened ^vith prosecution by the 
Inquisition. The New Learning recognised the danger to which it was 
exposed and its disciples found themselves imconsciously organising for 
self-defence and for attack. Religious dogma was not really involved ; 
but the authority of the Schools was at stake, and the power to silence by 
persecution an adveisaiy who could not be overcome in argument. The 
bitterness on both sides was intense and victory seemed to perch alter- 
nately ou the opposing banners ; but the quiu-rel virtually sank out of 
sight in the larger issues raised by the opening years of tlie Reforma- 
tion. Technically the obscurantists tidumphed, but it was a PyiThic 
victory; for the discussion had done its work and incidentally it had 
given occxision for blighting ridicule of the trivialities of the Schools and 
the stupid ignorance of the Schoolmen in the Ephtolae Obsciirorum 
V'lrorum, 1514, a production that largely contributed to the popular 
contempt in which the ancient system was beginning to be held. 

The whole of tliis movement had been rendered possible by the 
invention of printing, which facilitated so enormously the diffusion of 
intelligence, which enabled public opinion to form and express itself and 
which, by bringing into communication minds of similar ways of thinking, 
afforded opportunity for combined action. AVlien we are told that biblio- 
graphers enumerate tliirteen German veisions of the Bible anterior to 
Luthers and that repeated editions of these were called for, we am 
niea'>iu'c not only the religious earnestness of the people but the degree 
in which it was stimulated by the process which brought the Scriptures 
withiti re.ich of the multitude. Cochlaeus complains that when Luther’s 
translation of the New Testament appeared, in 1522, every one sought 
it without distinction of age or station, and they speedily acquired such 
familiarity with it that they audaciously disputed with doctors of 
theology and regarded it as the fountain of all truth. Tradition and 
scholastic dogma had under such circumstances small chance of reverence. 
When tlierefbre, on October 31, 1517, Luther’s fateful theses were hung 
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on the chnrch-dooi' at Wittenberg, they were, as he tells us, known in 
a fortnight throughout Germany ; and in a month they had reached 
Rome and were being read in every school and convent in Europe — a 
result manifestly impossible without the aid of the printing-press. The 
reformers took full advantage of the opportunities which it afforded, 
and, lor the most part, they had the sympathies of the printers them- 
selves. The assei'tion of the Ephtolae Obscuronm Virorum — 

Sed in domo Frobenii 

Sunt multi pravi haeretici — 

is doubtless true of all the great printing offices. It was a standing 
grievance with the papahsts that the printers eagerly printed and 
circulated everything on the Lutheran side, while the Catholics had 
difficulty in bringing their works before the public, and had to defray 
the cost themselves ; but this is doubtless rather attributable to the fact 
that there was a steady demand for the one and not for the other. 

It had not taken the Chm'ch long to recognise the potential danger's 
of the printing-press. In 1479, Sixtus IV empowered the University of 
Cologne to proceed with censures against the printers, purchasers, and 
readers of heretical books. In I486', Berthold, Archbishop of Mainz, 
endeavom'ed to establish a crude censorship over translations into the 
vernacular'. Alexander VI, in 1601, took a more comprehensive step, 
reciting that many books and tracts were printed containing various 
errors and perverted doctrines, wherefore in futui'e no book was to be 
printed without pi'eliminai'y examination and license, while all existing 
books Avere to be inspected and those not approved Avei-e to be sui'- 
rendered. The fifth Lateran Council adopted, rvith but one dissenting 
voice, a decree laid before it by Leo X constituting the Bishop and 
Inquisitor of each diocese a board of censors of ail books; printers 
disregarding their commands rvere visited ivith excommunication, sus- 
pension from business and a fine of a hundred ducats applicable to the 
fabric of St Peter’s. In obedience to this, Cardnal Albrecht of Mainz, in 
1517, appointed his vicar, Paul, Bishop of Ascalon, and Dr Jodocus 
Trutvetter as inquisitors and censors of the Press. These measures, 
Avhich Avere the precuisors of the Index, Avere in vain. When, in 1521, 
Charles V, in the Edict of Worms, ordered aU Luther’s books to be 
sun-endered and burnt, Cochlaeus tells us that they Avere only the more 
eagerly sought for and brought better prices. 

The dissemination of the Scriptm-es and the propagation of the 
anti -sacerdotal vieAvs of the humanists naturally led to questioning the 
conclusions of scholastic theology and to increased impatience of the 
papal autocracy, these being regm-ded as the source of the evils so 
generally and so grievously felt. The neAV teaclungs found a Avide and 
receptive audience, fully prepared to cany them to their ultimate 
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couchisioiis, in the numberless associations, partly literary and artistic, 
p;irtly religious, wliicli existed tliroughout the Teutonic lands. In the 
Netlierlands tliere were everywhere to be found “ Chambers of Rhetoric,” 
exercising a powerful influence on public opinion, and these had long 
been hostile to the clergy whose vices ivere a favourite subject of their 
ballads and rondels, their moralities and farces. Less popular, but still 
dangerously influential, were the so-called Academies which sprang up 
all over Germany with tlie Revival of Learning, and which cherished 
tendencies adveme to the dogmas of the Church and to her practical use 
of those dogmas. In 1520, Aleander includes among the worst enemies 
of the papacy the grumbling race of grammarians and poets which 
swarmed everywhere throughout the laud. There were also numerous 
more or less secret societies and associations, entertaining various opinions, 
but all heretical to a greater or less degree. These were partly the 
representatives of mysticism which, since the days of Master Eckart 
and Tauler, had never ceased to flourish in Germany ; partly tliey were 
the survivoi-s of Waldensianism, so pitilessly pei’secuted yet never sup- 
pressed. Zwingli, Oecolampadius, Bucer, and other leader's of the reform 
had received their early impressions in these associations, and the sudden 
outljurst of Anabaptism shows how numerous were the dissidents from 
Rome who were not prepared to accept the limitations of the Lutheran 
creed. The j:\jiabaptists, moreover, were but a portion of these Evan- 
gelicals, iis they styled themselves; for adult baptism was not a feature of 
their original tenets, and when it was adopted as a doctrine it led to a 
division in tlxeir ranks. The influence of ai't as well as of literature in 
stimulating opposition to Rome is seen in the number of artists belong- 
ing to the Evangelical bodies. When, in 1524*, the Lutherans, under 
the lead of Osiauder, obtained control in Nurnberg, the heretics whom 
they arrested included Georg Penez, Barthel and Sebald Behem, Ludwig 
Krug, and other's. By Luther as well as by Rome Albrecht Dl'trer was 
accounted a heretic. 

The combination of all the.se factors rendered an explosion inevitablr^ 
and Gennatry was predestined to be its scene. The ground was better 
prepared for it there than elsewhere, by the deeper moral and I'eligiorrs 
errmestitess of the people atrd by the tcirdencies of the academies and 
associations with which society was honeycombed. In obedieirce to 
these influences the hunranistic movemeirt had not been pagan and 
ac'sthetic as iir Itidy, bvrt had addressed itself to the higher emotions 
and had sought to train the coirscietrcc of the irrdividual to recognise 
his direct responsibility to God mrd to his fellows. But more potent 
thair alt this were tire forces arising from the political system of 
Germany aird its rrelatiorrs with the Holy See. The Teutonic spirit of 
iiidependence had early found expression in the Sacliscusp'iegcl mrd 
.SiichtUchc WcichhUd — the laws atrd custonrs of Northerrr Germany — ■ 
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which were resolutely maintained in spite of repeated papal condemna- 
tion. Thus not only did the Church inspire there less awe than else- 
where in Europe, but throughout the Middle Ages there had been 
special causes of antagonism actively at work. 

If Italy had suffered bitterly from the Tedeschi, Germany had no 
less reason to hate the papacy. The fatal curse of the so-called Holy 
Homan Empire hung over both lands. It gave the Emperor a valid 
right to the suzerainty of the peninsula; it gave the papacy a tra- 
ditional claim to confirm at its discretion the election of an Emperor. 
Conflicting and incompatible pretensions rendered impossible a perma- 
nent truce between the representatives of Charlemagne and St Peter. 
Since the age of Gregory VII the consistent policy of Rome had 
been to cripple the Empire by fomenting internal dissension and ren- 
dering impossible the evolution of a strong and centralised govern- 
ment, such as elsewhere in Europe was gradually overcoming the 
centrifugal forces of feudalism. This policy had been successful and 
Germany had become a mere geographical expression — a congeries of 
sovereign princes, petty and gi’eat, owning allegiance to an Emperor 
whose dignity was scarce more than a primacy of honour and whose 
actual power was to be measui'ed by that of his ancestral territories. The 
result of this was that Germany lay exposed defenceless to the rapacity 
and oppression of the Roman Curia. Its multitudinous sovereigns had 
vindicated their independence at the cost of depriving themselves of 
the strength to be derived from centralised union. Germany was the 
ordinary resource of a Pope in financial straits, through the exaction 
of a tithe, the raising of the annates, or the issue in unstinted volume of 
the treasure of the merits of Chi'ist in the form of an unremitting stream 
of indulgences which sucked up as with a sponge the savings of the 
people. Nor could any steady opposition be offered to the absorption 
of the ecclesiastical patronage by the Curia, through which benefices were 
sold or bestowed on the cardinals or their creatures, and no limits 
could be set on appeals to the Holy See which enlarged its jm-isdiction 
and impoverished pleaders by involving them in interminable and 
ruinous litigation in the venal Roman Courts. 

It was in vain that in 1438 the Roman King Albert II endeavom’ed 
to emulate Charles VII of France by proclaiming a Pragmatic Sanction 
defining the limits of papal authority. He died the next year and was 
followed by the feeble Frederick III, during whose long reign of fifty- 
three years the imperial authority was reduced to a shadow. It was 
probably to procure a promise of papal coi’onation that, in 1448, he 
agreed to a Concordat under which the reservation of benefices to the 
Pope, ^ made by John XXII and Benedict XII, _ was assured ; the 
election of bishops was subjected to papal confirmation with the privi- 
lege of substituting a better candidate by advice of the Sacred College , 
canonries and other benefices falling vacant during the six imeven 
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inontlis yiciti concwled to the Pope and a promise was made that the 
annates should be moderate and be payable in instidments durin*; two 
ywire. This was a triumph of Ibdian diplomacy, for the leaven of Easel 
was still working in Germany, and the llasiliiui anti-Pope, Felix V, was 
endeavouring to secure recognition. Eut Aeneas Sylvius notilied iVicholirs V 
tliat tin's was only a truce, not a permanent peace, and that the utmost 
skill would be required to avert a rupture, for there were dangerous 
times ahe;td and currents under the surface that would call for careful 
piloting. 

Adviuitageous jis the Concordat was to Home, the Curia could not 
be restrained to its observance and, in 1155, the three Spiritual Elec- 
tors of JIainz, Trier, and Cologne, united in complaint of ib violation. 
With otlier bishops and princes of tlie Empire they bound themselves 
to rejiat a tithe demanded by Calixtus lU and to send his pardoners 
biick across the Alps with empty purses; tlicy agitated for the enforce- 
ment of the canons of Conshmee and Easel and urged Frederick IH to 
proclaim a Pragmatic Sanction. Various assemblies were held during 
the next two years to promote these objeeb and, in 1457, Dr Martin 
Meyer, chancellor of the iVrchbishop of Mainz, in a letter to Aeneas 
Sylvius, bitterly conqdained of the papal exactions, whereby Germany 
was drained of ib gold and that nation which, by ib valour, had won the 
Homan Empire and had been the mistress of the world was reduced to 
want and servitude, to grief and squalor. Calixtus met the German 
complainb with a serene consciousness of the weakness of his adver- 
saries. To the prelates he wrote threatening them with punishment, 
spiritual and temporal. To Frederick he admitted tliat mistakes might 
have been made in tire pressure of business but there hod been no 
iiiteirtional violation of the Concordat. It was true that the Holy See 
rvas suprenre and was not to be fettered by the terms of any agreement ; 
but .'.till, out of liberality and love of peace and aii'ection for the person 
of the Eurperor, the compact should be observed. No one must dare to 
oppose the Hoimui Church; if Germany thought it had reason to com- 
plain it could iqrpeal to him. The result corresponded to the expeeta- 
tions of Calixtus; the confederates suspected tlieir leader. Archbishop 
Dietrich of Mainz, of desiring to sell them; and alter some further 
agibiliou in ll58 tlie movement fell to pieces. 

It wiis pronjptly followed by another of even more dangerous aspect. 
Dietrich of Mainz died, Jlay G, 1459, and was succeeded by Diether 
von I.->enburg. Pius II, then Aeneas Sylvius, had negotiated the Con- 
cordat of l-WS which stipulated tliat annates should be moderate and be 
payable by iustidnienb, yet he refused to coniinn Diether except on 
condition tliat he would satisfy the demtmds of the Camera for his 
inmates. Diether's envoys agreed, and the cost of the confirmation was 
fixed at 20,550 gulden, to be advanced on tlie spot by Homan biuikers. 
'Ihe-io accordingly paid the .-hares of the Pope, the CardiiuJs, and the 
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lo\ver officials, taking from them receipts which bore that they would 
retund the money in case Diether failed to meet the obligatioi given 
by his agents. He claimed that the amomit was lai-gely in excess of all 
precedent, repudiated the agreement, and disregarded the consequent 
excommunication. The residt of this scandalous transaction was a series 
ot distiu-bances which kept Germany in tm-moil for thi-ee years. Leagues 
were formed to replace Frederick III by George Podiebrad, and to 
adopt as the laws ot the land the Basilian canons, one of which ab- 
rogated the annates, Gregor Heimbm-g was sent to France to an-ange 
foi common action against the Floly See, and there seemed to be a 
prospect that Germany at last might assert its independence of the 
Curia, But the papal agents with profuse promises detached one member 
of the alliance after another, and finally Diether was left alone. He 
offered submission, but Pius secretly sent to Adolf of Nassau, one of the 
canons of Mainz, a brief appointing him Archbishop and removing 
Diether. This led to a bloody war between the rivals until, in October, 
1463, they reached a compromise, Adolf retaining the title and conceding 
to Diether a portion of the territory. Thus the papacy triumphed 
thi-ough its habitual policy of dividing and conquering. There could be 
no successful resistance to oppression by alliances in which every member 
felt that he might at any moment be abandoned by his allies. Yet this 
fruitless contest has special interest in the fact that Diether issued. 
May SO, 1462, a manifesto calling upon all German princes to take to 
heart the example of injustice and oppression of which they might be 
the next victims, and this manifesto, we axe told, was printed by 
Gutenberg — an omen of the aid which the new art was to render in 
the struggle with Home. 

Even more bitter was the conflict, lasting from 1457 to 1464, between 
Sigismund Duke of Tyrol and Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, as Bishop of 
Brixen, arising from his praiseworthy attempt to reform his clergy. In 
this struggle Sigismund had the support of both clergy and people 
and was able to disregard the interdicts freely launched upon the land, 
as Avell as to resist the Swiss whom Pius II induced to take up arms 
against him. He held out bravely, and the matter was finaUy settled 
by an agreement in which he asked for pardon and absolution, thus 

saving the honour of the Holy See. -i u 

If this was a diwvn battle between the secular power and the Church, 
it did not lessen the effect of the triumphs which the Curia had won 
in the contests with the great Archbishops of Mainz. Unsuccessful 
resistance leads to fresh aggression and it is not to be supposed that 
Rome failed to make the most of her victories over the German Church. 
At the great assembly of the clergy at Coblenz, in 1479, there were 
countless complaints of the Holy See. chiefly ducted against its viola- 
tions of the Concordat, its unlawful taxation, the pnvileps to 

the Mendicant Orders, and the numerous exemptions. It was doubtless 

44 
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tl)i.s (hiiwiistmtioi) th.it kd, in MSO, lo the Jic^'otiation of an agi-eemonfc 
between Sixtus IV and llie Emperor Ercdei'ick, in wln’ch tlie latter was 
j)le(lged to keep Gcrnmny obedient to tlie I’ope, while the Po 2 )e wtis to 
bUsUiin tile Emperor with the free use of censures. This meant encourage- 
ment to fresh aggressions; and the iiulignation of the clergy found 
cxjircssion in the grievances presented, in 1510, to the Einpei'or-Elcct 
^Maximilian. Tiiey iLsserted with scant ceremony that the papacy could 
be restrained by no agreements or conventions, seeing that it gi'anled, 
for the beneiit of the vilest pemons, dispensations, suspensions, revo- 
cations, and other devices for nullifying its promises and evading its 
wliok'.some regulations; the elections of prelates were set aside; the 
rigid of choosing provosts, ivhich many Cliapters had purchased with 
heavy payments, was disregaixlcd ; the greater benefices and dignities 
were bestowed on the Cardinals and IVothonotaries of the Curia; expec- 
tatives were granted without number, giving rise to ruinous litigation ; 
annates were exacted promptly and mercilessly and sometimes more was 
cxtortcxl than was due; the cure of souls was committed by Home to 
lliose fitted rather to take charge of mules than of men; in order to 
rai.se money, new indulgences were issued, with suspension of the old, the 
laity being thus made to murmur against tlie clergy; tithes were e.\'acted 
under the pretext of wav against the Timlcs, yet no expeditions were sent 
forth; and cases which should be tried at home were canned without 
chstinction to Home. I^Iaximilian ivas sezlously considering a plan for 
releasing Germany from the yoke of the Curia, and for preventing tlie 
transfer to Home of the large sums which Jidius II was employing to his 
special detriment ; he thought of the withdrawal of the annates and of 
tiie appointment of a perimuient legate, who should be a German and 
exercise a general jurisdiction. Hut Jacob ^Vimplieling, who was con- 
sulted by Uie Emperor-Elect, while expressing himself vigorously os to the 
.siiilering of Germany from the Curia, thought it wiser to endure in the 
hope of amendment than to risk a scliism. Amendment, however, in 
obedience to any internal inij)ul.-.e, was out of the question. Tlie Latenm 
Council met, deliberated, and dissolved without offering to the most 
sanguine the slightest rational expectation of relief. Tiie only resource 
lay in revolulion, and Germany was ready for the signal. In 1521 the 
Nuncio Aleander writes that, five yearn before he hud mentioned to 
Pope lao his dmid of a German uprising, he had heard from many 
Germans that they were only wailing for some fool to open his mouth 
against Home. 

If Geniiiuiy was thus the prede.stiucd scene of the outbreak, it was 
also tile land in which the chances of success were the greatest. The 
M-rv pulilical condition whicli bafilcd all attempts at self-protection like- 
v.i'c Eirretl the oay to the suppre.'-sion of the iiiowiiifid. A single 
prince, like the Elector Ercilerick of Saxony, could protect it in its 
infancy, -ts tlie revolt made progress other princes could join it, 
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--.jjirit of rrotcbtiuiti'sui. If the Church required their support she must 
yield to their exigencies ; she could no longer claim to decide peremp- 
torily and without iippeal <is to the boundary-line between the spiritual 
and the tempond aiitliority in the dominioiis of each of them; and she 
could Jio longer shield her cr-imiiuds from their justice. Together with 
the progrc.'.s of the Keformation, a pli.'ise of absolute juonarchy had 
developed ibelf tlu'ough which the European nations p.'isscd, and the 
enforcement of the regtdia put an end to a huge poi't of the grievances 
wliich had caused the Cluu-ch of the fifteenth century to be so llereely 
hated. U^ietlicr or not the populations uere benefited by the change 
of masters, the Clmrch Wiis no longer responsible; and for the loss of 
lier tempond authority and the linnl secuijirisalion of her temporalities 
slie has found recompense tenfoUl in the renewed vigour of her spiritutd 
vitality. 
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LEADING EVENTS. 

VoL. I. 


ISn Cotmoil of Vienne. Beginning of Cliurcb reform sclicmei^. 

1358 Omipnlion of GaBipoli by tbo Ottoman 'J’lirka, 

1363 Jolm II of France gives the Duchy of Burgundy to his son Philip, 

1369 M.-irriago of PJiilip of Burgundy and Margaret of Flanders. 

137‘1 Death of I’etrarch. 

1378 Beginning of the Grc.at Scliism. 

1380c. Gerard Grooto inatitutas tlio Brotherhood of the Common Life at Deventer. 
1382 Battle of Roosebeko. 

1386 Fniiudation of Windeshem by Florcntiu.s Radc'vynznon. 

1397-1400 Manuel Chrysoioras lecture.s on Greek at Florence. 

1409 Council of Pisa, 
l‘il-4-18 Council of Constance. 

I‘il5 Capture ol Ceuta by the I’ortug\icso. 

1416 Venetian victory over tho Turks at G.allipoli, 

1419 Pliilip tlio Good succeeds to tho Burgundi.an dominiona. 

1422 Piiilip the Good purch.ases the county of Namur. 

1423 Fo.scari elected Doge of Venice. 

1425 Vittorino da Feltro's school established at Mantua. 

1426 Dom Henriquo of Portugal navigates tho Guinea Coast .and engages in the 

slave-trade. 

1427 Francesco Filelfo profcs.sor of Greek and Latin at Florence. 

1431-49 Council of Ikascl. 

1433 Duke Pliilip sovereign of Hainault, Holland, Zeeland, and Friesland. 

1435 Pu.aco of Arras. 

N.aplc.s under tho IIouso of Aragon. 

1436-7 . Reforming Synod.s at Ferrara, Braga, London, and Salzburg, 

1437 Niccolo do’ Niccoli bequeathes to Cosmo do' Medici, etc., the nucleus of tho 

Mcdiccan and S.au Marco Lihr.arie.s. 

1438 Council of Florence. Greek and Latin Churches in conference. 

Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. 

Resistance of Bruges crushed by Duke Philip. 

Goinistos Plothon at Florence. 

1439 The tailk made permanent in Franco. 

14-40 L. Valla publishes his tract on tho “Donation of Constantino.” 
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I- iil c. niom-Tj a Kempis writes Iho De Jmiialione Chrisli. 

II- 15 I’iiilip the Good purcha'CS tiio duchy of Luxemburg. 

IJcato ixjreiizo Giustiniau first Patriarch of V’euico. 

Portuguese reach Bilad Gisana (Guinea) and tho Senegal. 

1115 .Merckant Adventurers rcinovo their factory from Bruges to Antwerp. 

1117 Do.ath of Kilippo Maria Visconti, Duko of .Mil.an. 

Demetrius Ch.ilcondylaa at Romo and Perugia. 

Election of Pope Nicholas V, chief founder of tho Vatican Library. 

IMS Concordat between Frederick III and tho Pope. 

IMS Felix V, tho ho-.l anti-pojic, resigns. 

1-ilD 53 Knglish driven from I-'rance, except Calais and Guine.s. 

1151 Cardinal Nichol.as of Cusa begins hi.s reforming progress from Salzburg to 
Utrecht. 

1153 Capture of CousUntinoplo by Mohammad 11. 

Charles tho Bold crushes Ibo Ghentors at Gavro. 

1-151 Peace of Lodi. 

Diet of Frankfort. 

115G Turks repulsed at Belgrado by John Iluiiy.adi. Surrender of tho Acropolis 
by tho Last Duke of .Vthens. 

Miiziirin mile printed. 

1-157 De»ths of Wladisl.av of Hungary and Bohemia, and of Fosciri, DogO of 
Venice. 

115G 71 John .Vrgyropoulos occupies Greek chair at Florenco. 

1-153 .Maltbi:us Corviiius ascends Iluiigariau throne. 

Klcction of Pius 11 (Aeneas .Sylvius). 

De.ith of Alfim.so of Anigon. Ferdinand (Ferranto), King of Naples. 

1-159 Congres-s of Mantua. 

1-lCO Death of Dom ilcnriquc, Iffanto of Portugal. 

c. Roman Acadciny founded by Juliu.s Pomponius Lietua. 

1-161 Ixjuis XI succeeds Charlc-s VI 1 as King of Franco. 

Kdward IV King of England. 

1-163 Venice at war with tho 'J’urks. 

.Mohanuu.-id .acknowleilges Scaiiderheg a,s sovereign of AlbauLa. 

1-161 tieorgo Podicbr.id, King of Buhemi.'t, huiunioned to Romo on charge of 
heresy. 

Ixjuis XI forbids public.ation of p.apal bulls without royal ejcequalur. 

1465 Charles the Bold and League of tho Public Weal be.iiego Pari.s. Thu Somme 
towns recovered by Burgundy. 

1-1G7 Charle.s the Bold succeeds Philip tho Good .xs Duko of Burgundy. 

1-163 S.-vck of Liege by Charles tlie Bold. 

Charles tho Bold marries .Margarut, sifter of EchrarJ King of England. 

1469 .MarrLigo of Isabel of Castile, and Ferdinand of .-Vragon. 

Chark'--. tho Bold ckaims ducal authority over all West Friesland. 

t'oulh-El-x-s «ilh Breisgati .acquired hy Charles. 

Isircuzo du’ .Medici head of tlio Florentiuo titate. 

1-170 .N’egroi>oulcs in tlio haiuLs of tho Turks. 

1471 .\lU-rl .Vchille.s, Elector of Brandenburg. 

Fumidatiou of kigoLntdt University. 

1172 Uoncord.at beta ecu Ixjuis XI .and .Sixtus IV. 

1473 .tdiil.’fii (.M.ark Brandenburg). 

Extinction ol iudejicndenco of Arni.agnac, Rouerguo. and La .Marcho. 

Cliarle-S tlio Bold in jK>s.sessiou of Gcldcrs. 

1-171 Charles tho Bold ln -a-gcs N'ea.vi. Ho is opposed hy AL-citiau “New League" 
and S.vL-.i “Old U-aguo." 
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1474 


1475 

1476 


1477 


1478 


1479 


1480 


1481 


1482 


1483 


1484 


1485 


Isabel, Queen of Castile. 

The Swiss support revolt of Charles' Alsatian vassals and 
Comte. 

Alexander Hegius at Deventer School. 

English invasion of France. Treaty of Pecquigny, 
Charles tho Bold aiuioxos Lorraine. 


invade Franche 


Defeat of Charles tho Bold near Granson. 

Defeat of Cliarles at Morat. 

Iludolpli Agricola at Ferrara. 

George Hormonynms in Paris. 

Defeat and death of Charles the Bold at Nancy. 

Marriage of Mary of Burgundy and iMaxirailian. 

Peace of Olmutz. Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia ceded to Matthias Corvmus. 
Ilanseatic factory of Novgorod reduced by Ivan, Czar of Russia. 

The Groote PHvikijie gi-auted by Mary of Burgundy, 

Council of Seville. 

Establishment of Inquisition in Ciastile. 

Inkrcursus between England and tho Netherlands. 

Peace of Constantinople. End of Veiiclian war. 

Rout of Turks at Kenyermezo (Transylvania). 

Ferdinand inherits Aragon. 

Ma.'ciinilian defeats Louis XI at Guinegaste. 

Council of Coblenz. Grievances of German clergy against Holy See. 
Turkish .seizure of Otranto. 

Ludovico Sfoi-za seizes govermnout of Milan. 

Maximilian in possession of Lu.voniburg. 

Death of Mohammad 11. 

jVugovin dominions (except Lorraine) pass to Crown of Franco. 
Maximilian obtains Geldors. 

Freiburg and Solothurn join Swiss Confederation. 

Venetian attack on Ferrara. 

Peace of Arras. Duchy of Burgundy incorporated in French kingdom. 
Torquemada Grand Inquisitor in Spain. 

Marsilio Ficiuo’s Latin translation of Plato printed. 

Death of Louis XI of France and accession of Charles VIII. 

Maximilian accepts peace of Arras. His campaign against Utrecht. 
Mendoza Archbishop of Toledo. 

Inquisition extended to Aragon. 

Estates of Tours. 

Election of Pope Innocent VIII. 

Peace of Bagnolo ends IVar of Ferrara. 

Berthold of Hcnneberg Elector of Mainz. 

Matthias Corvinus takes Vienna and annexes Lower Austria. 

Berthold of Mainz proposes Establishment of the Landfrkde. 


Diet of Kuttenberg. , • tm- 1.^1 cv t 

Battle of Bosworth. Accession of Henry VII, who marries Elizabeth of York. 

1485-9 Linacrc, Grocyu, and IV. Latimer go to Italy. 

1486 Capo of Good Hope circumnavigated by Bartolommeo Diaz. 

Maximilian elected King of the Romans. 

Frederick tho lYise Elector of Saxony. 

Linacre and Grocyn in Italy. 

1487 Swabian League founded. 

1488 Maximilian in captivity at Bruges. , . ^ 

Duke Albert of Saxony Governor-General m the Netherlands, 
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HS9 Diet of Frankfort Free iniponal towns secure riglit of appearing at DieU. 
IIGO Death of Matthias Corvinus and expulsion of Hungarians from Vienna. 

\riai!i?Iav of Ihjlicmia succec(l.s to Hungary. 

Favoii.irol.a return.s to Florence. 

1191 F.avonarob Prior of San .Marco. 

Imperial reform ciTorts at Diet of Nurnherg, 

— — Marriage of Charles VllI of Franco and Anno of Britinny. 

1192 Sjani.ih cijiedilion under Cristoforo (iolomho discovers America. 

Fall of (Iranada and extinction of Moorish Kingdom. 

Death of Lorenzo do* .Medici. Election of Pope Alexander VL 

Siege of lloulogno. Treaty of Etaplcs. 

Hctichlin takes up the study of Hehrmr. 

1193 Papal hall divides field of oceanic cntcrpri.so hotweon Spain and Portugal. 
- — Death of Emperor Frederick III and acecs-sion of Maximilian, 

Treaty of Senlis. Artois and Fr;«ncho Comte restored by Charles VIII. 

Treaty of Harcclon.a. Charles VIII restores Uoussillon and Cerdagno. 

.Marri.agc of Maximilian and lliaiica Maria Sforza. 

- — Aldo .Manuzzio begins scries of Greek editions at Venico. 

119-1 Death of Ferdinaml (Ferrante) of Naples. 

Charles VHl eaters Italy. 

Expulsion of the .Medici from Florence. 

Charle.s reaches Florence, and marches on Romo. 

— Itofonn of Florcntino Con.stitution under influcnco of Savonarola, 

Sir FMward Poyniiiga ojieiis Parliament of Drogiicda. 

De.alh of Politian. 

— Selxtilian IJnint'.s XarremchiJ} printed at Rascl. 

1193 Charles enters Nap!c.s as coinpicror. 

lx.aguo against Franco hetivccn Iho Pope, Maximilian^ Ferdinand, Milan, 

and Venice. 

Cliarles le.avc3 Naple.s. liattlo of Fomovo. 

Diet of Wonn.s. 'llio reforming Etlkt of Wornu. 

HOG F’rcnch dispossc.-.'sed in Naples. 

I'.ailuro of .Maxiniili.an's Italian campaign. 

Diet of Lind.au. 

Disfranchisement of Poli.sh {ic.a.<!.antfi. 

ilii^nitj lulercurttu between Fhjglanil and tho Netherlands. 

'Ilio Infanto Juana marries Archduke Philip. 

— Henry VHl'i charter to John Calml .and his sons. 

1196- 7 Vtij-ago of John C.alwt to coasts of Labrador and Ncivfoundland. 

1197 Vasco da Ganta doubles the Capo of Good Ilopo and readies Calicut 
H,tvhlishment of pennanent Reiehikammer<jerich(, 

infante Juan marries .M.argaret, .Maximilhan's daughter. 

Collap-o of tho Perkin Marbcck conspiracy. 

1197- 8 Synods of Alcala and Talavera, 

1153 Accfc-sion of laiuis XH of F'raucc. Duchy of Orleans and County of IJloi.'' 
united to Crown. 

Execution of Savomarola. 

Death of Torijuemad.a, 

F-ra-iuim at Oxfonl. Colct returns from Italy. 

1199 Peace of ItiHcl recognises Swiss independence of imperial juriiidicliou. 

I’in/on and Amerigo Vespucci rediscover America. 

Kcvolt in UnmaiLa. 

,\lf.al.i l.’nivcriily founded. 

— — Fir.t comiuest of .Miliui by Ix>uU XU. 
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Tcaa Ijcgiiia operations in tho Romagna. 

1500 Second French expedition to Italy. Conquest of Milan 
Papal Jubilee. 

Diet of Augsburg and cstablislmient of Council of Regency. 

Second treaty between Franco and Spain for partition of Naples. 

Cabnil discovers the Brazilian coast. 

Aldo's Neucademia foinidcd. 

1501 Granada declared Christian. Rebellions in the West. Royal army defeated 

at Rio Verde. 

Joint attack on Naples by Franco and Ar.agon. 

Ba-sol and SchafThausen join Swi.ss Confederacy. 

Brcacli between M.aximilian and the Diet of Niimberg, 

1502 IVar between Franco and Aragon. 

Cesare tiltes Urbinoj Canierina, etc. 

I.slam proscribed tlirougliont Castile. 

Krasnius’ Euaheiridion Militis Christinni. 

Wittenberg University founded. 

1503 GonzAlo do Cordova defeats tlie French at Cerignola and on the Garigliano. 

Croivn of Naples added to those of Castile, Ar.agon, and Sicily. 

Accc.ssion of Rope Julius II. Fail of Cesaro Borgia. 

French armies iuvado Spain but accomplish nothing. 

150-1 Heath of Isabel of C.astilo and accession of Juana and Archduke Philip 
I'crdinand regent 

Dukes of Bavari.a-Munich acquire l^ndshut dominions. 

Treaty of Maximilian at Gmiindcii with Czar IFasilici Ivanovic. 

Marriage of Margaret of Fhigland to James IV of Scotland. 

1505 Capture of Mer.s-cl-Kobir, stronghold of Barbary pirates. 

Trciity of Salamanca. Cirstilo and Ar.agon disunited. 

Diet of Cologne. Ma.xiinilian’8 in/lucnce restored. 

1508 Anno of Hungary betrothed to Archduke Ferdinand. 

Death of Arebduko Philip. 

1507 Cordova rises against Inquisition. Ximcncs Grand Inquisitor. 

Diet of Constance. Inipcri.al refornrs. 

Ferdinand takes over government of Ca.stile. 

First Greek press in Paris. 

1507-15 Maximilian’s daughter Margaret regent in Netherlands. 

1508 Capture of Peiron de la Gomera by Pedro Navarro. 

Lejig-uo of Cambr.ay. 

iVI.aximilian adopts title of Emperor-Elect before coronation. 

Publication of Anuidis of Gaul. 

1509 Venetian defeat by French .at Aguadollo. 

Oran captured by Ximcncs. . , rr i • e 

Accession of Henry VIII of England. Ilis marriage with Kath.anne of 

1510 Diet of Aug-sburg rejects further reform proposals by Ma.vimilian. 

Griev.ance 3 of the German clergy presented to the Emperor-Elect 

Death of Pedro Navarro. „ e n 

Julius II comes to terms with Venice. Break-up of Le.ague of Cambray. 

Goa captured by Albuquerque for Portugal. 

1510-13 Era.smus tcaebes Greek at Cambridge. 

1511 Scliismatic.al General Council (French) at lisa. 

Albuquerque takes Malacca. 

The Holy League. 

1512 Acce-ssion of Selim L 
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1512 U-vtUts of Ravenna. Dc.ath of Ga-itou do I’oix. 

SwL'J conquest of .Milan. .M-a-simili-ino .Sforea Duko. 

|{t>toration of the .Mcilici at Florence. 

Reiieaal of tho .Swaliian League. 

F.ailuro of Eii;;ll3h expedition lor recovery of Guyeniio, 

Julius II annexea Pamia .and I’iacoura, 

Ahvi invades Navarre. 

Last reforming IJiet held at Colo<jnc. 

New Ic-i^nics bclueon .‘Scotland and France, and Letiveen Kniporor and Popo. 

Dean Colet founds St Paul'a School. 

1513 Death of Julius II and accession of I.eo X. 

Kcnu'val of tho jc.a;,'uo hetucen Franco and Venice. French attempt to 

recover .Milan defeated at Novani. 

Ilattio of Floddcu. 

Ilattio of Guinej.'asto (Rattlo of tho Spurs) and Capture of Terouanno. 

Appcnzcll joins Swi.ss Confederacy. 

.Machi.avelli'a Prince written. 

1514 .Mary, sister of Ilenr}’ Vlll, marries foiuis XII of Franco. 

M’olioy Archbishop of York. 

Greek text of AVio Tcriamcnl printed by order of Xiiuenes at Alcala. 

Vol. 1 of EjiUtolae Obscuroruin Virorwn appears. 

1515 Deatl) of I.ouis XII and acccs-sion of Francis J. Italian expedition and 

victory of .Mari;;nano. French recover .Milan. 

Congress at Vieniua arranges niarri.igo treaties bet^veen Maximilian’s grandson 

and M’ladislav's daughter, and Wladislav’s sou and Ma.ximiliau’s grand- 
daughter. 

Maximilian's grandson, Uio Infanto Charles, lakes over tho government of 

tho Nctherl.ands, 

Navarro incorporated with C.ostilo. 

M'oLcy created Cardinal. 

Duko of Albany Regent of Scotland. 

151G End of War of Cambray, Ie.aving Franco in posses^sion of Milan and Spain 
of Naplc-S. 

Death of Ferdin-md. Charles proclaimed lung with his mother Juana. 

Ximeues regent in Castile. 

Treaty of Noyon. 

Concordat belvtcen Popo Loo X and Francis. 

Sir Thomas .More’s UlopUi published, 

Erasmus' Greek Teatanient published by Froben at Basel. 

StaupiU jjreaehes at Nurnberg on Jiulijication by Faith, 

151G-7 Conquest of Syria and Egypt by Selim. 

1517 Lullier's Tlic-ios published at M'ittenberg. 

Vol, II of Ephiolae Oi.>curorurn Virorum appears. 

1513 .Meeting of -luatrian listates at Innsbruck. 

Peace between England and F'rance. Charles accedes. 

.Melanchtljou Profe3.-.or of Greek at IVittenberg. 

1519 Death of .Maximilian. Cliarle-s V Emperor. 

1519-21 Sjvvni--h expedition under Magalhaes accourplishes tho westward p.assago 
to tho Far East. 
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Aeciaiuoli, Franco, Duko of Atlicna, 7-i 
AcuIhiiaquO, tho (“Stronj' nion"), ^roxican 3 , 


Acuua, Don Alonzo Oaorio do, 
of Zamora, IcaJa revolt of Con 
371 


Bishop 

nineroi. 


Adil Klian, ruler of Goa, 31 
Adrian VI (Adrian of Dtrcchl), Pope, the 
fall of lUioiica ami, 'Jl; bpaiiish regent, 
3G3, 372 sqq., -Ju?; at Louvain Univer- 
sity, -130, 071 j Giuirch reform and, G78; 
Erasmus and, CS2 j failure of, G91 
Aegidius of Viterbo, G18 
Aeneas Sylvius, iSce Piua II, Pope 
Atfoiiso V, Kiug of Portugal, the Guinea 
trade and, 10; scliemea of explorotion 
and, 19, 21 

Africa, exploration of, 13 sqq., 17, 20 
Agnadcllo, Venetian defeat at (1509), 133, 
210 


Agricola. Budolf (I’oolof Iluysmaun), -130, 
509, 572, 031 

jlides. See Franco, taxation in 
iVilly, Pierre do. Cardinal, doctrine of 
Conciliar authority of, 033 _ 

Aix, Gilbert Genebrard, Archbishop of, G15 
Alain le Grand, Lord of Albret. A’rcAlbrot 
Alava, incorporated in Castile, 235 
Albania, Scanderbeg and, 70, 71; Venice 
Cghta the Turks iu, 80 
Albany, .illexandcr Stewart, Duko of, -181 

John Stewart, Duke of (son of 

jVlexander), 481, 488 

Albert, King of Poland, See John rUbeit 

JI (Albert V of Austria), King of tho 

Itomans, reforms of, iu tho Empire, 294; 
G87 

IV, Dnko of Bavaria-Sfunich. See 

Bavaria 

Alberti, Leo Battista, architect, 559 
Albertini, Francesco, Italian scholar, 519 
Albizzi, Luca, supporter of iSavouarola, 1G9 
Oiovfuina, 170 

Albornoz, Gil Alvarez Carillo, Cardinal, 
237, CG3 

Albret, Alain lo Grand do, Siour dTMbret 
and Count of Dreux, 893 eqq., 397 

Catherine do. Queen of Navarro, 360 

Charlotte do, marriage of, to Ceaara 

Borgia, 120 


Albret, Henri de, Kiug of Navarro, 378 

Jean do, ^ng of Navarre, 366 

Albuquerque, Affonso de, crusading schemes 
of, 11; capture of Goa by, 31 
illcala, University of, founded by Ximenes, 
355, 380, 022, 651 
Alcantara, Order of, 11 
Alcuin, and the schools of Charles the Great, 

Aleaiidcr, Girolamo, Cardinal, Hector of 
University of Paris, 575; the Keforma- 
tiou and, 078 ; 686, 690 
Aleppo, trade of, 32; Turkish victory at 
(1516), 91 

Aicria, John Andreas de Bossi, Bishop of, 
558 

Alessandria, fall of (1499), 121 
Alexander I, Kiug of Poland, 315 

V (Philargi), Pope, 268 

VI (Itodrigo Borgia), Pope, 105 ; 

elected, 225; question of deposition of, 
110; Savonarola and, 149, 177 sqq.; 
allied with Naples, 227 sq.; treats with 
Charles VIII, 231; tiio Orsini and, 223; 
allied with Franco, 124, 236-9; Church 
reform and, 620 ; nepotism of, 234 ; 
cwtiavagaut and splendid, 667; methods 
of raising money used by, 669, 070, 672; 
a pluralist, 059 ; death and character of, 
12G, 195. 241 

Alexius III, Emperor of the East, 255 
Alfonso II, King of Naples, 105, 110, 114, 
231 

V of Aragon, King of Naples, 560 

Algonquina, the, 31 ; origin of name, 44 
Alidosi, Francesco, Cardinal, 136, 249, 
250 

iUlfigro, Ives do, French general in Italy, 
117, 122 sq., 126, 129, 137 _ 

AHomand, Cardinal do, of Avignon, 023 
Almeida, Don Francisco do, first Viceroy of 
Portuguese India, 31 _ _ 

Alopa, Laurentiua Fraucisci de, Italian 
printer, 502 

Alost, negotiations at (1482), 445 
Alsace, the “New League” of towns of, 
against Charles tho Bold, 295, 307 ; the 
south acquired by Charles tho Bold, 390 
Alva, Dou Ferdinand do Toledo, Duke of 
(d. 1527), 480 
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AtvJ.inn.lUrtolommeo do (Vcnetinn ."cnoral), 
131 «a.. 107 

.Initlii of Oisu!, SpanOh romanco, 331 
Aiiilnirio, Cliarlcado, Seigneur dcClmumont, 
133, liO. 135 fg. 

Georges lie. Cardinal of Rouen, 123, 

120. 21.5, 3=3. -115 
Amlirogini, Angelo. So€ Politian 
Aini ric-i, ColoinLo and the discovery of, 
21-1, .518; tho Cabota and,31-5; Jlagal- 
lia'a and, 30 ; ciploralion of, by Verar.- 
cano, it/., 13 ; inllucnco of discovery of, 
13, 17 S'l , 30, 02, 03, 518; trc.a.suro sent 
from, 13, 10. .518; C.arSicr explores, -11; 
Huguenot ECttlementa in, ISaqri.; Eng- 
li.li in, 50 sriij., 50; lIonLaigao and, 
5.8 pipj., C3; C.ilholic Chiircb in, 00 egil.; 
B.icon and, 03 fijq. ; Europc.an capit.aliata 
and. 518. SrrofiO Brazil, Florida, Mexico, 
I’oru 

.\inmirato Scipiono, Florcntino historian, 
200 


Amsterdaro, cominerci.al rise of, ISO 
Ancoa.i, death of Puts 11 at, 70 
■Indalucia. l.'-'.abelU in (1177), 351 
Angelico, Fr.H. 108, 017 
.Vnglura, Peter Martyr of. histori.an, the 
Brcadei of, 53; 218. 370 
Angouteme, Cliarlca d’Orleans, Connt of 
(d. 1100), 303 

Fniiicia, Count of. Sot Francis I, 

Kin;; of Fr.iuco 

-Vnguillara, faloof, to Yirginio Orsini, 110; 

recovered by .Moxander VI, 233 
Angu •, .Irchib.ild Boiigl.as, Earl of, marriage 
of, with Margaret Tudor, '18.5 
.\njou, annexed to the French Crown, 390 

Ch.arli's IV, Du’m 3 of Anjou and Count 

of M.iinc, 108, 3'JO 

I.oui.4 I, Piiko of, 10.8 

Boiiia III, Duke of, 108 

Itiinl, Duke of. King of Sicily, etc., 

108. .300 

.\nno do Caudale’, Queen of Hungary, 330 
.tune, Duclieaacf BriUnny, Queen of Fr.aucc. 
.Maiimilian and. 302. 39.5, 130 ; Cliarlcs 
VIH marries, 111, 150. 107; Loui.aXlI 
and, lt3 ; Henry VII and, -ICO; death of, 
133 

of Beaiijeu. Sfe Bourbon 

of Huiigarj- and Bohemia, consort of 

the Emperor Ferdinand I, 318 
.Innoiic, capluro of, by the French (1190), 
IJl 


.\ut. l!.i, I-ambi rto della, betrays Mcdiccaa 
c.jn.*pit.’.ey, 175 

Archbidiop of Florence, 189, 

C17. C19 

Antwerp, cummcrcial ri'C .and iuiporlancc 
of, 12.*, I, 59. .51*7 r.pp 
.\l-,<-r>| ba, tbe.i irh printed (slition.i of, 013 
A;«j!i the {inek (.\tlu'nagor.ai, Ju.,tiii 

Mai Syr. Tati.in. 'I'licophilus, Clement of 
.\!eiar. ir.a.r.u-ibiU!iofCeiiari,a, Irenaeus, 
Grig, a), early printed editions of, 015-0 


Apologists, the Iraltn (Lactantiiia, Arnohins, 
MinneiuB Felix), early printed editions 
of. 017 

Apostolic Falliers, tho (Barnahai, Clement, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, etc.), early printed 
copies of, 011-5 

Appenzell, joins tho Swiss confederacy 
(1513), 308 

Apo-Capae-Incas, “hcadchicfs" of tho 
Peruvians, -15 

Aquinas, St Thomas, influence of, in tha 
Hcthcrlands, 027 

Aquitaine, Ch.arles, Duke of Normandy and 
Berry, brother of Louis Xf, 389 sq., 393 
Arabia, import-incc of, in trade, 23; tho 
Ottoman.s conquer, 91 
Ar.agon, constitution of, 350 sq., 053 
Ar.anda, synod of (M73), 051 
Arcmbcrg, William of. Soe La Mnrclr, 
William do 

Arcniti, Constantin, military advi.scr of 
Maximilian I, 133 
Arezzo, rebellion of (1510), 193 sq. 
Argyropoulos, John, Greek professor at 
Florence, 513 

Armagnac, Jacqncs do, Due do Nemours, 
397 

Jean V do, treachery and death of, 

390 sq., 115 

Louis do. Duo do Nemours, 397 

Aron, Peter, Prince of Moldavia, 83 
ArrabbidU, tho, 109 sq., 171 
Arras, Pcaco of (M82), 229, 391, 395, 309, 
•115; Treaty of (1135), 389, -118, 123 
Ars, Louis do (French general 1502-3), 125, 
127 

Artovclde, Jacques van, -128 
Artois, ceded by Franco (1193) to Burgundy, 
229. 302, 39.5, 151, 151 
Asclmm, Roger, and classical studies at 
Cambridge, 580 

A8p.irro3, Andr6 do Foix de, invades 
Navarro and Castilo (1521), .378 
Athens, Burreudered to tho Turks (1157), 
71. 285 

Dukes of. See AcciaiuoU 

Auliigny, Stu.art do, French general (1191), 
113, 123 sq., 155 

Aubusson, Pierre do, Grand Master of tho 
Knights of St John, 81, 80 
Audluy, Edmund, Bi.shop of Salisbury, books 
collected by, 597 

Augsburg, Diet of (1500), 303, (1510), 319; 
dcclino of, 607 

Anlio Council, the. See Heichshojruth 
Auratus (Jean Dorat), French Hellenist, 
577 

Aurisp.a, Giovanni, It.alian humanist, 5.50 
Austn.a, Duchy of, conquered by .Matthias 
Oirvinus, 293; adininistrativo lofurms of 
Maiiniili.in in, 311 sq.; tlio political 
centre of gravity of Europe, 330 

Leopold III, Duko of, 201, 312 

Auaru, political faction in laifge, 122 
AxarquU, battlo of tho (1133), 358 
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Ayala, Don Pedro de, Spanish ambassador 
ill England, -171 

Aymara-Quichua, the (Peruvians), 38, 45 
Azores Islands, discovery of, 12; projecta 
to colonise, 10, 15, 10 
AztecA (“ crane-people”), Mesicuu tribe, 
39 

Bacon, Sir Francis (Viscount St Albans 
and Baron Verulani), inlluenco of Now 
World discovery on, G2 sq. ; 205 

Boger, 18, 585; works of, 687, 

590 

Baden, Christopher I, Margrave of (Hochberg 
and), excluded from the Swabian League, 
321 

Badius Ascensius (Bade of Asche), the 
Brethren of the Common Lite and, 435 
Baeda, ecclesiastical historian, 535 
BagHone, Giampaolo, of Perugia, 194 ; sub- 
mission of, to Julius II, 128; 134; 130 
Bagnolo, Peace of (1484), between Venice, 
Milan and Naples, 237 
Bahamas, the, landing of Colombo on, 23 
Bahia dos Vaqueiros (MosselBay) discovered 
by Diaz, 17 

Bainbridgo, Cardinal Christopher, death 
of, 483 

Bakdez, Thomas, Primate of Hungary, 
33C sq. 

Balaban, Turkish general defeated by Scaa- 
derbeg, 71 

Baldwin I, King of Jerusalem, grants 
privileges to Yonatians, 254 
Bole, John, Bishop of Ossory, the Biblio* 
graphy of, 611 

Balue, Cardinal Jeon de La, Minister of 
Louis XI, 403, 415 

Barbaro, Ermalao, humanist, 657, 681 
Barbaiy pirates, Spanish attacks on (1505- 
10), 365 sq, 

Barho, Pietro. See Paul II, Pope 
Barbosa, Arias, Portuguese Helleuist, 379, 
578 

Bari, Duka of. See Milan, Dukes of (Ludo- 
vico il More) 

Barlaam, Bernard, Greek scholar and 
ambassador to Italy, 540 
Barnabotti, the, Venetian party, 282 
Baronins, Cardinal Caesar, ecclesiastical 
historian, 668, 609 

Barton, Andrew, sea-fight of, with Lord 
Thomas Howard (1511), 479 
Barzizza, Gasparino da. See Gasparino 
Baschi, Perron de, French envoy to Borne, 
110 

Basel, Council of (1431-49), 293, 385, 599, 
623, 655, 668; Peace of (1499), 307: 
joins Swiss confederacy (1501), 308 ; 
Greek books at, 599 

Basque provinces, the, in the Middle Ages, 
352 

Batarnay, Ymbert de, 403 
BAtori, Stephen, Judex Curiae of Hungary 
(1491), 339 


Batthydnyi, Balthasar, Minister of Matthias 
Gorvmus, 343 

Bavaria-Laudahut, George the Bioh, Duke 
of, 315 

Bavaria-Munioh, Albert IV, Duka of, 295 
sqq., 299 




Laudsbut succession and, 315 
Bayard, Pierre de Terrail, Seigneur de, 133, 
412, 481 

Bayazid I, Ottoman Sultan, war with Yanice, 
259, 278 


II, Ottoman Sultan, 82, 85-90, 114, 

224, 229 


Baza, capture of (1489), 358 
Beangency, Peace of (1485), 393 
Beaujeu. See Bourbon 
Beaune, Jacques de, Sieur de Semblen 9 ay, 
French Minister of Finance, 409 aq, 
Bek, Anthony, Bishop of Durham, 301 
Belgrade, siege of (1456) by the Turks, 69 ; 

capture of (1521) by the Turks, 93, 337 
BeUarmin, Cardinal Eobert, Jesuit theo- 
logian, 611 

Bellini, Gentile, paints the portrait of 
Mohammad II, 85; 284 
Bembo, Cardinal Pietro, Italian Latinist, 
56, 545, 5G0, 564 

Benedetto, Fri, and Savonarola, 188 
Benedict, St, 534 

Bentivoglio, Giovanni, 112, 123; Julius 11 
and, 128, 245 

Bentley, Biohard, English scholar, 582 
Bergamo, acquired by Venice, 280 
Bergues, Sieur de, Imperial envoy to Eng- 
land, 477 

Bernaldez, Andrd, Spanish historian, 381 
Bernard of Chartres, medieval Latinist, 


536 

ernardo, Antonio di, Medicean partisan 
(1494), 156 ^ , 

eroaldo, Filippo, the younger, Tacitus 
Annals edited by, 566 
errugete, Alonso de, Spanish sculptor, 
382 

erthold of Mainz. See Mainz 
essarion, John, Cardinal, 80, 284 
essey, Antoine de, raises Swiss troops for 
Charles VIH, 112, 117, 123 
ible early commentaries and translations, 
587, 590 sq., 593 ; early printed versions, 
639 sq.; early English, 641; Complutensiau 
polyglot, 380, 603sq. ; Brasmian and other 
edi&s, 460, 603; early printed Hebrew 
and Syriao copies, 602, 604 
ibliothecae Patrmi, early (printed) editions 
of the, 617 sq. , , , 

iel, Gabriel, last of medieval schoolmen, 

637 

igi, the, Medicean party in Florence, 157, 
175 

igne, Marguerin de la, editor of Bibliotheca 
Veterum Fatrum, 618 sq. 

Had Ghana. See Gumea 
iondo. See Blondus 
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Bif.V’ltn, Alfonso do, _ third husband of 
I.u:r<.iia Dorgia, 230, 239 
Bi'licci, \\.-\nnmo dx See Vespasiano 
IJhch IJoatli, the, ravants of, 120, otO 

Fertit, distrc'S of i'ca?,anlrj' of, 299 

Blachhiatli, O^ut at (1197). 109 
Bla.^aj, Turks tipiiliid at, 73 
lilois, TrcaticJ of (liiOl-O), 127 
Bluiidiis (I'iavio Bioudo), works of, 517 
IJuAvista (Capo Vcrdolslamls),difcovi;r<;d, 15 
Uobavac, captured by tho Turks, 73 
Boccaccio, Giovanni di Ccttaldo, oil, 519 
Bv.ohard, Jiaii, Bishop of Avraucltc-s, 637 
Buvtiui(.Viiiciu-< ilanltus Tonjuatus Severi- 
nus, 173-520 c.), iutlucnco of, 531 
Bo„'omils, Greek sect in Bosnia, 71 
Boiteim, Hans, Genaan sectary. 071 sq. 
Bohemia, under Gcor,;o I’odiebrad,293, 331; 
internal decay of, 329; acquired by tho 
ilababnrgs, 329 sq., 310; comparison of, 
with Hungary, 330 tq., 311 sqq. ; religious 
tronb!esiu,331.333, 310; geographicaland 
political slruetiiroof, 331,331; class wars 
iu, 339 

Bolugua, takou by Julius 11 (1500). 123, 215 ; 
Eurrenders to Franco (1511), 219, 179; 
compact of Charles V and Clement VII at 
(1330). 507. 078 

Boniface IX (I’ietro Toinncolli), Pope, 237 ; 

introduces ealo of offices, 070 
(Uonifaco), St, aud Fulda, 531 
Bonnivet, Guillaume Qouffier dc, French 
admiral, 190 

Borgia, Cciate’, Cardinal of Valencia, Duko 
o! Yaientinois. Ill, 121, 231, 231, 672; 
character of, 233; relations of, with Franco, 
123, 120, 191 sq., 101, 230 ; m.ada Duko 
of Valenlinois, 120, 236 ; policy of. 193; 
Itomagna and, 193, 238-9 ; capture of 
Imela and i'orll by, 123, 192, 238 ; c.apturo 
of Urbino by, 191, 210; conspiracy 
n ainst, 195; Alaehi.avclli and, 195, 237, 
210. 212; fall of, 120, 128, 103. 212, 21-5; 
primiier in Spiaio, 128; death of, 120, 
190. 212 

I.uereaia, 227, 231, 230, 239 

Iteidrigo. Set Aie-iauder VI, Pope 

Bosio, Antonio, work of. on tho Catacombs, 
010 

Be»nia, dis.iensions in, 71 tq.; conquered 
by the Turks, 72 eqq. 

Ba'ljn, John, monk u( Bury, the Ciitaloju* 
Scriu:,jru:i of, 592, 611 
Bejaetlli, Little of (1135), 103 eq. 
ButliecUi (Alt .-.laudrei Filipepi), Flore nliiio 
laillteT, 117 

Bourleii, Anne of Beaiijeu, Duchessof, 109, 
393, 397; lUgetnt of France", 115 

Charie t, Ceiuiit of Montpeiisicr aud 

ISa',..> uf. 397 

Je..;i n, Duke of. 393 

Luuij, B.ntatd of. tent toeceupy the 

SemUie Ufell', 13-. 

L Uis of. Bi-bop of Biege. See 


Bourbon, Peter, Duko of, Begont of France, 
115 sq., 391 

Bourges, Ceiuncil of (1133), 380, 671 ; 
Pragmatic Sanction of. See Pragmatio 
Sanction 

BourrO, Jean, Miuiater of Louis XI, 403, 409 
Bovillus, C.u:olus, French philosopher, 415 
Bnibant, acquired by Philip of Burgundy 
(1130), 419 

Anthony, Duko of, 118, 421 

John II, Duko of, 419 

Philip, Duke of, 419 

Bradloy, Humphry, engiuter, 526 
Br.mco, Capo, discovered by Portuguese, 13 
Brandan, St, Irish missionary, 19, 50 
Brandenburg, Albert Achilles, Elector of, 
81. 297, 691 

Albrecht of. See Maiua 

Frederick I of Hohenzollern, Mar- 

gr.ive, afte'rwards Elector of, 297 

Frederick II, Elector of, 297 

Joachim I, Elector of, 310 

Margravo Gcorgo of, 337 

Braudenhurg-Culmbach, Margravo Cnsimir 
of. 312 

BraukoviO, George, despot of Servitt, 69 
Br.ant, Sebastian, tho A'/iip of Fools, 637 sq., 
670, 083 

Bray, Sir Iteginald, Minister of Henry VII, 
477 

Brazil, discovery of, by Piuzon, 34; race 
inhabiting, 38, 59 ; Durand’s colony in, 
43 sq. 

Btedetodo, Francis van, defeated at Btou- 
wersbavea (1190), 419 
Brescia, lost by Vcnico(1509),133; recovered 
and lost again (1512), 130 sq. 

Bresso, Philippo do. See Savoy, Duko of 
Brutbren of tho Common Life, 431 sq., 401, 
627 sq. 

Briconnot (Brissonct), Guillaumo, Cardinal 
of St Malo, 109, 112, 177, 181, 400 

Guillaume, Bishop of Means (son of 

tho above), 074 

— — - Pierre, huaucial Minister of Louis XI, 
400 

Brinkloy, ilichaid, English Hebraist, 592 
Biitsoaius (BaruabO Brisson), civil lawyer, 
577 

BiLlol, exploring voy.agcs from, 20; 
Colombo at, 21 ; maritime importauco 
of, 33 

Biitanuy, relations of, with France, 392, 
390; and tho Peace of Le Verger (1488), 
391 ; allied with England, 400 

Anne, Ducliess of. See Anne, Queen 

of Fr-iuco 

Fr.incid II, Duke of, leagued against 

Fr.mce, 392-1; death of, 301, 410 

Jean IV, Duko of, 392 

BroJerith, Hungarian Chancellor, 90 
UtunhLursts, the, f.ieUon iu Gelders, 423 
Biuj'es, impi.rtauee aud declinoof, 425 tqil., 
-152; revolt in (1188), 118 sq. ; Maxi- 
milian I iu, 113; England and, 450, 151 
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Bnismann, Johannes, Dutch preacher, -105 
Bruin, Liouardo, Florcutino historian, 
5H-2 ' 

Bruno, Archbishop of CoIoruo, 63G 
Brussels, growth of, 419 ; Musiuiilian I at, 
110; Treaty of (MOs), -ISI 
Buchanan, George, Scottish Latinist, 582 
Buda, Diet at (1151), G9 
Budaou3(GuillaU!neBuai;),FrcnchUelleuist, 
570 

Bullock, Henry, pupil of Erasmus, 680 
Bundschuh, iha, in thoBlackForestdistricts, 
etc., 299 _ 

Buonaccorsi, Biagro, Elorcntiuc historian, 
200 

BuonaroUi, Michelangelo, 113, 147, 382, 
518, 559; statuo of Pope Julius II of, 
215, 249 

■ Burghloy, WilUato, Cecil, Lord, 522 sq. 
Burgundian Circle, inclusion of the Nether- 
lands in (1518), 159 

Burgiindio, Johannes, of Pisa, 12th century 
Greek scholar, 588 

Burgundy, Duchy of, annosod to France 
(1182), 392 

Anthony, son of Philip the Bold of. 

See Brabant, Duke of 

• Charles the Bold, Duke of, siege of 

Ncuss by, 295, 390; death of, 295, 391, 
110, 417; League of Publio Weal and, 
389; Lous XI and, 390,422; sobemesof, 
390; the Swiss and, 390 sq.; LiJgoand, 
422; 424, 430, 432 

John ("sans iwtr”), Duko of, 

422 

Margaret of Maclo, hoiresa of Artois 

and Flanders, Duchess of, 418 

Slargarot of, married to William VI 

of HaiuauU etc., 418 

Margaret of York, Duchess of, 442-3, 

4G0, 4G5, 407 sqq,, 474 

■ Margaret of, and Austria, daughter 

of Maximilian I. See Savoy 

Mary, Duchess of, Louis XI and, 

437 sq., 440 aq. ; tho Groute Brivileyic 
granted by, 438 sq.; Ghent and, 441, 
413; marries Maximilian I, 295, 391, 
412; death of, 392, 411 

■ Philip the Bold, Duko of, 389, 418 

Philip tho Fair, Duko of. See Philip I, 

King of Castilo 

Philip tho Good, Duke of, 77 ; 

inoreaso of territory by, 389, 418—12; 
and Ghent and Ypres, 12G-7 ; and tho 
Church, 130 ; centralised govorumout of, 
131 ; military reforms of, 132 ; art and 
literature under, 132-3 
Burlamacehi, I’ra Paoifico, biographer of 
Savonarola, 108 

Busch, John, 15th century reformer, C31, 
039 

Busche, Ilermauu von dem, of Deventor, 
435 , ^ 

Busleyden, Fraucis van, Provost of Bicgo, 
454 


Cabot, John, Labrador and, 20, 50 ; tho 
three sons of, and their explorations, 33, 36 
Cabral, Pedro Alvarez, Portuguese com- 
mander in India, 29; discovers Brazil, 
35 

CaCta, captured by tho Turks (1476), 83 
Cagliari, victory of Venice at, 258 
Cahera, Gallus, Bohemian reformer, 840 
Caiazzo, Francesco do San Severino, Count 
of, lie, 120, 124 

Calabria, John, Duko of, 104, 107, 387, 396 

Nicholas, Duko of, 396 

Calais, English Staple at (1494), 452 
Calicut, Da Gama at, 25; commercial 
importance of, 26 ; Cabral and, 29 
Caliphate, the, claim of Sultan to, 91 
Calixtus III (Alfonso Borgia), Pope, 
GO sqq., 77, 552, G71, G88 
Galliergi, Zacbarsas, Cretan Hellenist, 566 
Callistus, jVndronicus, Greek professor at 
Florence, 613 

Cam, Diego, discovers the Congo, 17 
Cambi, Giovanni, Medicean partisan, 175 
Cambray, League of (1503), 131, 240, 266, 
277; Maximilian I and, 319, 344, 456 
Cambridge, Erasmus at, 540 ; and the New 
Learning, 680 

Camcral Tribunal. SeeReichshammergericht 
Camcr.arins (Joachim Kammermeister), 574 
Cameriuo, captured by Cesare Borgia (1582), 
19 4, 210 

Campoggio, Lorenzo, Cardinal, 489 
Canalo, NicolO da, Venetian commander, 79 
Canauor, Bajah of, tho Portuguese and, 29 
Canary Islands, the Guanchea of the, 10; 

Spain colonises tho, 40 
Caudalo, Siro do, 394 
Canisius, Egidius, Cardinal, 5G0 
Canosa, captured by the French (1602), 125 
Cantnouzeuus, John V, Emperor of tho 
East, 540 

Manuol (Ghiu), leader of Albanians, 

75 

Canter, William, of Utrecht, Dutch 
humanist, 579 

Canterbury, typical medieval library of 
Christ Church at, 589 
Canyuges, William, English merchant, 505 
Capo of Good Hope, Diaz discovers the, 
17, 19 sq.; Da Gama aud the, 25, 285 
Capo St Cathoriuo, tho Portuguesa reach, 16 

St Vincent, origin of name of, 12 

Vordo Islands, discovery of the, 15 

Capella, Martianus (c. 420), the Septsia 
Artes Liherales of, 633 
Cappioni, Piero, and Charles VIII, 113, 
154 sq., 172 

Caramania, conquest of, hy Turks, 81 sqq. 
Cardona, Eamor do, Spanish viceroy of 
Naples, 137 sqq., 198, 249 
Caribs, the, aborigines of W. Indies, 38, 41 
Carillo d’ Acuna, Dorn Alfonso, Archbishop 
of Toledo. See Toledo 
Carmagnoia (Francesco Bussouo), Italian 
general, 279 sq. 
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Cxiix.c'o. Vittore, Venetian artist, U31 
Catr.ita, i'rauceico, LorJ of Pailu-i, war 
Ittv.un Venice ami, t!j3, 2G5 

J.icei/o lb, of l’.nlua, t!o3 

iI.rr»iUo lia, of i‘.ulua, ’.’C'J sq. 

Carrarc^i, the, recover UGo 

C.ittier, Jaques, French enilotcr, 11 
Carvaj.il, Juan Je, lapal legato in Uutt- 
gaty. 0‘J 

Ci-uian, John, writer on mouachifin, 531 
Cajiioviorus, ilagiiua Aurelius, tho Dt Jrii- 
liu (t Disct^UiiU Litieruliuin Jrtiutii of, 
531 

Casliglione, BalJassare, JI Cor/fj/uno of, 
500 

Cajtile, united with Aragon, 111, 317; 
inslitulioua of, 313-9; the Holy Hrother- 
hood in, 352 eq. ; war of succession in, 
352 ; the Couucil of, 355 ; Kavarre 
incorporated with, 307; revolt of Couiu- 
jKjoj in, 357, 372 sq. 

Admiral of, Fudriquo Henriquez, 

371 

Couotablo of, liiigo Fernandea de 

Velasco, 371 sq. 

Castillo, Hernando del (Spanish writer), 
379 

Castrioles, GcorKO, Ste Scanderbeg 
Catalonia, constitution of, 351 
Caaloa, William, the Gofdrn Lejtnd, 611 
Cecbs, compared with the Magyars, 330 sq. 
Cecil, Sir William. S<e Uurghloy 
La, by Bojas, 379 

Cellos, Conrad, Gennau humanist, 323, 
325, 037 

Ccnniin, Bernardo, Florcntino printer, 561 
Oephaloai.i, leizcd by Turks (1179), 81 
CerJague, recovery of, by Spain (1193), 111, 
229, 303 

Ccri, Itenzo da, Venetian general, 131 
Ccrignola, French capture of (160*2), 123; 

French defeat at (1603), 195 
Cetrclaui, Bartolommeo, Florentine chroni- 
cler. 117 

C.'tvcira, i’ortugucso chronicler, 10 
Cc.-ariui, Cardinal Giuliauo, at the Council 
of Basel, 023 

Ceuta, taken by I’ortuguesa (1115), 10 
ChalconJvlas, Demetrius, career of, in 
Italy, 513 

ChaMitau, victory of Turks at (1511), 90 
Chart i the Great, 9, tho schools of, 531sq., 
oa7 

Charles V, Emperor (Charles I, King of 
Spain). 10. 90, 313; Spanish roveimo of, 
353; 303-77 p.miix; received as King in 
Si-.ai;i, 309 fq.; tho Cortes and, 370 sq. ; 
reVvilti againa:, 372 sq, ; 123, 153 sqq. ; 
157 sq., 177, icO, 190, 519, 053, 035, 091 ; 
character of, 373 tq. 

V, King of Frarrce, 331, 3&9, 392; 

eor.iniau'.J sappreisej by, 3’.‘3, 111, 505, 

YI, King of France, 259, 351. 109, 

111 


Charles VII, King of France, 107, 331 sq. ; 
tho I’opes and, 3S(J-7 ; 390, 400, 403 ; 
taiation under, 401 sqq. ; 411, 113, 430, 
C3G 

VUX, King of France, 80, 107; 

Italian capeditiou of, lOS-18, 229 iq., 
303, 5C1, 575; Florcuco aud, 155, 223; 
170; Fisa and, 191; 30*2, 331, 392 ; 
martie.) Anno of Biitauny, 395, 150, 
407: 101. Ill, 413, 145, 407, 072 

II, King of Naples, 103 

Ill (tho Little), Prince of Durazzo, 

King of Naples and Hungary, 103 
Charnock, Itichaid, Prior of St Mary’s, 
Oxford, C13 

Clm^telain, Georges, historian, 115, 433 
Cluitcaubriant, Treaty of (1437), 393 
Chaumont, Marquis de. See Amboiso 
Ciicfcc, Sir John, Greelt professor at Cam- 
bridge, 5S0. 581 

Chevalier, Hticune (French minister), 409 
Chiuvres. See Cray 

Chioggia, war of, between Genoa and 
Venice, 253 sq.; 261 

Christopherson, John, Bishop of Chichester, 
editor of Philo, 613, 616 
Chryso'oras, Manuel, Greek scholar, 511 sq., 
516 

CibO, li’ranoheschctlo, 110, 227, 233 

Giovanni Battista. See Innocent VIII, 

Pope 

Circles of tho Empire {Reichskreise), 291, 
320 sq., 459 

Cisneros, Ximenesde. NfcXimencs, Cardinal 

Garcia, Abbot of Monserrat, 651 

Clarence, George, Duko of, 401 sq. 
Classics, tho, Benaissanco discoveries and 
printing of, 550, 561 sq,, 566, 576 
Claude, daughter of Louis XII, afterwards 
Queen of France, 395, 151 
Clem.inges, Nicholas de, 018 
Clement V (Bertrand du Goth), Pope, 620 

VII (Robeit of Genova), anti-Pope, 

103 

VU (Giulio do’ Medici), Pope, 250, 

353 

Cletcq, Jacques du, historian, 130, 133 
Clove.'*, Adolf II, Duko of, 121 

,\do!f of. See Bavousteia 

John I, Duko of, 111 

Philip of. Nee Itaveusteiu 

Ciillord, Sir Bobert, 463 
Cluguy, William da, 111 sq. 

Coberger, Antony, of Nuruberg, printer, 
631, 011 

Coblenz, Council of (1179), 689 
Cochin, tho Portuguo.sa fortify, 30 
Cochlaeus, Joannes, German theologian, 
631-5 

Cmar, Jacques, French merchant, 109, 414, 
503, 501s*]. 

Co.’et, John, Dean of St Paul’s, 191, 5S0, 611 
Ooligny, Gaspard de, .Vdmiral, 48, 50. 55 
Cologne, early political iusigniOcaneo of, 
■299; Diet of (1005), 316 sqq., (1512), 3*20 
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Cologne, Frederick III of Saarwcrden, Arch- 
bishop-Elector of, GG9 

Hermann of Hesse, ArchbisUop-Elce- 

tor of, 31G 

Colombe, Michel (French sculptor), -114 
Colombo, Bartolomeo, 21 sg. 

Cristoforo, discovery of Now World 

by, 7, 21—1; 11, Gistni., 55 
Colonna, Fabrizio, 121; captured at 
Bavenna, 137, 250 

Pompeio, Bishop of Rioti, 219 

Coluiuba, St, at Iona, 535 
Coluinbamsa, St (d. 015), 535 
Coniuiines, Jeanne do, Dame do Hallowin, 
139 

Pliilip do, 109 : ambassador to Venice, 

115, 282; cited, 200, 228; 393, 103; as 
historian and proac-wriler, 115; 122, 
•12G, -130, 138, MO 

Common Life, Brethren of the. See Brethren 
of the Common Lifo 

Penny, the (Oewn-iue P/emi if;),30 1 sqip , 

3 17 

Comnenus, David, last Emperor of Tre- 
bizond, 78, 82 

Jolm IV, Emperor of Trebizond, 73 

jranuel I, Emperor of the East, 271 

CompajiMCci, tho (Florentiiio faction), 1G9, 
171 sq., 181 

Complutensian Polygot, tho, 380, 578, G03, 
GIO, 051 

Comuiieros (Spanish), revolt of tho, 357, 
372 sqq, 

Conetone, the (Venetian Assembly), 270 
Concordat, the, of Vienna (IMS), 295, 
037 sq.; tho French (1510), 383 sq. 
Conegliano, Cima da, Venetian artist, 281 
Condan.s, Treaty of (1105), 380 
Congo river, discovery of the, 17 
Connccto, Thomas, CarmeUto and wander- 
ing prc.acher, 070 sip 
Cono, Johann, cdit.s St Jerome, 007 
Coiisiplio ileiFreyitdi, tl)e( Venetian Senate), 
271 sq. 

Gonst.tncc, Council of (1111-8), 295,020, 
023, 055, 077 ; Diet of (1507), 317 
Con.stantino, Donation of, proved spurious 
by Valla, 510, 002 

XII. Sec Palcologus 

Con.stantinople, earthquake at (1509), 89; 
fall of (1201), 255; captured by the 
Turks (1153), 281, 285 , 

Conversino da Bavenna, Giovanni di 
(Latinist), .513, 550, 558 
Copernicus, Nicolas, 033 
Coppcnole (o( Bruges), rebel, 410, 418 sq. 
Cordova, Gonzalo de (Prince of Veno.ssa), 
“Tho Great Captain,” 115 sqq., 124 sq., 
132,190,233,301-5 _ 

Corinth, siege of, by Venice (1403), 79 
Corncto, Adrian do. Cardinal, 211, 489 
Corte, Bernardino do, betrays Milan, 1-,! 

; •. ■■ : ■■ of (1312), 419 

(IV C... -tugueso explorer, 30 

Cortes, nornau, invades Mexico, 41 sqq. 

0 . .n. u, 1 . 


Corvinns, Matthias, King of Hungary, 
70 sqq.; fails against the Turks, 73; 81; 
conquestsof, in Bohemia and Austria, 293, 
33a sq.; the Papacy and, 658; death of 
(1490), 290, 336, 395 ; character of, 335 
Council, the Great (at Venice), closing of the 
(1296), 100, 271 sqq. 

of Begenoy. See JReichsregiment. 

of Ton, the (at Venice), 274 sq. 

Courtnay, battle of (1302), 420 
Cr.afc.giUia, in the Flemish communes, the, 
428 ; thirteenth century importance of, 
511-3 


Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, oil 

Crete, acquired by Venice, 255; Venetian 
colonisation of, 250 

Crdvecffiur, Philip de (dcs Querdes), rebels 
against Maximilian, 391, 438, 446; 451 

CrnoieviiS, Stephen, tlio maker of Monte- 
negro, 74 

Croke, Eichard, Cambridge Hellenist, 680, 
015 


Croy, William of, Archbishop of Toledo, 
370, 379 

WillLam of Croy, Seigneur de 

GhiOvies, 309 sq., 452 sqq. 

Cuba, Spanish colonies in, 40 sq. 

Cues, Nicholas of. See Cusauus 
Cnjacius (Jacques Cujas), French Hellenist, 
577 

Cunha, Trisluo da, Portuguese explorer, 32 
Curzoii, Sir Bobort, 474 sq. 

Cusauus, Cardinal (Nicholas Krebs of Cues), 
435, 599, 008, 023; the Dialogue of Peace 
021; 023 sq,, 030 sqq., 089 
Cuzco, centre of luea rule in Peru, 41 sq. 
Cyclades, the, acquired by Venice, 255 
Cyprian (Latin Father), early pn-iutededitions 
of, 010-7 


Dacro, Thomas Fiennes, Lord, 485 
D.adizeclo, Jan van, Bailli of Ghent, 443 
Dahl, Olivier le, 440 

D.alberg, John von, Bishop of Worms, 572, 
031, 037 

Dalmatia, Venetian power in, 254; lost 
by Venice (1381), 201; recovered, 278 
Damascene, John, works of, 586-7 
Daiidolo, Enrico, Doge of Venice (1192- 
1200), 255 

Dati, Agostino, of Siena, 618 
Daubeney, Giles, first Lord, 469 sq. 
Dccembrio, Pier Candido, Italian writer, 
542 

Dederotti, John, of Miiidou, founder of the 
Bursfeldo Congregation, 031 
Deventer, educational work of, 435 sq. See 
also Brethren of tho Common Lite 
Dezpuch, Ausias, nominated Bishop of 
Saragossa, 053 , 

Dias, Bartolomeo, Portuguese explorer, 17, 
19; reaches Capo of Good Hope, 20, 22, 
285 

Diaz, Diniz, explorer of African coast, 14 

45 
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I)'.' : of thi! Empire, eonatitation of the, 
'.*'.0 proct-duio of the, 231; citica rc- 
pn viitul in the, 302; proposed annual 
of the, 303, 303 Sij. ; incetin;;3 
of the, at Frankfort (1151), GOO, {1185), 
302 , (IIS'J), i6.; at Kdrnterg (1191), i6., 
(15'Jl), 311, {1522), GGO; at Worms 
(It'J5), 303 e.i>1-. (1197). 30Ge<i.; at Lin- 
d tu (1 .90), 300 ; at Frcilaro* im Brctsgau 
(Il'Ja), 3U7; at Augsburg {1300), 303, 
(1.1I0), 319; at Coiogno {1303), 31C, 
(1312), 320 : at Constanco {1307), 

317; at Trier (1512), 320 
Diutiur of Mainu, See Mainz 
Hi! trich of Mainz. See Mainz 
Di<.tric!iatein, Sigiamuud von, councillor 
of Maximilian f, 32G 
D:gby, Sir John, Lieutenant of Tower, 173 
Dijon, school of sculpture at, 111 
Dinant, saik of, hy Ch.ar!cs tho Bold, 122 
Bupoiitio dc/iiffra, the, 297 
Bijpa.'atioacj Camaldunentes. See Laudino 
Doc.:i, Teter, Hungarian diplomatist, 313 
Dolut, Etienne, French Hclknist, 377 
Boltin, I'iero, Venetian merchant in Chios, 
2i0 

Boluios, Fernain, lord of Terceira and 
".Vntilha,” 20 

Beiaaiiie, the. See France, revenue of 
Bomcnichi, Bomenico di. Bishop of Tor- 
ceilo, 017, 071 

Bonituico, FrJ, da Tcscia, follower of 
Sivoiiarob, 1 17, 181 sqip 

l';.l, da I’oDzo, Franciscan rival of 

Savonarola, lOl, 102 

lioaiiiiiciii Ob-ervautistJ, separated from 
Lombard Congregation, 119 
Dominicans, the, 115, 119, 020 
Donato, Lcon.arJo, Boge of V'cuice, 270 

NiccoIO, Archbi.shop of Aquiloia, 057 

Biiiiellus (Ilugues Boiic.au), French legist, 
577 

Bona, I’ietro, Gcnceso admiral, 233 sq. 
Bor-et, Tiiumas Grey, second Marquis of, 
307, 120, lad 

Doc a, George, Hungarian rebel, 337 
D/.lgfy, BUppreses rebels in HmigMtj', 337 
Dicg!'.ed.i, i’oyuings’ Parliauient at (1191). 
172 

Due, Fronton Le (Dneaeus), Jesuit, 018 f q. 
Dudiojf, Edmund, Minister of Henry YH, 
177 s q. 

D..t< r, .Mbncht, 323, 325; the Triuhtph of 
M.ia.niii! in, 320; C8J 
l}d:.un, Franyo;'', Comte de, 393 
I''ar.ii,J, SiCii'.at ( Vineg.ammn), t8 sq. 
D.uanduc, (Guillaume Durand), French 
• 'ai.eniai, at Council of Vunne, 020 

.S'.eiiun, of Ser-.ia, death of (1330), 
o7 

DyaUr, Edmo.-.i of, Flemish hLtoriau, 133 

>Hit Fritsla.".-!, Kclcard of, 133 
Ea;'.„r!, .VJam. C.udiaai at:d Bishop of 
liwrwidj, Bible Ttanslations of, 39J, 597 


Eck, Dr Johann, 078 
Eckliart, "Master,” of Cologne, German 
mystic, 131 

Ecuador, Spanish conquest of, 15 
Eden, lltch.ard, American works of, 52 sqq, 
Edgecombe, Sir Bichard, -171 
Edrisi (Shiirif al-Edrisi as-Sikiili al-Bod- 
jart), Arab geographer, 9 
Edward HI, King of England, and Venice, 
257 

IV, King of England, 390, -130. 

■103 sq. 

VI, King of Enghand, 52 

Egmond, Charles of. See Gelders, Dukes 
of 

Egypt, at war with the Turks, 89; Otto- 
man conquest of (1571), 91; Spanish, etc. 
factories in, -190 

Electoral College, the, 201, 302, 309; tho 
meeting of six Electors (Kur/urttentag), 
291, 311 : tho Electoral Union {ICurfuriten- 
verein), 292, 311 

Elizabeth, of GDrlitz. See Luxemburg 

of York, Queen of England, iCl, 

•100, 171 

Elsass. See Alsace 

Empire, the, Chapter IX pastim ; Circles 
of, 291, 320 sq.; Diet of, see Diet; at- 
tempts to centralise government of, 300- 
15; reforms of Maximilian I in, 310, 
327 ; tho Swiss Confederacy uud, 307 sq. 
See aUo the several states, Germany, 
Electoral College, etc. 

Empson, Sir Bichard, minister of Henry VII, 
■177 

Encina, Juan del, Spanish writer, 380 _ 
England, Chapter XIV passim; cloth in- 
dustry iu, 129, 512; commerci.al relations 
of, with tho XetherJands, 152, -173 ; intel- 
lectual and social condition of, '190 sqq.; 
industry and agricuUuro in, 521; naval 
power of, 522 sq. ; condition of, under 
Edward VI, 525; tho Bcnaissanco in. 
579 eq.; 10th century scholarship in, 
582 sq.; tho Christian Bcnaissanco in, 
535 sqq.; Hebrew learning in, 590; col- 
lectors of books in, 592, 597 sq., 612 
Erasmus, Desidurius, at Deventer, -135, 
137 ; -ICO; tho Beformation and, 100-2, 
515, 603; tho Itouaissance and, 569-71, 
670, 579; studies Greek, 580 sq.; aud 
tho Fathers, COG-8; edition of Josephus 
by, 013, 615; in Engbud, 191, 580, 025, 
037, GI2tq. : 082; Greek Testament of, 
C03, CIS; iu Borne, 501 
Erigena, Joim Scotus, 533 
Espanol.t, colonised by Spain, 10 
Esquivel, Juan do, Jamaica colonised by, -11 
Este, tho family of in I'errara, 200 sq. 

Foleo do, heir of Azzo of Ferrara, 

201 

I'rancesco do, claims to Ferrara of, 

201 

Fresco dc, son of Azzo of Ferrara, 

201 
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Este, Ippolito do, Arohbialiop of Gran, 653 

Lionello do, 558 

sci also Ferrara, Dukea of 

Eslienne, lienri, printer, 570, GOl, 613 

Robert, 576, 615 

Estouleville, Cardinal Guillaume d’, 388 
Etaples, Treaty of {1-162), 111, -167 sq. 
Euf^enius IV, I’opa (Gabriele Condolmiero), 
237, 385 Bij., 552, 616, 658 
Evil ifay Day (April 30, 1517), 188 
Eyck, Hubert and John van, 133 

Faber, Johann, tho Tractattis dc Ruine 
licclesie plaucltt, 676 

Fabricius, John Albert, tho Codex Jpo- 
cryphiu, 01-1 

Faenza, aurrenJera to Ceaaro Borqia (1500), 
238 ; seised by Venetiaiia (1503), 211 
Fetlerigo III, Kiu<j of Naplea, 118, 121, 
231, 215 

Felix V (Amadeua VllI of Savoy), anti- 
Pope, 023, 688 

Feltre, Bernardino da. See San Bernardino 
of Feltro 

Vittorino da. See Vittorino 

Ferdinand I, Emperor, John Eapolya and, 
97; 313 

Ferdinand of Ar.agon, King of Spain, 81, 
115, 119; at war with Louis XII, 120 sqq.; 
193; Holy League proposed by, 198; 251, 
308, 310; Spain under, 310-138; 370; 
joins Breton Lcaguo against France 
(1189), 301; Henry VII and, ICG, 470; 
Ileury VIII and, 178-9, 183 ; death of, 
368, ISO ; 650 

Ferranto (Ferdinand I), King of Naide.s 
(d. 1101), 60 sq., 101 Bq., 110, 121, 227, 
387, 005 

II, or Ferrantino (Ferdinand 11), King 

of Naples (1-195-0), 11-1 sqq., 231 sq., 231, 
215 

Duke of Calabria, son of Federigo lU 

of Naples, 124 

Ferrara, Venetian factories at, 2G0 ; war of 
auece.ssiou in, 261 

Alfonso d’E.-itc, Duke of, 137, 218 sqq. 

Azzo d’Estc, Marquis of, 261 

Ercolo I, Marquis of, 287 

Ntecolo III (1481), d’Esto, Marquis 

of, 558 

Iicn6o of Franco, Duchesa of, -157,483 

Fernari, Giuseppe, historian, 341 
Ficiiio, Miusiho, 1-17,151 ; and Savonarola, 
188; translation of Plato by, 513; and 
tho Platonic Academy, 559 
Filelfo, Francesco, humanist, Latin letter 
writing and, 511 ; study of Greek at Con- 
stantiuople by, 551 ; lectures at Florence 
by, 551 sq. 

Fisher, John, Bishop of Rochester, -131, 

Fiifgc'ral'tt Lord Thomas, killed at Stoko 
(1-187), 460 . 

FitZHiiumona, ^YaltG^| Arclibisbop of DuuiiHi 

472 


Flaminio, Marcantonio, Italian scholar. 

507 ' 

Flammook, Thomas, leader of Cornish 
rebels, 469 

Flanders, trade of, with Venice, 257 ; and 
Burgundy, 418 ; revolts of communes of, 
-125-9 ; economic decline of, 429 ; the 
Council of. 431; Treaty of (1-190), 449 
Flemmyng, Robert, Dean of Lincoln, books 
collected by, 597 
Floddcu, battle of (1513), 482 
Florence, Chapters V, VI (i. Savonarola; 
ii. MachiaveUi) ; the Medici expelled 
from (l-lO-i), 113; restored (1512), 138; 
war between the Visconti and, 279 sq.; 
cloth industry at, -196, 512; libraries 
founded at, 5-12 ; Platonic Academy at, 
543,559; Council of (1438), 5-16; disputes 
between Papacy and, 661, 666 
Florida, discovery of, 5-1 ; expedition of 
do Solo to, 54 ; English and French in, 
55 sq. 

Foix, Francois Phdbus, Count of (and King 
of Navarre, 1-193), 366 

Gaston do, Duke of Nemours, killed 

nt Ravenna (1512), 136 sq., 198, 250, 360 

Germaine de. See Germaine, Queen 

of Spain 

Fonseca, Antonio de, Royalist Captain 
agaiust rebel Coniuneros, 373 
Forll, surrenders to Cesaro Borgia, 238 
Forment, Damien, Spanish sculptor, 382 
Fornovo, battle of (1-195), 116 sq. 
Fortiguerra, Seipione (Carteromachus), 563 
Fo.-icari, Francesco, Doge of Venice, 276, 
278 SI). ; dogesbip of, 281 sq. 

Jacopo, 282 

Foucquot, Jean, French painter, 414 
Four Elements, tho, English play on the 
New World, 51 

Foxo, John, martyrologist, 6-11 

Richard, Bishop of Winehestor, 469, 

•171. 620, 615 

France, relations between Italy and, 107 sqq. ; 
war between Spain and (1502-3), 125 ; 
condition of, in 1-185, 384—5; tho Church 
in, 385-8 ; Aquitaine and, 389 ; Bur- 
gundy and, 389-91; Britanny and, 390, 
392-6; Guyenno and, 396; bourgeois of, 
398; peasants of, tb.; taxation in, i6. sq., 
40-4-10 ; Estates-gencral of, 399 sq. ; 
power of Council in, 400 sq.; Parlements 
of, 401 ; revenue of, 405 ; prosperity of, 
in 15th century, 503; revival of prosperity 
in, under Henri IV, 525 sqq. ; humanist 
revival in, 575-8 

Francesco da Puglia, Fril, opponent of 
Savonarola, 181 

Francho Comt6, ceded to Austria /1493), 
229, 392, 395 ; captured by Maximilian I, 
454 

Francis I, King of France, 43 ; Turkey and, 
92 sqq.; 128, 140; victory of, at Marig- 
nano, 140 sqq.; 322; Leo X and, 388 sq.; 
395, 458, -184, 490 
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tho Ilohcnzollcrna and, 297 ai. 
Dkt of (11.' J), GOG, (1195). 302, 
(llyj). 302, (1501), 311 : i’caco of (1199), 
33 1 1 19 

I-'ralictili, of Monte Aniiata, 151 ; siip- 
jin.-.^cd by I*iuj II, 023 
i’K.Ii-ricb li, KniiKror, Venice and, 2C0 

Ill, Emiicror, 7G, 101; dynastic 

jHiUcy of. 291 oQ.; ccelc.-i.-istical BCltle- 
invnt of, 291 tq.; acquires T^-rol, 29G; 
ISortliold of Mama and, 302 ; Matthias 
Corvinus and, 335, 311; 390, 112; inva- 
f ion of Netherlands by, llSsii.; 037,089 

Ill, of Na]di.3. Ste Fedcrigo 

I, Elector Palatine. See Palatinate 

Priibur;: im l!rei.s;’au. Diet tr.ausfcrrcd to 
(llOs), 3U7; Uniecr.sity of, 325 
P’rid, Valentino (Pacou.), OM 
X’riL.dand, tho Diites of Burgundy and, 
121 ; bulqection of, 153 
Friuli, Venieo .acqiiire.s {M20), 273 
Froi.-.urt. Jean, 133 

Fiiygcr, the brothers, of .\ugshurg, fin.an- 
c;ers, 353. 500, 513, 007 
Fulvio, .Vndrea, tho AntiijuitaUa Orbit 
llu;juie of, 519 

Fursteiiberg, Henry, Count, minister of 
Maximilian I, 323 

dabelle, the. See France, taxation in 
Oaota, cajiturtd by Cliarks VIII (1195), 
111; recaptured (1190), 118; recovered 
under Louis XII (15U2), 125; Onally lost 
by Franco (1503), 127 
Oiilata, surrendered to Turks (1153), 03 
(ialat-.i. .Viitonio, 021 
(iallipoli, Turkish arsenal de-stroyed at, 60 
tiania. Va-co da, 12 ; discovery of Capo 
route by. 21-0; 29, 30, 31, 235 
Gambia llivcr, discovery of tlio (111,5), 15 
Gandia, Giovanni Borgia, Duke of, 179, 
233 »q,. G20 

Gan^,fiirt, See IVc.i.scl, John 
Gaidinc!-, Stcplicn, Bi.shop of Winchester, 
and nionunclalion of Greek, 581 
Gari,4li.iiio, French defeat on the (1503), 
127, 190 

Garr.oiii, Giovanni, It.ali.aii jurisconsult, 151 
Ua-iMnno d,a Bataiara, Italian Latinist, 
,511, ,550, 502 

Gatt.mulaU, Stefano Giovanni, coitdut- 
tiere, 230 

tiat’.ilu.iie, Xico!6, Lord of Leshos (d. 1102), 
70 

Gattinvra, Mercurino .\rborio de, minister 
of Charles V, 371 

Gavre, dvfat of Ghent by Philip tho Good 
..t (1153), 120 ..p 

Gaea. TIi<eiluiui, Greek professor at Fer- 
r.i.M. 512, .510 
Geil, r .SVe K.'.i .eralerg 
G. lbrlanJ. S:e tielderi 
Gel.Lrj, .uquited by Ch.vrlts tho Bold 
(liTJ), 310; factiuiis in, 123; Englisii 
eiiediiUii against (1511), 179 


Gclders, skdolf. Duke of, 121, 111 

Arnold, Duko of, 121 

Charlc-s of Egmond, Duke of, 131, 

307, 121, 111, 150 sq., -153, 150 sq., -Ho 

Bainald IV, Duko of (d. 1123), -121 

William IX, Duko of (1102). .123 sip 

Gelenius, Sigisrauud, editor of Philo, 613, 
010 sq. 

Gcluhausen, meeting of the Electoral 
princes at, 311, 313 

Oenaaaano, Fri Mariano da. See Mariano 
Genchrard, sVlbert, sVrchbiahop of Aix, 615 
Genghis Khan, conquests of, in Central 
Asia, 8 

Gemiadios, George Seholarios, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 103 

Genoa, tho Ottomans and, G8 ; factions in, 
129; captured by tlie French (1507), 130; 
rivalry of, with Venice, 257 ; war witli 
Venice, 258-9 ; peace of (1392), 205 ; 
arms made at, 190 

George of Trebizond. See Trapezuntius 
George Podiehrad. See Podiebrad 
Gcrhcrt. See Sylvester II, Poihs 
G ermaine de Foil, second consort of 
Ferdinand of Sp.aiu, 127 ; dowry of, 303; 
306, 377 

Germania, tlie, of Valencia (brollievhood of 
trade-guilds), rebellion of, 370 sq. 
Germany, Chapter IX piusiia; lack of unity 
in, 288; leagues and unions in, 292-3; 
internal disorder in, 293, 298 ; progress 
under Maximilian 1, 327. See also Empire, 
Frederick III, Maximilian I 
Gesni-r, Conrad, bibliographer, Oil, CIS, 
618 

Ghent, struggle bclwcou Philip tho Good 
and, 127 ; gilds at, 128 ; rivalry between 
Bruge.s, Ypro.s and, 128-9; Peace of 
(M92). 150; Charles V and, -ISB 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo di Cino, Florentine 
sculptor, 513 

Ciacomini, Antonio, 191, 197 
Oiu. Mar.shal de, Pierre do Bohan, French 
general at I’ornovo, 117 
Gilds. See Craft-gilds 
Giorgione (Giorgio Barbarelli), 231 
Giron, Pietro, leader of tho Comuncroa, 
371 

Giubtiniani, A. ambassador at Romo (1502), 
210 

Lorenzo, first Patriarch of Venice, 

207 

Taddeo, 259 

Gloucester, Humphrey, Duko of, 593 
Gmundeii. Tre.ity of (1511), between Maxi- 
miliau I and tho Ts.ir Wasilei IvanoviJ, 
313 

Goa, c.iplnre of, by .Vlbuquerque, 31 sq. 

Ooch, John of. See Pupper 

Gorz, the Counts of, Venice and, 203 sq, 

Goe.5vort. See Wessel, John 

Gold Ccavt, the, discovery of, by Gomes, 16 

Gulden Bimk, the, of Venice, 273 

Golden Bull, tho (1350), 291 sq. 
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Goldea Fleece, Knights of, quarrel with 
Musiniilian I, -MG 

Gomes, Feninm, explores Gold Coast, IG, 19 
Gomjiilvei!, Antam, Portuguese explorer 
13 £({. ’ 

Gouziiga. See Jfautua 
Gonzalo do Cordova. See Cordova 
Gordon, Lady Katharine, marriage of Perkin 
Warbeek to, 109 

Gospels, tho Apocryphal, early printed 
editions of, G13 

Gossombrot, Sigiamund, of Augsburg, 321 
Gothofvedus (Denys Godofroy), French 
scholar, 577 

Gourmont, Gilles do, French printer, 57G 
Gradonigo, Pietro, Logo of Veuico, 2G1, 
2G8, 273 

Grado, patriarchato of, created, 2G7 
Granada, conquered by Ferdinand and 
Isabella (1192), 221, 358 sq., 3G1 sq.; 
Treaty of (1500), 121 

Now, discovery of, 10 

Archbishop of, Talavera, Ferdinand I 

Mendoza, 3G0, G51 

Grand Vezirate, the, growth of power of, 
101 


Granson, %'ictory of Swiss at (1170), 391 

Grassis, Paris do, 252 

Gratius, Ortuinus, and tho Letters oj Obscure 
ileiiy 637 

Gray, William, Bishop of Ely, collector of 
books, 597 

Great Fish llivor, discovered by Diaz, 17 ; 
passed by Gama, 23 

Greece, conquest of, by Ottomans, 71; 79 

Greek, controversy as to tho pronunciation 
of, 581 

Greek Classics, search for iiss of, 519 sq.; 
Aldino editions of, 602; early French 
printed editjona of, 570 ; Roman printed 
editions of, 500 

scholarship, rovival of, 510-2 

Gregory of Tours (d. 595), 531 

IX (Ugolino, of Anagni), Pope, 200, 

600, 008 

XI (of Limoges), Pope, opposition to 

taxation of, 069 

XII (Angelo Correr), Popo, 263 

XIII (Hugo Boa Compagni), Pope, 

325 

Grijalva, Hernando di, coast of Mexico 
explored by, 11 

Grimaldi, Luciano, Prince of Monaco, 
holds Monaco against Genoa, 129 
— — Napoleonc (Genoese admiral, 1380), 


259 

Gritti, Andrea, Venetian general, 87 
Groeyn, William, 191, 579, 602, 613 
Groote, Gerard, founder of fraternity at 
Deventer, 131 sq., 627 sq. , , ,, 

Groote Frivilegie, the, granted by Mary of 
Burgundy (1177), 138 
Grosseteste, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 
interest in Greek studies oft 637, 585—7, 
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Grotius, Hugo (Huig van Greet), the De 
Jure Belli et Pads, 579 

Gtynacus, Simon, 017 

Gualterotti, Francesco, supporter of Savo- 
narola, 151 

Guarino (da Verona), humanist, 513, 516, 
550, 553, 502 

Gu6rande, Treaty of (1365), 393 n. 

Guicciardini, Francesco, Florentine histo- 
rian, 117, 150, 170, 176, 181, 186, 200, 
363, 368 

Piero, 109, 176 

Guinea or Bilad Ghana, 9, 15, 17; slave 
trade in, 10, 11 sq.; colonising of, 11, 16 

Guinegaste, defeat of Louis XI at (1479), 
391, 113, 113; victory of Henry VIII 
(battle of the Spurs), (1513), 110, 157, 
181 

Gnnthorpe (Gundorp), John, Dean of Wells, 
books collected by, 597 

Gutenberg, Jobaim, Latin Bible printed by, 
631,639; 089 

Guyenue, revolt in, 396; and the Estates- 
general, 399 ; and the Parlement of Bor- 
deaux, 101; administration in, 403, 
107 sq. ; English invasion of (1512), 
479 sq. 

Guzman, Fernando Nunez de. See Piutianua 

Gyraldus, Lilius, Historia Poetamm, 567 


Hagenau, compact of (1505), 127 
Hagenbach, Peter von, 390 
Hainault, Philip tho Good accepted by, 
•119-20 

William VI, Count of (and of Hol- 
land, Zeeland and Friesland), 113 sq, 
Haleby, Ibrahim, Code of Law made by, 93 
Hales, John, Discourse of the Common Weal, 
525 

Hamsa, General of the Sultan Moham- 
mad II, 70 

Hamza Pasha, Turkish envoy, 82 
Hanseatic League, the, deoliua of, 292-3; 
quarrel of, with the Netherlands, 458; 
Bcttlemeiit of in Bergen, 496 ; in London, 
ib. ; loss of Novgorod trade to the, 502 
Haro, Count of, son of the Constable of 
Castile, 371 sq. 

Harrow School, the New Learning at, 582 
Hasan, Uzim, Turcoman prince, 78, 82 sq., 
88 

Haveron, Jean, Rector of Dniversity of 
Paris, 036 

Hawkins, Sir John, relief of Huguenot 
settlers in Florida by, 55 
Hawkwood, Sir John, English condoUiere, 


265 

lebrew learning, in England, in the Middle 
Ages, 590 

Ueeherens, the, faction in Gelderland, 123 
iegius, Alexander, head of the Deventer 
School, 135 sq., 401, 631 
leimburg, Gregor, opposition to Rome and 
submission of, 621, 033, 680, 689 
ioinsius, Daniel, Dutch scholar, 579 
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UtU'na of Sonia, drivca out by Mahmuil 
I’islia (li-'ji). 70 

llcIIuUaii,” dijcovorcii by Northmcn, 50 
HoiutrAOii, Tiioiuaa. See Kempi.-t, ii 
HonJrik of Zuli'hoii, i'rior of Dort, ICO 
llfuuoUri', lioithoU von, of Maini. See 
Main: 

Hoiirtiiue, of Portugal (Priiico Ifeary tho 
Navigator), 10; coIoiii.aiiK planaof, 11-15, 
17 ; do-tth and will of, 15 sq. 

IlourylV, King of Caslilo, 350, 351, 379 

IV, King of linglanJ, 10 

VI, King of Kngland, 137, IGl, Clt 

VII. King of England, tbo Abbots 

and, 33 ; hifgu of Eoulogno by. 111 ; 
It.ilu!i Ltaguo joined by, 110; iJritanuy 
and, 3‘j;t-5; 130-5; Chapter XIV pasiim 

VIII, King of England, 51 ; Holy 

Ecaguo joined by, 130, 300 ; at war with 
i'rance, 110; 150; Chapter XIV, ii, 
yjuiiri, 5S0, Oil 

II, King of Erance, 390 

IV, King of Eranco, 525 

Henry of Coateaioy, Iba Cottwientanj on the 
I'ijfiiij, 537, 591 sq. 

Herieourt, aucccss of Swiss at (1171), 390 
llennoiuiod, the, in Castile and Aragon, 
352 s>]. 

Uettnaan of ncr,«e. See Cologne 

of llyswyk, Dutch heretic, 100 

Hermonyuius, George, Greek scholar, 597 
Hervet, Oeutieu, I’rench scholar, 019 
Her 2 e;;oviua. 71 ; acijuired by tho Turks, 73 
IleyuUu, John, Hector ol University of 
Paris, 037 

Iliiubercouit, Siro de. Count of Meghem, 
110 sq. 

lUawoa, John, Hungarian reformer, 310 
llocUatetters, the, German trading com- 
pany of Aug.iburg, 523 
Ilueht, the, supporters ol Jacqueliuo of 
Hainault, 120, 123, 115, 119 
Htnwchel, David, editor of 1‘hilo, 013 
llohenkraheu, capture of, by Swabian 
League (1512), 321 

Ilobenaolkm, Kitellritr, Count of, 323 

EVaderick of, Durgravu of Nuruberg. 

See liraiideiiburg 

UolUiid, Philip tho Good and, 119 ; pros- 
perity of. 120 sq. ; power of gilds in, 123 
Holy DrotherhooX See Ilermaiulad 

Lo-igue, the (loll), 193, 319, 300, 

179, IbO 

Honuralui, St. and the Insulani, 631 

Hoogslraten, Jacob van, 100 

llomiui, comiaiTcial impoitauco of, 28; 

I’urluguCiO factory at, 32 
iioaar J, Lord Thomas, lights with Andrew 
Duton in the Downs, 179 ; made Karl of 
Surrey, tbi 

— — iXrd KJu.trd (brother of tbo aboto), 
17'J; kilhJ in attack on Erencb diet 
( 1 o 13|, laO i tp 

Hu t. Ptter Daniel, Dlsbop of Avranches, 
Olo 


Ilugonet, Chancellor (of Mary of Bur- 
gundy), 110 sq. 

Humauisui, rise of, 532 sq.; origin of 
name, 533; 510, 501, 672. See oUo 
Bunaissance 

Hundred Ve.ara’ War, the, 293 
Hungary, tho Ottoman invasion of (1131), 
09 : (1520), 90 ; Solyman and, 93, 95 sq.; 
internal decay of, 329 ; acquired by tho 
Habsburgs, :6.; compared with Bohemia, 
330 sq.; provinces annexed to, 331 sq.; 
political structure of, 333 ; tuistakeu 
foreign policy of, 313 sqq.; 658 
Hunyady, John, saves Belgrade from the 
Turks (1150), 09 sq.; 335; helps Servia 
against tho Turks, 09 sq, ; 72, 335 
Hutten, Ulrich von, and tho EpUtoJae 
Obscurorum Virorum, 673 ; attacks tim 
Papacy, 007 

Uuysmann, Hoclof. See Agricola, Rudolf 

Ibrahim, Grand Ycair of Solyman tho 
MagniOcent, 90, 101 

Lord of Caramania, 81 sq. 

Iceland, Bristol trade with, 33 ; Breton 
sailors and. 111 

liha do Villagalhilo, Erench Protestant 
Colony at, 13 

lUyricus, Sfntthias Elaoius, the Cltivis Saerae 
Scripturae, 009 

Jmjfnfioii o/ Christ, tho, G28, Oil 
Imola, attacked by Cesaro Borgia (1199), 
238; surrendered to Julius U (1503), 190 
Imperial Cameral Tribunal. See lUichs- 
hammerijericht 

litea, the, natives of Peru, 11 sq. 

India, tho Sar.accus in, 9 ; Diaz and tho 
Eca route to, 17 ; Vasco da Gama reaches, 
21 sqq.; trade with, in Middle Ages, 27 ; 
Cabral’s eipeditiou to, 29; Portuguese 
Ecttlcmeut in, 30 sq. 

infessura, Stephano, Italian historian, 221 
liigolstudt. University of, founded, 022 
Innocent III (Lothario Conti), Pope, 030 

VI (Etienne Auber), Pope, taxation 

of Gerniun clergy by, 009 

VUI (Giovanni Battista Cib6), Pope, 

80. 101, '221-5, 118, 057 sq., 660 
Innsbruck, Austrian Diet at (1518), 311,322 
luquioiliou, the, in Spain, 350, 359 sq., 
371, 578; in Venice, 269 aq. 

Ireland, Lambert Simnel in, 105 sq.; Per- 
kin Watbeck in, 163 sqq.; pacification 
of, 171 sq. ; monnebism in, 531 sq. 
Iroquois, the, 38, 11 

Isabel of Castile, Queen of Portugal, 362, 
153 

Queen of Castile (the Catholic), 120, 

310, Cliapter XI passim; encouragement 
of learning by, 379 sq.; 391, 176, 050 
Isabella (Spanish colony in Espauola), 
abandoned, -10 

Lidore, Bishop of Seville (i 630), 531 
Isinai), first Shah of I’ersia (tho Sofi), 83 sq. ; 
at war with Selim I, 90 
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Isola della Scala, victory of the French at 
(1312), 13(1 

IlaV, invasions of, Chapter I? ■passim 
Maximilian I and, 172, 293, 303; the 
French in, 229 sqq, ; expulsion of the 
French from, 250; Ferdinand of Aragon 
and, 362; the great towns of, 315; Greek 
learning in, Latin learning 

in, 543-6; the classical Kenaissance in, 
537-68 ; sacred learning, translations, and 
criticism in, 595-6, 600-2 ; saints and 
preachers of, 647 ; gilds and fraternities 
in, 643 sq, 

Ittig, Thomas, editor of Josephus, 613 
Ivan III (Wasilowic), Tsar of Russia (1402- 
1505), conquest of Novgorod by, 502 

the Black, oi Montenegro, 74 

Ivory Coast, the, Portuguese explorers and, 
16 


Jacob of Baden. Sec Trier, Electors of 

ofLiebenstein. Sec Mainz, Electors of 

Jacqueline (Jacobaca) of Bavaria, heiress of 
Hainault, Holland, etc., 419 sq., 423 
Jagellos, the (Polish Royal house), set up in 
Hungary and Bohemia, 331, 336, 344 
Jajee, captured by the Turks (1463), 73; 
retained by Hungary (1404), ib. ; captured 
by the Turks (1528), 97 
Jamaica, colonised by Esquivel, 41 
James IV, King of Scotland, Warbeck aided 
by, 469 ; 471, 479, 481; killed at Fiodden, 
482; 484 

V, King of Scotland, 485 

Janissaries, the, revolt of (1481), 85; sup- 
port Selim I, 89 sq.; organisation of, 
99 sqq. 

Jean of Lorraine, Archbishop of Rheims. 
See Rheims 

Jem (son of Mohammad H), conflict with 
Bayazid, 85, 224 ; imprisoned in Europe, 
86, 114; death of, 87, 115 
Jenson, Nicolas, printer at Youice, 284, 
561 


Jesuits, the, in the New World, 62 
Jews, the, in Spain, 359 sq. 

Joan of Brabant, 418, 423 
Joanna, Queen of Caatilo. See Juana 

I, Queen of Naples (d. 1382), 103 

II, Queen of Naples (d. 1434), 108 

Queen of Naples, widow of Ferdi- 
nand I, 476 

Queen of Naples, widow of Ferdi- 
nand II, 476 

Jo3o I, King of Portugal, 10 

II, King of Portugal, 16sq„ 20, 24 

John XXII (Jacques d’Bnse of Cahors), 
Pope, 656 

- Albert, King of Poland (1492-1501), 

and Wladislav II of Bohemia, 336 ; 345 

II, King of Aragon, 347 

- II, King of Castile, 347, 351, 379 

King of Denmark, 456 

- II, King of France, 389 

- of Bavaria. See Li4ge 


John of Baden. See Trier 

of Capistrano, Italian preacher, 69, 
77, 629, 647 

Infante of Castile, 453 

of Gooh, See Pupper 

of Parma, the Blessed, 663 

of Ragusa, Cardinal, 599 

of Salisbury, medieval scholar and 

writer, 536 

of Speyer, printer at Venice, 284, 

561 

Jonker-Franien War, the (1488-91), 449 
Joseph, Michael, leader of Cornish rebels, 
469 

Josephus, early printed editions of, 612 sq. 
Jovius, Paulus, Latinist, 545, 560, 568 
Juana, Princess of C&stilei (La Beltraneja), 
352, 363 

la Loea, Queen of Castile', 362-4, 

368, 373, 379, 453, 455, 475-7 
Juliers, William IX,Dukaof,andofGeldera. 
See Gelders 

William of (1538-92), 424 

Julius n (Giuliano della Rovere), Pope, 
110, 177 ; an enemy of the Borgia, 184 ; 
221; Perugia and Bologna attacked by, 
128, 245 ; Venice aud, 129-34, 196, 244 
sqq., 268; and tbe League of Cambray, 
131, 246 sq. ; war between France and, 
135 sq., 197 sq., 248 sqq.; Maximilian I 
and, 139, 319; Cesare Borgia and, 195 sqq., 
242 sq.; and tbe Holy League, 198, 248 sq., 
366, 479; death of, 139, 252; character 
of, 243 sq.; the Gallican Church and, 388 ; 
491, 548; Church reform and, 620 sq.; 
655, 657; a pluralist, 659; 657, 665, 
667; 670; sale of offices by, 672; 690 
Jwtffe P/alz, the. See Sulzbaoh 
Justicia, the, in Aragon, 351 

Kaheljaauws, the, party in opposition to 
Jacqueline of Hainault, 419 sq., 423, 445 
Kaisersberg, Johannes Geiler von, 323; 

preaches on the Skip of Fools, 683 
Kalmar, Union of (1397), 293, 502 
Kammergericht, of Frederick III, 304, 313; 
of Maximilian I, 313, 315. See also 
Peichskammergericht 

Kammerraeister, Joachim. See Garaerarius 
Kansuh Ghuri, Mamluk Sultan of Syria, 
defeated by Selim I, 91 
Kasimir IV, King of Poland, 345 
Katharine of Aragon, Queen of England, 
marriage of, 46(3, 473 sq., 476 ; 482, 488 
Kempis, Thomas a, the Imitation of Christ, 
625, 628 

Kennemer, the (inhabitants of North Hol- 
land), 420 

Keny^vinezo, defeafe of Turks afe (1479)* 33o 
Kharaj, the (Turkish capitation tax), 102 
Kildare, Gerald FitzGerald, eighth Earl of. 
466, 468, 471-2 

Kilia, captured by Stephen the Great, 83 ; 

seized by tbe Turks (1484), 84 
Kinizsi, Paul, Hungarian general, 336, 337 
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Imkw. 


Knwut, Sir Thomas, caral comnsander, 

Koiih, capiurcJ by the Tarba {M73), 63 
Kuiii-’.jnSiHovii, MicbacI, liisiorian, 72 sq. 
Koj i Jha=J>T. Viadylc olKopidluo {Bohemia), 

K*j,' 0 V 3 , vlclory of tho Turlis at (1363), 71i 
63. 100 

Kr.'iiiH'r, Heinrich, the Malletii Malejkarum, 
012 

Kroja, cipliircd by the Turha (1173), SO 
Kruiovai*. Turks routed at (Mat), 03 
KuttcuberK, llJCt of (1185), 310 

LaUatha, Gregory, Hungarian .Minister, 
313 

1.. rJi=!au3, KingofUiingaiy, Wladislav 

L ictus, Julius I’oiupouius, the Homan 

Academy of, 5G0 

1.. 1gos, ceutro of Tortuguese Slave Trade, 

13 

I.aillier, Jean, heretical writer (1183), 081 
I.aiot, I'riiico of Wallacbia, S.'l 
I.a JIarcbe, Olivier de, Flemish historian, 
•13Q, 113, 110 

I.a March, IVilliam do (.Vremberg), -110, 

at 

1.. viiibinu3 (Denys Lambin, 1530-72), French 
I.atiiiist, 577 

h.iml/riciD, the. See Peace, Iho Public 
l.vntiino, CrisiotorOiBispuhttionejCamahiU' 
iKiucr, 553 

l-iudois, Pierre, executed, 303 

1.. 111driani, Oher.irdo, discoverer of Cicero’s 
rhetorical treatises, 050 

I,aiulri.iiio. Antonio, treasurer of Ludovico 
il .Moro, 121 

Landsliut Succec-siou IVar, tho (1501), 315 
I.ir.dihmdite, the, iiuprovcmcut of, by 
M.vxiiuili.vii I, 325 

f..vuJucci, Luca, FlorenCinu nnuaiist, 153, 
103, 170, i£8 

larug, Mallliaeu.s, Cardiii.ai, Archbishop of 
Silibut',:, 181, 323 sq. 

1.. 111,:e!i, liiidolf von, scholar, CCl 
Lvi'-itlois, Jean, heretic (1131), G81 

1 -ancarotc, Pen tugucsc discoverer of Guinea, 
13 fi. 

La Paliee, Jacques do Chabannes, Siro dc, 
125, 13J. 137 sq. 

Le.cari^, t'ynjt,rntme, tho Greek grammar 
of, 510 

John, Greek scliuiar, 513, 503, 

■SC0» 

LaUr.in Council, tho (732), 207; (1512-7), 
130 133. 213, 2.51, 163, 021, 051 sq., 

07.S, 0^0, O'JO 

Liti.’i F.uhiiJ, the, early reprints of, OIC 

.'CheUrship. in the MidJie Ages, 530; 

[ r. gie.-s 0 .’, 5!3-5 

Lv TreaJciuilh', Larns de, French general in 
Ualy. 110. 122, 120, I3J eq., 331 
L'.uJ liuiere-, IteUe', Ftcrmh coloniser iu 
Pi. riJa. 5.5 _ 

L.b.'ija, AVc Hebri-'ensia 


Lebrixa. Set Nebrissensis 
Lcclercq, Amoul, hooftman of Ghent, 
•110 sq. 

Lee, Edw.ard, Archbishop of York, 082 
Lefdvrod’Etaplcs, Jacques, printer, Oil, 619, 
010, 031 sq. 

Lefuvre do Saint-Remy, Joeques, historian, 
■133 

Leghorn, failure of .Maximilian I at (1196), 
172 

Lens, triico of (1177), -1-12 
Leo X (Giovanm de' Medici), Pope, 32, 92, 
113, 139, 153, 250, 323; the concordat 
with Francis I, 383 ; 189, 515, 5-13, 550; 
the I’ennissanco and, 505 sq. ; Church 
reform and, 021, 078; GUI; policy of, 
005 ; sale of oflices by, 070, 073 ; 090 
Leon, Ponce dc, discoverer of Florida, 51 
Leopold III, Duko of Austria, etc. See 
Austria 

Lopanto, taken hy tho Turks (1199), 87 sq. 
Lesbos, annexed by tho Turks (1162), 70 
Lescun, Thomas de, Count of Conimiugcs, 
Marshal do Foix, 393 
Lo Verger, Peace of (1188), 30'1 
Lew, Xdenko, of itozmital (Bohemian 
politician), 338 

LiehUnbergen, tho, faction in Utreebt, 
•123 

Lielitonslein, G. von, JJiuistcr of Maxi- 
tuUiau 1, 321 

LiOgc, sack of (1108) by Charles tlio Bold, 
339 sq., 122 

John of Bavaria, Bishop of (son of 

Albert of Uolland and IJiiiiiault), .121-3 

Louis of Bourbon, Bishop of, -122, 

■MO, Ml 

Lille, Treaty of (1513), 183 
Lilly, William, English Hellenist, 5S0, 
082 

Limburg, annexed to Brabant (1288), -HP 
Linacre, TJiomas, English Hellenist, 431, 
503, 579, 582, CIS 

Lincoln, John do la Pole, Earl of, -105 sq.; 

killed at Stoke, 107 
Lindau, Diet of (1-I9G), 30G 
Lippomannua, Aloysius, lives of tho Saints 
of, 010 

Lipsius, Justus (Jocst Lips), Dutch scholar, 
573 

L’Islo Adam, Villicrs de. Grand Master of 
tho Knights of Khodcs, 91 
l.ockhorsU, the, faction in Utrecht, 123 
Lodi, IVaco of (1151), between Venieo and 
tho Sforza, 2dl 
Logrouo, siege of (152IL 378 
Loudon, trade of, with Venice, 257 ; Treaty 
of (1518), 420 

Longueville, Duo do f Louis d'Orliians), 
captured at tho battle of the Spurs (1513), 

Loredano, Venetian admiral, at battle of 
Galliiioli (IU«\, 278 

Antonio, Venetian admiral, defends 

ikuuri {1171), 80; death of, 87 
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Lorraine, Benu II, Duljo of, 391, 393 

John of. Cardinal (son of Beufi 11), 
Go9 ' 

Louis yi (tlio Fat), King of Franco, 331 

IX, King of Franco {St Louis), 381 

XI, King of Franco, Italy and, 107 

aq., 301j coinparecl with Matthias Corvi- 
UU3, 335; 3C2; Oliaptcr XU. passim {381- 
IIG) ; Mary of Burgundy and, 117, 137- 
12; Edward IV and, 103; C3G; tho Pope 
and, GG3 ^ 

XII,^King of Franco, claims Milan, 

103; 115; accession of, 118; occupies 
Milan, 119-23, 192; attacks Naples, 
123-1, 193; Ferdinand of Spain expels, 
125-7, 195; Genoa attacked by, 129-30; 
joins League of Cambray, 131 ; Vonico 
attacked by, 132-3 ; tho Swiss and, 131, 
13G, 218; tho Pope and, 135-G, 193; 
190, 193, 191-5, 197, 23G, 30G, 315, 
33G, 311, 303, 381; tho Church and, 388, 
393 sqq. ; reforms of justico under, 103; 
linanco of, llOsq. ; army of, 113; marries 
Mary Tudor, 110, 183; death of, 158, 181 

I (the Great), King of Hungary, 201, 

312 

11, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 

93, 95 ; drowned after ilohacs, 90 sq. ; 
331, 337 sqq., 313 

Louvain, foundation of University of, 119, 
130. G22 

Lovel, Francis, Viscount, flight of, to Flan- 
ders, 105 

Loyola, St Ignatius, G51; the Spiritual 
Exercises, 025 

Liibeek, size and importance of, 299 ; 
struggle of, for cojumereial supremacy in 
tho Baltic, 15G 

Lucca, entry of Charles VIII into, 113 
Lucero, Diego Bodriguoz, Grand Inquisitor, 
rebellion of Cordova against, 3G0 
Ludovico il Moro. Sec Milan, Dukes of 
Luna, Alvaro da, Spanish statesman, 351 
Lusalia, joined with Hungary (1177), 331 
Luther, Martin, attacks indulgences, 322 ; 
310; inlluenco in Hungary of, 310; 
Weasel and, 137; 638; tho Deutsche 
Thcoloijie of, 611; 652; translation of 
Now Testament by, G81 
Luxemburg, acquired by Philip tho Good of 
Burgundy, 121 

Charles, Duke of. See Charles V, 

Emperor 

Elizabeth of Oorlitz, Duchess of, 

421 

Wenccslas of, 121 _ 

Lyons, silk trade at, encouraged by Louis XI, 

111 , , 

Lyra, Nicholas do, Hebrew scholar, 591 

Machiavelli, Nicoolb, 87. 
passim; Cosaro Borgia and, 237, 210, 
212; eulogies of tho German cities by, 
298'sq. ; views of, on trade, 510} G21, 
G19 


Madeira Islands colonised by Spain 10 
19; Breton trade with, 411 ’ ‘ 

Madeleine of Franco and Navarre, sister 
of Lours XI, 3G6 

Magalhiies, I'ernao do, 12; circumnavigates 
the world, 36; explores the Plato Eiver 
ib . ; death of, in the '■ ' 

Magdeburg, tho Magd ^ ■ 

“yd^their^Church history^GOg ; Synod'of 

Frederick of Beichlingen, Archbishop 

of, 631 


dlaggior Consiglio, the, of Venice, 272 
Magmis Intcrcursits, the (1496), 152, 155, 


Magyars, the, contrasted with the Ceohs, 
330 sq., 332 

Mahmud Pasha (Beglerbcg of Eumelia), 
70 sqq., 79 

Mainz, Bertliold von Henneberg, Arch- 
bishop-Elector of, the unity of the 
Empire and, 292; attempts at govern- 
mental reform by, 300 sqq.; death of, 
316; censorship of press and, 685 

Diother of Isemburg, Archbishop- 

Elector of, 675, 688 sq. 

Dietrich of Erpach, Archbisbop- 

Eloetor of, 631, 633, 688 

Albrecht of Brandenburg, Cardinal 

and Elector of, 674, 678, 685 

Jacob of Liebenstein, Elector of, 316 

Malacca, outirost of Eastern trade, 27 sq.; 
Albuquerque in, 31 

Malatosta, Fra Saoramoro, and Savonarola, 
188 

Siglsmondo, Lord of Bimini, 621 

Malindi (port on East Coast of Africa), Da 
Gama at, 25 

Malipiero, Domenico, Venetian historian, 
281. 287 

Malmoo, Peace of (1512), 157 
Slals, conference at (1196), 113 
Malus Intercursus, tho (1506), 151 sq. 
Manetti, Gianozzo, translator of the Bible, 
679 

Manfredi, As torre.Lordof Faenza, murdered, 
238 

Manocl, Dom (Emmanuel), King of Portugal, 
31 sqq. 

Manriquo, Iiligo, Bishop of Sigiieuza. See 
Siguenza 

Jorge do, Spanish poet, 381 

Mantegna, Andrea, Italian painter, _281 
Mantua, congress of (1159), 78, 655, 666, 
669 

Giovanni Francesco Gonzaga, first 

Marquis of, 280, 557 

Manucci, Tcobaldo Pio. See Mannzio, Aldo 
Manuel, Don Juan, incites Philip the Fair 
against Ferdinand, 363 ; Maximilian sup- 
ported by, 364, 367 

Manuzio, Aldo (Teobaldo Manuoor), 
Venetian printer, 561 sqq.; aided by 
the Neacademia of, ib. 

Paolo {son of the above), 563 
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Maf.i, ^Vil!iaIa dc, cirtjr llelrcw ccliobr, 

Jhrjr.o.i.. tlio Crjp‘o-Jo«ri of Spain, G21 
MarctJ, Kticnnc, tho Eslatcs-gcnexal and, 
u'jO 

March, Ansiaa (Spanish poet), 379 
Marck. S« La Marck 
Margaxe!, Queen of Denmark, 502 

Tudor, Queen of Scotland, 131 e<j., 

153 

I'fariar.a, Juan, Jesuit writer, SCO 
Mariano da Genauaano, Fri, 117, ISO sq., 
171 

Marignano, battle of (ISIS), 111, ISO 
Marluno, Bartolommeo, tho Urbii Jlomae 
Topojraphia of, 519 

Jlaraiglio of Padua, attacks tho Papacy, 055 
Martin V (Otto Colonna), Pope, 237. CIO 
Martyr, Peter, of Anghcra. See Angbeia 
Mary, Duchess of Burgundy. See Burgundy 

(sister of Charles V), Queen of 

Hungary, -153 

Tudor, daughter of Henry VITI, 53, 

•183, la9 

Tudor, fistcr of Henry VIII, Queen 

of France, -ISO, 177, 181, 183 eq. 

Masih Pasha, siege of Ithodcs by, &1 
Matilda, Countess of Tusc-any, 251, 2C0 
Mdtrieula, the (German tax), 317 eq. 
Matthew of Vendome, on tho Pope’s power, 
CSl 

Maurus, B.abanus, Abbot of Fulda, influ- 
cncc.s monastic studies, 535 
Maximilian I. King of the Romans and 
Emi>eror-EIcct, 92; CliapterlV p itsini; 
failure of, in Italy (1190), 172; Chapter 
IX pajiiin; Hungary and, 330, 339; 
Ilasttrn policy of, 313 eq.; 303 sq. ; 
marries Mary of Burgundy, 391 eq.; 
alliiel with Britanny, 393 eqq., 112-02; 
hoitile to Henry VII, 107, -170; Treaty 
of, with Henry VII, 175, 177; Henry VIH 
and, 131 eqq., 137, 100 ; the Papacy and, 
072, 090 

Mars chi, Jacopo, the JCpijrarirr.ata of, 
519 

Mecca, tlie .Shtrif of, and Sclirn I, 91 
Midiceaii conspiracy, the (1197), 175 eq. 
Mcdici, Ce.eimo do’, convent of San Marco 
ei;.abli.'.hcd by, 1 IS; 150, IClsq. ; libraries 
founded by, 552 

Giovanni do’. See Leo X, Pope 

Oinlianodc* (brother of Lorenzo I), 

L'jurJ. r of, 160, CGI 

Giuliano do’ (eon of Lorenzo I), ItO, 

199. 217 

Ginli'sdo’. .Ire Clement VII, Pope 

Lorenzo do', imjxirtanco of death of, 

101, 110; 111; S ivonarol.a and, 117 sqq.; 
15-e. 17G, 217; Innocent YlH and, 
2.'J spi- : the Platonic .lealemy and, 
.. <9 ; C'j I 

P..ro de' (-.on of Lorenzo), 110, 113, 

127. 1 13 e-pj., ICG, 171, 135, 193, 223. 
220 


Medina del Campo, Peace of (1189), 1G7 
Aleditcrranean, the, power of the Saracens 
in, 9 

Melanchthon, Philip, the Diseoxirse of, 671 
Mcmiing, Hans, Flemish painter, 133 
Mendoza, Diego de, royalist commander 
against Spanislr rebels, 377 
Pedro Gonzalez de, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, 355, G51, CSS 
Mcno, PrCgcnt, Perkin Watbcck and, 1G3 
Sfenting, Ludwig, financier, 507 
Merchant Adventurers, the English, 129, 
503 

Mcrs-cl-Kcbir, conquered by Spain (1505), 
3G5 

Mesopotamia, annexed to the Ottoman 
cropiro (151C), 91 

Mexico, races inhabiting, 38 sq.; mineral 
wealth of, -10; discovery of, 11 sqq. ; 52 
sq. ; religion of. Cl ; the Catholic Church 
in, CO sq.; silver mines of, 518 
Meyer, Dr Martin, Chancellor of Mainz, 083 
Michelangelo. See Buonarotti 
Micheii, Vitalis, Doge of Vcnico (d. 1173), 
255 

Micbiel, Antonio, Venetian merchant, 285 
Michicli, Joannes, Cardinal, nephew of 
Fins 11, 057 

Miguel, lufanla of Portugal, 153 
Milan, duchy of, 105 sqq.; claim of Orleans 
to, 103, 232, 230, 287 ; embassy from, in 
Paris, ib., 110; partition of, 120; occupied 
by the Frcncli (1199), 121, 123, 237, 219, 
308; and the Treaty of Blois (1501), 127, 
131; French driven from (1512), 138, 
250; Swiss in, 139, 111; French in 
possession of (1510), 112; and Vcnico, 
279 sqq. See also Milan, Dukes of 

(dukes of), Sforza; 

Bona of Savoy, Duchess, 

100 

Francesco 1. 105 sq., 109 

Francesco II, 18G 

Galeazzo-Maria, lOG 

Giaa-Galc-azzo, IOC, 111, 

113 

LndovicoilMoro.IOGsqq., 

109. 115. 122, 15G, 171 sqq., 177, 101, 
223, 232; expelled from Milan, 230 sq., 
233, 215; imprisoned in i’ranco, 303 

Massimiliano, 138, 112, 

251, ISO 

Visconti: 

Filippo-Maria, 278 sqq. 

Gian-Galeazzo, 108, 2G-3 

sq.. 278 

Catherine, Duchess of, 278 

LabcUaof Aragon, Duchess 

^ of. lOG 

Min.a, San Jorge da, first Portuguese port 
on Guinea Coast, 10 

Mirandola, Pico della. See Pico della 
Mirandola 

.siege of, by Julius H (1511), 135, 

213 sq. 
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Mirtschea the Great, Prince of Wallaobia, 
and the Turks, 82 

Mocenigo, Pietro, Dogo of Venice, 80, 279 
Modena, captured by Julius II (1510), 135, 
248 

Mohdca, Hungarians defeated by the Turks 
at, 96, 338, 345 

Mohammad Abu Jafar, Imam at Cairo 
(161G-7), 91 

Mohammad I, Ottoman Sultan, 68, 278, 281 

n, Ottoman Sultan, Constantinople 

taken by (1453), 67 ; Servia attacked and 
conquered by, 63, 70; Venetian Treaty 
with, 69; Hungary and, ib.; Scandcrbeg 
and, 70 sq. ; Bosnia and Herzegovina 
taken by, 72 sq. ; conquest of Greece by, 

74 sq.; seizure of Trebizond by, 78; at 
war with Venice, 79 ; attacks Italy 
(1480), 81; wars of, in Koumania and 
Moldavia, 82 sq. ; siege of Ehodes by, 
84; death of, ib. 

Sultan of Malacca, defeated by Albu- 
querque, 31 

Moldavia, and the Turkish wars, 83 sq. 
Molinet, Jean, historian, 417, 433, 447 
Molla Khusrev, the, coda of laws, “the 
Pearl,” drawn up by, 98 
Mombasa, Da Gama at, 25 
Monaco, siege of (1507), 139 
Monstrelet, JEnguerrand de, historian, 433 
Montaigne, Michel do, influence of New 
World on, 58; Americans and Europeans 
compared by, 59 ; 63, 577 
Montalvo, Garcia Ordonez do, Spanish 
author, 381 

Montefeltro, Fcdorigo of. See Urbino 
Montenegro, resists tho Turks, 74 
Monte San Giovanni, siego of (1495), 114 
Montfcrrat, Boniface, Marquis of, his rights 
over Crete and Salonika bought by Venice, 
255 

Montils-l^z-Tours, Charles VIPs ordinance 
of, 403, 449 

Montpensier, Charles, Count of. See 
Bourbon 

Louis I do Bourbon, Comte de, 114, 

116 sq. 

“Moors,” tho, general name for Eastern 
Muslims, 27 

Morat, siege of, by Charles tho Bold (1476), 
391 

Moravia in tho 15th century, 329 ; ceded to 
Matthias Corvinus, 331; Diet of, 335 
More, Sir Thomas, influence of Now World 
on, 56; the Utopia of, 56-8, 491, 626, 
641 

Morea, the, conquest of, by the Turks (1463), 

75 sq., 285 

Morel, Frederic, editor of Philo, 613 

Gilles, editor of Latin Fathers, 619, 

620 

Morocco, factories in, 490; Florentine trade 
with, 607 . „„„ 

Morosini, Michele, Doge of Venice, 269 
Morton, John, Cardinal, 477 


Mossel Bay, Da Gama at, 25 
Mosto, Ga da, Venetian captain, discovers 
the Cape Verde la., 15 
Motecuhzoma, ruler of Mexico, 41 sq. 
Mozambique, Da Gama at, 25 
Muller, Johann. See Eegiomontanua 
Mnltelca-uUihhar, the (Turkish code of 
laws), 98 

Murad I, Ottoman Sultan (1376), 67, 99, 
258 

n, Ottoman Sultan (1421-61), 68, 

70, 74 \ h , 

Jfurano, school of painting of, 284 
Mumer, Thomas, Franciscan preacher, 675 
MubcuIus, Wolfgang, editor of Eusebius, 
616 

Mustafa (son of Mohammad 11), defeats 
Dzun Hasan, 82 

Musurus, Marcus, printer in Venice, 562, 
565 sq. 

Mutiauus, Conrad, scholar of Erfurt, 435, 
624 

Niidasdi, Th., Hungarian reformer, 340 
Nagera, Duke of, rebels against Ferdinand 
of Spain, 365 

(son of above), viceroy of Navarre, 

378 

Naharro, Torres de, Spanish writer, 380 
Nahuatlaca, the, of Mexico, 38 sq., 43 
Naldi, Dionigi di, Venetian general, 132 
Namur, county of, purchased by Philip the 
Good, 419 

Nancy, defeat of Charles the Bold at, 391 
Naples, kingdom of, in 15th century, lOdsq. ; 
French claim to, 108 sq,, 287; Charles 
VIII at (1495), 115, 231 sq.; French 
expelled from (1496), 117; designs of 
Louis XII on, 123; French occupation 
of (1501), 124, 127, 239; Spanish occu- 
pation of (1503), 142, 362; academy of, 
founded by Poutanus, 560 
Nardi, Jacopo, historian, 200 
Narentine pirates, the, defeat of, by Venice, 
254 

Narvaez, Pamphilo de, in Florida, 54 
Nassau, Adolf, Count of, 443 

Engelbert, Count of, 449, 452 

Navagero, Andrea, Latinist, 567 
Navarra, Pedro, Count of Navarro, 12o, 
137, 140; African expedition and death 
of, 365 sq. 

Navarre, seized by Ferdinand of Aragon, 
3C6 sq, ; invaded by Henri d’Albret, 378 
Nectcademia, the, of Aldo Manuzio, 561, 
663 

Neander, Michael, 614 

Nebrija, Antonio. Sec Nebrissensis 

Franoisca, Spanish scholar, 379 

Nebrissensis, Antonio Nebrija 
Lebrixa), Spanish Hellenist, 379, 

578 

Negroponte, captured by Turks (1470), 
79 sq., 286 

Nemours, Duke of. See Armagnao 
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Ncrii, Jacopo, FJorentino printer, 119, 151 
Kero, Bernardo del, I'lorcntino statcamaD, 
151, 173 £(jq. 

Ketlierhnda, the, built np by tho IIoueo of 
Bur,jimdy. t!03; Maiimilian I in, 303; 
Chapter XHIparriin: spiritual movemeuta 
in, CdG; commercial relations of, with 
England, 159, 151 sq., 173 
Keubiirg, and tho Landshut war, 315 
Kcuilly, i’ouhiuca do, preacher, 070 
Ktuaa, tie-go of, by Charles tho Bold (1171), 
9W, 3'JU 

Kev.foundlaad, Verrazzano and, 13; Cabot 
and, 50; Breton fishers and tho Banks 
of, 111 

•■Nev,' Kpaiu," Spanish name for Mexico, 
13 

Kc-.v World, the. Chapter II passim, 518 
Niccoli, Kiecolo de’, collector, 551, 591 
Niccoliui, Agnolo, Florentine, 185 
Nicholas of Cuta. See Cusanus, Cardinal 

of Trier, finder of tho codex of 

Blautns, 550 

Ill (Giovanni Gaetano), Pope, C63 

V (Tommaso Pareutucelli), Pope, 

7G sq., 78; infiueuco on llenaissanco of, 
010; 553; library of, 591 sqq., G16, 679 
Nicopolis, victory of tho Turks at (1390), 83, 

m3[) 

Nicszava, Slatuto of (1151), 315 
“Nile, tho Western." Sec Senognl 
Nola, Antonio do, discovers Capo Verdo Is., 
15 

Norfolk, Thomas Ilow.aid, Earl of Surrey 
and Eccotid (Howard) Buko of, 171 ; 
victorious at iToddeu, 182 
Normandy, Charles, Buko of. See Aqiiitaino 
North America. See AiuiTica 
North-East Passage, tho, Willoughby and 
Ch.ancellor tcarcli for, 53 
Notlh-Wej>t Pass.ige*, tho, Frobisher seeks, 
53 tq. 

Novara, .‘-iego of (1195), 117; (1513), 139 
Novoberdo, captured by tho Turks (1155;, 
C'J 

Novoii, Treaty of, between Charles V and 
Franco (1510), 317, 309, 187 
NurnUr)', 399; Council of Itegeiicy at, 310; 
But of (1191), 303; (1501), 311; (1533), 
6i>J 

Nueva, Jeaj de, Portuguese explorer, defeats 
tho 'Aameirin of Calient (1300), 39 
Nune.:, Fern..ndo do Guzman. See Piu- 
tiauuj 

“Old I.e.igue','' the, of Sw'i.'S Highlanders, 

Olmutz, Pe.ace of (1177), 331, 335 
0;;;.kr P.ed.a, relieves Corinth (1163), 79 

Ur.i'i, con iuis; of, by .Sjain (1509), 36.7 

Clr-inge*, John II e-f Chalons, Prince of 
(I tsa“i ), 393 

Urchait, Nultan of the Ottomans (1336-60), 
67. 99, lol 

Order., religious, in .\meriea, 63 


Orleans, tho Estates at (1139), 111 

Arnonl, Bishop of, 669 

Charles, Buko of, 115 

Louis, Buko of. See Louis XII of 

Franco 

Valentina Visconti, Duchess of, 108, 

281 

Oimond, Sir James, supporter of Warbcck, 
-170 

Orscolo, Piotro II, Dogo of Venice, 271 
Oraini, the family of, 120, 227; war of 
Alexander VI with, 233 sq. 

Giovanni, Cardinal, death of, 210 

Paolo, supporter of tho Medici, 153 

Niccoio, Count of Pitigliano, Captain- 

Gcuer.al of tho Church. Ill, 117, 133 

Virginio, advises Piero do’ Medici, 

110 ; purchases territory from CibO, ib., 
227; is captured by tho French, 115; 
escapes, 117 ; at war witli Alexander VI, 
233 

Osraa, Pedro de, Spanish heretic, 680 
Ostia, reduced (1197) by Gonzalo do 
Cordova, 233 ; Cardinal dclha Bovero at, 
110 

Ostroviza, captured by tho Turks (1151), 
69 

Othman, Sultan of tho Ottomans (1299- 
1326), 90 

Otranto, captured by Turks (1180), 81, lOi, 
280, 600 

Otto tho Greek, Emperor (936-73), 536 
Ottoman Empire, the, foundation of, 67 sq. ; 
adds Servia, 70, Bosnia, 72, Greece, 
71, Asia Minor, 78, 81 sq., Ncgroponle, 
79, Mesopot.amia, 91, Egypt, Syria ami 
Arabia, ib., Hungary, 96; laws of, 98; 
army of, 99 sq. ; jiistico in, 101 ; finances 
of, 102 ; wars of, witli Venice. See Veuico 
Ovando, Don Nicliolas, Spanish Governor 
in West Indies, 11 
Oxford, tlio New Learning at, 580 

Paco, Dr Biohard, secretary to Wolsoy, 186 
Pacheco, Duarte, tho “Portugnc.-io Achiiies," 
defeat.s tho Zatnorin of Calicut, 30 
Padilla, Juaude, leader of rebel Cumwteros, 
372-5 

Padua, acquired by Venico (1102), 266 ; 

siege of, by Maximilian I (1509), 133, 216 
Palatinate, the, Frederick 1 tho Victorious, 
Elector of, 296, 311 

Philip, Elector of, 311; acquires tho 

Juuye Pfalz, 315 sq. 

Bui crti Count Palatine, tha Landshut 

succession and, 315 

Palcologus, Demetrius, tyrant of tho Morca, 
71 

Thomas, tyrant of tho btoica, ib. 

Coii-stantinu XH, last Emperor of 

tha E.ibt, 103 

John VI, Emperor of Iho East, 

tho Venetians and, 258 

Manuel 11, Km|>eror of tho East, 511 

Palma, Jacopio, Vcucti.an painter, 281 
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Palmicri, Mattoo, oUG 
Pamplona, stirroiider of, to Spain (1512), 
3GG 

Paudolfiui, Angelo, and Savonarola, Id? 
Panvinio, Ouofrio, work of, on Pasilicas, 
GIO 

Parenti, Piero, historian, IQO, 183, 187 
Parcntucelli, Tominaso. See Nicholas V, 
Poj'o 

Paris, 'University of, resists the Papacy, 
C33 81 ]., GO? 

Matthew, ovidonco of, ns to Greek 

studies, 537 

J'arfiimcnto, the Florentine, 162 
FarUment, the, of Paris, 3SG, 383. -101-2 
Parma, acquired by the French (1-109J, 121 ; 

aanoicd by Julius II (1512), 251 
Pashek, John, of Wrat, Bohemian politician, 
333 

Passagio, plundered b}' Veuctinns, 60 
Faston Letters, the, -11)2 
Patagonia, Magalh.ics and the coast of, 3G 
Patarenes, the. Set Bogomils 
Paul 11 (Pietro Barbo), Pope, 71, 80, .ICO, 
G2i; George Podiebrad and, 055; taxa- 
tion of Iho Church under, C02; great 
wealth of, CCG 

HI {Alessandro Farncso), Pope, 507, 

GG2 

Y (Camillo Borghese), Pope, 270, CCO 

Pavia, hatllo of (1525), 01 

Council of (M23), G7_7 

Par.zi, cons[)iracy of the, OGl 
Peace, the Public (ot the Fmiiiro), 291, 301 
“Pearl,” the, 'i'urkisli code of laws, 98 
Peufants’ W,ir, the, in the Nctbevlauds 
(1192), 150; in Hungary (15M), 337 
Pelagius II, Pope, 207 
Penon de la Gomcra, captured by Spain 
(1503), 305 

Pcreiiyi, Hmcricus, Hungarian noble, 330 
Perustein, William of, Boliemian politician, 
338 

PJronne, Treaty of (M77), -110 
Perotti, Nicholas, thu Latin Grammar of, 
51G : 558 

Perraudi, Cardinal (Ilaymond Pdrauit or 
Pdraud), 311 

Persia, war bet^veea Turks and, 88 sq., 
90 sq. 

Peru, race inliabiting, 38, -11 sq.; supplies 
of silver from, -10, 518; conquest of, 
•15 eq.; the Catholic Church in, CO eq. ; 
C2 

Perugia, surrender of, to Julius II (1500), 
128, 215; Cesare Borgia at, 191; Alex- 
ander VI at, 232 T , , , , , 

Pesaro, Giovanni Sforza, Lord of, husband 
of Lucrezia Borgia, 231 _ 

PcBcia, Domenico da. See Domenico, Fri 
Peter Arbucs, St, murdered, 359 
Peter Martyr. .SreAngbera, Peter Martyr of 
Peterwardein, taken by the Turks (1520), 9G 
Pctrarca, Francesco, 201, 53G sq., 538 sqq., 
519; death of, 553 


Petri, Henricus, printer, Gi7 
IVtnicci, Pandolfo, Lord of Siena, 193 
Peurbach, George, C32 
Pentinger, Conrad, German humanist, 323. 
325 

Pfellerkorn, Johann, attacks Eeuohlin, 573 
Pfintzing, Melchior, printer of Nurnberg, 
32G 

Pbalis, Guillaume do, French scholar, G36 
Plmnariots, Greek settlers in Constanti- 
nople, 103 

Philip II (Augustus), King of France, 381 

IV (the Fair), King of France. 381, 

•101, 107. -Ill 

VI (of Valois), King of France, <105 

I (the Fair), Duke of Burgundy, and 

King of Castile, 119, 120, 303, 30G, 316, 
318; intrigues in Spain, 3G3 sqq, ; 431, 
-liG eqq., 450 sq., 453-5, 458, 4G7, 473, 
475 sqq. 

H, King of Spain, 4G, 53, 419, 459 

Elector Palatine. See Palatinate 

tho Good of Burgundy, See Bur- 
gundy, Dukes of 

Pliilo, early printed editions of, 612 sq. 
Piacenza, submits to tho French (1499), 
121 ; annexed by Julius II (1512), 251 
Fittiinoiii, the (SavonavoUsta), 1C9 sq., 174, 
181 sq., 5G1 
Picard, Aymon, C81 

Piccolomini, Aeneas Sylvius. See Pius II, 
Pope 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni, 147, 151, 
559, 572, 590, G05, 015, CSO 

Gianfraucesco, G78 

Picqnanct, George, hooftman of Bruges, 
449 

Pier, tho Great, “admiral of the Zuiderzee," 
•153 

Pibitns, Leontius, Greek teacher of Boccac- 
cio, 511 

Pintianus (Fernando do Guzman Nunez), 
Spanish Hellenist, 379, 578 
Pinturicebio (Bernardino Betti), Umbrian 
painter, 233 

Pinzon, Vicento Yauez, discoverer of Brazil, 
34 sq. 

Plo, Alberto, Prince of Carpi, 663, 573 

Lionollo, Prince of Carpi, 5G2 

Pippin, son of Charles the Great, the 
Venetian Bepublio and, 2G0 
Pirkheimer, Will bald, German humanist, 
325 

Pisa, rebellion of, against Florence, 113, 
155, 171 sq,, 191; besieged by Maxi- 
milian I (1198), 119 ; Council of (1469), 
G20, (1511), 249, 251, <179, C51, 677 
PisanhVettor, Venotiau commauder, 258sq. 
Pitigliano. See Orsini 
Pius U (Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini), Pope, 
72, 7Gaqq., 78 ; goes on crusade, 79, 655 sq. ; 
92, 1-15, 285, 387 : issues his Bull to protect 
ruins of Borne, 517 ; 623, 632 sq . ; 
nepotism of, 617 ; at Congress o£ 
Mantua, 655; 661, CS8 
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i'itn III (Francesco I’iccolomini), Pope, 
12C. 133. 312 

Pharro, Francisco, invasion of Peru by 
(1532), 15 £.1, 53 

•'I'iaco of Battle',” Set P.ssboicni 
Plato iliver, the, ilitcovercd by iJolis (1515), 
35, 13 

Piatina (Bartolommeo Sacclii), 552, G21 
PlcthoD, Gemistoa, Pbatonist, 512 
Puiicbrad, George, King of BoUemia, 203, 
200, 331, 055. 030 

Piggio Bracciolini (Giovanni Francesco), 
Italian humanist {1350-1159), 515; bis 
Vrhit Ilonat Deecriptio, 517; 519, 505; 
viait .1 England, 593 

Pola, victory of Genocao at (1379), 253 sq. 
Poland, condition of, in the filtecntb century, 
329; continuity of territory of, 312; 
constitution of, 315 sq. 

Pole, Edmund de la. See Suffolk, Earl of 

liichard do la (tho lYliito Bose), -181 

William do la, 505 

Polcntani, the. Lords of Bavenna, 281 
Politian (Angelo Ambrogini Poliziano), 13, 
515. edit! Justinian's Pnndccrr, 510; tho 
Mieeettanea, 550 ; 553-0 ; tho Or/eo, 581 
Polo, Marco, travcla of, 8 
Pontanus, Jovianm, of Naples, 500, 021 
Pontrcmoli, occupied by French (1195), 110 
Port Natal, discovered by Da Gama (M37), 
25 

Boyal Sound (South Carolina), French 

Protestant colony at, 50 
Porta, Bartolommeo della (Fri Barto* 
loinraco). Florentino artist, 103 
Porto Seguro (Brasil), discovered by Cabral 
(1 109). 35 

Portugal, Dorn Ilenrique and “ Greater," 
10 ; Colombo in, 21 ; tho llcnaissanco in, 
573 

Postil, Guillaume, tho Syriao New Testa- 
ment and, COl ; tho Frotevanjelium and, 
013 

Poj nings Acts, the. 172 

Sir Edward. Deputy Lieutenant in 

Ireland, 172; 179 
Pozaony, Treaty ol (1191), 311 
Pragmatic Sanction, tho, of Bonrgc.s (1138), 
3e5 F iq., 071 ; of St Louis, 3a0; of 
Oiiatlii V (1519), 159 
I’ratieii, the, Florentino assembly, 101 
Prato, Captured by Pope’s forces (1512). 199 

Vecchio, Giovanni da, linanco Alini- 

Bter of tho .Medici, 117 
Pr.'gcnt do iJidoui, French .admiral, ISO, 
li3 

Vt.--.butg, Pevco of (1191), 395 

Prtitcr John. 8. 1 1 

J’riacc, tho. of Macbiavclli, 212 sq. 

I'riuli, Guclamo, hiitorian, 2a5 
Ptu,>:a, \Vf,t. aurrcndiMl to Poland by 
the Tiutonic Knights (UOOj, 293 
PubUc 'iVc.il, tho French .and Burgundian, 
I/> a,p;<! of the, 2aU; w.ar of the. 320 pq. 
Pucci, Gianutiio (Midiciaii parti-.an), 175 


Piigli.a, Francesco da. Set Francesco da 
Puglia 

Polgar, Hernando del, Spanish chronicler, 
3dl 

Popper, John (of Goeh), -137, 620, 052 

Qacrdcs, dcs. Set CrJvccccnr 

Bacova, Turkish defeat at {1175), 83 
Radak, Prince, of Bosnia, 73 
lladevynszoon,Florcntius, establishes frater- 
nity at Deventer, -ISl sq., 027 
Badolt, Erhardt, Venetian printer, 281 
B.adii, Princo of Wallachia, 83 
Baffacllo Sanzio, of Drbino, 113, mado 
Inspector-General of Antiquities at Home, 
518 

Eapallo, victory of tho French at (1191), 
112 ; defeat of tho French at (M95), 117 
Kasboicni, victory of tho Turks at (1176), 81 
Rascnghicn. Set Vilain 
Balisbou, Frederick of Nurnberg, Bishop of, 
669 

Bavenna, victory of tho French at (1512), 
137, 198, 250, 305, -179; ocenpied by 
Venice, 281. 287 

Bavenstein, Adolf (of Cloves) zum, 139, dll, 
dl9 sqq. 

Philip (of Cloves) zum, dll, dlSsqq., 

dol 

Jff(/cryV;<rj,the{Bholoricians),ofBurgundy, 

d31 

Beformation, tho. See Chapter XIX poni’w; 
in Hungary and Bohemia, 310; Erasmus 
and tho, dGl sq. 

Begiomontanns (Johann Jliiller), 571, 032, 
038 

Ileichuho/rath, institution of, 313 sqq. 
Meichtkammergericht, institution of, 301; 

opposition to. 305 sq.; 311,313, 317, 327 
IteUhsregimenl (Council of Begenoy), insti- 
tution of, 309; 311, 320 
lieichitug, tho. See Diet of tho Empiro 
Bemieulx of Ghent, 119 
Bcnnissancc, tho, Classical, Cliapter XVI; 
Christian, Chapter XVH; in Hungary, 
339; Erasmus and, -100; in Germany, 571- 
5 ; in France, 575 ; in Portugal, 678; in 
Spain, ib.; in tho Netherlands, 579; in 
England, 579-83; inltaly, 593;thoEailicr, 
033 sq. 

Bene, King of Sicily, etc. See Anjou, Bend, 
Duko of 

BcuCo of France. See Ferrara, Bendc, 
Duchesj of 

Bennc.i, surrender of (1191), -1.50 
Bcucldin, Johann, German liubraibt,572sq., 
005 sq., 037, 081 

Boy.ianiya (near Cairo), victory of tho Turks 
at (1517), 91 

Bh.actiau Leagues, the, 303 
Bheims, Jean of ixjrraiae, Archbishop of, 
tt great pluralist, 059 
Bhineland, tho, unhappy state of, 293 sq., 
301 
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Eliodes, besieged by tlia Turks (1180), 81, 
(1522), 03 sq.; capturo of, 91 
Biario, Piero, Cardinal, C53 sq. 

Girolamo, tho Paxai conspiracy and, 

GGl 

EalTaello Sauaoni, Cardinal, im- 
prisoned by tho Florentines, (iOL 
Bibault, Jean, attempts to found Huguenot 
colony in America, 50, 55 
Biehard HI, King of England, 393, 417, Hi! 
Bidolii, Giovauni Battista, Savouarolist, 
1G9, 183 

Niccolf), Mediccuu, 175 

Bienai, Cola di, 539 

Bicux, Marquis de, guardian of Britanny, 
391 

Bigault, Nicholas, editor of Tertullian and 
Cyprian, GIG sq,, 919 
Bimini, captured by tho Veuetiaua (1503), 

Bin, William, Flemish rebel, 116 sq. 

Bio Verde, victory of tho Moors at (1501), 
361 

Bivers, Anthony Woodvillo, Earl, 411 
Boberval, Jean Frau?ois do la Boquo, fJicur 
do, 11, 50 

Eobortellus, Francesco, Hellenist, 5G7 
Boccasccca, defeat of French at (1503), 120 
Booijuebertin, deputy governor of Genoa 
(150G), 129 

Bode, John, German Beformor, 631 
Boger n, King of Sicily, 9 
Bohan, Jean, Siro do, 391 
Bojas, Fernando do (Spanish writer), tho 
Celeatina of, 3S0 

Bomagna, the, Cesare Borgia and, 238, 212 ; 

Julius II and, 128, 210 
Homan de la Bose, the, 115 
Borne, entered by Charles VUI (1191), 111, 
230 ; tho Vatican Library at, 552; the 
Academy of, founded by Laotus, SCO ; tho 
sack of (1527), 5G7 

Bomolino, Francesco, Bishop of Herda, 181 
Itomont, Count de, ally of Charles tho Bold, 
390, IIG 

Bondinclli, Frd, Franciscan opponent of 
Savonarola, 181 

Bonqnillo, Bodrigo, Spanish judge, 373 
Boosebeke, battle of (1382), 125 sq. _ 
Bosenberg, Peter of, Bohemian politieiiui, 
338 

Bosendal, compromise of (1503), 151 
Boses, Wars of tho, 309, 4G3 
Boss, Alexander Stowart, Duke of, 1S5 
Boss!, Pietro do’, Italian general, 262 
Boumaniau wars with tho Turks, 83 
Boussillon, ceded to Spain (1193), 111, 229, 
3G2; 36C 

Bovere, Cardinal Giuliano Della. See 
Julius II, Pope 

— Francesco Della. See Ssxtua Iv, Pope 
BoviGro, de La, French printer, 613 
Bubeanus, Crotua (J obannes Jager of Dront- 
betm), tlie Epislolae Obscuromm Virorum 
and, 573, G81 


Bucheruth, Johann. See Wesel, Johann 
Bueda, Lope de (1550), Spanish play- 
wnght, 380 

Bupert, Count Palatine, See Palatinate 
“ Bumes," the (or Bumi), general Eastern 
name for European traders, 27 
Buyabroeck, Johannes (Busbroek), Flemish 
mystic, 131, 627 

Sabncmi, Faustus, of Brescia, librarian of 
tho Vatican, 617 

Sacchi, Bartolommeo. See Platina 
Sacred Promontory, the, town founded by 
Dom Henrique on, 11, 12 
Sadoleto, Jacopo, Cardinal-Bishop of Car- 
pentras, 560, 501, 605 
St Angelo, Castle of, 233, 212 
St Aubin du Cormior, battle of (1488), 391, 
IGG 

St Bartholomew, Massacre of (1572), 66 
St Bascul, Council of (992), G69 
St Denis, Abbey of, Greek learning at the, 
583 

St George, the Knights of (of Swabia), 292 
St Jean Pied-de-Port, siege of (1516), 369 ; 

capture of (1531), 378 
St John, Knights of, besieged at Eliodes by 
tho Turks, 81; treaty with the Turks, 
86, 221. See also Khodes 
St John’s Kiver (the Eiver of May), French 
settlement at (1561), 65 
St Lawrence, Gulf of, attempts to explore, 
11 

St JIaur des Fosses, Treaty of (1465), 389 
St Paul’s School, tho New Learning at, 
582 

St Pol, Louis Comte de, executed by 
Louis XI, 415 

Saint-Queutin, French general in Italy 
(1500), 123 

St Venceslas, Treaty of (1517), 338 
Salamanca, Treaty of (1503), 364 
Sttlinguerra, Taurello, holds Ferrara against 
Venice, 2C0 

Salonika, acquired by Venice, 255 
Salutati, Coiuccio de’, Chancellor of Flo- 
rence (1375), 511 

Saluzzo, Louis II, Marquis of, 118 
Salvalierra, Pedro de Ayala, Count of, 375 
Salviati, Alamanno, Savonarolist, 169 

Jacopo, Savonarolist, 169 

Lucrezia (de’ Medici), 175 

Samori, the. See Bamorin 

San Bernardino of Feltre, 147, 167, 647 

of Siena, 144, 151, 163, 186, 189 

Sanchez, Francisco, Spanish Latinist, 578 
San Cristovao (Cape Verde Islands) dis- 
covered, 15 

San Domingo, foundation of, 40_ 

San Filippo (Capa Verde Islands) discovered, 
15 

San Severino, Francesco. See Caiazzo, 
Count of 

Galeazzo di, 120 sqq._ 

Sanseverino, Frederic, Cardinal, 250 
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Hiat'Aatoniao. S'«Aatouinuj. Archbishop 
of Floriiico 

Sint' Utlicio. iVr Innuisiiion 

S-vnti M.iur.1, Ei-i-nd by Turis (1J7U), SI 

Saiiti-i,;i'. Shu OrcKr of, 11, 3j-> 

— (io !oj Cibillerus (K.'-piaola), 11 

dc Cuba, -11 

{Cipo YctJc IsUuJs), discovered. 

Id; I'i-std by Di G.iuia (HUT), 'do 
S.iaudii, M.irino, the Diarii of, 2S1 
.S.ir.icons, Oie, on tho MeJiterrauean and 
Red Se.i, etc., i); in Sjuin, 3C0 sij. 
Siraceiius. Joh.inne.-t, Abbot of VcrccHi, d33 
S.u]>i, I’ri Paolo, Pope Paul V alid, 27(1 
Sarwna, surreudered to CharksVIll (llUl), 
11.1, 173 

S iiua,te, Jean Lc, Chancellor of Charici V, 
370, 371 

.Si-.oiia, moling at, hetive’cn Kings of 
Fr.mco and Naple.s (1707), 130 
SiVunatoU, Ohobimo, Chapter V p.miia; 
char.icter of, 113; tho Jpohyy. 173; the 
TrUn.ijihui Cntcii, 17D; 233; ide.as and 
visions of, OR); luelhods aud disciples 
of, 070 

Savoy, AmvUo VI. DiiUc of, 201 

Ronaof. See Milan, Dukes of, Sforza 

Marg.iret of Austria and Rurgundv, 

Duchess of, 111, 1.31; birth of, 113; 
lu.vrriago of, 1 17 ; -ioOsii., 173; Goveriior- 
Oenerai in the Kethcrl.inds, 155-0, 177 j 
Henry VIII vidt.s, 170 ; 131, 1S3 

Philibert the fair, Duko of, 155 

— — Pliilip do Rres-sc, Duke of, 113 

Yolandc (sister of Louis XI), Duchess 

of, oOObil. 

.S irony, Albert, Duko of (founder of tho 
Albertiuo luie) (Ub3-01), 207, 110 .hij,, 
172 S t. 

Ernest, Elector of (founder of tho 

Ernc-ilino line), 297 

— - Frederick I tho Valiant, Electorof,207 
— — Frederick HI liio Wise, Elector of, 
207, 310, 310, 321 

Duko Georgo of, 173, 175 

Sajf ad'Diii, Sultan of Egypt, 60 
Scida, AntM’.iio della. Lord of Verona, 2G5 
— — Can Graudo della, Lord of Verona, 
202 

Jfartino della. Lord of Wror.a, 202 

Scale.’, Eduard M'oodulle, Lord, 30 f, lOO 
Scandeibcg (George C.v.slriote.s), Albanian 
chiif, 70 sg.. lot) 

KeL-lufelein, Hans Leonard, German cu- 
gr.iVir, 320 

Schailh.ia . n, joins .Swiss Confederacy 
(1701), 3b3 

Seherinbnrg, Rudolf von. Bishop of Wiirc- 
bii.'g. Arc Vi'urcbnrg 
.SV-.tiVriCyer/, the, Fri-un fiction. -121 
Sebinner. Jfa'.thiaj, Cardinal of Sion, 135 
131. 111. lo7 

Seb'na'.i-dden, lAagT!i} of, 091 
S-:,..'a>l;o Philo-ojiiiy, decliuo of, ,532 - (q. 
Rc.um ia lUtU century of, 530 


Seliott, Andre.as, editor of BibUath<ca 
^atrum, CIS 

Scliwy’i canton of, rises against Louis XII, 
J3tj; dissatisfaction in. 111 
SciMr.v (Scutari), besieged ami taken by tho 
^lurks (1171), SO sg. ; abandoned by 
Venice (1179), 71, 2S0 
Sefiptoris, Paul, professor at Tiibiugen, 632 
tsciitari. See Scodra 

Selim I (tli8 Great), Ottoman Sultan (1512- 
20), 81; couguc.sts of, 90 sg.; becomes 
Caliph, 91 : death of, 92 
Selling (or Sellyng), William Tilloy of, Prior 
of Christclmrcl), Canterbury, 191, 579, 
593. 013 

Seiubleiivay. See Bcamio, Jacguc.s do 
Seiiiendra (Smederovo) besieged by tho 
iCiirks (1151), 09; captured (1158), 70, 72 
Seiidin taken by Solymiin tho Magnificent 
(1521), 93 

Senegal, tho River, or “ Western Nile," dis- 
covery of, 11 

SeiiLs, Council ot (1210), DOS ; 'Ireaty ol 
(1193). lid, 302, 151 
Serres, Olivier dc, 525 
Serristori, Battista, SavonaroUst, 175 
Sefvatus, Lupus, dbatinist, 535 
Servia, under Stephen DnJan, 07; Moham- 
jnad I attacks, 08 sg.; cougucst of by 
lurks, 70 

Sforza, Bianca Maria, consort of Maxi- 
iiiiliau I, 100, 111 

Cardinal Ascauio, 110, 123, 177, 190, 
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_ — Catoriua, 113, 233, 021 

Francesco, Galcaz'zo Maria, Gian 

Galeazzo, Ludovico Maria, MaasimUiauo. 
See Milan, Dukes of 

Giovanni. See Pc.saro 

Sheikh-ul-Ithm, the, position of, 101 
Shiites, tho, peraceution of, by Selim I, 90 
Ship of Fools, the, of Sebastian Brant, 083 
Shurur, victory of Turks over Persians at 
(1502), 88 

Sickiugcu, Franz von, attacks Worms, 
321 sg. 

Siculus, ilarinous, and Geraldino, Italian 
scholars, 379, 331 
Sidoii, fall of, to Criis.aders, 251 
Siena, Council of (1-123), 057; (1121), 07? 
Sierra Panla, Diaz at {1180), 17 
Sigiiinund, Archduke, Duko of tho Tyrol, 
291 sg.; Nicholas of Cusa and, 032 sip, 
039 

- — of Luxemburg, Emperor, 289 sg., 
297, 121 

— — I, King of Poland, 313, 315 
Si.gueuza, Mendoz.i, Bi.diop of. See Men- 
doz.i, Pedro Gonzalez do 
- — - Manriiiue, liiigo, Bishop of, 053 
Sile.sia, becomes p.art of Bohemian kingdom, 
329. 331 

Simuel, Lambert, impo.sturo of, 405; de- 
fe.»ted at Stoke-upon-Xreut (1187), -ICO 
Siuiunttm, Cicco, Milanese minister, 100 
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Sinigftglia, capturo of (1502), l‘)3, 210 
Sinope, BurronilerB to thu Turks (1157), 285 
Sintius (Sintheim), Johannes, 130 
Sipahii, Turkish cavalry, 99 
Sixtus IV {Francesco della llovcrc), Tope, 
60, lOd; his nepotism, 221, 237; Ycnico 
and, 208; Spain and, :)59; 387; the 
Vatican Library and, 5.52 ; 500; Mat- 
thm Corvinns and, 058; the Faazi con- 
spiracy and, 001 ; indu!;;enco3 issued l'^-, 
002; war of, with Naples, CGO; salo of 
olliccs by, 070; tho press and, 085 
Sixtus of Siena, the JUbliotlu-ca Sancta of, 
OH 

Slavonic Kin;;Joms. Sec Bohemia, a?id 
Poland 

Slays, siege of (1192), 1 19 sq. 

Sinitb, Sir Thomas, English statesman, 
OSO BlJ. 

Smyrna, burnt by tho Venetians, 80 
SoihiUUiS Stiiiipitiuiia, the, at Niirnberg, 
033 


Soderini, Cardinal Francesco, 150 

Paol' Antonio, 150, 100, 109 

Solis, Juan Diaa de, reaches tho Plato River 
(1515), 30 

Solyinaii (Sulayman), tho Ifiigaificont, Ot- 
toman Sultan, 92 sep ; Hungary invaded 
by, 93, 90 si}., 337 ; eapturo of Itiiodos by 
(1522), 93 sq.; Francis I and, 91 sq.; 
victory of, at Moliacs, 90 sqq. 

Soto, llernan do, Governor of Cuba, expe- 
dition to Florida of, 51 
Sousa, Martim AiTonso de, Viceroy of Por- 
tugucsu India, 19 

Spain, conquests of, iu tho Now World, 10 
Eqq.; colonic-iof, 10, lO; warof,'.vith Franco 
(1502-3), 125 ; under tho CathoUo Kings, 
Chapter XJ passim ; cconomio problems 
in, 518 sqq.; tho llcnaissanco in, 578; 
beginnings of Catholic reform in, C50 sq.; 
disputes between Papacy and, G38 _ 
Speyer, William HI, von Hohusteiu, Bishop 
of, 573 

Sporades, the, acquired by Venice, 235 
Spreuger, Jacob, tho Malleus Malejicartim, 
012 


Stanley, Sir William, 108 stp 
.Star Chamber, Court of, -IGu 
Statius, Achilles (Achillo Estaqo), Portu- 
guese scholar, 578 

Slaupitz, Johann von, IGO; Luther and, 
G82 ; tho work-s of, G83 
Stephen Cruoiovic. See Cruoiovid 

tho Great, Princo of Moldavia, and 

tho Turks, 83 sq. 

Thoma.s, King of Bosnia, 71 sqq- 

Tomasovid, King of Bosnia, 72 sq. 

Stolcc-upon-Trent, battle of (1187), IGG aq, 

Slommelin, Christino do, G2G 

Strozzi, Carlo, mombor of tho Florentmo 

StSxlwMsseuhurg, coronation of Ferdinand I 


Slun’lga, Lopo do, Spanish writer, 379 


Suffolk, Edmund de la 
171 sq., 181 


Pole, Earl of, 153, 


— — Charles Brandon, Buko of, 181 
Suhayniiin, Sultan. See Solyman 

Pasha, Governor of Eumelia, 80 sq. 
Sully, Maxmiilien Bethuue, Due de, 525 sq. 
Sulzbach, aiul tho Landahut war, 315 
Suuuitcs, tho struggle between the Shiites, 
and the, 90 

Surrej', Thomas Howard, Earl of. See Nor- 
folk 

Swabian League, tbo, 202, 29G, 307, 321 
Sweating Sickness, tho (1185), -183 
Swiss, tho, and Pope Julius II, 135 sq., 
133 ; League of, 112, 293, 295 ; 307 sq. 
Sylvester 11 (Gcrbert), Pope, 636 
Synods, Dioccs.au and Provincial, in various 
parts of Europe, G29 sq. 

Syria, Ottoman conquest of, 91; Spanish, 
cto. factories iu, -196 

Szabacs, on tho Save, captured by Corvinus 
(1176), 81 ; taken by Solyman the Mag- 
nificent (1521), 93 

Szakmary, George, Bishop of Pecs, 336 
Szegedin, Diet of (1158), 72 


‘Taille, tho. See Franco, reveimo of 
Talavera, Synod of {11981, G51 

Ferdinand I Mendoza, .Archbishop 

of Granada Sec Granada 
Taucheiin, Flemish sectary (c, 1100), 626 
Tassino, favourite at Court of Milan, 106 
Tanler, Johann, German mystic, 431 
Tccpanccs, tho (Mexican tribe), 39 
Ten, tho Council of. See Council of Ten 
Tcndilla, Count of, Captaiu-Gencral of 
Granada, 3G0 sq. 

Tonedos, lost by Venice (1381), 261 
Terdshau, victory of the Turks at (1173), 82 
Tdrouaune, capture of, by tho English 
(1513), 110, 181 

Tertuilian, e.arly printed editions of, GIG 
Teutonic Knights, the, 293, 313, 315 
Tezcucans, tho (Mexican tribe), 39 
Theodoro of Tarsus, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 635, 693 

Thorn, Treaty of (116G), 293 
Thorndike, Herbert, of Cambridge, stss. by, 
GIG 

Thrace, conquered by tho Turks, 67 
Tburgau, the, disputed jurisdiction in, 303 
Tiojjolo, Bajamoato, conspiracy of, 2G1, 
273 

Giovanni-Battista, Venetian artist, 


281 

Jacopo, Dogo of Venice, 269 

Tifernas, Gregory, Greek lecturer in Paris, 
675 

Tintoretto (Jacopo Eobiisti), 281 
Titian (Tiziano Vecollio) of Cadore, 281 
Titicaca, Lake, Peruvian settlements round, 


Tlaxcallan (settlement of the NahuatlacA), 
39, 11 sq. 

Tlaxcultecs, the, join Cortes as allies, 12 
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Tocco, NujpoliLin f.iniiiy of (rufcH of 
C-. jiV^luaiA, tto.), 81 
'i’olfJu, Arciibia-hoi-J of: 

CiriUo d’ Acaiia, 0oaj Alfonso, 335, 651 
SUicco, Juiu M.irline:, C57 
Sif a-Uo Xiinonu, Cardinal, and Men- 
doza, l\dtO Gonzalea de. Cardinal 
Tolltca, the (Mexican tribe), 10 
’i’oina^ovid.S’.'-pnca. SfeSttiihen'romasevid, 
King of Bo.=aia 

Tonton’, Paul, Archbishop of Kalocsa, de- 
feacu of Hungary againat tho Turks by, 
26 nj., 353 

Tornabuuaj, Lorenzo, Mcdiccaa partisan, 

Toro’! battle of (1 17C), 352 
Ti'.tok, Valentine, Hungarian Lutheran, 310 
Turiiuiiaada, Thomas da. Grand laiiuisitor 
in Spain, 353 c3., 613 
Torre-ano, Andrea, of Asola, Venetian 
printer, 231 

Tortuaa. occupied by the French {1103), 121 
To„caneili, Paul del Pozzo, Colombo and, 

20 L-l. 

Tournay, Burrendered to England (1513), 
■181, 153 

Tours, Synod of French clergy at (1510), 
135; tho Estates of (1-181), 3o7, 333, -103; 
tilk trade of. 111 

Trajxzuntius, Georgina (Gtorgo of Tre- 
bizuad), translator of Eusebius, 512, 
553, 535, COl 

Travers.iri, Anibrogio (d. 1-138), 560; his 
translations from Greek, 535, 601 
Ttebizoud, fall of (l-lGl), 73, 103; sur- 
rendered to the Turks, 235 
Treitzoaurweiu, ilax, the Weisj.iu»iyot,32fi 
XrdmouiUe, Louis do La, French general in 
Italy. Srr La Tretuouillo 
3'teiit, Council of (1515-01), 235, 621, 625, 
f 12, 631 

Trier, H;et of (1012), 320 

Jacob of Baden, Elector of, 316 

John of Baden, Elector of, 316 

Tristan), h’uno, Portuguese explorer of 
the -Ifricau coast, 13 
Trithi-miuo, Johannes (vou XtiUenheiin), 
323. 325. 611 

Tr)vu!zio, Gian Giacomo, 111, 113; 

Ooeernur of Mihan, 121 sipp ; 135 sij., 
133. 213 

Trutvelter, Hr Jodocus, cenzor of tho 
Pre— s, 6—0 

TumanUg, Sultan of Egypt, 91 
'J'unij, Euroj-isn factories in, 196 
Tupi-Gnaran), the-, of Brazil, 33, 11, 53 
Tuiceia-ns, the, 32, 33 
■Purin, Peace of (1331), 261 
Tmka. ti;e'. .SVr Ottoman Empire 
’Xuroeb-as (Adrien Turnibe), i'rench Ifellcn- 
tet, 576 t-p, 613 

Te.'iezi, Bcne.iictus, MiuLler of Matthias 
C' r*i::-a.-, 313 

Tiii:— ;,i. Gieii.ac!)ino, General of the 
L'ouunnans, IsJ 


Tyro, capture of, by Crusaders, 251 
Tyrol, the, acijuircd by Frederick IIX, 29G 

Ujlaky, Lau-rence, supporter of John 
Edpolya, 330 Bip 

Ulrich of IVurtembcrg. See Wurlemberg 
Urhino, Cesare Borgia and, 191, 210 

Federigo da Montefeltro, Duka of, 

136, 133, 211, 553 
Usora, battle at (1115), 71 
Utrecht, Burgundian power in, 123 

David, Bishop of, -123, 135, 137, 115, 

ICO 

Engelbert of Cloves, Bishop of, 115 

Valencia, condition of, in tho Middle Ages, 
352; revolt of tho Germania in, 376 sij. 

t !)0 Cardinal of. See Borgia, Cesaro 

Valcntinois, Duko of. See Borgiu, Cesare 
Vale-nza, occupied by French (1130), 121 
Valeriano, Giainpetro, the De Lileratorain 
Injelicilate of, 567, 612 
Valla, Lorenzo, tho De SlesantHs Latinae 
Liiir/uae of, 515; criticisms of, on the 
Donation of Constantine, 516, 602, 609, 
661; 5C5; and on Dionysius the Arco- 
pagite, C02 

Valori, Francesco, Savonaiolist, 169 sq., 
172; death of, 181; 183 
Vatican, Codex B of the, 595; library of 
the, founded by Uieholas V, 595 sij.; 
mnseutn of the, 517 

Velasijufcz, Diego, Governor of Cuba, 11 
Venice, tho Turks and, 68, wars of (1-163), 
70, 285 e<i., (1-170), 79, (1-199), 87; loss of 
Nogroponte by, 79 eq.; peace of, with 
tho Turks (1179), 81, 286, (1503), 63; 
league against Franco joined by (1191-5), 
118, 302; attacks Julius II (1503), 2-11; 
designs against, 130; tho League of 
Cambray against, 131, 216; War of 
tho League, 132-1, 210; peace, 131, 
217, Chapter VUI pujsiat; trade of, in 
1-llh century, 191 ; manufacture of glass 
and silk at, 190, 512; library of San 
Giorgio founded at, 552; Aldino press at, 
562; Seacademia at, 501, 503; disputes 
between Papacy and, 657 sq., CCU sq., 
662 

Vetboezy, Stephen, Hungarian statesman, 
337, 339 

Vergerius, Pietro Paolo (tho elder), tho 
De Ingenuis Xorilui of, 550 
Vergil, Polydore, imprisoned by WoUey, 
189 

Verino, Ugoliuo, humanist, 138 
Verona, restored to Venice (1516), -187 

Gu.irino de. See Guatino 

Verontio, Paolo, Venetian painter, 281 
Verrazzano. Giovanni da, exploration of 
^ coa-.; of H. America by, 30, -13 sq., 50 
Ve^c, Etieniio do, French printer, 103, 117 
Vt-aj aaiauo da Bisticci, Florentiuo dealer in 
nss. (1121-98), 551 .-qq. 

Vespucci, Amuigo, 21, 31 sq,, 57 
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Vespucci, Guulftuto’uio, Floreuline lawyer. 
ICO, 17G, 2-22 

V«{/;oo 2 JCM, the, Frisian party, 421 
Vottori, ” . . historian, 200 

Vicente, t» , iT.itcr, 060 

Vicenza, siege of, by Carrara (1402), 266 
Victorina, Petrus (Pietro Victorio), the 
Variae Lccliottcs of, 567; Glo 
ViOa, Marco, tlio Poelka of, 5G4 
Vienna, siege of, by the Turlca (1520), 075q. ; 
Hungarians espellcd from (1-190), 296; 
31-1; University of, 325; captured by 
Matthias Corvinus (1485), 335 ; congress of 
{1515), S44 

Vienne, Council of (1311), 537 
Vigarny, Philip do, Spanish sculptor, 382 
Vilain, Adrian, Lord of Easenghicn, 447 
Villalar, rout of the Comuneros at (1521), 375 
Villegagnon, See Durand 
Villeroy, Nicholas Lo Noufville, Seigneur 
do (ambassador in England), 489 
Villon, Frau^ois, 415 
“Vineland,” discovered by Norlhmen, 
19 sqq., 33, 60 

Viacher, Peter, Maximilian I’a tomb at 
Innsbruck and, 326 

Visconti, Bianca, married to Francesco 
Sforza, 281 

Filippo Maria, Duke of Milan. 

See Milan, Dukes of 

Valentina, See Orleans 

Vitclli, Paolo, condouUre, 192 

Vitellozzo, Cesaro Borgia and, 193, 

195, 673 

Vitovt, Princo of Lithuania, 343 
Vitrier, Jean, heretical preacher at lournay, 
681 

Vittorino da Feltre, humanist and educator, 
543, 556 sqq. 

Vivarino, Luigi, Giovanni Antonio, and 
Bartolommeo, Venetian painters, 281 
Vives, Luis, Spanish humanist, 379 
Vlad IV, Princo of Wallaehia, resists tho 
Turks, 82 sq, 

Yos3iu3(Gerard John Vos), Dutch humanist, 
579 

Vukeid, Stephen, Voivod of Herzegovina, 
71 sq. 

Waldorfer, Venetian printer, 284 
Wallaehia, and tho Turkish struggle, 
82 sqq, 

Walter (i Water), John, of Cork, supporter 
of Warbeck, -170, 473 

Walzrauller, Martin, of St Di6 in Lorraine, 
printer (1507), 35 

Warbeck, Perkin (tho pretended Duke of 
York), 451 sq., 4G8 aqq., 472 aq. 
Warham, William, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 491, 612, 644 
Waroux, the, faction in Li5go, 4^ 
Warwick, Edward Plantagenet, Earl of, 
463, 473 

llichard Neville, Earl of (the King- 
maker), 464 


Wasiiiei Ivanovi2, Tsar of Bnasia, 343 
Weis, death of Maximilian I at (1519), 322 
Welaers, the, of Augsburg, financiers, 
506 sq., 518 ’ 

Wcneeslas of Luxemburg (1356), 419; 

marries Joan of Brabant, 421 
Weiicc-slas II, King of the Eomans and Em- 
peror, 105; deposed (1399), 202; 294, 421 
Wescl, Johann (John Ruoherath of Ober- 
wesel), German humanist (d. 1-181). 626 
652, 680 

Weasel (Wcsselus Gansfortius) of Goesevort 
and Groningen, Johann, German human- 
ist (d. 1489), 437, 460, 621, 626, 636 so,, 
652, 680 

West, Nicholas, Bishop of Ely, 482 
Weltin, the House of. See Saxony 
Wetzlar, the Kammcrgerieht fixed at, 317 
Whit-Wednesday, the Terrible, revolt in 
Flanders (1438), 427 

Widdin, destroyed by Hunyady (1454), 69 
Widmanstetter, Johann Albrecht, Syriac 
New Testament of, 604 
Wilford, Ralph, pretended Earl of War- 
wick, -173 

William of Gap, Abbot of St Denis, brings 
books from Constantinople, 588 

of Haiuault. Sea Haiuault 

of Juliers. See Juliera 

of Malmesbury, 593 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, search for the 
North-East passage by, 5B 
Wimpbeling, Jacob, scholar, career of, 
634 sq ; 690 

Windelin of Speyer, printer at Venice 
(1469), 284 

Windesem Congregations, the, of the 
Netherlands, 435 

Wingfield, Sir Richard, English ambassa- 
dor, 486 

Wirsberg, Janko and Livin von, German 
sectaries (MGG), 623 

Wittelsbach, the House of, the anti-national 
pohoyof, 296; disputes between branches 
of, 315. See also Bavaria and the 
Palatinate 

Wladislav I (Ladislaus), King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, 69 sq. 

11, 296, 317 sq., Chapter X passim 

Wolfgang of Bavaria. See Bavaria-Munieh 
Wolsoy, Thomas, Cardinal and Archbishop 
of York, 323 sq., 336; Chapter XIV, ii 
passim, 645 sq. 

Woodville, Lord. See Scales, Lord 
Worms, Diet of (1495), 303 sqq., (1497), 
306 sq. ; Edict of, 305 sq. 

Wurleinberg, Ulrich, Duke of, 321 sq. 
Wurzburg, Rudolf von Scherenburg, Bishop 
of, 675 

Wjel, Alard, of Cologne, editor of the 
Magna Bibliotheca, 618 

Xiniones, Francisco, Cardinal, Archbishop 
of Toledo, 355; 360 sqq., 380, 578, 625, 
650 aq. 
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Yalmarpauipa, victory at Peruvians at, -15 

i'cniaiielir, victory of Selim I over Ahmad 
(1513) at, 00 

York, Itichard Plantagcnot, Duke of, -105 

Yprts, grovith of iudustrial importance of, 
•It’S 

Y'ncatan, reached by Spaniards, 11, 13 

Zacharias, Popo (711-52), uss. of, in the 
Vatican Library, 552 

Zaroorin, tbo, of Calicut, Da Gama and, 20, 
23 6(j. 

Zancani, Andrea, Venetian envoy to tho 
Turks, 87 

Zaiitc, returned to Venice by tho Turks 
(IISO), 81 


Zapolya, John, King of Hungary, 90 sqq., 
317, 330 sq. 

Stephen, 330 

Zara, recovery of, by tho Venetians, 253 
Zasins, Ulrich, jurist, 637 
Zeeland, growth of towns of, 120 
Zeneto, the Marquis of, suppresses revolt in 
Valencia, 377 

Zeno, Carlo, Venetian admiral, 259 
Zerbold, Gerard, of Zutphen, 027 
Ziska, John, loader of tho Hussites, 331 
Zumel, Dr, proctor of Burgos, leader of tho 
Cortes, 370, 371 

Zurara, Gomez Eaunes do, Portuguese 
chronicler, 15 sq. 

Zutphen, acquired by Charles tho Bold, 390 



